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THE SILK QUESTION. 


We are dispo.sed to make every allowance for persons who imap^ine, - 
however erroneously, that their interests are suffering from any parti¬ 
cular measures that maybe adopted with reference to them; and 
thoii>pertinucity in the defence of what they conceive to be a vital ob¬ 
ject be often carried far beyond the point of sober reasoninp;, we are 
inclined to overlook the ridicule that may justly apply to all quereP- 
lousness founded upon prejudice and blind self-love. But the perti¬ 
nacity of the party fancying; himself aggrieved, and the patience of 
the other j)arty tiiat is doomed to hear assertions that have been 
successfully controverted as often as they have been put forth, must, 
like every thing else, have their limits. The patience of the patient 
man of old, had silk-weavers strugglingfor a monopoly been iu fashion 
in bis days, would have been worn out. However, we are compelled 
again to “ slay the slainwhich we will do as concisely as the subject 
will admit of. 

The restrictionists of the silk trade have for some time had their 
^iteriUan in motion carrying on a desultory warfare, which we 
now understand is to be tuldied into a regular campaign, and their 
grievances brought up in arftiy to frighten the Cabinet aud the Ear- 
liament. At present the ligl^ troops are only iif array, and with 
them we will deal as sun^manly as may be. We would have waited 
till all the forces were in tffe field, but we do not choose that even a 
beaten enemy should steal a march upon us. We understand that a 
great effort is to be made during the next Session of Parliament in 
order to show that the new commercial code wilf destroy the silk ma¬ 
nufacture, and that it must be immediately abandoned; that all the 
leading places connected with it are under the severest ^depression; 
and nothnig short of prohibition—^protection will not do—^will restore 
this trade to its former prosperity. The decrease of spindles at work, 
and the increase of poor-rates, are calculated with arithmetical nicety ; 
and the year 1824, a period of the wildest speculations and, we may 
add, the most dishonest adventures, (in which many persons connected 
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wilh^ill4i!TC Ijrade led tHe way,) and consequently one of almost un- 

activity, is be compared with the year 1826, a season 
wh^4he fesult of these^&dventiires was felt in its full force, and the 
mow^istvesfiing eml^dteasment was experienced jp every branch of 
commel*^. iJ^^JjpHWvcnient to select this year, because it was the 
first for the new system upon the silk manufacture ; 

and we take it for ^rranted that those engaged in that trade are prepy^ 
to ifSSert that it has beeti getting worse and worse fever sUice, because 
that unimportant part of the English community, the public, is no 
• lojj^er obliged to pander to the inactivity and avarice of monopolists, 
buT iS ~all( 4 wed to purchase under a wholesome competition. A 
stranger to thm subject would believe, if he were now to converse with 
the silk-weavers, that they never complained before, and that their 
trade was always prosperous, subject to no vicissiturles and no jealou- 
But what is the fact ? Why thut the inhabitants of Spitalfields 
more especially, when they were entrenched up to their eyes in restric¬ 
tions, were always pestering the Legislature for more protection even 
against their fellow-subjects ; and their folly at times has been carried 
Sto such an extreme upon this point that, had it been listened to, they 
would have lost the manufacture altogether. Restriction was their 
only hope; they thought of it by day and dreamt of it by night; and 
^ere as anxious formerly to be ifrotecled against Macclesfield, as they 
now are against Lyons. This is at once presumptive evidence of their 
vj^ant of knowledge in their own affairs. But when we have positive, 
we neecLiiot refer to less certain testimony, in proof of the little atten¬ 
tion that ought to be paid to the remonstrances of these complainants, 
whose text is, that they cannot compete with the foreigner at the rate 
of duties now in existence, under the present circumstances of the 
country, and the condition of their trade. 

Depression is always in some degree experienced between Michael¬ 
mas and Christmas in commercial affairs; and it is certainly unfor¬ 
tunate that no law can be framed to protect the silk-wcavers and 
throwsters from the bad eflects of two or three gloomy montlis. In 
furtherance of the object to give a false inipression as to the present 
inactivity in this department of commerce, it is stated, that, in Mac¬ 
clesfield and various other places, mills are nntenanted in many 
instances, and in all that they are only f artially employed. But the 
extension of the. tp^de to localities that before did not partake of it, is 
studioflsly kej# out of view; and the wnprovement in machinery in 
these localities is with equal care avoided,* IThe fact is, great improve¬ 
ment has taken place in many instances by active and enterprising 
individuals, but it has not been fairly followed up; and all inquiries 
upon this important uibject are met by the question, is it reasonable 
to suppose that if improvements could take place in machinery' to 
enable silk-weavers and throwsters to compete with foreigners, they 
would not be adopted?—Mr. Pitt, one night, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, upon being told by a country gentleman, that his ideas failed 
him when he endeavoured to contemplate the mischief that some 
measure of the government would produce, replied, “ I thank God 
thftt, amidst all my arduous duties, it is not one of them to find 
ideas for the Honourable Gentleman opposite,*^ We are equally 
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p^ratoful that having to find rational motived *for the cotitluH of 
our arduous duties are nut increased by that most arduous one of 
prohibitionists. 

The machinery Tor the manufacture of silk goods may Hot be so Sus« 
ceptible of improvement as that employed in the cotton fabric; but 
il^t it is susceptible of impiovement to a great extent is admitted by 
the best authorities that we have been enabled to consult. Indeed, 
Mr. Badnall’s ‘ Treatise on the Silk Trade/ which we shall presently 
ijotico more iit large, (but even in this our first allusion to it, wirfeCT 
bound to offer him our thanks for the perspicuity with ^hich he has 
given his details, and the general information he has ^tfbrdcd,^ states 
the fact clearly, and shews the improvement that has taken place, but 
which has not been generally adopted cither by throwsters or weavers. 
The fact is, these dupes to their own prejudices and misconceived In¬ 
terests have at present only one object in view, that of throwing dijlt 
in the eyes of the ministers. 

The persons connected with the silk trade say, they cannot compete 
with foreigners;—and if they cannot, we say it is their own fault, Bu^^ 
we will now inquire what this fearfid competition is? The English 
manufacturer obtains the raw material frequently below the cost to 
importer, at»d for the most part as cneap as the French inanufkcturer. 
The East India Company is constantly in the habit of putting up silk fur 
sale at prices not remunerative; and the catalogue of sales at the India 
House shows the competition that exists amongst manufacturtrs to pur¬ 
chase. This catalogue is an open document, and therefore we will only 
quote two instance'- in the last October sale, in proof of this compe¬ 
tition ; but let the books be turned over from beginning to end, and 
the same will appear throughout. We have promiscuously taken Lot 
8437, wliich was put up at 15»- and bought at22s. 2d.—Lot7125 wan 
put up at 10?. and bought at 16s. lOd. We recommend a perusal of 
these cuiulogues to such parties as fancy that the silk manufacturer is 
ruined. An advance of 6?. 9d. in one instance, and of 7 j. Id. in the 
other, upon the oiiginal bidding, is some proof of anxiety to possess 
this raw material, lor which these declaimers of Spitalfields and their 
coadjutors in the country wcpuld feign make us believe that there is no 
demand. These are not, wrf repeat, solitary instances ; the catalogue 
is full of them : the competition among manufacturers to purchase*lhe 
raw material is always apparent, ^ • 

Again, the capital of the Frenchman is worth 6 pej cent,; that of the 
Englishman 4 per cent. The former trades ujiou a small capital, the 
latter upon a large one, which only maintains one family, whilst the same 
amount in France maintains half a dozen. Bflt then come the com 
laws and the national debt, which are the Torres Vedras of the heroes 
of Spitalfields to retire upon whenever they are hard pressed.— Upon 
the corn-laws we have frequently had occasion to give Aif opinion, 
and we have never shrunk from the broadest censure of them. They 
are unjust, and impolitic as regards the end that they arc intended to 
answer; but they must not be brought to bear upon a question to 
which they have no reference. The debt and these laws can only 
affset wages; and the Wi^es of skilful manufacturers in Frauce am 
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rather liig’hcr than iaEiiprland. The ordinary rate of wages we admit 
is apparently lower in Prance than in England: that is, a workman of 
moderate skill in the former country would receive asmaller sum for his 
nominal labour than in the latter; but if the real labour be calculated, 
the English master manufacturer has the advantage, even among ordi- , 
nary workmen ; because the industry of the English operative, assist^ 
by machinery, greatly surpasses that of the French. In point of fact, 
the master gets more good labour here than he does in France. Then 
•• with respect to machinery, the advantage that the Englishman 

possesses ovar his French competitor, is beyond comparison. Iron, 
coals, and all th^ingredients that can facilitate the making of iron, are to 
be met with here in abundance; and orders are now actually executing 
in this country for the French Government for marine steam-engines, 
although it is most anxious to encourage the manufacture in France. 
Tfce superior skill of engineers in this country is also an extraordinary 
assistance to the English manufacturer, in the adaptation of his machi¬ 
nery to the work he requires it to perform ; and incessant improvement 
Jfi it is the consequence of this superior skill. It was stated repeatedly 
the House of Commons, in the debates relative to the exportation 
of machinery, not by theorists but by well-informed practical men, that 
such was the constant iniprovemcftt going on in every branch of it in 
Great Britain, that there could be no danger of any evil results 
occurring from its exportation ; inasmuch as before it could arrive at 
its destinaition and be fairly iu work, further new inventions would lake 
place here tliat would deprive the foreigner of that benefit that he might 
expect to derive trom the use of British machinery. This is a pretty 
strong proof of the ]jre-eminence of this country as to her mechani¬ 
cal power, when in a grave parliamentary discussion this assertion 
was made and only met by a counter opinion, that improvement 
did not proceed so rapidly us the advocates for exportation insisted 
upon. No one doubted its existence to an immense extent; the 
point at issue was the pace it was proceeding at. If it were neces¬ 
sary, we could give plenty of cases that would jnove the inefficiency 
of foreign engineers and mechanists. We have known them to 
be months upon a pie:e of machinery, ^ that the same number of 
English workmen would render perfect m as many weeks; and when 
it has been turned out of hand, it has been totally unfit for the use for 
wliich y; was desigiTcd. 

We have just been dealing with some of the details that belong to 
this question; but are there no generalities that also attach to it? 
Are the capital, the character, and the confidence that the British 
Empire is surroundecLwilh, and that make her citizens feel a pride in, 
and her competitors a respect for her, as the first commercial nation in 
the world, of no avail in meeting rivals? Is a well-balanced Constitu¬ 
tion tliat secures property, and has known no political convulsion that 
has materially interfered with the commercial energies of the country 
for nearly two centuries, nothing in the scale of advantage ? Are the 
settled habits of industry and enterprise among all grades of society 
here, consequent upon this uninterrupted tranquillity, nothing ? Is the 
rapidity of communication that we enjoy hereof no value? If this 
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question is to be fairly dealt with, it must be tak^ out of the petUfojr- 
sphere that restrictlonists would place it in. England is slill rich 
in resources; mi^ty in political and commercial power; but she has 
difficulties of no mean order to grapple with, and it will require all 
Jjier energies to overcome them. 

\If the National IJebt be that hydra-headed monster that the silk- 
weavers represent it, when they are crying out for protection, it is desira¬ 
ble to deal with it in such a manner as will most readily reduce its 
influence; and is cramped or extended commerce the more likely tS 
effect this ? The principles of free trade are to be defei^dld ; first upon 
the facilities they afford to the extension of commerce, and secondly by 
rendering it more independent and equal in its operations. It has an espe¬ 
cial tendency to provide for itself, and it is certain to find those points, 
and fall into the hands of those persons where it will thrive the 
accommodating itself to events, and compelling circumstances into its 
service, in a manner quite impossible for legislative interference ever 
to accomplish. We hope and believe that these principles, sanctioned 
as they are by the opinion of the great majority of the most enlightened^ 
and commercial nation in the world, are out of the reach of the 
unworthy efforts that arc made to s^jake them ; and that, like the oak 
of Virgil, they have shot roots as deep below as they have spread 
branches high above the surface. 

There are two points that all the chicanery and misrepresentations 
of the monopolists in the silk trade will not enable them to get over. 
The increased deliveries of raw and thrown silks in this country, and 
the advance of price in the raw material, (upon Chinas, for instance,) 
that have taken place since the reduction of the duty on the importa¬ 
tion of foreign wrought silks. Chinas have advanced from 15#, and 
16s. per lb. to 20s, and 21s. per lb., and the consumi>t.ion upon raw 
and thrown silks has increased 70 per cent, (We shall give some 
tables in proof of this at the end of the article.) 

With regard to the rise in price of some sorts of the raw material in 
this market, we are not aware of any particular reason being assigned 
by the complainants, although we have no doubt they are prepared 
with one quite as satisfactory as many others they have sent forth. 
Upon the other point, however, (the increased demand) we liavea very 
long story told ; that the silk is consigned by the lyilian grower to*‘lhe 
merchant here, who advances two-thirds of its value upon it, ffhd that 
he has kept it in his warehouse, and that circumstance causes an appa¬ 
rent demand for raw silks, when, in fact there is none in reality; and 
a great deal more in the same strain. We assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that the demand h!ks increased to the 
amount we have stated, and that the article is in the hands of throw¬ 
sters and manufacturers for the pur{>oses of their respective pre¬ 
parations. The Italian merchants, for aught we know or care, 
may have their warehouses choked up with the raw material; argu¬ 
ing hypothetically, if they choose to advance money on aft article 
coming to an overcharged market, they must take the consequences, 
and wait for their return until the market gets lighter. AH we in¬ 
tend to assert is, that the real bond, fide demand for raw and thrown 
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siUm km itwreased vV this covntry since the reduction of the duly. In 
some branches of the trade there is g^reat temporary depression, 
as tliere always has been at particular seasons ; but we would ask 
whether at Macclesfield, at this moment, the demand for children 
to be employed in this ruined manufacture is not very ";reat,— 
great that it cannot be met ? And we would also ask whether ma«^ 
of die mills that are mourned over by silk manufacturers as untenanied 
were ever tmanted, and whether they were not the result of the wild 
H^iCWdations of 1824, and not comjiletedwdicn the bubble burst? We 
will here noftce the probability of a decline in the value of raw 
silks, by reason of the rupid increase in its production, which, within 
a very few years, has amounted to twenty-five per cent, in Italy. 
We merely allude to this now to guard the country against any 
false assertion that may hereafter be tbuudcd upon this fact ; us the 
reSuction of price will, in all likelihood, be attributed to a reduction of 
demand. 

But as the English silk manufacture is ruined by reason of the com- 
■^aratively low rate of duty now levied upon tlie iinjmrtation of Ibreigii 
wrought silks, it is natural to infer that French goods are constantly 
inquired after in this market, audj,tliat scarcely any others meet with 
a sale. But what is the fact ? Why, that French goods are, in a 
great degree, without a demand in tlic ]<]ngli;ih market; in some 
instances they are unsaleable, in some they are sacrificed at two- 
thirds less'Ulan their value; and there are goods in the docks, the 
proprietors of which do not choose to pay the duty uf)on them. In 
Lyons, the silk operatives are in a state of great distress, and the 
manufacture generally under severe depression ; but it is admitted on 
all hands that silks were never so universally worn as they Imve 
been of late, and if English goods are not purchased, foreign ones must 
be. The fact is, circurastaaces have led to an immense number of 
goods being made, and the manufacture of each country is under a 
passing cloud. 

We have before alluded to Mr. Badnalfs book which throws so much 
information upon this subject. It emanates from an individual who is 
thoroughly acquainted with all the details of it, which he has given with 
perfect clearness; and one of the best proofs of its excellence i.s, the 
sorUhess with whi^h it is received by the weavers and throwsters. 
They h!ive not^ven the address to conceal, with liie most flimsy veil, 
their mortification at its appearance. They pronounce it to be u tissue 
of overcharged statements and misrepreseutations. We shall be cu¬ 
rious to see the attempt at a reply to it; and as they say that it is full 
of mistatements, of co*urse it must be answered. 

Sound as is Mr. Badualfs reasoning throughout the whole of his 
pamphlet, there are two points particularly valuable. The one where 
be satisfiictdrily proves the advantage that would be derived from a 
further reduction of duty upon foreign thrown silk; and the otlier, 
where he shews the quantity of foreign thrown and raw silk upon 
whseth duty has been paid from the year 1821 to Nov. 1, 1828. I'he 
two years that are the most important to refer to are 1823 and 1827, 
the year preceding any alteration in the commercial code, and the one 
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subseqlient to that in which its full operation co^m^nced rafrardini? 
the sil\ trade. In 1823, the duty paid was on of Orgau- 

zine; on 630,8S646«, of Italian raW; on 86,079/Js. Italian wawte; 
on 192,510Z6s, of Turkey; and on l,20d,578 Ben^l and China, 
•l^ing a total of 2,418,041?6s. In 1827, the duty paid was on 
4W,024/&9. Organzine; on l,278,709/6». Italian raw; on 129,758/6^. 
Italian waste; on 354,092Z6s. Turkey; on 1,872,625/6*. Bengal %nd 
China; making a total of 4,088,703/6*. We had intended to haVi^ 
given further tables in proof of the increased consumption of fRvr 
and thrown silk since the commencement of the neur system; but 
this we think sufficient for our present purpose: and if we should 
find it necessary in defence of the public interest to return to this 
subject on a future occasion (which we trust we shall not), and to 
take a wider range of argument, we shall then give the documents i^ 
question. 

The proximity of the raw material to theFrencli and Italian throw¬ 
sters is an advantage that they enjoy over the English throwsters, in¬ 
asmuch as the amount of waste and loss is reduced by the short dis- * 
tance the silk has to travel from the filanda to the throwing mill. 
This is clearly pointed out by Mr. Bndnall, who indeed appears to lose 
no opportunity of shewing the disadvantages his countrymen labour 
under in their competition with foreigners. From all the inquiries 
that wc have made upon the subject, it seems to us that this gentlemau 
believes smuggling to be carried on to a greater extent than is really 
the case, and in the variety t)f his details, valuable as they are, he has 
passed over some general advantages that we have glanced at in this 
article, that are possessed by those connected with the English silk 
trade: several of the advantages of their competitors we think ho 
has overrated, * 

Since wc have been writing, the Coventry memorial has arrived to 
throw a new light upon the distress of those connected with the silk 
trade. These memorialists explain the increased consumption in a 
manner that is not quite in accordance with the account given by the 
London complainants; which is, that the Italian houses hero make 
advances to the manufacturer in Italy, and that in consequence of 
these advances the article is consigned to the London merchant who 
is holding it because there is no demand for it, and ih^ such is the cause 
of the apparent increase. They say that doubtless there an increased 
consumption of silk; but then it arises from the necessity that exists of 
making a heavier sort of goods, by which reason more of the raw ma¬ 
terial is consumed without any advantage to the manufacturer. They 
say that the French have the privilege of making the description of 
goods that answer their purpose the best, and they prefer maurifac- 
turing light ones as the more profitable; but these suitors/or restric¬ 
tion forget at the same time that they enjoy the same privilege of 
selection, and they have chosen ib make a description of goods in 
which the Italian thrown silk is not an ingredient. They are imluced 
to do that because they see that the French have un advantage in those 
articles, and, consequently, the English have very prudently chosen that 
branch of trade where they are upon a par, knd can make a profitable 
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cottipotition with the foreifyn manufacturer. This acknowledgment 
on tlie part of tlie Coventry ribbon weavers clearly proves that there 
is but one article in which the English have to apprehend competition*— 
that where Italian thrown silk is used; and, consequently, if the duty 
were reduced upon it, the manufacturer of each country would bi 
upon equal terms. Is not this policy of the English manufacturer, 
of Selecting the goods in which he can defy competition, driving the 
^ast Indian Bandanas out of the market? 

ir the ma^ufacttirers are so dreadfully oppressed by this heavy sort 
of goods as th^y represent, why do they not buy their raw material 
at the^last India House sales, at 10s. \d, and 15s. Id. per pound, and 
proportionably, according to the degrees of value of the different de¬ 
scriptions, instead of running them up by competition to an advance 
(jgk these prices of 6s. and 7s. ‘per pound. Notwithstanding the la¬ 
mentations of the Coventry memorialists over their ruined manufac* 
ture, the ribbon trade has extended itself more than any other branch 
of the silk manufacture. 

We shall conclude this article with a few extracts from Mr. Charles 
Grant’s unanswerable speech at the close of the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, upon the state of the silk trade :— 

The Right Honourable Gentleman, having shewn the increased 
consumption of the raw material, observes—“ It is notorious to all who 
have any acquaintance with manufactures, that none has ever been so 
nursed or bolstered up by protecting duties as the silk manufacture 
generally, but especially the branch of it connected with thrown-silk. 
The throwing of silk may, in some sort, be looked upon as a separate 
manufacture, and the whole trade long exhibited a singular exception 
to the activity and anirbation of other British manufactures; there 
has been no improvement, and contented mediocrity was all that it 
ever, attained Without the display of that genius and invention which 
usually accompany the enterprise of our traders. It affords a most 
remarkable and humiliating proof of the paralyzing effect of protecting 
taxes, that iti this department we were below foreign nations. While 
in other manufactures we feared lest the advantage of our machinery 
should be communicated to foreigners, in this we ostentatiously avow 
our inferiority. It was an argument used both in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment, that in •respect to the machinery employed in the silk trade, it 
was impossible for Great Britain to compete with France. What then 
has been the consequence of pursuing that course, which it was said at 
the time would tlirow^the nation prostrate at the feet of its rivals ? In 
proportion as theordinary motives of human actions have been allowed 
to operate upon this branch as upon others, in proportion has a spirit 
of competition been encouraged ; in that proportion has a new spirit 
been breathed into the silk trade, and new improvements adopted 
of which there had been no anticipation. These are not my sentiments 
only, but the sentiments of those best qualified to judge ; even of the 
silk throwsters themselves, who candidly confess that the measures of 
Mr. Huskisson have not so much improved an old, as created a new 
trade. The price of throwing silk has been reduced from 8s, and 10s. 
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per lb., to 3 j. and 55. per lb., and one throwster in L'ondon has lowered 
it even to 15.6d. per lb. The effect of the change in the law has been 
to produce a spirit qf exertion and economy of labour. 

‘‘ It has been admitted on all hands that if the old machinery were 
ai|hered to, it would be impossible to compete with rivals ; and very 
recently only the spirit of enterprise and improvement that marks our 
other manufactures has exercised its influence upon that of silk. Jifew 
establishments have started up in different parts of the kingdom’, at 
Cardiff and at Macclesfield—while at Manchester they have risen 
exhalations. But the throwing of silk is only a subsidi^^ and subor^ 
dinate department; it is only a means towards an end, and, if driven 
to choose between the general manufacturer of silk and the throwster, 
it ought to be recollected that the one may flourish, though the other 
should be destroyed ; but the legislature is not reduced to that painful^ 
alternative, for the result clearly proves that the throwing of ^ilk may 
be performed even cheaper than it has yet been done since the alter¬ 
ation of the law. The throwing of silk, I may add, is the only re¬ 
maining difficulty, and if it could be done cheaper, there is no part of • 
the world to which Great Britain might not send the productions of 
her looms. Attempts have been mad« to rival France in different parts 
of the process ; with what success may be seen even by the unskilled 
eye of any gentleman eiilcring the Repository at Charing-Cross. 
Even in colour the comparison is not to the disadvantage of thU 
country. What do I argue from this ? That if the cost of throwing 
silk be reduced, we need fear no foreign markets. It would be easy for 
me to multiply instances, where similar success has altended the mea¬ 
sures of Mr. Huskisson ; but I have said enough to prove that a new 
spirit would be generated in all branches, if the legislature would but 
relax the yet existing restrictions. We now command the home mar¬ 
ket; we might then fearlessly enter the foreign market. I trust that 
next session the legislature will look into the subject. It interests the 
nation most deei)ly ; for the silk manufacturers do not dread foreign 
competition, but illicit introduction encouraged by a high protecting 
duty.” 
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Wb were vety glad to recognise on the envelope of the following article/ihe 
goodly character in which the Sympathetic Numbers were written. Our 
politely-intimated wish was thus as politely complied with. But, we confess 
•^by no means as thoroughly go along with our Correspondent in this case 
as the last ;^£i^d we print the communication as a lively and able piece of 
advocacy on one side of a question, on which we beg to be considered as 
giving no opinion at all. On one point, however, we must say a word, for it 
is a matter of fact^ involving property. The writer compares invasion of the 
•cisting dramatic monopoly, witH the general inventions which have super¬ 
seded old^ashioned goods. But the case is widely different. In the latter 
instance, the field was fairly open to all. The owners of the old goods had 
not given any sums of money to have the'privilege of selling them without 
competition. This is the case—and the sums are enormous—with the 
patentees of our Winter Theatres, "yic difficulty of fairly getting rid of these 
patents is one which, we confess, we have not yet seen any means of over¬ 
coming. If any such be discovered, we should be the first to hail the free¬ 
dom with delight; and then we should agree w^ the most part of what is 
said by our Correspondent in so rapid and tranchant a tone. We should not 
with all, however. For, we cannot attach much importance to the actors 
and actresses being strictly the King’s servants—nor do we consider the prac¬ 
tice of bringing them back to be clapped at, to shm their submission to the 
audience (which is the point on which it is rested here)^ as having much 
connection with dramatic excellence. However, it is fair to let the reader 
now hear what our Correspondent says; which is, at any rate, more 
amusingly said than ore our objections. 


THE THEATRE. 

> 

^ Ower mony masters—-ower mony masters ; as the toad said to the harrow, 
c ^hen ilka tooth gave it a tug.”—S cott. 

Many and plausible are the reasons assigned for the decline of the 
dramatic art in England, My own theory on the subject,—one sin¬ 
gularly obnoxious to the spirit of the times,—is, that since actors and 
actresses have writteif themselves “ the servants of the public,” instead 
of “ His Majesty’s Servants,” they have been good for little; I was 
about to say for nothings but llie names of Charles Kemble, Young, 
and Parren, rose in judgment against the word. In the mean time, 
Ude and late dinners,—turnpike acAs and early debates,—the gradual 
jOBiney* of the metropolis ” Westward HoT*—and the increase and 
splendour of- private entertainments, are alternately assigned by the 
mwatgers as an apology for their ” beggarly account of empty boxes/’ 
and the equally beggarly condition of their inhabited ones; and at 
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length wearied of caterinj? for reluctant guests,—despairing ofwlmuug 
hack my Lord Duke and Sir Harry to their Salmi de heoasses and Cham^ 
bertin, they are forced in their own despite to spread their board with 
half-raw beef, and he’Jivy pudding, liquified with “ the comfortable orea- 
tutf small beer/’ to re-create the voracious throats of Alderman Gobble 
in nbe dress-circle, and honest John Tompkins in the pit; nay I to 
provide still filthier cates fur the obscene maw of the nameless rabble 
of the two shilling gallery ! These, say they, are the veritable and sole 
remaining patrons of the drama, ^ 

The evil thus insured is necessarily reciprocal. The scattered 
remnant of amateurs of the legitimate drama, forming a respectable 
minority, are driven from their post ofobservation by the perpetual glare 
and tumult and flippant coarseness of the modern stage; and the dra¬ 
matic art is finally abandoned to operetta* melo-drama,—farces worthy 
of the suburbs,—and worse than all—to Shakspeare’s matchlqss text, ’ 
wafted “ upon a jig to heaven !” And all this because the actors are 
the servants of the public—of the many-headed monster, John Bull; 
who loves to welcome ‘ Cherry Ripe* in the midst of a Roman 
tragedy,—who endures the ‘ Hypocrite* only for the sake of Maw-* 
worm’s blasphemous parody,—and yisists upon hearing “ Kate the 
curst” scold, in three sharps, to Rodwell*s measures. 

“ They do these things belter in Prance,** and excellently well in 
Germany ; and those who are inclined to hear Shakspeare,—genuine, 
uninterpolated Shakspearff—Shylock without variations, and Turollea 
without a song, may visit Vienna ; and in the classical adjustment of 
costume, and purity of delivery, believe the days of Clive, Barry, Oar-^ 
rick, and the Kembles, come again. I have seen the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice* and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,'represented there iu the very 
perfection of art; ami to audiences so deeply interested, that not 
a whisper interrupted the performance. But then the boxes were private 
boxes,—the pit was filled with a highly respectable class,—the ardu¬ 
ous and emulous actors were “ His Imperial Majesty’s Servants,” tmd 
His Imperial Majesty himself was an unobtrusive but attentive spec* 
tator. 

On the continent, the higher order of players are literally the king’s 
servants; paid in great ])art by the king^s wages; subdued into de¬ 
cency by the king’s presence; and secure, through th| king’s liberality, 
of a competence for their old age. A pension waits upon their rt^tire- 
nient from the stage, and a prison upon their misconduct while they 
still tread the boards. Under this excitement of rewards and punish^ 
ments, no doubles are forced upon the endurance of the yawning 
public,—the stage never “ waits,”—the heroine ofthe drama does \iai 
presume to be oblivious,”—nor the hero to be “ much be-mused in 
j)ort;*' the aoubretie docs not coquet with the pit, nor play fantastic 
tricks before high Heaven to provoke the thunders of the gods ;—old 
Capulet’s mantle is not put on awey, nor his shoes “ unpinked /the 
heel;” for be it observed that none arc more truly submissive to the 
public, than the kiv^s servants, Clairon, the proudest Semiramis that 
ever declaimed from a throne, was sentenced to a week at t'ort Vvveqvc 
as a penalty fur impertinence; and some years ago I saw Levert, in 
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one of her most popular parts, mark her respect for a general titter 
that had saluted her entrhe^ by changing, between the acts, the C6effure 
which had provoked the risibility of the public. Never did I hear a 
more genuine burst of applause than that which saluted her re-entrance 
in a more moderately-proportioned turban. Nay! to so grea^n 
extent is this respect carried in Germany, that actors are frequ^tly 
called for, not only on the conclusion of-the performance, but between 
the acts, and even to the interruption of the piece; and so well 
‘‘^customed are they to stand bowing to the decree of the audience, 
that last yA^ in the magnificent theatre at Munich, I was witness to 
the resurrection of Marie von Beaumarchais, in Goethe’s play of Clavigo. 
Scarcely had the funeral of the deceased maiden traversed the stage, 
when three rounds of applause compelled her to step out of her coffin, 
and perform the ko-too in her shroud. I recollect too seeing Jocko 
required to exhibit his three bows, between the acts of the ballet; with 
his tail as much de trop as that of a comet. I marvel what explosion 
of huzzas would summon Miss Paton from her })caceful grave?—or 
induce Kean or Macready to doff their vests in token of respect to 
their “ very worthy and approved good masters ”—the public? 

It is, unfortunately, an established dogma of modem times, that the 
English are not a play-going nation,—to which it might be added —in 
England; for throughout France, Italy, and Germany, experience 
proves them to be the most determined freouenters of the theatre from 
high to low—from the Scala and St. Carlo* to the Ambigu Comique, 
or the Leopolclstadt. But there they are not compelled to rise at an 
earlier hour than usual in order to travel to the play in time for the 
overture; nor to sit six consecutive hours upon a wooden bench, 
deafened by the hammering of sticks and iron heels, or cries of “Box- 
keeper,” and “ Turn him out,” 

It is not, however, necessary to cross the channel in order to note the 
theatrical propensities of the English nation. Let us examine the 
audiences collected by Laporte at the Englisli Opera House; or those 
attracted to the King's Theatre by the performances of Georges, and of 
Mars. Is it to be supposed, that the merefact of listening to a French play 
is a sufficient attraction to the higher orders of London society ? or shall 
reason prompt us to acknowledge that they are easily and cheerfully 
dbngregated by sight and sound of genuine tragedy, comedy, and 
farerf?—thak an English theatre, established at the west end of the 
town, upon the system of the Theatre de Madame, at Paris, the per¬ 
formances to be restricted between the hours of eight and eleven, 
would be eminently successful,—that its boxes would be permanently 
engaged, and creditably filled; and that even royalty itself, when un¬ 
constrained by the formalities of bespeaking a play, and calling out the 
household troops as an escort through St, Giles's, would probably 
seek a refined relaxation within its walls. 

At Covent Garden, or Drury Lane, setting the mischiefs of their 
remote locality aside, a reform of the abuses sanctified by time and 
custom is -altogether impossible. John Kemble, wisely conscious of 
the advantage he should derive from a more enlightened auditory, 
extended the proportion of private-boxes; and the denizens of the pit 
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and gallery, to whom the subject was manifestly ipdUFerent, since it 
trenched not upon their interests, resisted the innovation by a branch 
uproar of the O, P. row. At present the magnitude of the houses,— 
the responsibility of Ihe managers to the proprietors,—and the bottom¬ 
less pits which engulph their common understanding, forbid all hope 
ofl^endment. With regard to the authorship of the patent theatres, 
the instructions of a ^popular manager to his literary factors is well 
known : “ Remember you are writing for an English pit, which is so 
stupid a brute, that you must arrest its attention by saying, ‘ now th^j^ 
are going to do so and so;—now they are doing it;—no\^ they have 
doile it;' or you never will make your plot sufficiently di#tmcl.** And 
are we to be yoked to the stumbling pace of this stupid brute;—fo be 
assigned un-piMed this bitter ^i7tance ? Peerage, and Baronetage, 
and Squirearchy, and Westminster-Hall,—to the rescue ! 

But, in sober earnest, what author, even unshackled by managerial ’ 
counsels, or of the highest individual calibre, would presume to consult 
his own good sense in treating with an audience? He knows by fatal 
experience that delicate wit, if pointed with elegance, is not broad 
enough for the lamp; that an emulation, or even a translation of 
Scrit)e*s ])rilliaiit conplcts^ would be utterly lost at Covent-Garden, 
unless he could borrow Garagantua’s ?noath to render it audible ; and 
even then, its most biting traits would be lost amid the labyrinth of 
cadences required by the Rossinists of the upper gallery. He knows 
that delicate sentiments a» prohibited at the winter theatres, wlierethe 
spectators never cry unless they see a qualifying strip of green baize 
upon the boards, or laugh unless burlesque wigs or waistcoats announce 
that the dialogue is comical. He knows that honest Bull who weeps 
at Cato's soliloquy, would witness the parting of Michel et Christine 
unmoved; nor allow the Femme-Chaite to have earned her title, till 
she had coursed, and caught, and devoured a mouse before their eyes. 
Paul Pry's umbrella is worth both the prose and the verse of the Bour¬ 
geois gentilhoinme, in his estimation. 

But how are the claims of those brick and mortar Mammoths (the 
winter theatres) to be evaded ; how is the clamorous roar of the indig¬ 
nant proprietors to be silenced? Alas ! if the iron chain of monopoly 
were indissoluble, what had become of spinning-jennies and steam- 
packets, of patent corkscrews and jointed clogs?—the introduction of 
all and each of which was injurious to some old-eslUblished interest. 

I doubt, however, whether old Drury or Covent-Garden would lose 
thirty auditors a-night by the innovation. They would remain in un¬ 
disturbed possession of the city and the standing army ; besides the 
uncounted multitude of amateurs of Christmas pantomimes, Easter 
spectacles, Farley and melodrama, Braham and the cantabile edition 
of Shakspeare. 

In the meantime an agreeable for the weary hoar between 

coflee and the rSveil of Musard and ColHnet, would be provided for the 
polite parishes of St. James, St. George, and St. Mary. Much green 
tea and much scandal would become superfluous ; the bubbling and 
loud hissing urn’’ would no longer make the mournful m^sic of the mono¬ 
tonous drawing-room; cutlets would be unconeciously digested during 
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an intere.stinfT catjpstroplie, and Paris and Aberncthy have written in 
vain ; domestic squabbles would be soothed or silenced by the sweet 
murmurs of Stephens, or the exciting animation of Jones; the Oriental 
Club and the Travellers* would be thinned as instaAitaneously as a New¬ 
market jockey; and the inauspicious query of “ How goes the enemy ?*' 
would become an obsolete sound between twilight and moonli^C^ at 
the west end of the metropolis. 

Scott himself, when undismayed by the terrors of a savage audience, 
Qv^ight recant his vow ; and, writing for the stage, form a new era in our 
literature—^he third effected by his fruitful pen j while Moore and Hope, 
and the authors of Matilda, Granby, and Pelham, might renew the 
triuiSphs of Farquhar and Congreve, and renovate a decayed branch 
of the dramatic laurel. And as a theatre of this description should 
especially exclude every thing offensive to decency, to good morals, and 
^good taste, it is to be expecteS that it would meet with no opposition 
from the constituted guardians of the interests of the public. 


ARRIVALS AT a' WATERING PLACE. 


SCEXE—A Conversazione at Lady Cnimpton’s—Whist and weariness, Cari¬ 
catures and Chinese Puzzle.—Young I^adies making tea, and Young Oeiitlemen 
making the agrceahle.—The Stable-Boy lianding rout-cakes.—Music expressive 
of tliere being nothing to do. 


I PLAY a spade:—such strange new faces 
Are flocking in from near and far : 

Such frights—Miss Dobbs holds all the aces,- 
One can’t imagine who they are I 

The Lodgings at enormous prices. 

New Donkeys, and another fly ; 

And Madame Bonbon out of ices, 

Although we're scarcely in July: 

We'ce quite as sociable as any. 

But our old horse can hardly crawl; 

And really where there are so many, 

We can't tell where we ought to calL 

it 

Pray who has seen the odd old fellow 
Who took the Doctor’s house last vveek?— 

A pretty chariot,—livery yellow, 

Almost as yellow as his cheek; 

A. widower, sixty-five, and surly, 

And stitfer than a poplar-tree; 

Drinks rutn and water, gets up early 
Ta dip his crn'cass in the sea: 
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He's always in a monstrous hurry. 

And always talking of Bengal; • 

They^say his cook makes noble cuny;— 

1 thin^, Louisa, we should call. 

And so Miss Jones, the mantua-niaker, 

Has let her cottage on the hill ?— 

The drollest man, a sugar-baker,— 

Last year imported from the till: 

Prates of his orses and his oney^ 

Is quite in love with fields and farms; 

A horrid Vandal,—but his money 
Will buy a glorious coat of arms: 

Old ClystCT makes him take the waters; 

Some say he means to give*a ball; 

And after all, with thirteen daughters, 

1 think. Sir Thomas, you might call. 

That poor young man!—I’m sure and certain 
Despair is making up his shroud; 

He walks all night beneatl* the curtain 
Of the dim sky and mirky cloud; 

Draws landscapes,—throws $uch mournful glances !«— 
Writes verses,—has such splendid eyes; 

An ugly name,—but Laura fancies 
He’s some great person in disguise I—* 

And since his dress is all the fashion. 

And since he*s very dark and tall, 

1 think that, out of pure compassion. 

I'll get papa to go and call. 

So Lord St, Ives is occupying 
The whole of Mr. Ford’s Hotel; 

Last Saturday his man was trying 
A little nag I want to sell. 

He brought a lady in the carriage; 

Blue eyes,—eighteen, or thereabouts;— 

Of course, you know, we hope it’s marriage^ • 

But yet the femme de chamhre doubts. 

She look'd so pensive when we met her; 

Poor thing I and such a charming shawl I— 

Well! till we understand it better, * 

It's quite impossible to call. 

Old Mr. Fund, the London banker. 

Arrived to-day at Premium Court; 

I would not, for th6 world, ci^t anchor 
In such a horrid dangerous port • 
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Such dust and rubbish, lath and plaster,— 
(Contractors play the meanest tricks)— 

The roof’s as crazy as its master, - 
And he was bom in fifty-six; 

Stairs creaking—cracks in every landing,— 
The colonnade is sure to fall;— 

We sha’n’t find post or pillar standing. 
Unless we make great haste to call. 

Who was that sweetest of sweet creatures, 
Last Sunday, in the Rector's seat ? 

The finest shape,—the loveliest features,— 
I never saw such tiny feet. 

My brother,—(this is quite between us) 
Poor Arthur,—*twas a sad affair! 

Love at first sight,—She's quite a Venus,— 
But then she’s poorer far than fair: 

And so my father and my mother 
Agreed it would not do at all; 

And so,—I’m sorry for my brother!— 

It’s settled that we're not to call. 

And there's an Author, full of knowledge ; 
And there’s a Captain on half-pay; 

And there’s a Baronet from college. 

Who keeps a boy, and rides a bay; 

And sweet Sir Marcus from the Shannon, 
Fine specimen of brogue and bone; 

And Doctor Calipee, the canon, 

Who weighs, I fancy, twenty stone: 

A maiden Lady is adorning 
The faded front df Lily Hall:— 

Upon my word, the first fine morning. 
We'll make a round, my dear, and call. 

Alas! disturb not, maid and matron, 

The swallow in my humble thatch; 

^YoiJr son may find a better patron, 

Your niece may meet a richer match; 

I can’t afford to give a dinner, 

I never was on Almack's list; 

And since I seldom rise a winner, 

I never like to play at whist: 

Unknown to me the stocks are falling; 
Unwatch’d by me the glass may fall; 

Let all the world pursue its calling,— 

Vm not at home if people call. 
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following diary, which contains some very interesting information of the 
pr^nt state of Madagascar, was composed under circumstances not a little 
curious. Since our connection with that island, arising chiefly from the de¬ 
sire to suppress the slave-trade, which had been carried on with the Mauriti^ 
to a considerable extent, the government of the colony has always be^ 
anxious to extend civilization as much as possible, and to keep up the power 
of our ally, the King of that part of the country metAi(?hed in the follflwing 
narrative, behaving undertaken to co-operate with us in the annihilation of 
the trade. The authorities of Port Louis have assisted, especially, in ad¬ 
vancing the discipline and military skill of the troops of this potentate; and 
they have acquired a considerable notion of the English system. As, how¬ 
ever, that system itself has lately undergone considerable change by the 
amendments introduced by Sir Henry Torrens, it was thought right to extend 
this alteration to Madagascar. Accordingly, a skilful drill seijeant was 
singled out from the Guards, and sent tjf) the Mauritius, to be forwarded to 
Taraatave.—The following is that person's composition, and has been sent 
home to his family in this country. '^The style seems, we confess, consider¬ 
ably above what would be expected from his rank in life—but, from cir¬ 
cumstances within our knowledge, we have every reason to believe it to be 
his own writing. Some few verbal errors we have corrected; but, in every 
other respect, there is no other alteration; and we doubt not that our readers 
will be surprised at such a production being that of a Seijeantof the Guards. 
The journal commences on his departure from Port Louis for Madagascar. 

Since the above was written, and indeed while this sheet is passing 
through the press, intelligence of the death of Radama,the king of Mada¬ 
gascar, mcniioned in following narrative, has reached this country, 
R'om the representation here given of this chieftain, we must say that we 
sincerely regiet this event; for, to say nothing of the progress towards 
civizilalion in general which he was advancing among his people, he seems 
to have been sincerely devoted to the abolition of the slave-trade, which, till 
within these few years, was carried on to a great extent letw^n the Alau* 
rilius and Madagascar. That very eminent and exoellenT person, Sir 
Robert Farquhar, during his protracted government of the former place, 
gave the first check to the traffic; and he seems to have been very readily 
and ably supported by Radama, who continued the same course of conduct 
during the government of Sir L^wiy Cole. We trust that the new governor 
Sir Charles Colville, will And the same spirit in Radama's successor. 

Diary of H. M——, 1827. 

IFednesday^ October 2Mh. —I embarked with Mr. Lyall, the Brilfah 
agent, on board his majesty^s colonial brig the Erin, which had pre¬ 
viously gone outside tlie Bell-buoy, Port Louis, and was lyiiig-to for 
* us; at half-past 7 o'clock p. m, sailed with ^ fair wind for Madaga^cW* 
Jan. 1829. C 
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25^A.—WeatherMelio'litful and wind fair ; the island of Bourbon was 
distinctly seen at the distance of about forty miles, at 4 o’clock i\ m. 

t 

26th ,—Wind and weather favourable. Outgoing' upon deck imme¬ 
diately after dinner, about half after 4 o'clock. La Virginie, (formj^iy 
the Wizard,) a regular trader between the Mauritius and Madaga^ar, 
wks seen at three or four miles distance. We bore towards her, and 
soon afterwards our Captain ordered a gun to be ftred as a signal that 
should lie-to, with which she immediately complied, and stood to¬ 
wards us. now bore directly down upon her, and being very 

anxious to hear thl^ ripws from Madagascar, I accompanied the Agent 
in the gig, and we boarded her. After some enquiries addressed to the 
Captain, Mr. Lyall asked if Mr. Campbell* was still at Tainatave, to 
^ which he replied, “ There he is, at your side.” 

Having held a conversation with that gentleman, it was deemed of 
importance, for political purposes, that he should return with us to 
Madagascar, and accordingly Mr. Lyall made the proposition to him. 
To this he consented, upon the ground of public duty, and on the Agent 
granting him a letter to his Excellency the Governor, taking the re¬ 
sponsibility of the measure uporFhimsclf. In a short time we reached 
the Erin, and Mr. Campbell, with two domestics belonging to the 
mission, followed, and got on board just as it became dark, and we 
proceeded immediately on the voyage. 

27ik .—Pleasant weather and good sailing. Afraid of approaching 
too near the land in the night, the Erin lay-to some hours. 

26th ,—^About 7 o'clock a. m. the land was distinctly perceived, and 
soon afterwards the Isle of Prunes and Point of Tamatavc were easily 
distinguished. 

When within a few miles of the idiore, I was delighted with the fine 
appearance of the country*—^liills rising behind hills in beautiful am¬ 
phitheatre—and could not avoid contrasting tile charming aspect of 
nature with the mortal yerer of the climate. 

At 10 o’clock, we anchored in the roads of Tamatave. The Agent 
having written a letter to his Majesty, Radama, I was dispatched, ha- 
Hfted in my best^uniform, with it to the King. Of my trip on shore I 
madf the foliovring report. 

H'aving reached Government House, I found the Governor of Tama¬ 
tave (Mf. Robint) rising from bed, who received me in his shirt and 
trowsers. Having taken the letter for his Majesty, he informed me 
that he had gone tt*short distance into the country to make an appeal, 
according to custom, to some of his peoj^e upon the coast, and he de¬ 
sired me to Wait a short time, when I should receive an answer^ as he 
would forward the letter immediately by a courier, which he accord¬ 
ingly did in my presence, • 

Jifuieiijuit of the 82nd Regiment, appointed by his Excellency Sir Q. L. Cole, 
(lince the death of Mr. Hastie,) as ad-interim Agent at Mada^scar. 

-f* We suppose that it is usual for the higher persons at Madagascar* to assume 
EagSkhti 0 ines.-%r, besides this Mr. Robin, we find, farther on, a Mr. PMUibert^ 
and # Mr. CenroUer, kddixig offices. 
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Mr, Eobin then politely asked me to sit down, and order^i^ English 
beer to be presented, of which I heartily partook, as the day was very 
warm and I very*thirsty. He having previously sent for a Mr. Rcd- 
ington, an Englishifkan, and a resident of Tamatave, to act as interpre¬ 
ts wrote upon half a sheet of paper his name, rank, and titles, and 
it before me ; ])y these means I was early made to know, that 
was Grand Marechal of Madagascar, Commander-in-chief of the Forces, 
General and private Secretary of his Majesty, Radama, Governor of 
Tamatave, &c. &c. &c. He next made numerous enquiries respectinj^ 
Mr. Lyall’s character, all of which I answered to^he bes^f niy judg¬ 
ment* He then stated, that King Radama wa^^v^ry partial toymen 
of good understanding and general acquirements; that having heard 
very good accounts of Mr. Lyall, he had anxiously anticipated his ar¬ 
rival ever since he knew of his appointment, and that his Majesty was 
now very desirous to see him. 

The Governor spoke very indifferently of the late Agent, but I could 
plainly perceive that the Governor di^ not like him, and that he evi¬ 
dently sy>oke under the influence of personal feelings; and I learned 
afterwards, that both H. M, and Mr. Robin had treated Mr* Campbell 
with indignity. « 

Previous tr) my going on shore, I was ordered to ask for horses at 
whatever time King Radama should fix upon to receive the Ageqt,— 
On mentioning this circumstance to the Governor, he immediately rC’- 
plied, that horses would liave been sent though they had notbeSn asked 
for; and besides added, that if Mr, LyaH, or any of the gentlemen 
on ])oard, wished to take a ride this afternoon, as many horses as they 
required could be ready at half an hour's notice. 

Ill a couple of hours the messenger returned from his Majesty, with 
a note to the Governor, who then wrote a letter to the Agent. 

I returned to the ship, and Mr. Lyall sent his complimentH and 
thanks to the Governor, and requested him to be so good as order four 
horses to be in readiness at 4 o'clock. 

A little before the above hour, Mr. Lyall, accompanied by the 
Ca])tain, Mr. Campliell, and myself, went on shore, but the horaes not 
being quite ready, Mr. Robin asked the party into his house* The 
Agent entered and 1 accompanied him, when a general eonversaiion 
followed, and an offer was made, on the part of the Jiing, and also Of 
the Governor, to do every thing in their power to make our i^our 
comfortable and agreeable. He more especially added, that Mr. Lyall 
had only to let lilin know how many horses he required, and he should 
have tliem at all times; remarking that four excellent ones, completely 
caparisoned in the English style, were in readifless. We left Mr* 
Robin, and the party mounted and rode for about an hmr and a hltlf; 
during which time we made a visit to the tomb of the late Mrt Cole^* 
which is situated u]>on a gentle eminence behind the battery,*and about 
the eighth part of a mile from it, and on the border of a smail wood, 
that appears to form the cemetery for persons of distincdoit* A 
number of tombs were remarked in the neighbOUi^oOd, biit none of 

* yormerly a captain in the army, who accon]|)iaxuad Mr. tlampbell to Atadagniw 
« on a separate mission, and not tUestingwith the rec^tioh be hw antlcipatefC » 
reported that he toede it so much to heart, to he <^ier hfs 

C 2 
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thm equal to Mr.'Cole’S, except one of the former commandahts of 
Tamatave who was murdered at Ivondrow. 

I was happy to see that the Mala^ashes, as well as most other 
barbarous countries, seemed to do homage to the dead; and it is but 
justice to the memory of Mr. Cole to add, that both king and pea^t 

spoke well of hhn. ^ 

« 

29tA.—Having heard a great many reports at Mauritius, and also 
Numerous details of affairs from the late agent, which gave every one 
an idea thtfa^the British government had already done too much for 
King Radama, and that the sycophants, by whom he was said to be 
suiTOunded, by their fulsome praises, well-timed flattery, and detest¬ 
able deceit, bad actually made the King forget himself, the Agent 
therefore determined to make our landing in Madagascar as imposing 
as possible, well aware that parade and show—gold and silver—bril¬ 
liant uniforms and gaudy colours, generally speaking, have n great 
effect, particularly over the opinions of savages and semi-barbarians, 
and bearing in mind how much depends upon first impressions; it 
happened very fortunately that I had expended a little extra upon my 
uniform, and Mr. Lyall no small sum, which enabled him to appear 
in a very respectable manner at the court of Radama. 

Having also learned that his Majesty now assumed a haughty, inde¬ 
pendent, and authoritative tone and demeanour—that he imagined 
himself* the greatest monarch upon earth—that he seemed quite 
intoxicated with his power at home, and his renown abroad, and that 
he had treated the British envoys, Mr. Campbel!, and the late Mr. Cole, 
with much indifference, neglect, and indignity, the Agent had taken 
the resolution, from the moment of our arrival, to act with great 
caution, dignity, and independence, but at the same time with every 
becoming deference and politeness. 

It is here necessary to observe, that the last resolution was much 
strengthened on hearing from the late Agent, that he had formerly sat 
on the king^B right hand at dinner; but, since Mr. Robin’s elevation, 
he had put him upon his left, and yielded his place to the Grand 
Ma^^chal. 

It was also very fortunate that, through his Excellency Sir Lowry 
Cole’s goodnesS|^ the Agent had been enabled to keep to his resolution 
of nbt proceeding to Madagascar in a merchant vessel ; as no doubt 
such a step, merely on account of the appearance, would have lowered 
him in the eyes of the Kibg and His grandees. 

Having made thes^ preliminary remarks, I shall now endeavour to 
detail the proceediftgs of the day. 

Being dressed in our best uniforms, the Agent's is allowed to be 
handsome and mine very gaudy, we got into the gig, and were pulled 
astern of the Erin; during oHr progress toward the shore, a salute 
was fired from the Erin, which was returned frohi the battery. 

JtfV. Robin in his best uniform, which, though gaudy with gqld lace, 
certainly is not that of a Grand Marrfchal, arid mounted ui)on a bfpvm 
-chai^ger, tras at the shore ready to receive the Agent; we prticeeded 
towardsBattery, or tempoihkry residence of Kirig^Radania, 
Tamaiet^' of which I shall here give a short description, in order * 
that the ceveihcmies that took place may be better undemlbod. 
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The Battery occupies a .large square of ground, u|>ou a slight eleva¬ 
tion, nearly at the N.W, end of Tamatave, and is. furnished with a tew 
cannon. It Is siArroupded by high, strong palisades, fortmng a com¬ 
plete square, and ITas a door in the centre of each side, at all of 
which sentinels are stationed. At a few yards distance from the pali- 
sa^is a square of buildings, of various magnitudes, and all detached 
from each.other; the principal edifice, fronting the chief gate, is the 
dwelling of Prince Rataffe, (who was in England,) brother-in-law of 
the King, and commandant of Tamatave, while the rest form maga^ 
zincs, store-houses, stables, dwellings for attendants, &c. ^he Battery 
is always given up to the King, during his residence at Tamatave; 
though the principal building, or palace^ only contains three apart- 
inciyts, none of which are very large; yet being well arranged for 
parade as well as comfort, and being vary clean, the residence is by 
no means despicable. Besides, in one corner of the square, towards 
the shore, there is a small lower elevated for the king, and neatly 
furnished, where he passes his time when the weather is very hot, and 
transacts his private affairs. But to return to the business of/the day* 

When within a short distance of the Battery, a messenger havjtig 
informed the Govepior that the troops were not complet^y in older 
for the ceremony, he asked the Agent, as well as myself, to enter his 
house for a few minutes. As sooir^ as we were seated, Mr. Robin 
having informed the Agent (previously) that he had wiues, ale, porteft 
&e. desired him to say what he would drink; being in a profuSe per¬ 
spiration, from the heat of the weather, and a warm uniform, each of 
us cheerfully accepted some beer, and had scarcely drank, when two. of 
his Majesty's officers arrived, and informed Mr, Robin that the King 
was now waiting to roceiye the Agent, We immediately mounted our 
horses, and soon reached the Battery. 

Having enteied on horseback, about five hundred troops, all in 
English uniform, and drawn up around the square, presented arms, and 
the band struck up God save the King, We descended from our horses* 
and were conducted across the square toward the house already de¬ 
scribed, where the King awaited Mr. Lyall, and by the time we arrived 
there his Majesty was at the door ready to receive us. Mr. Robin 
presented the Agent to King Radama, who immediately shook hands 
with him very cordially indeed. Mr. Lyall now presented roe to his*' 
Majesty, with whom he also shook hands in the same ifianq^r. * 
Agreeably to the custom of the country on a first presentation, we 
each left a piece of money in his hand, saying, “ A tribute of respect 
to your Msyesty.*’ 

The King then entered the chief apartment, approached his seat, 
and mac^ a sign to Mr. Lyall, to take the chair on his right band, 
which he immediately accepted. Mr. Robin was seated on the left of. 
the King ^ Mr., Corroller, late. Governor of Tamatave^ now General, 
Secretary-in-Chief, and Aide-de-Camp Jto Radaroa, leas placed on the 
Agent's right; 1 myself on the left of the Grand .Mardchal. PritK^e 
RataflFe^ Mr^ Phillibert (the Grand Judge), and about twenty of , the 
King’s pfficers, were also present, who stood for some time around the 
room, and, then, by a signal fism.his beseated themselves, 

•Mr., Lyall now rose; andr^^liverad a6*ter.<rf introduction from hijr 
Excellency Sir G. L. Colp, fo bis. Majeety, biesides aoine other letters t 
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several volumes respecting his travels in Russia, all elegantly bound, 
■which excited Radama*s minute attention; a machine for spinning 
silk, which was sent by Col. Stavely; a letter, and' a splendid Bible, 
from the 'freasurer of the Missionary Society; & Ciroassian arrow, a 
Tartar whip, &c. With the whip the King was greatly amused. He 
kept it a long time in his hand, shewing it nowand then to his ofli^ers, 
:ind laughing heartily at its broad flap, which makes a noise upon (be 
horse's sides. 

A long conversation was kept up with his Majesty, who appeared 
quite ableVo continue it. He talked of King George IV., the state 
of England, Sir R, T. Farquhar, Sir G. L. Cole, our voyage, and of 
Mr. Lyall’s intention of going immediately to Tananarivon, Irom which 
the King powerfully dissuaded him, because the bad season had already 
commenc^, and he feared we might catch the fever; at the same time 
he added, If you wish to go, I do not mean, in any way, by what I 
have said, to prevent you ; but I give it as my advice, that you should 
return to the Mauritius, and 1 shall await your arrival with impatience 
next June." 

To his Majesty’s advice, who consulted some of his officers in our 
presence on the subject, Mr. nLyall bowed assent, and it was in my 
opinion conscientiously given; for nearly every person in Tamatave said 
that we should be risking our lives by advancing into the interior, and 
even ^dded^ that now the coast was dangerous, and that we ought to 
leave it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lyall then informed the King that he had also brought with 
him about twenty volumes of the newest and best books on military 

tactics ; and that Mr. M-was capable, if his Majesty desired it, 

to instruct his troops in the new manoeuvres, according to the work of 
Sir Henry Torrens. To this his Majesty iuimediately replied, that he 
felt greatly indebted to the British Government for their kindness in 
selecting Mr. M—, and also to Mr. Lyall for having brought the 
books; and then added, that as his soldiers were but half civilized, and 
had with much pains %nd patience become pretty expert in the exercises, 
agreeably to the old, or Dundas% Rifgulaiiom^ if he attempted any 
change, the chance was they would be confounded, aiid would not 
joerform their exercises well, according to one system or the other. At 
the same time^he said, that hereafter he might be induced to have 
some reenMts trained according to the new system, but that he would 
be better able to judge when he had seen the new movements per¬ 
formed. 

The conversation Jiaving turned upon uniforms, Mr. Lyall said he 
WHS sorry to learn that the magnifleent coat lately sent from England 
’to his Majesty was by far too large. The King replied, ‘‘Yes, too 
large, Wide, too big every way—it is like a sack, but certainly it 
is a handsome, a Superb one." He then asked if we would wish to see 
it, to which the Agent replied in^the affirmative, if it was his Majesty’s 
pleastiTe. Begging to be exctised for a moment, the King withdrew 
Jntiy 9 .n adjoining apartment, and in a couple of minutes appeared in 
hJh'b^txttflil scarlet and superbly embroidered coat, whiesh was found, 

be'ltad described, by far too large. His Majesty heartily at 

himsdf, tuid said, &at the people in England must imagine him to ih 

* The writer.—^En, 
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a very tall man» while “ I am in reality a little man, as yon see.'* Wines, 
nle, &c, were presented, while the King, Agent, and-myself, as well as 
all the officers present, drank healths. 

Having sat about two hours, fearing to fatigue his Majesty, Mr- 
Lyall rose to retire? and, in their conversation, proposed a private 
auffience at half-past eleven o’clock the following day. 

Aout two o’clock we took leave of his Majesty, with a hearty shak* 
ing of hands; the Grand Mar(;chal accompanied us to the shore, wheie} 
we embarked, and returned to the ship. 

It is necessary here to remark, that during the time we were with?^ 
his Majesty, the troops were exercising and the band Ij^tying, with 
short intervals. The soldiers went through their evolutions with iQore 
precision than could have been expected for uncivilized peo])le, the 
words of command being given in Malagash, and not, as till lately, 
in English. • 

The impression made upon iny mind to-day was undoubtedly a 
mixture of astonishment and admiration. 

T beheld king Radama, who but a few years ago wore his sallac^ 
now decorated like a European monarch;—a being, who but lately 
was a savage, acting with all the dignity, affability, and kindness of a 
civilized prince; a man, whose ears hud early and long been accus¬ 
tomed only to the sounds of barbarism and slavery, every now and 
then repeating how dear to his heart was the civilization of his coun^ 
try—how much he owed to England, and how determined he was to 
maintain, on his part, the treaty for the total abolition of the Slave 
Trade; in a word, I beheld a prince, endowed with noble sentimenU, 
(and who has his faults, no doubt,) who only seemed to want good 
counsellors, in order to make a rapid march in civilization. 

As for the King’s» Statf, it is but justice to say that they behaved 
with a modesty, affability, and kindness, such as would have done 
them honour at any court in the world. 

j 

SOth .—Our luggage was landed amidst much rain, and had scarcely 
reached the houses appointed for the Agent, ^ the Governor, when 
Mr. Lyall received an invitation for us to bre^fast with his Majesty. 
Having already breakfasted on board the Erin, he returned his com¬ 
pliments, and thanked his Majesty for his kind attention. 

At half after eleven o’clock, (the time appointed for the audience,)' 
horses having been previously sent, the Agent proceeded# to the1:>at- 
tcry, and was received by the King very handsomely; the party pre-«- 
sent having withdrawn, the audience commenced, and lasted about 
two hours, during which time numerous affairs were discussed and 
settled, regarding England and Madagascar, * 

His Majesty, Radama, frequently repeated his ideas, privately and 
publicly, with respect to the British Government; so that, to avoid 
repetition, I will here endeavour to condense them into one ^iew. 

England/’ said the King, ** was •my first ally^^ and has been ray 
faithful supporter. I can never foi^et King George Ute Third, *and, 
far less, Ring George the Fourth. The British Government has done 
every thing for me-^looking at his dress, his olScers.« his soldiers, his 
tabkf &c.,)--aU this,' said he, ^^does honour to y<rar country.^ 
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IRobert Fairquhar was my warm friend ; I must ever hold the name of 
Iceland dear; of her g'ood intentions I have no doubt, and the inte¬ 
rest she takes in the prosperity of Madagascar, and in my glory, is 
r^dered very evident, by her government sending you here, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. M-, I know she can do miich fpr me and my 

people, and I am well satisfied that you can and will aid me your^If, 
and thus add to the obligations 1 already lie under to King Gewge 
the Fourth ; I love England ; I have regarded and still regard her 
‘ comme monpivoV ” The King then held out his hand to the Agent, 
^nd they had a hearty shake. Still holding his hand, he add<*d, 
“ These aiy, my sentiments, and whoever gives a contrary represen¬ 
tation, does injustice to me and injustice to Great Britain. Do me the 
&vour to communicate what I have said to the English government, 
and to his Excellency Sir Lowry Cole, and make my ideas known to 
your countrymen, who ever have shewn themselves my friends, and 
will not forget me so long as I do my duty. The civilization of my 
people is the dearest wish of my heart, and every measure, conducive 
td its advancement, will meet with my approbation and support." 

A general conversation was still kept up; and talking of the King’s 
army, Mr. Lyall said, when the troops were going to exercise, he 
should like much to see them, 4 as he had not well observed them on 
the preceding day, being occupied so constantly in conversation with 
his Majesty, who replied, “ Very well;*' and two minutes afterwards, 
while speaking with the grand Judge, be entered another apartment for 
a moment, the meaning of which was not then understood. However, 
the conversation was again renewed, and in about half an hour, to the 
astonishment of all present, a company of grenadiers preceded by the 
band, marched into the square before the house, when his Majesty said, 

Your wish shall now be gratified,” 

The moment his Majesty was perceived by the troops, they uttered 
something like “ Hurra, Radamato which the King rejilied very 
gently. 

The King and the Agent having taken their stations under the 
veranda, the grenadic^, commanded by Colonel Bayna, went through 
the manual and platoon exercises, firing in company, by subdivisions, 
by sections, and by files; and upon the whole they executed it in a 
creditable manner, though I must not by any means (as others have 
‘done} compare ^hem to British troops. 

The Agent now reminded his Majesty of the improvements by Sir 
Henry Tonrens in the evolutions of the British army, when he ex¬ 
pressed a wish to see the’^manual exercise performed. Mr. Lyall, 
therefore, ordered me to take a station between the troops and his 
Majesty, and to ^o through the manual exercise and the extension 
motions, which I did in their presence, and which appeared to please 
the king greatly. 

The company now gave a general salute; and marched off to the 
tiftie of the “ British Grenadiers/’ ** 

Having taken a little refreshment, we took leave of bis Majesty, and 
went on - board the Erin to dinner. Soon afterwards received an 

the Agent, the Captain of the Erin, Mr. Campbell, and 
dine with the King, the Mlowing day at:six o’dock, which 
invitation was accepted by the whole party. 
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We hod scarcely returned from the sliip, when his Majesty very un¬ 
expectedly visited Mr. Lyall, accompanied by Mr* CprroUer, Prince 
Rataile, Mr. Phillibert, and a guard of honour, all on foot, with about 
twenty women Who were singing all the time the King remained. The 
party remained abdUt half an hour, having freely partaken of Cham¬ 
pagne, &c. His Majesty withdrew saying, “ This is a visit 
cXemoniet which I hope will be returned,** 


3lst —About twelve o*cloek one of the King’s ministers visited 
Mr. Lyall, and being about to take lunch, he sat down and sharsal^ 
the fare, in the course of which he gave the following e^y^anation* 

“ Mr, Lyall,” said he, “ Madagascar, like all other countries, has 
its own rules; and, as you are going to dine with his Majesty to-day, 
it is necessary to explain one of them, respecting your seat at the table. 
He who sits opposite the King occupies the place of honour ; but he 
whom his Majesty places upon his right hand, occupies the place of 
honour and friendship.** 

At the proper time, liorses being sent to the Agent’s ajiarlment, 
Mr. Lyall, the Captain, and myself, all in uniform, (Mr. Campbell 
having written an apology,) proceeded to the Battery, the gate of 
which being thrown open, we cankered up to the house, and were 
saluted by some troops; the band playing ** God save the King.’* 
Upon our descending from our horses, Mr. Corroller came out to 
welcome us, and his Majesty received us at the door in a handsome 
manner; Mr. Robin and Mr. Corroller were the only two individuals 
who sat, besides the King, Mr. Lyall, and party, but whether with 
intent to do honour to hi# Majesty or not, I cannot say. However, it 
is as well to remark that the chief part of the chairs, with which Ta- 
matavc is but ind|fFerently furnished, were set around the dining table. 

Mr. Lyall was placed at the King’s right, while Mr. Phillibert, the 
Grand Judge, sat opposite to his Majesty. The table was set with 
great taste, and covered with a profusion of dishes. Silver and crystal 
abounded, and there were so many courses of well-cooked viands— 
fish, flesh, and fowl, &c, that I thought they would never have an 
end. Even after the King rose and gave tlie health of King George 
the Fourth, the table was again crowded. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Lyall gave the health of Raflama, King of Madagascar, which was 
drunk with three cheers, as well as the former,, the band playing 
“ Rule, Britannia.” Various patriotic toasts were^ru^k. The party 
was very merry, the King took a glass of wine with each in his turn ; 
after dinner Mr. Robin sang u French air, the band accumpanied him; 
aud afterwards Mr. Lyall, being solicited, gave them Auld long 
syne.” The party remained till about eleven o'ctock, when the AfT^nt 
rose and said, “ Your Majesty, I think we have done sufficient h^our 
to the bottle; ’* when the King rose, and, being very warm^ began to 
dance, iif which Mr. Lyall joined; they continued wheeling round the 
room for some time, till they whaled out into the veranda, and the 
Agent called for his horse, and the party broke up a^ut eleven*o'clock 
and proceeded to their respective residences. . , 

Nothing particular occurred duridg the three followir^ days, except 
the King visiting the Agent, and the latt^er refimung the visits, I ac- 
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compaxkied the Agent on one of the evenings, when his Majesty received 
U8 with every possible politeness. As .soon as we entered his apart¬ 
ment, the table was covered, and an English cheese and biscuit placed 
upon it. General and Princess Rafarlah were also present, to whom 
the King introduced first the Agent and then myself. Immediately af¬ 
terwards, silver plates being laid upon the table, the whole partook of 
the biscuit and cheese, as well as some English beer; when we Kad 
finished, his Majesty invited us into the court-yarjl, where there were 
(as is customary every evening) about 200 of his dancers male and 
siiunale, when we had the satisfaction of seeing them perform a number 
of steps. But the music, if it may get the name, was so horrible and 
noisy,^that it was enough to turn the drums of one’s ears. There were 
about five musicians; one played upon an instrument not unlike a 
flageolet, another upon a tin pan slung around his neck, another 
upon a kind of drum, another jupon a piece of iron, and another upon 
a piece of tin upon the ground; but of all the noises I ever heard that 
was the most horrible. 

After the dancers had concluded, Mr, Lyall desired me to give 
them a few tunes upon the flute, as a contrast to the ear-rending noise 
we had just heard. 1 accordingly played several tunes, English and 
Scotch, and concluded by a cuunt|y dance, in which all the dancers us 
well as his Majesty, joined; at the conclusion of which, the assembly 
broke up with an uproarious cry. The Agent being about to retire, his 
Majesty said, you must allow me and General Rafarlah to accompany 
you home,—they having ordered their horses for that purpose ; to this 
Mr, Lyall consented, on his Majesty promising that he would allow 
us to return with him. Tlie party inotintecf, and soon arrived at the 
Agent’s apartments; when after partaking of champagne, the King 
proposed a ride, which was undoubtedly accepted; when we again 
mounted, and the King desired us to ride all four abreast, as there 
were two cream and twochesnut-coloured horses. We rode for about 
an hour and a half, followed by a train of attendants, who endeavoured 
to please us with their uncouth songs. When within a short distance 
of the Battery, his Majesty caused a circle to be formed by his attend¬ 
ants, and in which we had the pleasure of seeing some of his best 
wrestlers perform; at the conclusion of which, we accompanied his 

Majesty home, and having taken a little Madeira, left the King. 

•• 

Kovember To day his Majesty honoured the Agent with his 
company to dinner. At 6 o’clock, the hour fixed upon, the King, the 
Grand Marticfial, General and Princess Rafarlah, Prince Ratafle, Mr. 
Corroller, and Mr, Phillibert, attended by a guard of honour, accompa¬ 
nied by the band, arrived at our residence, though a little after six.— 
I received his M^esty at the gate, and Mr. Lyall at the door of the 
apartment. Dinner being upon the table, the whole entered the dining 
room, ten ifi number, and took their respective seats. The'dinner was 
conducted similarly to that of the Kirfjg, and the party took their seats 
aiecQrdiiigly; it is not necessary to repeat the dlTOrent healths drunk, 
th^ being the same as at the King’s table, or nearly so, 

was ve^. merry. The gun fired, according to cu^m, at 
nihd and co^ was that iustaift ordered; wheii the Sh^ tdok 
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out his watch, and to the astonishment of all present said, ” I intend to 
quit this for my capital in an hoar’s time.” The trhole of his olficiTs 
were in the utmost confusion, for I am certain not an indiviilual at 
Tamatave knew ojihis Majesty’s intentions, they not having made the 
least preparation for a departure; however, they who were to proceed 
^h the King were obliged to make their exit as quick as possible, 
very few of them waiting for coffee; but Radama remained about 4 
quarter of an hour, when he rose to depart; and those that remained 
accompanied his Majesty to the Battery. Upon arriving there be sa!^ 
“As soon as I have taken off this uniform and put on another, I am 
off for Tanauarivon.” He then shook hands, first v(j0ii Mr. Lyall, 
and then with myself, saying “ Adieu, till next June,” and we ksft hia 
Majesty and returned to our lodgings. In order ^ ascertain whether 
the Kingcould possibly leave so early as he said, I returned to the Bat¬ 
tery ; scarcely twenty minutes had elapsed; on arriving there I found 
that his Majesty, his ministers, officers, and his army likewise, were 
gone; and all that I could perceive were a few slaves carrying luggage 
after the army. I was informed afterwards, that the notice they 
get never exceeds two hours for the whole of his army to assemble and 
be in movement. 

In consequence of his Majesty so Unexpectedly quitting Tamatuve, the 
Agent resolved upon sailing for Mauritius on the morning of I'ucsday 
the 7th inst. I was accordingly occupied on Monday the 6th, in getting 
our luggage on board, which I did not complete till one o'clock the fol¬ 
lowing morning; and at six, wc were fairly at sea* 

We had a good passage b^k in the Erin; but the second day we 
were dreadfully alarmed by a “ water-spout,” which came close to the 
vessel, but fortunately took a contrary direction on the firing of a guu, 
which was done by order of the Captain. 

Nothing else particular occurred during our voyage. We anchored 
at Port Louis, on the morning of the 16th of November, after having 
been absent from this port only 23J days. 

In order that the name of slavery may be considered (I may say for 
ever) banished from the dominions of his Majesty, Radama, 1 will 
furnish you with a confidential statement from one of his ministers, for 
the information of the gentlemen whom I have requested this to be 
laid before. ^ 

Radama lately employed a young man to go agiong his enemies to 
the southward of Tananarivon, as a spy, in order to tnow vfliat they 
were doing, especially with respect to slavery; giving him thp strictest 
commands against its encouragement in any way. The youth, 
tempted by a sum of money, soon afterwards sc^ld a slave who w^a at¬ 
tached to himself. The news of this act having reached the King’s 
ears, the man was seized, put in irons, carried to the capital, and'after 
a fair trial cwidemned to death. He was k^pt alone, fipweyer. Until 
a Cobar was held, when his l^ajesty had him brpqght for#am, and 
after explaiiiing his crime, ordercld him to he shot hefol% the assembly, 
Radama then added, “ Such a reward awaits all ^ose who infringe the 
laws respecting slavery.” The head was then severed flom the body, 
and placed upon g pole, in a puWiq pNso* that the. be 

more extensive aud durable, H. Id* 
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This is not exactlywhat, from the Introduction, we were led to believe. 
That made us expect a few episodes—whereas there are two stories 
as distinct as the sun and the moon; nay more so, for they have 
sort of influence the one on the other. Now, notwithstanding the 
subtle arguments brought forward in the said Introduction in favour 
^ characters which do not “ conduce to the catastrophe,*' we must 
say that that is a perfectly different thing from having two thorougiily 
separate storik;, with nothing to do with each other further than being 
bouncf'in the same volumes, and printed alternately, one or two chap¬ 
ters of each at a time. Just as the reader is beginning to warm into 
the coarse of one narrative, and to form an acquaintance with its cha¬ 
racters fast ripening into interest,—he turns over the leaf, and i^ forth¬ 
with plunged over head and ears into the stream of a totally different 
story, and hurried headlong into a circle composed of utter strangers. 
He gets, by degrees, interested In this narrative and these characters, 
when lo! he is suddenly carried back at once, among his old friend.s, 
just as the new were beginning to eclipse them. This alternation 
takes place a dozen times over, confess it made us think of the 

sort of effect it would have to play Othello and Macbeth alternately 
act by act. 

But notwithstanding this, and several other faults which we shall 
notice anon, we think the ‘Disowned* has considerable merit, 
and displays talent far more than in proportion to that merit. We 
mean that there arc indications of powers, which can never long 
remain shadowed and alloyed by the blemishes visible in this work ;— 
there are, in our opinion, undeniable proofs of mind which must ulti¬ 
mately eradicate the great majority of those faults which, we think, 
the author himself will soon recognise to be such. The greatest and 
most pervading is the tendency to over-writing—which occasionally 
comes across you in specimens so startling, as absolutely to mar the 
whole effect of otherwise a fine passage of feeling or of power. It 
brings the author, in his own person, forward at once. You exclaim, 
“ Pooh! no one ever talked so !** or, if it be some contemplation of 
the,^uthor, it recalls most strongly the fact that he is writing a book 
for the jublic, and <irying to startle and shine before them—while, at 
the same time,^t destroys the possibility of the belief that the writer is 
carried away by his subject, and consequently has the words springing 
to elothe his ..thoughts as fast as they start into life. This blemish is 
the more to be regretted in the author before us, as he has great 
powers of language if he would not abuse them. 

The beginning of the book is—an unlucky fault—undoubtedly infe¬ 
rior to the rest. The adventure among the gypsies is, to us, so fan- 
tasfic as to be uninteresting—and the description of the hero's hpst 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Copperas, is an overdrawn and unuatum 
picture of vulgar life which we really wonder at an author of the culti- 

* The DiMwned. By the Autbw of Pelhsm* In fi^ir yds. poet Bvo, Iiondon 
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vation of him before us having been guilty of. Most of his faults lie 
the other way—towards over-refinement and fastidiousness: therefore, 
it is really hard tliat we should be presented with a coarse and dis- 
afrreeable caricature of the nature of that we allude to. Fortunately, 
there is not much of it. But Mr. Brown goes through the whole 
boTO—and he, in addition, to the unpleasant nature of the character 
altogether, is a contradiction. No one represented as so knuwiiTg 
could be so silly—no one so silly could have thriven so well in the 
world. 

But we are forgetting: those of our readers whom the^Dj^wned' may 
not have reached—(and, without disparagement to its circulation or any 
implied compliment to ours, such a thing may happen even a month 
after publication, for a magazine has more regular transmission into 
the country than any book in the formidable shape of four volqineK 
can have)—those of our readers, then, who may not have seen the 
‘Disowned,* will complain that we are talking to them of things un¬ 
known, and will lay claim to their right as readers of a review of a new 
work, to have duly laid before them an abstract of the story, a com¬ 
pendium of the incidents—in short, a complete condensation of ihe 
whole book. Now, we must annoimce to them, that, in the present 
article, they will find no such thing. We object to any thing like a 
regular abridgment, for many reasons. In the first place, it is not 
fair to the author: it turns his story inside out; it pretends, to give, 
in a few pages, that which he has thought required volumes [alas! in 
this instance represent. In a review of Mr. Maturings 

‘ Woman/ in that northern work which was the mighty founder of 
the existing school of criticism, we recollect a passage which always 
tickled us exceedingly, on this very point. The reviewer compares 
the manner in which those of his craft set a novel before their readers, 
in contradistinction to that used by authors, to “ the persecution which 
tlie petty jealousy of his great neighbours at Hagley exercised on poor 
Shenstone/' by leading his visitors “ to inconvenient points of view, 
and introducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a decep¬ 
tion.” Of this cruelty, it seems, the bard of the Leasow^s was wont 
bitterly to com))lain; and the compassionate critic speculates upon the 
similarity of Mr. Maturings feelings at his “ placing the conclusion of 
his book at the beginning of the recital. But,” Jje adds with the 
same sensations of mercy which characterize the cook^maid*s* cele« 
brated retort on the very subject from which He takes his illustration, 

‘ let the stricken deer go weep/ the cook would have more than 
enough to do, who thought it necessary to consult the eel at which 
extremity he would like the ftaying to begin t*’* *But we have more 
compassion. Authors, in this point at least, arc more fortunate than 
eels; for while the march of improvement has, thanks to^Mr, Ude's 
invention, promoted them from merely being flayed, to being broiled, 
aliv< 5 i between the bars,—(he same«march has i^ue^eed.ns to spare 
novelists, on this point, altogether. But we ;have o^r reasons 
besides those which refer to the authors, which, perhaps! our maligners 

* See arficle on Sympathetic Numbers, in our Ma^ino^fbr last month. Third 
, Series, No. IX. 

f Ed. Rev., June, 1818. 
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may say, have had a very preponderating share in influencing our 
decision. 

For, in the second place, we abstain from thg abridgment above 
alluded to for tile sake of our readers. Those who have already read 
the work under infliction, don't want our abstract—think it an unmr- 
donable bore—and, perhaps, skip the rest of the article in consequfiice 
—thereby depriving themselves of the benefit of those judicial dicta, 
J)y which their opinion should have been for ever regulated. Those 
who have not read the book, like it, perhaps, for the moment; but, 
when they get the work, they are sure to anathematize our having 
spoiled their pleasure in the story, in terms not quite ctmsistent with 
either their religious or polite duties. 

We now come to our last, and (in this instance belying Shakspeare) 
of course leasts motive: wc <io Dot attempt the afore-named tasji for the 
sake of ourselves. It is the most irksome, the most difficult, the most 
wearying, and the most unthnnked of all a reviewer's operations. To 
get the pith of three volumes into three pages may, perhaps, considering 
how much pith there generally is in three volumes, be esteemed no 
Very Herculean labour. But it is to be recollected, that a story is not 
the shorter for being bad—genefally (^uite the reverse, as the feeders 
at “ great men's feasts'* can safely testify. It will take as much la¬ 
bour to abstract a long string of twaddle as a long string of force or 
brilliancy. In either case the labour is abominable—for it is very an¬ 
noying to be conscious that you are spoiling tliat which is excellent— 
and still more so to feel that you are wasting your work upon trasli. 

For these reasons, therefore—and we think them all excellent—we 
shall give no precis ofthe story of the ‘Disowned.* Indeed our reasons 
apply here, as Vellum would say, with a “ four-fold” force—for there 
&refour stories in the book—two big, and two little. 

Of the two big ones, that which has given the title to the book is 
certainly the less important, the less wrought-out—and that on whieij 
the author has, manifestly, not staked the higher reputation of his 
work. It is, however, the longer and the lighter—and tor these rt'ii- 
sons probably was selected for the honour of giving natne to the whole. 
In this instance, indeed, there is much similarity to the arrangement of 
‘.Pelham '—for, in that, the more important story is Dot that of the 
hero-^indeed, the hero has, there, scarcely any story at all. But this 
reseniblance*‘extends only to the disposition of the materials, not to tlieir 
character; for, while Sir Reginald Glanville's historyone whose iji- 
terest arises from the representation of the wannest, the deepest, mirl 
the most ferocious passions, that of Algernon Mordaunt, although feel¬ 
ing mingles with it much, is manifestly chiefly employed in developing 
a mind devoted to the highest order of moral speculation. 

Clarence Linden, the Disowned, is, on the other hand—^not, certainly, 
frivolous like Pelham—^but gay, buoyant, light-hearted, and ever lot)k. 
ing-onward cheerfully. Even the “ cross ” which occurs to his love, 
though it afleets him vehemently at the moment, does not long hung 
heavy on his mind. He reminded us, indeed, ef the ordinary manufac¬ 
ture of the Waveriey heroes—handsome, gay, gallant, and success¬ 
ful—but with no great force of character, or depth of mind. Consi¬ 
dering that he is disowned, and at first, though never In distress, yet 
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relatively exceedingly poor,—^his sudden prospeHty, And the means by 
which it is acquired, are fiomewhat novelish, lie rescues an old gen¬ 
tleman, a bachelor, afrom murder by burglars,— Who forthwith atfopts 
him—and makes an excuse, not much needed it seems by either party, 
of ^ relationship which is not explained to the reader till the end Of 
the l)ook, to provide for him entirei 3 ^ fie procures hihi ati appoint¬ 
ment as an attache to an embassy, and declares hisitttention of leaving; 
him his whole fortune. The character of this old gentleman, by iiiunfe«# 
Talbot, is drawn, we think, with great tact and skill, llis atory, which 
he tells his adopted son, forms one of the episodes to winch we have 
alluded. With an absolute episode, where you go through the subject 
at once and have done with it, we do not very much quarrel; and this 
is certainly quite sufficiently connected with the main work. When the 
hero is adopted by Mr. Talbot, whose character, also, has been pre¬ 
viously shewn as strongly marked,—it is, we think, quite fair to give us 
an account of what made him as he is. The worst of it is that, uiider 
the circumstances represented, it is a moral impossibility that Clarence 
Linden should ever have become acquainted with Mr. Talbot at all. 
They meet first at the table-d'hfite of^the painfully vulgar house where 
Clarence lodges. Now it is quite out of the question that a man of the 
extreme, even excessive, refinement of the old gentleman, could ever 
have sat down at Mr. Copperas’s table. The author sees the difficulty— 
and attempts an excuse for it, on the score of the vanity, udiieh he 
makes the grand foundation of Talbot’s character: but it would be just 
as probable that, like the lady in the ballad, he should wish to dine with 
his “ swiae” in “ a silver trough,’* for the sake of the grunts of appro¬ 
bation of that respected quadruped. 

But there is another, and a graver, inconsistency in the character of 
Talbot. In the account of his life, his vanity drives him to an act of 
cruel and brutal unmanliness, with reference to the woman he loves, 
which is, as it seems to us, wholly incompatible with the excellent and 
actively amiable heart which he displays in every action throughout all 
that j)art the book where he is on the present scene. It is true he has 
profited by his faults, and the misfortunes arising out of them. But we 
think no man so kind and benevolent as Talbot is represented, could 
ever have behaved as he did to the woman of his love. We must give 
his account of this—though we fear that, in so dc^g, |vc shojl be 
exciting disgust against a man for whom we have a very great kind¬ 
ness of feeling-^probably from the conviction that the person whom 
we arc fond of must be a different one from the hero of the episode of 
a vain man. Tliis opens with a description of th»effects of his Over¬ 
weening desire of superiority, even in the most trifling, and almost the 
meanest things, at Eton,* at Oxford, and on his debfit in the world* 

* The Instance of the fierce jealousy, and its awful consequence, which he COh- 
ceives against one of his sdiool-fellows for halandng a stick Upon ddn, which he 
himself cannot dti, is so daringly singular and unnatural, thht are cOUrinOed the 
author founds the statement upon a fact. No one, we think, oould present such an 
anecdote to his readers, unless he were provided, in return to their exclamation of 
* how unnatural!’—with the answer * that may be, but it happened/ At all events, 
we think it either has taken place, or it never could. We do not fei^r our readers— 

• for, df course, they m all discriminating readmi^-aocusiDg ui of a bull for this hut 
eapresiion. 
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Wh^xi he enters this last, Mr. Talbot is aware lhat “ thou^ rich, high- 
liom, and good looking, he possessed not one of these three qualities 
Jn that eminence which could alone satisfy his love of superionty, and 
desire of effect.’^ “ I knew/' he says, “ this somewhat humiliating 
truth, for though vain, I was not conceited. Vanity, indeed, is the 
very antidote to conceit; for while the former makes us all ncrw to 
the opinion of others, the latter is perfectly satisfied with its opinion of 
^itself." He therefore determines to excel every one “ in the grace and 
consummateneSB of manner”—in a word, to be the most successful 
man in soAtty of his day. He succeeds, and is “ courted, followed, 
flattered, and sought by the most envied of fastidious circles in 
England, and eren in Paris.” He is at this climax of success when 
comes “ the great era of his life, love.” 

Among myacquamtance,was*LadyMaiy Walden, a widow of high birth, 
and noble, though not powerful connexions. She lived about twenty miles 
from London, in a beautiful retreat; and though not rich, her jointure, ren¬ 
dered ample by economy, enabled her to indulge her love of society. Her 
house was always as full as its size woiUd permit, and 1 was among the most 
welcome of its visiters. She had an only daughter—even now through the 
dim mists of years, that beautiful a^d fairy form rises still and shining before 
me, undimm^ by sorrow, unfaded by time. Caroline Walden was the ob* 
ject of general admiration, and her mother, who attributed the avidity with 
which her invitations were accepted by all the wits and elegants of the day 
to the charms of her own conversation, little suspected the face and wit of 
her i^aughter to be the magnet of attraction. I had no idea at that time of 
marriage, still less could I have entertained such a notion, unless the step 
had greatly exalted my rank and prospects. 

The poor and powerless Caroline Walden was therefore the last person 
for whom I had what the Jargon des meres terms ' serious intentions/ How¬ 
ever I was struck with her exceeding loveliness, and amused by the vivacity 
of her manners: moreover, my vanity was excited by the hope of distancing 
all my competitors for the smiles of the young beauty. Accordingly, I laid 
myself out to please, and neglected none of those subtle and almost secret 
attentions, which, of all flatteries, are the most delicate and successful; and 
I succeeded. Caroline loved me with all the earnestness and devotion 
which characterize the love of woman. It never occurred to her that I was 
only trifling with those affections which it seemed so ardently my intention to 
win. She Knew that my fortune was large enough to dispense with the 
necessity of fortune with my wife, and in birth she would have equalled men 
of grwd^r prjtensfcns to myself; added to this, long adulation had made her 
sensible, though not vain, of her attractions, and she listened with a credu¬ 
lous ear to the insinuated flatteries I was so well accustoiped to instil. 

Never shall I forget—no, though I double ray present years—the shock, 
the wildness of desp^r with which she first detected the selflshness of my 
homage; with whi<m she saw that I had only mocked her trusting simpli¬ 
city ; and that wmle she had been lavishing the richest treasures of her heart 
before the burning altars of Love, my idol had been Vanity, and my offerings 
deceit. She tore herself from the profanations of my grasp; she shrouded 
(Jherself from my presence. All interviews with me were rejected; all my 
letters returned to me unopened; arid though, in the repentance of my^eart, 

I entreated, I urged her to accept vows that ware ho longer insincere, her 
pride beoaine her punishment, as well as my own. In a moment of bitter 
end. de^a'ate feeling, she accepted the offers of another, and made the 
riage bohd & fatal and irrevocable barrier to our reconciliation and tmion. ' 

Oh 1 how I now cursed my infatuation I how passionate^ I recalirf the ■ i 
past! how coldly I turned from the hollow and false world, to whose service 
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I had sacri^Ced my happiness, to muse and madden over the prospects I had 
destroyed, and the loving and noble heart 1 had rejected! Alas! after all, 
what IS so untrrateful as that world for which we r^ounce so much ? Its 
votaries resemble4hc Gymnosophistse of old, and while they profess to make 
their chief end pleasure, we can only learn that they expose themselves to 
every torture and every pain!" 

Caroline, now become Lady Merton, mixes largely in the 
world, and she and Talbot often meet. She at first assumes inai|Eb- 
rence, if she feels it not; and this coldness “ galls to the very quick the 
morbid acuteness of his self-love ” He again attacks her:— ^ 

I spare you and myself the gradual progress of my sche^s. A woman 
may recover her first passion, it is true; but then she must replace it with 
another. That other was denied to Caroline: she had not even children to 
engross her thoughts and to occupy her * prodigal ’ affections; and the gay 
world, which to many become an object, was to her only an escape. 

Clarence, my triumph came I Lady W&lden (who had never known our 
secret) invited me to her house : Caroline was there. In the same spot where 
we had so often stood before, and in which her earliest affections were insen¬ 
sibly breathed away, in that same spot, my arm encircled her, and I drew 
from her colourless and trembling lips, the confession of her weakness, the 
restored and pervading power of my remembrance. 

But Caroline was a proud and virtuous woman: even while her heart 
betrayed her, her mind resisted ; and m the very avowal of her unconquei*ed 
attachment, she renounced and discarded me for ever. 


This again irritates his vanity. He could, he says, have consented 
. to part from her for ever—but then the sentence of separ&tion must 
have sf)ning from hirmelf. However, for the time, he suppresses 
these feelings, and buries himself in the country with his books:— 


But I was then too bound to the world not to be perpetually reminded 
of its events. My retreat was thronged with occasional migrators fVom 
London; my books were mingled with the news and scandal of the day. All 
spoke to me of Lady Merton; not as I loved to picture her to myself, pale 
and sorrowful, and brooding over my image; but gay, dissipated, the dis¬ 
penser of smiles, the prototype and deity of joy, I contrasted this account 
of her with the melancholy and gloom of my own feelings, and I resented as 
an insult to myself, that which 1 ought to have rejoiced at, as an engrossment 
of reflection, for her. 

In this angry and fretful mood I returned to London. My empire was 
soon resumed; and nov/. Linden, comes the most sickening part of my con¬ 
fessions. Vanity is a growing and insatiable disease: what seems iS its 
desires as wealth to-day, to-morrow it rejects as povertj^ 1 wife at first 
contented to know that 1 was beloved; by degrees, slow, yet sure, 1 desired 
that others should know it also. I longed to display my power over the cele¬ 
brated and courted La^ Merton ; and-to put the last crown to my reputa¬ 
tion and importance. The envy of others is the fopd of our own self-love. 
Oh, you know not, you dream not, of the galling mortifications to which a 
proud woman, whose love commands her pride, is subjected. I imposed 
upon Caroline the most humiliating, the most painful tasks; I would allow 
her to see none but those I pleased; to go to no place, where I withheld my 
consent; and I hesitated not to ex^jrt and testify my power over her aftec- 
tions, in proportion to the publicity of the opportunity. 

Yet, with all this littleness, would you believe that I loved.Caroline with 
the most ardent and engrossing passion ? I have paused behind her, in order 
to kiss the ground she trod on; I have staid whole nights beneath her win¬ 
dow, to catch one glimpse of her passing form, even though I had spent 
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hours of the day-time in her society • and though my love burned and con¬ 
sumed me like a fire* 1 would not toeathe a single with against her innocenoe, 
or lake advantage of my power to accomplish what I knew, from- her 'nrtue 
and pride, no atonement could possibly repay. Such are (the inconststenmes 
of the heart, and such, while the/ prevent our p^eQtion» redeem ub froth 
the uttemess of vice. Never, even m my wildett d^t, was I blind to the 
glory of virtue, yet never, till my latest years, have I enjoyed the facul^to 
avail myself of my perception. I resembled the mole, wnich by Bpya^is 
supposed to possess the idea of light, but to be unable to comprehend the 
objects on which it shines. 

Among the varieties of my prevailing sin, was a weakness, common 
enougli.to wc|ridly men. White I ostentatiously played oh*" the love J had 
excit^i 1 couW not bear to show the love I felt In our country, and, per¬ 
haps, though in a less degree, in all other highly artificial states, enthusiasm, 
or even feeling of any kind, is ridiculous; and 1 could not endure the thought 
that my treasured and secret affections should be dragged from their retreat,' 
to be cavilled and carped at by ^ 

Every beardletis, vain comparative. 

This weakness brought on the catastrophe of my love; for, mark me, 
Clarence, it is through our wmkmssea that our vices are. punish^. One night 
I went to a masquerade; and white 1 was sitting in a remote corner, three 
of my acquaintances, whom I recognized, though they knew it not, approached 
and rallied me upon my ro?nar/^f c att|Lchment to Lady Merton. One of them 
was a woman of a malicious and sarcastic wit; the other two were men 
whom J disliked, because their pretensions interfered with mine; they were 
diners-out, and anecdote-mongers. Stung to the quick by their sarcasms 
and lauglifer, I replied in a strain of mingled arrogance and jest; at last I 
spoke slightingly of the person in question ; and these profane and false lips 
dared not only to disown the remotest love to that being wlio was more to 
me than heaven and eaiih, but even to speak of herself with ridicule, and 
her affection with disdain. 

In the midst of this, 1 turned and beheld, within hearing, a figure which 
I knew upon the moment O God! the burning shame and agony of that 
glance !—It raised its mask —I saw that blanched cheek, and that trembling 
lip ; and I knew that the iron had indeed entered into her soul, 

Clarence, 1 never beheld her agaiii alive. Within a week from that 
time she was a corpse. She had borne much, suffered much, and murmured 
not; but this shock pressed too hard, came too home, and from the hand of 
him for whom she would have sacrificed all! T stood by her in death ; I 
beheld my work; and I turned away, a wanderer and a pilgrim upon the 
face of tlie earth. Verily, I have had my reward. 

This is dreadful—this is horrible. The first impulse on reading it 
is to sHHnk wfch disgust from the man who, under any circumstances, 
could have acted thus ; and undoubtedly tliat impulse is the true and 
just feeling- ITie very extent of this disgust, however, proves the 
vigour and nature of the writing; and accordingly, when the iinpres- 
fiiou of the invented scene, as such, has sufficiently subsided for us to 
look back to it critically, we cannot but admire the conception for its 
originality (—though we recoil from its nature—) as well as the force 
and fire with which it is rendered. And, omitting this moral blot, 
and, speaking only of the compositian of this episode, we, as critics, in 
turning over the leaves again, after having finished the book, light 
with the more pleasure upon it, from its frank, free, and rapid tone 
being in contradistinction to the over-wrought, exaggerated language, 
which in of the passages of meditative suffering, foraS} as we 
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hftve already hinted, the main blemish of the book. We are more than 
ever eonvinced that the delineation of passion is the fbrte of the author 
of ^*"'pelbam-” • 

We h^ve given so much space to this first episode, that we have 
veally none left for that of the young painter* Its conception we 
fine and (metaphysically) true to nature. And the exeeution is 
moot suecessAftUy, but, perhaps, somewhat unpleasantly, painfuh 
have added the word metaphysically,” in the sentence above, ftoitt 
our thinking that there is an inconsistency, in a practical point of view*, 
in an artiSt who is represented as having so much genms, not having 
had more cultivation in his art, or not perceiving tne wan^ of it. 
Altogether, we think this character, though very paii^l to contemplate, 
nay perhaps one from which, as we read, we wish to get ftee, coukl 
not have been wrought as it is by a person of any thing like ordinary 
talents. 

We are aware that we ought now to accompany the hero through 
the book; but really we do not know how. There is no plot—and we 
say this without fear of annoying the author, for be expresses his eon* 
tempt of plots in his Introduction—Linden’s love, like Pelliam's, is 
scarcely at all wrought out;—(we li(fe Lady Flora’s letters to her triend, 
however, very much ;)—and we want for other things the space which 
extracting a single scene would take. But, before we turn to the story of 
Mofdttunt, on which we purpose being somewhat more expliiiit. we must 
say that there are several of the minor characters of the bftok whom 
we wish to abuse a little. Lord Aspeden. the ambassador, is im¬ 
possible. physically and morally. In the first place, a man professing, 
and bragging of his skill in. the trade of compliments could never have 
made every one of them an insult. In the next, he never could have 
been an ambassador six months—for the court to which he was 
sent would, certainly, before that time have remonstrated with hia 
Britannic Majesty for accrediting a natural fool. So much Ibr the 
moral impossibility—the physical consists in the fact that talking as 
he is represented to do, he, beyond all question, would have been 
thrown out of window by some ill-natured, thick-beaded country- 
gentieman at least twenty years before the book begins. Trollolop. 
the peculiar charm of writing whose name we can by no means per¬ 
ceive, tbmigh the author declares there is no such oblectatioii under 
the sun—Trollolop, (no! we cannot discover the dfeligl:^ ior thfc life of 
us,) the metaphysician, is iui overstrained caricature ;—and tlio baronet 

with a good heart,” is another caricature which we are very sorry 
to sec drawn. Good hearts are not so common as to need to be 
sneered down. We think that it is by no means usual for excellent 
feeling to be eoupled with extreme weakness; nay, so little are we of 
that opiaioni, that we believe that, for one instance in which a good 
heart does harm by being coupled^ as in this case, with a weak hecMi. 
there are fifty in which a bad, a corrupted, a cold, or a callous heart 
does harm, let the head with which it is coiipled be what it may. 
Moreover, caricaturing good feeling is a sort of hon^age to those pos¬ 
sessed of bad—and it is one in which they especially delight 

now come to the (in pdint of importance) main subject of 
work; via. the (dmnicter of Algernon Mordaunt Into Ais story we 
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must «nter a little, seeinp; that, strange to say ! the development of his 
character is somewhat influenced by the force of the circumstances 
which occur to him. He is, first, introduced to us by his horse kicking 
the hero, Clarence Linden, in the yard of a country^nn ; which occa¬ 
sions some intercourse of civility between them. But then they do not 
meet again for several years, and nearly three volumes—not, indeed 
till ^fter the real catastrophe of Mordaunt’s story, though the most 
elaborate part of his philosophy is given aiterwards. We fear our first 
extract will be rather a long one; but it describes, and, as we think, 
very skilfully,Jiappily, and delicately, the causes which laid the foun- 
dation^for his very peculiar, but very estimable, character:— 

Algernon Mordaunt was the last son of an old and honourable race, which 
had centuries back numbered princes in its line. His parents had had many 
children, but all (save Algernon, the youngest) died in their infancy. His 
mother perished in giving him birth. Constitutional infirmity, and the care 
of mercenary nurses, contributed to render Algernon a weakly and delicate 
child; hence came a taste for lonelinesss and a passion for study, and from 
these sprung on the one hand the fastidiousness and reserve, which render 
us unamiable, and on the other the loftiness of spirit and the kindness of 
heart, which are the best and earliest gifts of literature, and more than coun¬ 
terbalance our deficiencies in the ‘*^inor morals" due to society, by their 
tendency to increase our attention to the greater ones belonging to mankind. 
Mr. Mordaunt was a man of luxurious habits and gambling propensities : 
wedded to London, he left the house of his ancestors to moulder in desertion 
and decays but to this home, Algernon was constantly consigned during his 
vacations from school; and its solitude and cheerlessness, joined to a dispo¬ 
sition naturally melancholy and thoughtful, gavetliosc colours to his temper 
which subsequent events were calculated to deepen, not efface. 

Truth obliges us to state, despite our partiality to Mordaunt, that when he 
left his school, after a residence of six years, it was with the bitter distinction 
of having been the most unpopular boy in it. Wliy, nobody could exactly 
explain, for his severest enemies could not accuse him of ill-nature, cow¬ 
ardice, or avarice, and these make the three capital offences of a school-boy ; 
but Algernon Mordaunt had already acquired the knowledge of himself, and 
could explain the cause, though with a bitter and swelling heart. His ill 
health, his long residence at home. Ins uniriended and almost oqihan situa¬ 
tion, his early habits of solitude and reserve, all these, so calculated to make 
the spirit shrink within itself, made him, on his entrance at school, if not 
unsocial, appear so: this was the primary reason of his unpopularity; tlie 
seflond was, that he perceived, for he was sensitive (and consequently acute) 
to the jxtreme. the cnisfoitune of his manner, and in his wish lo lectify it, 
it became doobly unprepossessing; to reserve, it now added embarrass¬ 
ment, to coldness, gloom; and tlie pain he felt in addressing or being ad¬ 
dressed by another, was naturally and necessarily reciprocal, for the effects 
of sympathy are nowhere so wonderful,-yet so invisible, as in the manners. 

By degrees he shiffined the intercourse which had for him nothing but 
distress, and his volatile acquaintance were perhaps the first to set him the 
example. Often in his solitary walks he stopped afiir off to gaze upon the 
sports, which none ever solicited him to share; and as the shout of laughter 
and of happy hearts came, peal after peal, upon his ear, he turned enviously, 
yet not mmi^antly away, with tears, fi^hich not all his pride could curb, and 
muttered to himself, “ And these, these hate me !'* 

There arelwo feehngs common to all high or affectionate natures, that of 
extreme susceptibility to opinion, and that of extreme bitterness at its in¬ 
justice. These feelings were Mordaunt’s; but the keen edge which one 
blow injures, the repetition blunts; and, by little and little, Algernon be- 
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fjamc not only accustomed, but, as he persuaded hinAelf, indifferent to his 
want of popularity; his step grew more lofty, and his address more col¬ 
lected, and that Which was once diffidence, gradually hardened into pride. 

His residence atthe university was neither without honour nor profit A 
college life was then, as now, either the most retired or the most social of all 
«thers; I need scarcely say which it was to Mordaunt, but his was the age 
when solitude is desirable, and when the closet forms the mind better than 
the world. Driven upon itself, his intellect became inquiring, and it^ re¬ 
sources profound; admitted to their inmost recesses, he revelled among the 
treasures of ancient lore, and in his dreams of the Nymph and Naiad, or 
his researches after truth in the deep wells of the Stagyrit^ or the golden 
fountains of Plato, he forgot the loneliness of his lot, aria exliausted the 
hoarded enthusiasm of his soul, * 

But his mind, rather thoughtful than imaginative, found no idol like 
“ divine philosophy.” It delighted to plunge itself into the mazes of meta¬ 
physical investigation—to trace the sprifigs of the intellect—to connect the 
arcana of the universe—to descend into the darkest caverns, or to wind 
through the minutest mysteries of nature, and rise, step by step, to that 
arduous elevation on which Thought stands dizzy and confused, looking 
beneath upon a clouded earth, and above, upon an unfathomable heaven. 

Rarely wandering from his chamber, known personally to few, and inti¬ 
mately to none, Algernon yet left Ijehind him at the university the most 
remarkable reputation of his day. Tie had obtained some of the highest 
of academical nonours, and by that proverbial process of vulgar minds which 
ever frames the magnificent from the unknown,—the seclusion in which he 
lived, and the recondite nature of his favourite pursuits, attached to his 
name a still greater celebrity and interest, than all the orthodox *and regular 
dignities he had acquired. There are few men who do not console them¬ 
selves for not being generally loved, if they can reasonably hope that they 
are generally esteemed. Mordaunt had now grown reconciled to Irimseff 
and to his kind. He had opened to liis interest a world in his own breast, 
and it consoled him for his mortification in tlie world without. But, better 
than this, his habits as well as studies had strengthened the principles and 
confirmed the nobility of his mind. He was not, it is true, more kind, more 
lienevolent, more upright than before ; but those virtues now emanated from 
principle—not emotion. 

We have often thought that principle to the mind is what a free constitu¬ 
tion is to a people: without that principle, or that free constitution, the one 
may be for the moment as good—lhe other as happy, but we cannot tell 
how long the goodness and the happiness will continue. 

This, we think, is good. It combines strong sense and ammble 
feeling; and is (almost entirely) free from the chi%f fa^tsof this work. 
Mordaunt goes from the university to London, where he finds how 
little his ideas and feelings coincide with his father’s. His father 
seems wretched and ashamed in his son’s presence—the reasons for 
which afterwards but too fearfully appear—vie., that he has» with 
something very like dishonesty, deprived him of his inheritance. He 
sends him abroad. On Algernon’s return, his father is dead. 

He had not been long returned, before he found two enemies to his tran¬ 
quillity—the one was love, the other appeared in the more formidable guise 
of a claimant to his estate. Before Algernon was aware of the nature df the 
latter, he went to consult with his lawyer. 

“ If the claim be just, I shall not, of course, proceed to law,” said 
Mordaunt, 

But without the estate, Sir, you have nothing!” 

True,” said Algernon, calmly. 

But the claim was not just, and to law he went. 
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The person with ^om Mordaunt is in love, it the niece of en old^ 
Indian General, who objects to the match, in Consequence of the 
suit—while a cousin of Mordaunt, who is inclined to assist him, alpo 
protests aofainst the marriage, on the score of the “ new blood" of the 
lady’s family. The general and his sister are represented as peoplq 
considerably more intolerable than is easily consistent with possibility: 
aiidrtheir exceeding brutality, conjoined with the endeavour to force 
upon Isabel an odious match, drives her to the extremity of running 
away with Mordaunt We confess we are both too delicate and too 
indelicate to aj^rove of the ideas which the author puts into her head, 
upon her elopement. She knows that their marriage will go near to 
rnin her lover, by depriving him of the countenance and assistance, and 
ultimately the succession, of his rich relation. She therefore forms an 

idea of-but really, it is too ^nice a matter for us to substitute our 

words for the author’s:— 

She was a person of acute, and even poigrnant sensibilities, and these the 
imperfect nature of her education had but little served to guide or to correct; 
but as her habits were pui^ and good, the impulses which spring from 
habit were also sinless and exalted, and if they erred, they leant to vir¬ 
tue’s side,” and partook rather of a rojnantic and excessive generosity than 
of the weakness of womanhood or the selfishness of passion. All the miseiy 
and debasement of her equivocal and dependant situation had not been aide 
to drive her into compliance with Mordaunt's passionate and urgent prayers; 
and her hejrt was proof even to the eloquence of love when that eloquence 
pointed towards the worldly injury and depreciation of her lover ; but this 
new persecution was utterly unforeseen in its natixre, and intolerable from 
its cause. To many another—^to be tom for ever from one in whom her 
whole heart was wrapped—^to be forced not only to forego his love, but to 
feel that the very thought of him was a crime; all this, backed by the vehe¬ 
ment and galling insults of her relations, and the sullen and unmoved mean¬ 
ness of her intended bridegroom, who answered her candour and confession 
with a sort of stubborn indifference and an unaltered address, made a load of 
evil, which could neither be borne with resignation, nor contemplated with 
patience; yet, even amidst all the bitterness of her soul, and the incoherent 
desperation in which her letter to Mordaunt had been penned, she felt aSsort 
of confused resolution that he should not be the sacrifice. 

In extreme youth, and still preserving more than childish innocence, she 
did not exactly perceive the nature of her trust in Mordaunt; nor the conse-. 
quenpes of any other tie with him than the sacred one of marriage; but she 
had read juid heard of^omen, in their noble and fond devotednesi, sacrific¬ 
ing all for love, %nd she had internally resolved that she would sw^l their 
number, rather than cost him a single loss or deprivation. To sacrifice, fer 
Algernon Mordaunt—^what happpiuess, what pride in the thought I and that 
thought reconciled her to the letter she wrote, and the prayer which it con¬ 
tained. Poor girl t little did she conceive that in the eyes of the world that 
sacrifice, that s^f-devotion, would have been the greatest crime she could 
commit 

Now, this we cannot but be old-fashioned enough to consider very 
false sentiment. We do not—as we doubt not, the author will give tra 
credit for^lookupon it merely with the straight-forward worldly judg-^ 
ment which, in this case, would be a very uiyust one. We can con¬ 
ceive such ideas to exist in a young person’s mind quite cowipatiblj 
with purity. But we cannot but regard the reasoning as wholly 
and, we think, the author ought to have rtwrwn thie, iaslettd ^ ending 
in a tone carrying forgiveness almost into af^robation* Were tkate no 
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dther pdint save one—the fate of the children—that alone oup;ht to 
shew the iniquity of the measure. We think such matters had better 
not be touched upon at all—but when they are, an author should 
not leave them in this equivocal state. 

•Mordaunt, of course, will not listen to such an arrangement. They 
are married, and go to reside at Mordaunt-hall, a place on the anti¬ 
quity and the patrician character of all the appointments of which Qie 
author loves to dwell. Indeed, his reverence for were antiquity of 
descent, which peeps forth very frequently, manil'estly has a stronger 
hold upon his mind than we should have thought quite fb consonance 
with some other of its qualities. There is another bent also—Vhich 
wc cannot but lament and condemn most strongly—of a natuije pecu¬ 
liarly, we should have thought, disbrepant from the metaphysical tastes 
which arc so much brought forward, with which we are presenietl im¬ 
mediately upon Mordaunt taking his bride home. We allude to a belief 
in omens and prognostics ; it is not only brought forward in the passage 
we are about to notice, where the circumstance described might almost 
be taken as the hallucination of a romantic mind, but it is seriously 
repeated by the author himself in a subsequent part of the b 9 uk, with 
other circumstances which he uses every privilege of authorship to 
impress upon the reader’s mind as facts :— 

We said the autumn and winter were gone; and it was in one of those 
latter days in March, when, like a hoyden girl subsiding into dawning 
womanhood, the rude weather mellows into a softer and tenderer month, 
that, by the side of a stream, overshadowed by many a brake and tree, from 
which the young blossoms sent “ a message from the spring,” sate two 
persons. 

I kno^ not, dearest Algernon/’ said one, who was a female, ** if this 
is not almost the sweetest month in the year, because it is the month of 
/fope.” 

Ay, Isabel; and they did it wrong who called it harsh, and dedicated 
it to Mars. I exult even in the fresh winds which hardier frames than * 
mine shrink from, and I love feeling their wild breath fan my cheek as I 
ride against it.” 

“ And so do T/* said Isabel, softly; “ for the same winds which come to 
my cheek must have kissed yours.” 

** I remember,” said Algernon, musingly, “ that on this very day three 
years ago, I was travelling tlirough Germany, alone and on horseback, end 
I stood not far from Ens, on the banks of the Danuta; tlje watens of the 
river were disturbed and ^erce, and the winds came loud and angry against 
my face, dashing the spray of the waves upon me, and filling my spirits with 
a buoyant and glad delight; and at that time 1 had been indidging M dreams 
of poetry, and had laid my philosophy aside ; and, in the inspiration of the 
moment, I lifted up my hand towards the quarter from whence the 
mnds came, and questioned tliem audibly of their birth-place, and iheir 
Iwurne; and as the enthusiasm increased, 1 compared them to our human 
life, whieh a moment is, and tlien is not; and» proceeding from to 
fol^, I asked them, as if they were ,the weird interpreters of for a 

type and sign of my future lot.” 

“ And what said they?” inquired Isabel, smiling, yc^t smiling timidly. 

“ They answered not ” replied Mordaunt; “but a voice wi^n me seemed 
to say—‘ Look above!' and I raised my eyes, but I did not see iheey love-— 
so the Book of Fatelied.*’ 

“ Nay, Alg^pn, what did you see ?’' asked Isabel, more earnestly than 
the que^tbn deserved. 
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I saw a thin cloud, alone amidst many dense and dark ones scattered 
around; and as 1 gazed, it seemed to take the likeness oi a funeral proces¬ 
sion—coffin, bearers, priest, all—as clear in the cloud^as 1 have seen them 
on the earth, and I shuddered as I saw ; but the winds blew the vapour 
onwards, and it mingled with the broader masses of cloud ; and then, Isabel, 
the sun shone forth for a moment, and I mistook, love, when T said you 
wgre not there, for that sun was you ; but suddenly the winds ceased, and 
the rain came on fast and heavy: so ray romance cooled, and my fever 
slaked—I thought on the inn at Ens, and the blessings of a wood tire, which 
s lighted in a moment, and I spurred on my horse accordingly.'’ 

We conclucie the anniversary of tliis omen is doomed to be unfortir 
nate inasmuch as, before they reach home, a letter arrives announcing 
the unfavourable termination of the law-suit—which, in fact, is ruin. 

There is, then, a gap of four^ years in llie course of the story, and 
for above half a volume we are carried among the guy mazes of fashion¬ 
able life with Clarence Linden. Of a sudden, we have Mordaunt and 
his wife again placed before us—in abject want. Mordaunt bears 
another name, and it is some time liefore his identity with Glendower 
is officially announced to the reader. But as it is quite clear that 
they are one and the same, this^very transparent mystery seems to 
us idle. He is represented as earning a very scanty livelihood by 
writings which, “ then obscure and unknown, were destined, years 
afterwards, to excite the vague admiration of the crowd, and the deeper 
homage of the wise,” The attachment existing between his wife and 
himself is depicted as most tender and extreme ; and, where they first 
are introduced to the reader after the lacune we have mentioned, slie 
comes and endeavours to take him from his work, prolonged into ex¬ 
treme lateness, in a manner undoubtedly very touchingly given. But, 
then, the scene is prolonged greatly too much, and deteriorates in* o that 
fatal over-writing—that allowing a heap of gorgeous words to assume 
the place of ideas—which throws so great a blemish over several parts 
of this book- For instance, we will not speak in caricature, which, in 
this case, would be most easy—but is the following naiuraly for a 
husband, although in a mood of reflection, to say to his wife, beautiful 
and affectionate though she be ? We will give him in our extract all 
the advantages of circumstance and situation thrown around him by 
th&author 

And <hey w%]ked\o the window and looked forth. All was hushed and 
still in the narrow street; the cold grey clouds were luirrying fast along the 
sky, and the stars, weak and waning in their light, gleamed forth at rare in¬ 
tervals upon the mute city like the expiring watcli-liinips of the dead. 

They leaned out, aqd spoke not; but when they looked above upon the 
melancholy heavens, they drew nearer to each other, as if it were their natural 
instinct to do so, whenever the world without seemed discouraging and sad. 

At length the student broke the silence; but his thoughts, which w-ere wan¬ 
dering and disjointed, were breathed less to her than vaguely and uncon¬ 
sciously to himself. “ Mom breaks—another and another I—day upon day! 
—while-we drag on our load like the blind beast which knows not when the 
burthen shall.be cast off, and the hour of rest be come." 

The woman pressed his hand to her bosom, but made no rejoinder—she 
knew his mood—and the student continued. 

“ And so life frets itself away! Four years have passed over our seclusion 
—four years 1 a great segment in the little circle of our mortality ; and of 
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those years what day has pleasure won from labour, or what night has sleep 
snatched wholly from the lamp ? Weaker than the miser, the insatiable and 
restless mind traverses/rom east to west; and from the nooks, and comers, 
and crevices of earth collects, fragment by fragment, grain by grain, atom by 
alon^ the riches which it gathers to its coffers—for what ?—to starve amidst 
tlu' plenty! The fantasies of the imagination bring a ready and substantial 
reiurn: not so the treasures of thought. Better that I had renounced the» 
soul's labour for that of its hardier frame—^better that I had ‘ sweated in the 
<*ye of Phoebus,' than ‘ eat my heart with crosses and with cares/—seeking 
truth and wanting bread—adding to the indigence of poverty its humiliation ; 
—wroth with the arrogance of those who weigh in the shallow stf^les of their 
meagre knowledge the product of lavish thought, and of the hard hours*for 
which health, and sleep, and spirit have been exchanged ;—sharing the lot 
of those who would enchant the old serpent of evil, w-hich refuses tlie voice 
of the charmer!—struggling against the prejudice and bigoted delusion of 
the bandaged and fettered herd to whom, in our fond hopes and aspirations, we 
trusted to give light and freedom;—seeing the slavish judgments we would 
have redeemed from error, clashing their chains at in ire; made criminal 
by our very benevolence;—the martyrs whose zeal is rewarded with persecu¬ 
tion, whose prophecies are crowned with contempt!—Better, oh, better that 
I had not listened to the vanity of a heated brain—better that I had made 
my home with the lark and the wild bee, a'biongthe fields and the quiet hills, 
where life, if obscurer, is less debased, and hope, if less eagerly indulged, is 
less bitterly disappointed. The frame, it is true, might have been bowed 1o 
a harsher labour, but the heart would at least have had its rest from anxiety, 
and the mind its relaxation from thought." * 

Now, do people, however exalted in mind, or rich in learning, ever 
talk thus ? The last part of this tirade really has scarcely any meaning 
at all. What sort of expressio^jjt are “ the bandaged and fettered herd/' 
ami “slavish judgments clashing their chains at us in ire”? Who 
ever expressed the sentiment that it would have been better to live in 
the country by the words—“ better if I had made my home with the 
lark and the wild bee ”? Really, here is food for a maligner—^but we 
are not such: we are but sorry when we sec fine powers turned to 
fantastic purposes like these—and we sigh for that sound, clear, fresh, 
firm writing, which no one better than this author must know is the 
true test of genius, rather than all such gorgeous emptiness that the 
power of words could put together. 

MordaunPs poverty increases, and he is exposed to bitter temptation.' 
The machinery of this is, we think, singularly unskilfut. Tl« charAiter 
of Mr. Crawford, the tempter, may, perhaps, odious as it is, not be 
incompatible with nature—but the villainous project in which he wishes 
to involve Mordannt, so as to save himself, seems to us to be totally, 
we will not say impossible to execute, but iraposiSible to conceive. 
And so, we imagine, it seems to the author, too; for he has taken refuge 
in silence, and never defines the plan itself, however minutely he may 
go into its consequences. It is first introduced to the reader in the 
following terms :—“ In an extensive scheme of fraud, which for many 
years this man had carried on, and which for secrecy and boldness was 
almost unequalled, it had of late become necessary for his-safety to 
have a partner, or rather tool.” And the reader knows no more of 
this scheme to the end of the book. Its grandeur, arid complexity, 
ftnd extent, and duration, are constantly spoken of—but its actual 
nature is never revealed—or, we should guess, invented. We confess 
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man into which is to save the neck of the first. ^ 

But, grant that Craufbrd has in his possessloir a of flris kihd,! 
the manner In which he urges his temptation Is undoubtedly most for¬ 
cibly painted. Mordaunt has, by the death of the bookseller from whom 
,he has derived his very scanty supplies, fallen into a state of positive 
want of the necessaries of life, and he sees his wife, and his beloved 
child alijo, fading by degrees before his eyes. The picture of this ter¬ 
rible state is drawn with both great force and delicacy—hut the suffer¬ 
ings arising from absolute lack of food are such as we cannot but 
contemplate with almost unmingled pain. There is, however, some¬ 
thing very beautiful in the total absence of every thing like irritation, 
or hastiness, or peevishness,^ which poverty of this degree might #elt 
call forth, occasionally, even in such hearts as these :—but no 

The peevishness, the querulous and stinging irritations of want, came not 
to her affectionate and kindly heart; nor could all those biting and bitter 
evils of fate, which turn the love that is born of luxury into rancour and 
gall, scathe the beautiful and holy passion which had knit into one those twd 
unearthly natures. They rather clqpg the closer to each other, as alE:!lhings in 
heaven and earth spake in tempest or in gloom around them, and coined their 
sorrows into endearment, and their looks into smiles, and strove each, from 
the depth of despair, to pluck hope and comfort for the other. 

This, it is true, was more striking and constant in her than in Glendower; 
for in love, man, be he ever so generous, is always outdone. Yet even when, 
in moments of extreme passion and conflict, the strife broke from his breast 
into words, never once was his discontent vented upon her, or his reproaches 
lavished on any but fortune or himself, or his murmurs mingled with a single 
breath wounding to her tenderness, or detracting from bis love. 

Poverty is on them in its most awful power. His wife—a wife like 
this—and beloved as is here represented, is decaying from absolute 
want. He is tempted—templed with offers of instant and most ex¬ 
tensive relief—hut its condition is guilt:— 

It was, indeed, a mighty and perilous trial to Glendower, when rushing 
from the presence of his wife and chiM—when fainting under accumulated 
evils—when almost delirious with sickening and heated thought, to hear at 
each prompting of the wrung and excited nature, each heave of the black 
-fouhtain that m no mortal breast is utterly exhausted, one smooth, soft, 
persuasive ,yoice^^ for ever whispering, “ Relief T'—relief, certain, utter, in¬ 
stantaneous 1—the voice of one pledged never to relax an effort or spare a 
pang, by a danger to himself, a danger of shame and death—the voice of 
one who never spake but in friendship and compassion, profound in craft, 
and a very sage in the disguises with which language invests deeds. 

But Virtue has resources bumd in itself, which we know not, till the 
invading hour calls them from their retreats. Surrounded by hosts without^ 
and when nature, itself turned traitor, is its most deadly enemy within, it 
assumes a new and a super-human power, which. is greater than nature 
itselt Whatever be its creed—whatever be its sect—from whatever seg¬ 
ment of the globe its orisons arise. Virtue is God's empire, Bind from his 
throne of thrones He will defend it. 

It \b most unpleasant, in the midst of such a passage as this, to bo 
draym the subject itself to consider, and we fear we must add 
eoiKdenui', the composition. Buiy reading eagerly onwards iu a mood 
as for Fonaov^ as is possible from that of the eritic» we ea^not but 
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stwK ui4 stop nhori at vfhat imijaediately follows. The passage just 
extracted we consld^jr highly eloquent and powerful—that we arc 
about to quote, which i| in uninterrupted continuation, seems to us to 
be really all toords. To our mind it conveys no definite idea, it gives 
rise iojtio thought—-it in fact sacrifices meaning to sound. We extract 
it as an apt exemplification of the over-writing of which we have com* 
plained, and which our readers might begin to think we had over¬ 
charged, as we have cited only one instance of it. But there are 
reasons of every kind to make us extract the beauties rather than the 
faults:— ^ 

The orbs of creation ; the islands of light which float in myriads on thd 
ocean of the universe; suns that have no number, pouring life upon worlds 
that, untravelled by the wings of Seraphim, spread through the depths of space 
without end ; these are to the eye of God but the creatures of a lesser ex¬ 
ertion of His power, horn to blaze, to testify His glory and to perish! But 
Virtue is more precious than all worlds—an emanation, an essence of Him¬ 
self—more ethereal than the angels—more durable than the palaces—of 
Heaven!—the mightiest masterpiece of Him who set the stars upon their 
Courses, and filled Chaos with an universe! Though cast into this distant 
earth, and i^ggliiig on the dim arena of a human heart, all things above 
are spectators of Us ounfliut, or enlisted in its cause. The angels have their 
charge over it—the banners of arch-angels are on its side; and fromsphero 
to sphere, through the illimitable ether, and round the impenetrable dark¬ 
ness, at the feet of God, its triumph is hymned by harps, which are strung 
to the glories of its Creator! 

The one position meant to be laid down in the above passage we 
admit is discernible ; but the illustrations by which it is accompanied 
are to us wholly incomprehensible. Such images as “ suns that have 
no number,”—“ worlds, untravelled by the wings of Seraphim,”—in 
short, the whole of the mass of figures here collected, give not, as fur 
as we can conceive^ any sort of help or ornament to the assertion, 
which in itself is undoubtedly fine, that the Almighty values Virtue 
above all his physical creations. 

The catastrophe of Mordaunt’s story is given with much pathos. 
In eonsequenoe of certain circumstances brought about very naturally, 
he is restored to his possessions; and the news reach him at the very 
moment his wife is expiring through the efleets of need! She dies 
comforted and grateful that they will be felt by him no n^ore. 

This scene, which is done very touchingly, we call the catasttophe 8f 
the dory^ i^ contrafjiction to Mordaunt's own, which does not occur 
for a volume and a half later. We confess, we think it would have 
: been belter if it had ended in this place*. Not that we in any degree 
desire to lose eitber the general metaphysical discussion which the 
author, somewhat amusingly, places in one mass together, with a note 
to direct the impatient reader who may not relish such topics, where 
he may sldp to;—we do not, we say, desire to lose either this, or the 
more general description of Mordaunt's mind and feelings in the latter 
part of the book. But, we confess, we think by far the greater 
of them, certainly the whole of the formal disquisition might be "placed 
earlier with equal effect. We admit that the description of the pro¬ 
gress of the daughter is done with much delicacy and interest—al- 
* Of course we are here f^peaklng only of Mordaunt’s branch of the book. 

^ K 
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though, probably, at too great length. But we question whether that 
alone is %vorthy of prolonging the tale;—and the whole circumstances 
of his death, with its very improbable physical means, and all its 
omens and foreshadowings morally, we would very willingly give up. 
We may here add, that the character of the immediate agent,of his 
death, Wolfe the republican, is very powerfully, though very painfully, 
drawn. 

We have gone too much at length into the consideration of this 
book to venture upon the metaphysical lecture to which we have al¬ 
ready alTuded. It would, indeed, take uii essay in itself to do fair 
ind full justice to it;—for that which formed the excuse of its ex¬ 
istence in its present shape, is likewise ours for Jiot discussing it— 
viz., that such things should be done fully and thoroughly, or not at all. 
We must say, however, that, in our humble judgment, we think it dis¬ 
plays both much thought and much information. 

Neither shall we, for the same reasons, and for others above hinted, 
(—to say nothing of our fear of boring our readers with a dose of 
double-distilled metaphysics—viz., once by the author and once by 
us—) give any further prticis of Mordaunt’s course, Thetre are in it 
some touches of great power, and several of very amiable feeling. But 
we must again express our annoyance at the host of omens, physical 
as well as moral—“ gouts of blood,” for instance, on the floor,—which 
precede Mordaunl’s death. Surely these, are not the results of the 
study of morals in their elevated sense. 

There is another point, also, which came across us very unplea¬ 
santly : viz., those passages—and there arc, we think, three of con¬ 
siderable length—in which the author speaks of himself and his feelings 
in very lavish detail. These things are real, fictitious, or a mixture 
of both—and, in any case, it would be much better taste to omit them ; 
more especially as a lady—whose connection with himself it is im¬ 
possible to mistake—is constantly alluded to, nay, directly invoked, 
throughout these very singular passages, in a manner which, to say the 
least of it, gives the reader very awkward feelings. Wc hope, if the 
work run to a second edition, these may be omif ted. The^wr volumes 
could spare that much. 

On the whole, we do not think there is anything in the Disowned 
00 good as tke very best parts of Pelham ; but there is nothing (unless 
it be the^opperases, or some bits of Mr. Brown) that is not much better 
than its inferior parts. We think the Disowned evinces much more 
mind than the former work—more sound and valuable information ; 
and, at all eveets, that it confirms beyond a doubt, the belief that the 
author of these books is anything but an ordinary person. 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON. 

» 

No. I.—^The Tower. 

A CHANCE circumstance caused me, a few days ag-o, to make a visit in 
the Tower. ** Well, if I uni to go to the Tower/’ I exclaimed, " 1 
will see it in due form, throughout ” 

When I arrived there, found that my friend whom I went to 
visit, had taken care that I should see its “ curiosities,” as they 
arc there technically termed, to the greatest elfect—for he had en¬ 
gaged a warder to shew us through them, who himself was as greki 
a curiosity as any he displayed. He was the very beau ideal of what 
the cicerone of such a place should be. ^is veneration for every thing 
he displayed—his pertinacity in sticking to the established text, when 
any little historical discrepancy caused us to put some questions which 
seemed to impugn the received reading—and above all, his mingled 
sorrow, hatred, and scorn of the doings of Dr. Meyrick in putting the 
armour, in the horse-armoury, into chronological order—these, mid 
divers other similar characteristics, caused our worthy guide to be 
more thoroughly in keeping with the place than it was possible to hope 
for. I wonder Sir Walter Scott has never immortalized this man. He 
would form the chief attraction of any work in which he might be 
transferred to the Gothic hall of some old castle—^if, indeed, it would 
not be too great a degradation for the worthy warder to sink from royal 
to only noble service. lie knows full well the difference of degree, as 
will be seen anoii. 

We were first taken to the Spanish Armoury, “ so called from ifs 
containing the spoils of what was vainly called the ‘ Invincible 
Annada^^ At ilie door are two figures, the analogy of which to 
either the armoury or the Armada, I vainly attempted to discover. 
Tlicy are representatives of Gin and Beer! Tliese estimable statues 
are, I suppose, of stone—but, as they are coloured, it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish their material. One has in his hand a quartern of gin, the 
<ither a pot officer—exceedingly typical of London generally, but how 
of this particular arsenal, 1 vainly, even by questions to my erudite 
guide, attempted to discover. But—oh! Hogarth, let not thy sjjirit . 
Iiear!—there is not, as in the immortal representations df Gii^Laiie#ii(i 
Beer Street, any indication of the terrible difference between the eflecfs 
of these two civic beverages •,—the worthy type of Beer, is, indeed, 
sturdy and stout as he should be; but eke is he of Gin! There is 
nothing of the squalor, tlie disease, the frenzy which are so fearfully 
represented in Hogarth’s print. Would that a copy of it, finely coloured, 
to attract the eyes of incijiieut giii-drinkers, were stuck up opposite to 
every gin-shop in London ; with “ See the ruin which comes from 
Blue Ruin,” written underneath ! An^ the stout, healthy effigies which 
represents that liquor at the Tower should be cashiered—or rather 
some gastronomic Dr. Meyrick should discover that, like the armour, 
it has been misappropriated, and that in truth the gastronomic repre¬ 
sentatives of English strength and courage, at the door of the recepta^do 

Af the edils of one of their most glorious victories, should be iieef 
and Beer. 
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Upon enterings the Spanish Armoury, I found that there ware many 
English things also—and some of a date prior to the Armai^a. There 
is, in particular, a ve^y extraordinary caution—inasmuch as^ it, and its 
fellows, occasioned the English, in days of yore, completely to outwit 
the French, and beat them by dint instead of dint of blows. It 

is a wooden^ oannon, made pe^ecUy to represent an iron onf« nnd which 
in fact appears so even as you stand near it* It is ope of several Ihade 
by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suflblk* when he besieged Qpulogne/iii 
•the reign of Henry Vlil. He fbimd that the roads were fmpassable 
for heavy battering cannon ; he^ therefore, caused a number of 
9nake-belie^e9 to be constructed->-£itted them properly in batieri#B \n 
considerable numbers—and then summoned the garrison* with ^Ih- 
«ion to his means of destruction. The town surrendered without a 
shot—which, indeed, on the English side, it would have been difficult 
to 6re. This cannon is quaintly ti$nied Policy. 

There are two other weapons, if I may so term one of them* of Henry 
VIH.’s time, singularly in contrast to each other, as regards their use, 
and the associations attached to each. The first of these is a large bulky 
ataff—the knob at the top of which contains three matchlock pistols* 
with a sort of dagger or bayonet in the centre. This is Henry VlII.’s 
walking staff; and, with it, he is represented to have traversed the 
streets at night, to see that the city-watch kept good order. There is 
an anecdote told of him, with reference to this very formidable looking 
instratnent, which shews him more as the bluff, good-humoured King 
Hal, which he is represented to have been in his youth, and which 
■Shakspeare, with courtly deference to his royal mistress, has too much 
depicted him in his play, before the long indulgence of self-will made 
him the heartless and bloody tyrant which he was in the latter part of 
his reigiu The anecdote runs that, one winter’s night, when he was 
playing the Haroun Alraschid, he was encountered by a watchman at 
the Bridge-foot, who wanted to know what business he had wandering 
about the city at night with so formidable a weapon as his staff. What 
the King answered is not on record ; but it ended in his being carried 
oft* to the Poultry Compter, and there lodged for the night. The strange 
part of the story is that the luxurious Hurry did not then declare who 
he was-—for he was shut up without fire or candle, and became so be- 
frozen, and it would seem, hungry also, that the next day, when the de- 
citation of his rank had freed him, he made a grant of 80 chaldrous 
of coals and a large allowance of bread, by the year, for ever, to the 
Poultry Compter, that unhappy night-prisoners might have fair warmth 
and food. He also granted the parish of St, Magnus, an annual sti¬ 
pend of twenty4:hree pounds and a mark—and rewarded the con¬ 
stables, who were quaking with fear, for having done their duty. 1 
was assured in the Tower that these grants are still paid—and, whieh is 
rather better authority, Maitland, in his History qf London, ^ays that 
they were at tlie time he wrote,* 

This lively and good humoured proceeding is in sad contrast with the 
other instrument of which I have spoken. It is the axe by which Afmc 
Boleyn was beheaded. The ideas excited by this execution are always 

, ^ Tlus wcffk was published la ^ 
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most painful; ibr, without going into the absurd one-sided feelings 
with which the history of that reign is usually written and read, and 
crying her up as a piartyr, it is quite possible to have the sincerest pity 
for Aune Boleyn’s fa^e. That her conduct was light and imprudent 
there can be no doubt—but that there was no evidence, worthy of Ore- 
. dit, to prove more—and that there was none to establish the most atso- 
jciouB of the accusations brought against her, is equally certain. To 
say nothing of her constant, and very beautiful, declarations of inno¬ 
cence to the last, the spirit iu which the whole prosecution was con¬ 
ducted is alone sufficient to excite the strongest commiseration for any 
party so tried. Guilty or innocent, Henry had determined she should 
be found guilty—and, once such a resolution was known, there was*no 
chance for the accused. He married Jane Seymour the day after Anne 
Boleyn^s execution. 

This axe, it is said, also indicted death upon Lord Essex!—tThe 
instrument itself is remarkable in formation; the blade is exceedingly 
broad and large, and the handle, one would think, too slight etfec- 
tually to wield such a ponderous head. It is made, also, for a left- 
handed person. But how remarkable is the moral contrast which the 
events in which it figured present! Essex, whose whole proceedings 
after his return from Ireland, were wil3 and headlong to the most ex¬ 
traordinary extent, is, in everyway, as o[)poeite to Anne as it is possible 
to conceive. Yet there are points of resemblance, too: each bad been 
beloved by the reigning sovereign ; and, from the highest favour^ sank 
suddenly into total helplessness. And, faulty as Essex was, it is scarcely 
possible not to pity him—for his crimes are not of an order to excite the 
feelings against him. And the story of the ring—which, unlike most of 
the romantic stories in history, I fully believe U) be true—hackaied 
as it is, always carries something exceedingly touching along with it. 

But the Spanish Armoury still deserves its name—for it is nearly filled 
with the relics of the Armada. In the first place—not that she can he 
exactly considered a relic of the Armada—is a figure of Queen Elizabetli 
on horseback, in the dress in which shewent to St. PaiiVs to return thanks¬ 
givings for the defeat of the Armada, but iu the attitude in which she 
viewed and harangued her troops at Tilbury camp. At least so we 
are assured in a very valuable publication, entitled—“ A new and im¬ 
proved History and Description of the Tower of London,’^ which is . 
printed by J. King, College Hill, and sold (besides at divers booksellers) 
at the Armouries to visiters only, at the moderate price of sixpence,— 
This effigy of the maiden Queen is covered with “ crimson velvet, crim¬ 
son silk, green velvet, gold lace, white silk, flowers, spangles, diamonds, 
pearls, —or, to use a military phrase, things )yhich do duty 
as such.” There is a great deal of skill displayed in the typo¬ 
graphical arrangement of this description, in the valuable work above- 
mentioned. It stales the Queen to be just outside a magnificent tent, on 
tlie south side of which is a transparency representing a vessel arriving 
with the news of the destruction of Armada; while at the e.ast 

and west end of the tent are- This word is in the middle 

of tb^ last line of a right-hand page; the skill of the printer or author 
determines upon not finishing the line—no—^the expectation of the 
r^der is excited—he turns over the leaf hastily-*—and he finds that 
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Queen Elizabeth, receiving tlie intelligence of her victory over the 
Spaniards, is standing between (Oh! that this might be at the bottom 
of my page!) between ^ 

“ Two STANDARDS, taken at St. Eustatia by^Admiral Rodney and 
General Vaughan, in the American war*’! —I cannot conceive any 
arrangement more appropriate—though, to be sure, the awkward law¬ 
suits which continued to be, brought for years against those gallant 
commanders, for the restitution of Britisli property seized with the 
Dutch, somewhat diminishes the warlike character of the combination. 
We soon, however, get back to the scenes relating to the Armada, for 
we 6nd that “ Tiic whole is enclosed with a fine representation of 
THbury Fort, in imitation of bricks and hewn stones, on which are 
placed ten pieces of brass cannon, neatly mounted on proper carriages. 
These cannon were presen tetl to Charles JJ. when about nine years of 
age, to assist him in learning the art of war, by the brass foundery of 
London.” This I readily believe: his majesty’s military exploits are 
exactly in consonance with such a system of education. 

There are, however, some very beautiful, and many very curious, 
arms taken from the Spaniards, stored in this armoury. The descrip¬ 
tion of some of these is irresistibly entertaining—for instance:— 

“ Spanish ranceuhs, made in ditiereut forms, and intended either 
to kill men on horseback, to cut the horses’ reins, or to pull the men 
off their horses : at the back arc two spikes, which we are told were to 
pick ihc roast beef out of the Englishmen’s teeth”! 

I’liere are also instruments intended for less kind purposes than 
supplying the place of a tooth-pick— Cravats, namely, not for the 
neck, but to “ lock the feet, arms, and hands of the English heretics 
together.”— Thumb -screws, of which there were several chests, it is 
said, on board the Armada. What seemed to me the most curious 
were shields, with a pistol fixed in the centre, in a manner which 
would permit the person discharging it to be sheltered in the shield, a 
small grate being fixed in it, icr him to take aim througli; and pikes, 
eighteen feet long, formed to resist cavalry—one end of the weapon 
resting in the earth, llie hold being about the centre, and the remain¬ 
der of it protruding to resist the attack^. The Spanish general’s 
shield, which was used rather as a standard than a shield, being carried 

• The arrangement of the catalogue of tlu*se x^ eapoDs, in t>ie httk* volume already 
laiMod, is ixoeodingly curious. Between these SpaiiiNli pikes, and the newly-in¬ 
vented tootli-picks, mentioned above, is the following item. “ A Danish and 
SAXON CLTiB, as also 11 Saxon sword; said to have been urimI by those violent 
invaders wlien they attempted to conquer this counti^. These are, perhaps, 
curiosities of the fyeatec*t antiquity of any in the T<»wcr, having lain there nearly 
900 years.” One cannot, I think, but be grateful for the historical information, 
that the Saxons, as well as the Danes, failed to conqiier this country, ' They 
chanced, at one time, to form the whole nation; but that was befi)re the Tower 
WHS Imilt. ^ j\gain, between some Spanish poisoned swords, and the Spanish general’s 
halbert, with the l*<)pe‘s lieitd at the top, is tlie following, which I copy for the sake 
of the moral apoti»!ihegni respecting qu^lty and crime so skilfully intriMinced - 

A riECE or A scythe placed on a pole, being a specimen of weapons taken at 
the battle of Scdgmo(»r, in the reign of King James II, They belonged to the 
Puke of Alonmouth, who headed a party of rebels ; but as no man’s quality ought 
to be a protection for his crimes, he was taken and shortly after executed for bis 
rebelliouj July 16th, 1686.” 
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before hinj, is cert^ioly a gorgeous thing.,There are the labour^ of Hcr- 
4 !tiie.s, and a variety pT ornaments engraved and eml^ossed upoft it;— 
and fin inscription *ia Roman capitals, which I am surprised to find 
Mairtandr as well a^ my friend the blue book, which I suppose 
copied it from him, recording, as an extraordinary fact, to nave been 
done ** near a hundred years before the art of printing was known ill 
England/*—I shall be glad to know how many years it was before tKe « 
invention of silk-stockings—for the one appears to me to be every whit 
as germane to the matter as the other. Several of the Spanish weapons 
are said to be poisoned: it is easy to say so—but, I confess, 1 did not 
remove any doubts I may have had floating in my mind, by runnijig 
one of the points into my finger to ascertain. 

I^astly, there was the banner, blessed into invincibility by the pope, 
and given by him at the sailing of an e^fipedition in every respect as 
unfortunate as any that ever put from shore. I confess, I am proud 
of the destruction of the Spanish Armada. In general, I hate the 
clamour usually set up about English military glories—for I havp no 
particular piedilection for military glories at all. They, for the most pa^ 
consist ill an inordinate infliction of death, wounds, and sufferings of 
every kind physical and moral—and, iiaarly always, all this is extended 
from the armies, whose agreeable trade it is to inflict and undergo 
such things, to the inhabitants of the countries wliich are so fortunate 
as to be favoured by their presence; and who receive no pay or deco¬ 
rations whatever for being robbed, outraged, and put to death. *Wl}cii 
a war, in addition to these merits, has that (which indeed must belong 
to one side) of being in an unjust cause, 1 think it is rather an amiable 
thing to be proud of its glories. English people, gentle and simple, 
are taught from their childhood to keep up a very disgusting boasting 
about Cressy, Poitiers^, and Agincourt, Now I wish they would be 
pleased to call to mind, that the wars in which these actions took place, 
lasted, with some few intermissions—the chief was a truce in 
Richard II. and Henry IV/s reigns—from 1338, when Edward 
III. landed in France, to 1452, when the final loss of Bordeaux 
put the coping-stone to our deprivation of our French possessions, 
with the isolated exception of Calais, which we held in the same pe¬ 
culiar manner that we now do Gibraltar, for about a century longer. 

I wish that they would call to mind, that besides all the lives lost in' 
battle, sieges, by the fatigue of marches, by being put^o death infold 
blood after surrender t. and the other ordinary military inodes, France 
#a8, as the seat ofwar^ subjected, for that century, to miseries, to name the 
least of which would make the blood curdle. Even the historians of those 
days, who regarded such things as too ordinary tO lay much stress 
Upon them, speak witli pitying horror of the outrages to which the 
inhabitants were subjected by those wandering bands, known in history 
by the name of Companions —who, fighting on one side or the other 
(de*il a care which) during the continuance of hcsfilities/lived on ex¬ 
action from the population in the intervals. This was for their sup¬ 
port; but'there was a number of charming varieties of outrage and 

At thh battle, by the way, the majority of the Black Prince'a army couftuteti 
pf Gascons; 1 mean of natives of Ac([uxCaine, generally, 
t Burning garrisons alive mk then an approved practice. 

January, 1829, E 
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[ilppdjjhed fur th?ir pl^as^^re. tliose historians (g^ptlemen quite 

free from moclc» or extravagjmt, humanity, be it recollected) record the 
devastation of Normandy as making: ihut splendid country so utter a 
that they pophesied it would be felt “ aw hundred years there¬ 
after;” and their prophecy came true. Lastly, I would wish the 
worthy lauders of Cressy and Cp. to call to mipd that they were fought 
^ in a cause so fantastically uiqust that, were it not for the unspeak- 
' horrors to which it gave rise, it vrould be perfectly laughable. 
Ldward III., on hi9 own shemn^^ had no more right to the crown of 
France, than I, the gentleman writing the account of his visit to the 
'ifower, have to that of China. And I solemnly assure my readers I 
anf not Ching Ling in disguise, 

For these reasons, I always wish people gagged whom I hear boost- 
ing of these the victories of “our Edwards and Ilenrys,” or (only the 
Realization of such a wish is beyond hope) that they should be forced 
to learn a few of the real facts of what they are talking about. 

Thus, I have no very sensitive sympathy in our “ military glories” 
generally. But, notwithstanding that, I may be allowed to feel my 
hgp,rt warm at the defeat of the Spanish Armada. In that case, we 
were attacked for nothing at alj—our conduct was wholly defensive— 
and we (with the wind and weather, it must be owned, a good deal 
to help us) very heartily tlirashed a parcel of fellows who, as the 
nrmoury here proves, were coming to put thumb-screws and hand¬ 
cuffs upon our hands and wrists, and to pick our teeth with a nonde- 
i^pript instrument of their invention—not made of a quill. Moreover, 
there was no seat-of-war business here. We beat them; and they 
djed at once, or escaped—or the weather destroyed them. But wc 
4id not commit all manner of outrages upon peaceful and innocent 
people bfsenuse we fought with the troops. There is no stain upon this 
victory—which, though very much exaggerated, because we choose to 
forget our allies, the gales of wmd, was still, and beyond doubt, a very 
gallant and skilful thing in a mihtary (“ naval would be the modeni 
phrase) point of view, and a national glory, peculiarly gratifying to 
qatiopal feelings, in all. 

Next, I went to the Horse Armoury;—and here the warder’s 
lamentations over despoiled greatness began. For my part, I cannot 
•understand how Dr. Meyricfc could ever get the alterations done, 
there came to be fingers in the Tower which would lake the ar¬ 
mour off “kings’' and put it upon “lords and knights,” I cannot 
conceive. I fear there must have been some degenerate antJun-Tower- 
Jjke people vvithin the walls, who were seduced by wages, or some 
such trinket, into .working without too minutely inquiring wjiat it was 
they did. My guide would never have defiled his hand by such a 
thing, I know full well. Why, the moment we entered the horse 
armoury, he began saying, “ These used to be all kings, but now there 
are a lot of them lords and knights.” Certainly mutters are a good 
deal altered since I was in the Tower last, some (I will not say how 
nfany) y^ars ago, when I was a child. Then there was a goodly 
line of kings, longer far than that of Banquets children, stretching 
down ^ram William the Conqueror to George II. Now, with the 
exception of Edward 1., there is nobody before Henry VI., and fiie> 
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exhibition iB no long^er, like the play which the amateurs wish for in 
the song, • 

gometbing with nothing but kings. 

Alas this is another of the evils which that horrid thing, the march 
of intellect, is bringing about! la it not too bad that the au¬ 
thorities of a country like England should grow ashamed of having 
the effigies of its line of kings, in a public national collection, attirea 
in warlike decorations, half of which any fourth-form-boy could tell 
theui did not exist for centuries after their wearers’ death ? It too 
bad! The government is really beginning to pay some attention to 
historical accuracy; and to think that it is not creditable to the coiftitry 
for foreigners to come to our national exhibitions, and find them only 
exhibitions of national ignorance. Nay, and for a trivial point like 
this, they have literally sacrificed the completeness of the line of 
kings, and foisted some mere knights among them! And here is an 
inscription fixing this at a date— Georgia IF. Opt Max» Regnante; 
Arthure Duce Wellmgton, Ordinaiionum Magisiro. Well, if the Duke 
of Wellington has it written up that he, in his capacity of Master- 
General of the Ordnance, patronisecj such doings, there can be no 
doubt that the reports are true thal he is becoming a radical, now he 
is prime minister. 

These, of course, are the sentiments of many of your respectable 
country gentlemen ; and this, doubtless, is the manner in which they 
express them, when they visit the Tower, for the benefit of Madame— 
.our rosy-cheeked misses between twenty and fourteen—and John who 
is on his way to enter at Oxford. the feelings of my friend the 

warder are, I am sure, very different from those of the dunderheads*. 
Their expression was, as my readers will presently see, occasionally 
ludicrous—but I respected the man for possessing them. It showed 
be had a good heart. He could not be expected to enter into the 
motives which caused the changes, and it would be strange indeed if he 
could behold the metamorphoses of all his old friends unmoved. I 
always like people who are attached to the persons and places by whom 
and which they arc in the liabit of being surrounded—and these kings 
in armour are a sort of mixture of both. Still, I could not, occasionally, 
lielp smiling at some of the worthy old man’s remarks, but I never once 
did it without a kindly feeling. • • 

The first king in point of date—one might say in ncarTy all points 
—is Edward I. He was far from being a good man, but he was close 
upon being a great king, at least as regarded the realm which he in¬ 
herited ;—cold, stern,—perhaps bloody—as a conqueror, still as a civil 
governor his merits were great. Almost all kings, in those days, were 
warriors, and no gentle ones—but few kings either then or since have 
caused the framing of statutes of Westminster, Edward is in a suit 
of chain armour, and has on a hauberk, which a poem of decaying 
popularity has, from one’s school rec&llections, so closely coupled, with 
hLs image. 

From hence we make a jump at once to Henry VI, The jiixtapo-' 

* 1 don't by any me&nB intend to call all country gentlemen dunderfaea^l-^: only 
•thoae of the above description. I have a hi^ respect for a vast number of country 
SeBUteaaen»*.e8peciaUy just now at Christmas. 

E 2 
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siiien is curious—for tlie di^s of tbe existence of the itwo kings are 
scarcely more dissimilar thaa their cteiracters and fertuues- It seems 
also very extraordinary thatthere Should not be e. suit of armour re¬ 
maining ia the Tower of the days of the wars in Prance. Formerly, 
the Black Prince was to be seen in a suit of armour, “ of what was 
termed russet, and gilt in the most curious manner throughout,*’ 
Vhich is now transferred to Edward VI,!—to the great horror of the 
worthy warder. And that which was shown as Edward is now 
put upon the stalwart frame of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk— 
the most famous tilter of the early days of Henry VlII.*s reign*. The 
warder is wont to say, “ There, that was Edward the III.’s armour 
—I don’t know how they make it out now to be this lord’s—it had 
been king Edward’s for hundreds of years—I knew it A} myself^ for'five- 
and-thirty.” I certainly so far shfire in the worthy vettoan’s feelings, as 
to lament exceedingly that there is no armour in the wwer of the date 
of so warlike a period. I have complete faith in D?. Meyrick’s ac¬ 
curacy. His researches upon the subject of armour hatte been so long- 
continued and so deep, that it is impossible to suppose tliat he can 
materially err; and he has acquired the highest approbation of those 
most competent to judge. It therefore remains matter bf great won¬ 
der that no complete suit of an earlier date than that of Henry VI. 
should be preserved in the Tower. The chain armour on the figure of 
Edward I. has no doubt been collected—but its very existence in the 
armoury renders it more extraordinary that there should be none of 
the age during which the English scarcely did anything but fight. 

I was also very much surprised at seeing only one of the whole line 
bearing a crest upon his casque. The impression on my mind was 
that this is Edward IV.—but I see my friend the little book gives it 
to Henry VI.—but that also mentions only one. I do not profess to be 
in the least erudite on this subject-^but I had always thought the crest 
was habitually worn on the helmet—and here, neither in the battle nor 
the tilting suits, is there any such thing to be seen. The helmet of most 
of the tournament-suits has this peculiarity—that the vizor is a perfect 
plate on the left side and has only holes instead of bars on the right. 
'Diese are so placed to enable the knight to see how to direct his lancc, 
the rest for which is on the right breast. 

Tl^ friend wkom I was with and I were holding some slight 
discourse tiisfuching the helmets—when a person, whom 1 afterwards 
understood to l>e in some way employed hi the care of the armour, 
joined us—and, after a short time, expressed his belief, that such 
things as helmets ^could never have been worn, as they must have 
stifled the wearers. The weight, he said, was nothing to hurt, but no 
man could breathe for any length of time, so cased up. Thinks I to 
myself, alas! for the veracity of mine honest gossip. Sir John Froissart, 
canon of Chimay, if this novel doctrine be correct—and 1 Vientureil’to 
express my doubts thereof, on tRe ground that, if that were so, our 
ancestors could have had no other motive for making the number^ of 

, • ISiere is a note to the account of the horse-armoury, which stat^ that th<i 
dm;e of the armpur is, in every case, correct—but that ten suits only hAre been 
sitiv^y whidi are distinguished by a m6rk. Of these 1;hP Dwe of Suf« * 

folk's IS one. This alone is sufficient io iffioW the extent to 
was formerly carried. 
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heimetfl which* at that moment, surrounded ua on every side, except 
that of bamboorfing their descendanijs—a fact, which seemed to tne 
eomeWhat improbable. My interlocutor, however,- emiled-^and re¬ 
mained r firm in t^s opinion. He then asked me, if 1 would try a 
helmet on, and then I iiould see whether he was i^ot right* I said, 

with all my heart”—and he accordingly called to some men, who 
wer© at work cleaning pieces of armour, to bring a helmet. Ihe first 
they.brought was still streaming with oil, and I objected. The ndkt 
was not quite free from it at the part which joins the cuirass, and I 
dreaded the destruction of my coat—I took it oli^—my waistcoat 
then was in jeopardy—I doffed that, too; for, as l was to dine in the 
Tower, and had my things brought tu dress, I did not much care 4ibout 
the shoulder of my shirt being slightly smeared (and it could not be 
indre, as my friend wa« wiping away manfully at the helmet all the 
time,) iu order that I might have the ^jleasure of being suffocated, to 
prove the truth of this new and extraordinary theory. 1 accordingly 
donned the helmet, the vizor of which was closed; and was then 
asked, whether I could breathe?—“Perfectly!’* I answered. “ Oh ! 
yes; 1 see how it is ; the air conics up from below.” This was quite 
true—for I now perceived, to iny surprise, that helmets—ut least, such 
helmets as that in which I was figuring, which seemed to be one of 
about Henry Vlll.’s time,—never rested on the head ; but were either 
formed to be supported by the shoulders directly, or what, from the 
figures in armour, appeared more likely, by the curiass, ut thei|; junction 
at the bottom of the throat. I, having no other armour on at all, felt the 
weight on the apex of my head very considerable; and certainly I 
should think that would be too oppressive for a man to bear for a 
permanence, or in exertion. But my good predecessor in filling that 
respected casque, never, I am confident, frit it touch his orgem of vo- 
neralion at all. 

The aperture, by which I surreptitiously got air, was forthwith 
stopped up with handkerchiefs, as multitudinous,' in number and co¬ 
lour, as those which rescued Pat Jennings’s hat. “ Now ! can you 
breathe?** “ Perfectly,’* I answered again ; and, after continuing to 
breathe perfectly for some three or four minutes, I was unhelmeted; 
and, of course, the theorist remained unshaken in his opinion ; and I 
readily admit that this experiment was no very accurate criterion. 

I have since got a clue, which at once explains me whence tfiis 
idea arose. I have been told that this person once officiSted a^one of 
the knights at the Lord Mayor’s shpw, and that it made him exceed¬ 
ingly ill. Now this, I can very well understand to be perfectly possi¬ 
ble and natural, without the whole blame resting with the helmet. 
The weight of the whole suit, the noise, the motion, the exertion, the 
heat, might affect the whole frame generally—and then, 1 cpufess, 
that 1 would much rather have my mouth and noshrils free to air, 
than subject to the amiable interposition of iron bars. I cannot but 
conaider it, however, a hasty eonchision to draw from even this,—^that 
helmets were never worn. I was amused, however, on the whole— 
more especially as it caused me to act Don Quispote in his study, with 
one bit of armour on by Way of rehearsal; and I must say, that 
tlwoughout our discussion and experiment, my theoretical o])po^nt 
was exceedingly courteous and polite. 
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I believe it is now universally admitted that the old stories about de- 
^neracy we merely old nurses' gossip; and, certainly, no one cart go 
through the horse armoury at the Tower without being quite certain of 
that*—if he do not even imbibe some slight tinge ofi.a contrary opinion* 
These suits of armour would fit the average men of the present 
day—there are very few, as it struck my eye, which would do for the 
more powerful. In one point, especially, the armour seemed to me to 
be so, almost universally, unsuited to a man of, I miglit almost say, 
ordinary build, that, were it not that Dr, Meyrick has superintended iti 
I should have surmised there was some inaccuracy in the manner in 
which it is put together. I allude to the extraordinary smallness of 
the leg, which prevails, with a very few exceptions, throughout the whole 
line. Of course, the figure, whatever it may be made of, has nothing 
to do with this; for the armour is closed exactly, and it matters not 
what, or whether any thing, be within side. In some instances, thia 
tenuity was such that I could hardly be persuaded that there might not 
have been some custom of leaving a portion of the inner part of the 
leg, where it is not exposed, uncovered; but there was no symptom 
of such an arrangement in any case, I should like, as the vulgars say, 

to know tile rights of this.” 

The armour of Henry Prince of Wales, and that of his brother, 
Charles I. are, perhaps, the most showy in the line—and they are both 
identified. But, probably, the most imposing figures, partly from their 
bulk, partly from their being together, and partly, perhaps, from their 
position, near the centre of the array, are those of Henry VIII. and of 
the Duke of Suffolk, of whom I have already made mention. This 
last has not the corpulence of Henry ; but his breadth of shoulder and 
size of limb fully equal those of his king, whom he is represented as 
being in the act of saluting. Both these suits of armour are plate, and 
are identified as having belonged to Henry and Suffolk. This stalwart 
duke was, as I have said, the first tilter of his time; and there is a cu¬ 
rious anecdote come down of a littio passage of Francis I. with regard 
to him, which I shall make bold to recite, as a very characteristic 
specimen of chivalry. 

It is probable, however, that my readers and I may be looking two 
very different ways touching the characteristics of chivalry, unless I hold 
some slight preamble with them before I tell my story. They, proba¬ 
bly, will think of Qldvalry as it has been represented in poems and 
romanf^—thff very flower of generosity, the essence of gallantry, thfe 

unbreathed-on mirror of stainless good faith, the-but it is useless 

going through these trinkets ; it is perfectly clear what I mean. Such, I 
admit, is chivalry in ^^theory—but that theory was always one of pure 
imagination. I lobk to chivalry in practice—chivalry as the facts of 
history show it to have been; and 1 find its main chai'acteristics, Ctuelty^ 
Ferocity, Treachery;—sometimes the one is foremost, sometimes the 
Other—but these are still ever the great principles, always most fblly 
reduced into constant action. I doilot mean to say that there may not 
be many exceptions—in a question of such an extent, there must be—but 
Idomttintairi that history proves that the more general course Of thedeeda 
of the knights of the chivalrous ages w ere such as to render bppiicable 
as those odious ones which 1 httveenumarati^'AbtiVI^ - 

I was Wed, like other people, with the ijusual admiration of tUl the fhn*- 
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tasies of ehivali^^fot’ the eatly i-eadiug of Don Quixote does any thing 
rather thaw bring chivalry into coiitempt ^ith the yoUng reader; it has 
been the subsequent reading o^fucts which has changed my opinions— 
or rather given roe opinions in exchange fat sentiments—on this sub¬ 
ject: nay the full strength of those opinions was wrought by reading 
accounts of chivalry, by—I was going to say its defenders, but such 
writers never dream ol' its being impugned—by those who laud it to 
the skies, and who chant its praises in every period. Take for a* 
sample, and he is a very favourable specimen of the race—Froissart. 
There cannot be a person more dtvoted^ in its severest sense, to chivalry 
arid its professors than Froissart—but he tells the truth us Xnfaetn: he 
may colour them a little sometimes, but he never belies them. 
let any person read Froissart, arid keep an eye strictly upon the facts: 
let him not mind his picturesque descriptions of great and noble 
people’s dwellings—nor think of his accounts of their grand feastings, 
or their goodly hawkings, and their largess to the falconers—but let 
him watch steadily his accounts of what these people do :—he will 
find recorded not only rapine, and ferocity the most unmitigated— 
those of course—but cold-blooded cruelty that will make the flesh 
creep—torture—death by tire, by starvation, and from untended wounds 
in dungeons—trekehery of the most intense description,—under the 
lies of hospitality, for instance, so cried up as a chivalrous virtue— 
and, above all, murder under the most solemn trust—these tldngs 
will such a reader find as the staple doings of the age of cljivaliy. 
He will likewise find meannesses worthy only of a modern swindler, lie 
will find the same-results from all contemporary works read fairly, and 
no more than fairly, in the same spirit—that of attending to Jkct9^ 
And I cannot regard it as any very rash prophecy to say that, having 
so done, he will find that chivalry, as (alas!) it usually is represented, is 
a romantic bubble—that it never at any time had existence—but that 
the truth is, that cruelty and meanness, lerocity and treachery, Were 
its real characterifitics. 

This may seem rather a formidable preface to the little anecdote, 
which after all is but a toy, that I am about to lay before my readet^; 
—but, as a slight thing—a sort of play in comparison with real life— 
it is exceedingly exact in bearing out my doctrines. It displays first, 
treachery simple; next, treachery to a friend; next, treachery to an 
ally in arms; next, ferocity of a mean and low kindv—and all tyis is 
done by one who was reckoned the very, pink as well a? pattern of 
knighthood of his day—Francis I,! 

The occurrence took place while he was still Comte d’AngoitlfimC^ 
and happened at a tournament given at the French^court on the ocedt^ 
sion of this marriage of Louis XII. with Princess Mary of England. 
The Comte d’Angoulfime chose for his two “ aids,” as they were ealltsd, 
the Duke of Suffolk and the Marquis of Dorset. After some 
he was wounded and retired from the lists, leaving them “ to fight at 
the barriersi and, therefore, take thfe first place against all coirierS." 
The Comte d'Angoulfime, it seems, must have had some spite against 
the j^uke of Suflblk—perhaps, he had been outsborie by him in the lists; 
at all events, he takes a most chivalrous mode of veritiug his i]l-biof>d. 

• There ohnaced to be about the French eourti at that time, a Oermtsi 
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of ^eytraordiflAiy size and strej^lv who supp|C^fl«si| 
nkOMhinB any man in the lists. The iComte d'Xpgoui4me^cij:^nUngly» 
08llfi for this Teutonic Tom Cribb—has him proper^ aroi^j^.^nd sends 
him into the lists, to do for the duke, ttut tne dpke wm, himself “;an 
ugly customer,” and, after giving the German a rough reception, at 
first, in a sedond encounter he completely gets the better of him, aind 
pounds him severely. 

• I am ashamed of having been betrayed, slightly, into slang language 
in this description—but really the whole transaction is so exactly like 
the low villainy of the ruffians of our ring at this day, that scarcely any 
other terms could be appropriate. Now, this is chivalry on its own 
grcuind—at the very tip-top of its pride and pageantry!. This hap¬ 
pened at a tournament!—a tournament, which was supposed, to 
consist of. all the finer ingredients of chivalry, condensed into ug^y and 
graceful essense to please “ the peacock and the ladies 1” Aud„wba^ 
does this incident present? Imprimis, meanness. Item, pl^otting with 
low villains. Item, ferocity—selecting this Goliah, Item, beteayii^ a 
friend, to the extent of hiring ruffians to outrage him, when you has^e 
just been fighting by his side. Item, it is the act of him who has been 
rated as the very Quintessence of chivalry !-Basta. 

To return to tlie gallery. THe most complete suit of sheet armour, 
as it stmck my unpractised eye, was' that bestowed very appropriately 
upon Sir Henry Lea, “ Master of the Armoury, A. D. 1570.” The 
guide-book asserts this Sir Henry Lea to be the same as him who is 
introdirced into “Woodstock.” Sir Walter, certainly, is not very rc- 
mfurkable for the accuracy of his chronology.in such matters, and 1 think 
he makes some apology for anachronism in that book—but I do not 
recollect whether he identifies his old knight with this Sir Henry, Queen 
Elizabeth's armourer. Certes, he is Sir Henry L^a of Ditchley—but 
the Christian name, as well as the estate, might belong to many of the 
race. This Sir Henry in the Tower must have been a fine stalwart 
felloW^--and his armour, as became his calling, is indeed point-device. 

The last figure on horseback is that of James II.—and the manner 
in which the guide-book abuses him for the place into which they have 
chosen to put him in the Tower, is an exemplary lesson to fallen mo- 
narchs. The figure is not in the line, but at the i^xtremity, rather in 
advance, at the end of the room away from that at which you enter 

The circumstances of his present position somewhat appropriately 
corrdSpond^ith nis well-knoWu abdication of the throne and. flight 
from the kingdom: he has left the compaiiy of his orothei: sovereigna, 
and the enclosure assigned to them, and appears to be stealing cau¬ 
tiously along, close to the wall, and in a corner of the building, fWith 
his horse’s head tdWards the door.” Again the notice concludes. n|ith 


asserting that “the striking contrast which his appearance. 
when Gonipaved with the rest of the equestr;ian figures, is, weft yvorthy 
of observation,” Really, Signor Guide-bofiki this js too h|u?d. I jam 
the very reverse of a Jacobite, but I certainljf thijlkjkkg ^4p&ie is 

Unfairly treated. It is rather hard to m^e him reaponsiUe.fbr 
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tWtik, a nataral me for a kiag to wear in^ co^pajigni baiag an 
nixt^nie of Mb or^nary clothes and ariaour. l^e di^sS of Uiat day 
\ras not ’T^y i^ickiresque, and the addition of the few pieces of aimonr 
makes it qhite fantastic to eyes of the present time. James is repre¬ 
sented in a broad-akirted drab velvet coat with silver lacer-a blue 
velvet waistcoat with gold lace—a very large white neckcloth,. tAerf ,ln 
on enormous bow—large jack-boots and gilt spurs, lie wears a lonff 
and curling black wig, falling upon his shoulders, over which i# a 
helmet—a cuirass is over his coat, and he has a gauntlet on his left 
hand, and a sword by his side. The melange is somewhat curious-*— 
but the mark of identity is not affixed to the account; and It m^y be 
a mere fancy-piece. Still the details are undoubtedly chronologically 
correct. 

Opposite the centre of the line of horsemen, is a repess, in which 
there are very many curious arms of all sorts, and kinds, and dates. 
There is a figure of a “ swordsman** of 1506, with half-armour, from 
beneath which a puckered velvet skirt protrudes, and which# increas¬ 
ing in circumference as it descends, hangs to his knees, somewhat in 
the fashion of a kilt. There is also a foot-soldier of 1540, in dark 
armour, and with a two-handed sword; and, near the recess, an archer 
of 1590—all in “Lincoln green—how becoming!”—with sort of 
doublet quilted, and containing plates of iron. 

In this recess is one of the chief thorns in the side of the excellent 
warder. There is a child’s figure in armour, which suit is ifieuiified 
as having ^belonged to Charles II., when only six years old. For¬ 
merly, this was considered to have been the armour of llichani, 
Duke of York, the son of Edward IV, He, from his (alleged*) mur¬ 
der, is one of the heroes of the Tower—and it is sad that he should 
have had his armour given to a profligate of two centuries later. 
I pity, however, any child who ever was in this armour; for it seems 
so inveteratcly small, that any child little enough to get wifriin it, 
could scarcely, as it appears to me, have been strong enough to bear 
any garment more weighty than its own bib. 

Behind the line of horse are specimens of ordnance up to 
VI.’s time. Many of them are very beautifully carved and inlaid, and 
some are of great size. There is no very striking dissimilarity in their 
outward form and appearance from the artillery of the present duy, ex¬ 
cept that the guns are, as it seemed to me, fur the most part^ongeP. in¬ 
deed, it would seem that the improvements of modern science in cannon, 
have not carried them into anything near the same dissimilarity from 
the early specimens, which has been the case with regard to hand-gone. 

The Horse-Armoury is, I think, by far the most characteristic part 
of the Tower-—for the small arms, kept in readiness for our 
troops, though their arrangement is both most beautiful and efleetuai, 
and ^eir numbers are almost appalling, do not ee^m to me in keeping 
with^this old fortress, which, in every respect, speaks sp vividly of the 
dark ages. Undoubtedly#^ as a c6up-d!<eilt what is called the Small 

*, I do not meaa.hy thi* expressioii to give any Aye or No to this alleff&tion ; I 
merely mean to say that murder* has been strongly doubted, and diat it re¬ 
quires a great deal of reading to come to me. eoodasion that——it is iittt 
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Armoury is isplendid. (The diminutive q>itbet is here applied to the 
quality of the arms, not the size of the apartment, which is, I believe^ 
the largest in the Tower.) The Emperor Alexander wfts, I w^as assured, 
more struck with this than with any thing. It natural that he 
should be—for he could have but little knowledge of, and no interest 
in, the associations arising from our old history—and he had, especially 
at that moment, the keenest interest in every thing attached to modern 
warfare. Not being Emperor of Russia, just arrived from the cam¬ 
paigns of 1812, 13, and 14—I have not that interest; and, therefore, 
[ shall say no more of the Small Armoury, than that it is, physically, 
a vei;y grand sight; but that it is not calculated to call up any train of 
thought or feeling, beyond that painful and perplexing one to which 
every thing relating to war must, if it be pondered upon, give rise. 

We then Went into the room where the regalia are kept, and I must 
owU I was much disappointed. I scarcely know what I expected; for 
the diamonds shone as diamonds usually do, and the pearls were larger 
than most pearls I had seen. Still, there was nothing impressive in 
the whole thing. The room was literally a miserable “ hole in a Corner,*' 
and the crown-jewels seemed, in the manner in which they were 
arranged, like the show-board of*a second-rate shop. The extreme 
fewness of the articles, also, took very much from their effect. Jewels, 
to produce any real effect, should be either in great masses, or should 
be worn: in the latter case their real province lies. They glance in 
shining hair, or stand in relief upon a beautiful neck; and they are 
mingled with the colours of dress under the guidance of a tasteful 
judgm^ent. But jewels by themselves jewels, gathered together like 
these, to be stared at, are after all scarcely anything even to the sight. 

I confess the inordinate value attached to stones called precious has 
often surprised me exceedingly. I know of no custoni so universally 
spread throughout the world as is this estimation of jewels, to which 
some more intelligible origin cannot be ascribed. The value given to 
gold and silver is in no degree parallel—the necessity of a general 
medium of circulating value has (in all probability originally from 
chance) fixed upon these metals, and copper, as the representatives of 
goods, in their .broadest sense. It would certainly be exceedingly 

inconvenient to have 

« 

Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door : 
and by no means to be wished that 

Astride his cheese Sir Morgan we might meet, 

And Wordly crying coals from street to street. 

No—even Pope's .loosely reasoned, though most pointedly written, 

lines are sufficient to prove this. Things are too bulky—we must have 
Tnoney, 

But no jot of this reasoning applies to jewels. They are merely for 
the eye—for ornament in its most direct and limited signification. NoVr 
wheiv we consider how many me^hs of ornament there are very nearly 
apjjroaclnng to the beauty of the finest jewels, it is strange that they 
should have acquired such a pre-eminence of value. I do not say tLat 
a bead, a berry, or even a beautiful flower, is ^ brifliaat, or, taJtca 
altog;etber, as gratityiug to the sight as a diamond, a rut^, w pwlsi ^ 



But I d6 not think th^e is a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand founds 
dUFerence between them.* 

The Mend who"Jvas with me rather affronted the lady who showed 
the regalia, by alluding to the rumour that the jewels kept for the 
])Ublic to see are false, and that the real are at some jeweller^s. She 
asserted vety strongly the contrary, “ as in duty bound "— arid 1 have 
Tio idea hoW the case may be. By the way, it would have been* 
rather entertaining if Colonel Blood had finally succeeded in his carry¬ 
ing off the crown, and had found it to consist of false jewels! There 
is a very atiiusing and characteristic account of this celebrated adven¬ 
ture iti Maitland’s ‘ History of London/ The whole Kcheme seen\p to 
have been deeply matured, and to have failed only from an incident 
which it Was impossible to foresee, and against the occurrence of which 
the chances are incalculable—viz. the uaexpectcd return of a young 
officer from service at the Very moment the crime was in course of 
perpetration. 

The attempt was made in 1673, when a person named Edwards was 
keeper of the Regalia. Blood began by paying a visit in the (then very 
marked) habit of a clergyman, with a lady, purporting to be his wife, 
in his company, for the apparent purp«sc of seeing the crown-jewels in 
the ordinary manner. Alter these had been duly inspected and admired, 
the lady su<ldenly felt herself ill, and Mrs. Edwards came to her assist¬ 
ance, and showed her every possible kindness and attentioii—taking 
her up into her room, and using every means for her restoration. 
Blood’s gratitude was of course boundless ; and he returned, in a day 
or two afterwards, to repeat his thanks, saying that his wife could talk 
of nothing but the kindness of the good people at the Tower, He 
brought Mrs. Edwards a present of “white French gloves’*— ho wc 
gather, by this, the important historical fact that French kid gloves 
were then, as now, the chosen wear of English ladies. Blood continued 
his visits, and at last pretending to be struck with the beauty and rni)dest 
demeanour of Mr. Edwards’s daughter, said that he had a nephew, a 
young man about to leave Cambridge, who had two or three hundred 
a-year in land, and that he should be most happy to join their families 
by making a match between the young people. Such a proceeding, 
however extraordinary it might appear at tliis time of day, was by no^ 
means untisual then ; we constantly meet with it in the plays of the 
period, as a thing by no means out of the common way. We wisff our 
ancestors joy of the custom. 

Blood, it Would seem, acted the clergyman with great uncitioiu 
Being asked to dinner, his grace was immoderately long; and, in 
every resp^t, he maintained even more than the liecessary decericy 
and dignity of demeanour. On the occasion of his dining there, he 
appeared to be struck with a very handsome pair of pistols hanging In 
one of the rooms, arid bought tliem “ for a young lord, his neighbour/* 
It is supposed that his real reason wa| that he thought the pistols had 
belter be elsewhere than*at Mr# Edwards’s, on tne execution of his 
attempt upon the jewels. 

• Nay, aoiuetimBs, I have seen a rose, or a bunch of blossoms in hair, quite as 
gratilyiag to my sight, as any jewels could have been. And 1 do not allude to 
any particular wearer, nouour bright. * 
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A day was fixed for the pseudo-cler^man to bring his nephew, that 
young people might become knoWn to each other. Blood canie 

what seems to me to have been, even in the days of Charles II., a 
very uncourtly hour, vi;r., seven in the mornings Three more men 
came with him; they were armed with daggers and pocket-*pistols, 
and had blades within their canes. Blood said they would ncyt g6 up 
^stairs till his wife came; and the strangers begged, in the mean 
time, to see the'Regalia. Mr. Edwards accordingly conducted them ; 
and as soon as they had entered the Crown-room, as it is called, they 
threw a cloak over his head, and flung him upon the ground. They 
then pot a gag into his mouth—“ a great plug of wood, with a hole 
in t&e middle to breathe atit was fastened to a waxed leather, which 
was passed round his neck. They put an iron hook with a spring to 
his nose, “ that no sound rnight escape him that way.** They then 
said, that they would have the crown-jewels ; but that, if he would be 
quiet, they would spare his life. But the old man—and he was a very 
old man, nearly eighty—was a gallant fellow, and true to his trust. 
The very idea of the Kcgalia being taken from his custody appeared 
to him a reversion of the order of nature. He had no idea of submit¬ 
ting, but roared as lustily as h® could. Upon this, they forthwith 
knocked him down with a mallet. But, no sooner was he down, than 
he began to roar again. The gags, it seems to me, must have been 
miserably constructed, efr they might have left Edwards to roar as 
much hs he could. They proceeded, however, to a more undeniable 
mode of silencing any man, viz., by giving him nine or ten blows on 
the head with the mallet, and thrusting a dagger into his belly. He 
now became nearly senseless,—but he still retained sufficient con¬ 
sciousness to hear one of the party, who stooped over him, say, “ I'Ie*s 
dead ! I'll warrant him !’*—which impression on their minds he very 
wisely determined to do nothing more to disturb. 

The ruffians then proceeded to take the Regalia. Blood put the 
crown under his cloak, and one of his accomplices, named Parrot, 
stuffed the globe into the pocket of the bulky breeches which it was 
then the fashion to wear. The third man began to file the scepti’e 
into two, in order to put the pieces into a bag, which they had brought 
with them. 

* In the mean time it so chanced that Edwards’s son arrived from 
Flanders, hither he had been with Sir John Talbot, who had given 
him leave to visit his family, immediately upon landing in England. 
He was accosted, at the door of his father's house,, by the fellow 
left on the watch, who asked him what he wanted? Young Edwards 
said, he belonged to the family, and, perceiving that the man himself 
was a stranger to the place, said, if he wished to see his father, he 
would mention it, and went on. The sentry, at this, was alarmed* and 
ran and informed his fellows in the drown-room. They thought it btest 
to be off at once with^wbat they had got, and, leaving the aeeptre, 
which was not yet filed into two, they postM off as hard as they conid. 

Believing the old man to be dead, they left him, unbound; 4>iiit, as 
s&<m\as they \Vere fairly gone, old Edwards fi-ees himself from the gajg, 
and out “ Murder’.—Treasonat the full pitch of his h^s. 
His dwghter^whp may be supposed to have beea a oa ^ 
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too^deriog the n<)minaVpurposeof the visit, and who, indeed, is 
gravely rcoorded,,by tha historian, to have sent down her maid to exa¬ 
mine and report uppn the personal appearance of the intended bride- 
groom-rhis daughter was the first to run to him, and, gathering what 
had happened, ran out, shouting “Treason!—The crown is stoleh !— 
Treason !” This speedily occasioned a general alarm throughout the 
Tower: young Edwards, and a Captain Beckman, who was also at ihS 
house, were the first to pursue, and nearly got shot for their pains—the 
warders, at the nearer posts, having, let the sober-looking clergyman 
and his friends pass, unnoticed, and firing at those whom they now saw 
running with speedy and whom they took for the culprits. The cry, 
however, was well up before Blood reached the last draw-bridge, and 
the outer gates. The warder at the draw-bridge attempted to sto|) 
him—but Blood fired a pistol at him/and the man (though it after¬ 
wards appeared that he was untouched) dropped according to form. 
The sentinel at the gate, drawing his own conclusions from the full 
view which he had of this transaction, suffers Blood and his associates 
to pass unopposed. They had now got into the open street, when 
Beckman, Edwards, and others came up. One of them seized Parrot, 
and dispossessed him of the globe; while Beckman attacked Blood, who 
fired at him aj| he approached. But Beckman, who appears to have been 
a most cool and steadily brave man, ducked to avoid the shot, and then 
rushed in upon Blood. The ruffian had just mounted, having had 
time to get upon his horse ; but he was compelled to leave it again, 
that loyal animal remonstrating in the most irresistible manner against 
bearing a crown he had no right to. A struggle ensued—‘and Beckman 
ultimately prevailed—Blood, flinging the crown upon the ground, and 
exclaiming, “Well! ’twas a noble attempt, though unsuccessful—>it 
was for a crown !" 

Bipod seems to have understood something of those who wear 
crowns, as well as of crowns themselves—for his examination before 


Charles II. is, at once, one of the most amusing, and one of the most 
disgusting, passages in history—or more strictly, it would be the for¬ 
mer to an extreme degree, if the intensity of the latter feeling did not 
mar your entertainment as you read. 

Charles II. not unfrequently interfered personally in the administrx' 
lion of justice—^just as a variety in his amusements-^8omethingj;o ex¬ 
cite hiija at the time, and to laugh at afterwards^. 'Phis case was, of 
coursq,.the topic of the day, and Charles, instead of allowing things 
regularly to take their course, orders Blood to be brought up before 
himself, in council, at WhitehaJL 

The behaviour of this fellow on this occasion, is, 1 think, unmatched 
for eflEw^terje,. skill, knowledge of nature, and the most watchful and 
unshrinjppg Self-possession. He avowed at once the crime of which 


* tt is^te&iining to hear old Pepf!(,-v^ho, in his diary, whidi nol^y ww to 
«ee, or odild wad, during his life;—tsdks frankly enough of We evils (rf gOvemnwat, 
^^pidWsys laaaenting that the king did not give his pcrsondl attention.to the affairs 
of the natioi^, and then that every thing would go right. Truly, if the following 
example be t^en as a specimen, I think the nation waa (piite as well off in tlio 
hands of bit amiable nuidsters. I ^y nothing of the doctrine in general, ex6(^t 

' that it U evident Pepyiwas tmacqiudnied the ihoddrh principle of tibe dhhbn 
of labour. 
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he was accused—going through a long list of old claims upon the 
erown, which had» as he alleged, been shamefully z;esisted, till he de¬ 
termined to repay himself by the seizure of ihf crown itself. He 
avowed what he was incidentally charged with, the outrage upon the 
Duke of Ormond, which he also attributed to wrongs unredressed. 
Upon being asked for his accomplices, he answered, that he might say 
what he pleased of himself, but that he would never betray any gen¬ 
tleman who had trusted him. And, at last, he addressed the king 
himself, and enlisted both his vanity and his fears in his cause. Be 
declared, that he had undertaken to shoot the king; and said, that 
he had lain in ambush for that purpose, among the reeds in the 
Thames, above Battersea, when Charles went to bathe there: but 
that, when the king came within reach, the noble majesty of his coun¬ 
tenance so overpowered him*—that he felt that it was impossible 
to slay him. Nay, more, that he bore the impression of what he 
had seen so strongly on his mind, that he had dissuaded some of Ins 
comrades from a similar attempt*. On the other hand, he asserted 
that, if he was doomed to suffer, he regretted he could not then save 
the king’s life, or that of those who joined in his condemnation, inas¬ 
much as there were huiidretls bound by the most soleiiiii and terrible 
oath to revenge the death of any one of their number, and that, if he 
were touched, they might individually fear every day to be massacred! 

I have no sort of doubt that both these assertions were pure fiction: 
but they had their effect. For, not only was Blood set free ; but he 
had, very shortly after, .500/. a-year settled upon liim in Ireland, of 
which country he was a native. This was the punishment for an 
attempt to steal the Regalia of England, attended with the attempted, 
and very nearly completed, murder of their keeper. The reward to 
the keeper, a man eighty years of age, for the suffering he had under¬ 
gone in the defence of tliose jewels—was a gratuity^ not of 

two hundred pounds, while to his son, wlio had personally assisted 
in saving them, received one hundred. Thus were Villainy and Virtue 
comparatively estimated by Charles II. and his government. Oh! 
the loss we have in the Stuarts! 

But there is one room in the Tower, which is not shown to strangers, 
that interested me more than almost any thing I saw there. It is 
that IP which slaie prisoners were kept: it is now used als the mess- 
room of the officers of the guards, stationed in the Tower. It is a 
very moderately-sized room, originally, I should think, octagon, with 
recesses—but additional windows have been broken through for 
modern comfort, and its form now is very irregular.. . But the walls, 
which seem to be of a moderately-soft stoyie, retain abundant marks of- 
the sad duties they have performed in olden times. They are covered 
with inscriptions of the most curious kinds, and in an extraordinary 
variety of language, made, apparently, by the unhappy people in epn- 
finempnt—some, as it would se^m, merely as a record of the fajuli 
of imprisojiment; but several, it is evident from their elaborate 
execution, and even occasionally by the multiplicity of their sculptured 

* Bloo4 here alludes to the Puritans, one of whom he always affeeted to be--* 
having alleged that it was m account of the king’s severity to :Uie godly,” thai^ 
he had intended to murder him* 
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praamentf must hav<! b^en dope as an opcupation to fill up the 
heavy hours of prison life. 1 do not wish to exaggerate—and do not 
mean to say that^ny of the ornaments attached to the inscriptions are 
very finely done—Bnt there are several coats of arms and devices of 
all kinds and sorts—such as crosses, dowers, pagles, figures pf Time 
and Death—nay, sometime.^ what maybe considered more than a iBere 
device; for instance, a representation of a man kneeling at a tomh’-^ 
these things, I say, are done ip a manner which I cannot at all nndee* 
stand being within the power of prisoners, taken generally, it is true, 
from the educated ranks qf life, yet who cannot be supposed to have 
iiad skill in sculpture. I use this term, because nearly ill the decora¬ 
tions, and a very large proportion pf even the inscriptions, are in reliefs 
being the exact reverse of the ordinary mode of writing. I am sure there 
are very few ‘ lords and gentlemen’ of Ahe present day, who, if they 
were shut up in the Tower, could place upon the wall their coats of 
arms, or a moral reflection, or stanza of verse, in letters protruding 
from the wall, instead of cut into it. 

This is a problem which may perhaps be solved dn one of two 
ways. Either an artist must have been employed, which, to say no¬ 
thing of the greater part of the figures not quite reaching that pitch* 
must be exceedingly improbable from the distance of dates one from 
the other, and the almost impossibility of such a person being admitted 
into the prison at various times;—or the prisoners under state- 
accusations must have much more generally possessed graphic powers 
than persons of the same co*ndition would at the present day. I sur¬ 
mise, from the dates and other circumstances, that most of the pri¬ 
soners in this room were confined on account of religion, on one side 
or other : several of them were ecclesiastics or students ; these persons, 
perhaps, may have studied such things as illumination of bookn, and 
may thus have been able to decorate the stone walls of their prisons, 
when they had nothing else to write u])on. At all events, so the facta 
are. My readers may, perhaps, be more competent to trace them to 
their causes than I am, who am but a poor antiquarian. 

I have copied a few of the inscriptions I considered the most curious. 
One is in five deferent languages. There is an oblong sort of figure 
on the wall, somewhat in the shape of an ordinary tomb^^stone—in, 
oyer, and around which, in every possible direction, are the following 
reflections and apothegms : these are all in relief. First, af cacif side 
of the top are the dates of the year and month. Anno D. 1571.—10th 
Sept.—the latter probably meaning the day on which the whole was 
finished, or begun, as it inqst have taken a considerable time. The year 
157] appears in more of these inscriptions than any other. It is no 
very violent conclusion to suppose that the prisoners of this date were 
Catholics, as it was just at that time that the lamous bull ol' Pius V. 
depriving Elizabeth of her right to the crown, and absolving all her 
subjects from their allegiance, was aflped to the gates of the Bishop of 
London’s palace. This business occasioned extreme agitation aifiong 
the CJatholics; not to speak pf the great plot concocted duringHhat year, 
between the leaders of the Catholic party and Queen Mary, and the 
Spanish ambassador and the agent of the Pope; which ended in 
Norfolk's execution. Somehow implicated in the troubles arising from 
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it is natural to'8tl|Jf)(>se <nir polygloti^i to hitve bee^; 
biaifc* thotif^ he writes in many toiigtifed, he days very little; it is difficult 
to ettract much more than the most general sentiments from the fol- 
Jowing 

-‘The most unhappy man in the worifl is he that is not patient in 
adrersitf^, for men are not killed with ihe adversities they have, but 
with the impatience which they suffer.” Of the English I have rtio- 
dembed the spelling, for really copying a dozen consonants out of use, 
and tmal innumerable, was too much for me. In the French and 
Italian I have stuck to it as it is in the original, lest, in the latter at 
leaat> iny modernizations of the words might be alterations of the sense. 
The next part of the inscription is the following apothegm, which thp 
man who would impugn, must be an inveterate disputant. Tout vient 
a poient, quy puelt attendre *’-*-that is, supposing my friend and I are 
right in supposing these most hieroglyphically written words to mean, 
that “ Every thing will come to an issue (for him) who can wait.” 
Close below this is an assertion of the Hhgtiist*s grief in Italian—Gli 
sospiri ne son restimoni del’ langoscia mia.** Now, notwithstanding 
the cruel divorce inflicted upon the two Z’s of dell*, every young lady 
will acknowledge the truth of the Statement that “Sighs bear witness 
of my anguish I” We have, then, the signature “ Charles Bailly,” and the 
age, “ j35t. 29.*’ The name, as it is spelled, may be either French or 
Eaglisl^; and it is impossible, from the gift of tongues possessed by 
the writer, to know which country has tjie juster claim to his^birth. 
Then we have a scrap of Latin. “ Prineipium sapentise timor Domini.”* 
And, after u little couplet, one line on each side of the figure— 

Be friend to one, 

Enemy to none— 

we came to a language which neither I nor the friend wlio was with 
me, who is an excellent linguist, could very well identify. The words 
are “ Hoepende llebt pacientie,’* which we agreed, from its queer 
resemblance to German, must be either Dutch, or some bastard dialect 
ot that language. Guided by the German, wc guessed^ for it is mere 
guess-work, this to mean “ Hoping raises the patience”— Pacieiitie, 
however, in no degree resembles the German word, which is geduld ,— 
Probably the sentence is patchwork. 

whole of ^his inscription is, I think, very curious—tliere arc so 
many languages used to say nothing. I can well understand that 
any very explicit declaration of sentiment on the subject of the impri¬ 
sonment might cause considerable inconvenience. Still, soroe others do 
hint their opinions a little; as, for instaUce, I found a cross, with 
“ Staro fidele,” written underneath it; and—though in this case, the 
directness of the applicatioh must depend entirely on the cireutn- 
fitances of the individual and of the time,—a representation of an oak- 
leaf between two acorns, with the inscription of “ Sperando megodcro.” 
This its dated 1537, and signed with a sort of extraordinary combina¬ 
tion of an M, an E, and a little B growing out of the M’s left leg, which 
I am confident there is no type in the fount to represent. 

The prevalence of Italian in these inscriptions is very remarkable. 
1 there must have been many ecclesiastics of that country 

• The chief of wisdom is the fear of the Lord* 
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iinpriBoned during the religious turmoils here^iu the sixteenth century. 

even that will not account for the following very curious inscriptiou, 
*for» (to say nothfhg of the English name) as far as the date is distin¬ 
guishable, it is 14^8. The Italian seems to be slightly mixed with 
Latin; at all events it is of a description quite obsolete nuw^* The 
characters are exceedingly old and curiously-shaped, but very distinotly 
cut. We had great difficulty in decyphering some of them-—tlie V 
especially, which resembled rather a German capital (printed) S, than 
any other letter we knew. After much puzzling we read the inscription 
ns follows s—“ Dispoi che vole la Fortuiia que la mea spcransa va al 
veiito! pianger ho volio el tempo perdudo; e semper atelme: tri^lo, e 
discontento, William Tyrrell.’* The following is what my friend ond 
I construed this composition to meanSince Fortune wills that my 
hope should go to the winds, 1 will lament the time lost; my star is 
always sad and discontented.’* We suppose sielme: to be an abbrevi¬ 
ation of siella mea —for tliere is evidently a mixture of Latin in the 
language sufRdent to account for its being mea, instead of mm—and 
the marks of contraction are quite distinct, 

One more, and this is a thorough English one, and I have done. Two 
bears are represented holding a staff between them, something after 
the fashion of arms, though not on a shield, or, as far us 1 recollect, 
with the distinguishing mark of a crest beneath. Below the stalf, is 
the name John Dudley—a prominent name in Engli‘»h history—but 
here there is no date wherewith to distinguish which of its possessors 
is meant. Beneath this are four verses, of which one is, alas! incom*^ 
plete. What remains distinguishable is as follows 

You that these beasts do well behold and see. 

May deem with ease wherefore here made they be, 

With borders • . • « 

4 brothers' names who list to reach the ground. 

I confess that, for my part, I have not the least idea wherefore the 
beasts are there made ; but they are very well made, and perhaps the 
third line would have told us. 


And now, gentle reader, I have to congratulate you on escaping an 
evil with which you are probably unconscious of having bee\j threatened. 
As I walked home from the Tower, I had this prison-room full in my 
mind—Lady Jane Grey (who was confined there) alid alU; an#T re¬ 
volved in my thoughts divers dismal reflections upon all the misery 
that room had witnessed. ITiese I had intended to pour forth upqu 

J our devoted head, in this my account of my visit: but that account 
as run terribly long already; and, what perhaps may be more to the 
purpose, I am dead tired of my pen. Therefore, reader, you are spared! 
As I beheve so forbearingly, perhaps you will look into my glass agaipi 
when it is turned upon some other object. 


January, 1829. 


P 
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5/A Last night Covent Garden Theatre re-opened, after the cloee 
rendered necessary by all the turmoil the gas has lately occasioned. 
) l is fortunate, indeed, that that close took place when it did—for, cer* 
tainly, it then fully came to light that the state in which the whole of 
the gas establishment was, might, at any moment, have occasioned 
accidents in which the destruction of human life—to say nothing of 
property—would have been dreadful. Four lives have been lost, and 
that under circumstances most painful to contemplate; but there 
probably never was an instance in which the old adage, *Tis well it’s 
no worse,’’ could be more strongly applicable. 

But it is not of the theatre itself that it is our present purpose to 
speak. We wish to say a few words concerning the performance with 
which it opened. We mean the Merchant of Venice. We have very 
long considered it both an outrage and a disgrace that this play should 
be acted in its present state. With every possible admiration of 
Shakspeare, short of considering his faults beauties because they are 
his, we cannot allow that his name should be sufticieut to carry 
through gross indecencies which would, in a moment, be hooted off 
the stagp, if they were brought forward in the shajie of a new pro¬ 
duction, or even of a revival of a piece of offe of his contemporaries. 
Why have we given up so many of our elder comedies, abounding 
with pleasantry of every gradation, from the richest humour to the 
keenest and most elegant wit, but on account of their moral loose¬ 
ness? We regret the loss of so much of the most nervous and cha¬ 
racteristic part of our dramatic literature; but we resign it cheerfully 
when it can be retained only at the cost of modesty, delicacy, and good 
feeling. And we will venture to assert that there is scarcely anything 
rnorc ntterly and grossly unfit to be repeated before an audience of our 
time, in all Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanburgh, than the fifth Act of 
the Merchant of Venice. It is most painful to see the actresses re¬ 
duced to the necessity of uttering the words put into their mouths: 
ijiid still more painful to witness the ladies in the audience compelled 
to hear all the filth and ribaldry which form the dialogue of the fifth 
act. ‘Wheft people go to see the Merchant of Venice, it is Shylock of 
which they think. The last Act is so totally unconnected with the plot 
tliat they almost forget its existence till the odious infliction begins. 
When a party goes to Love for Love, or the Country Girl, they know 
that they are going to a play which, however clever, is full of impro¬ 
prieties—and Uiey have no right to complain of what they meet But 
ft is really no affectation to say that those who go for the sake of 

Mr. Kean’s Shylock, really overlook Nerissa and the Doctor's clerk 
altogether. ^ 

Wfe daresay we shall be accused of the highest literary sin in England, 
treasbn against the majesty of Shakspeare, when we say that we 
think it would be a most material improvement to this play to make 
it yitli the fourth Act. The catastrophe occurs with the disap¬ 
pointment of the Jew;—the piny is really over—ils plot and action 
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certainly are—at the end of the triuhseene. But stage-reflations 
require a fifth act; and, therefore, the flimsy and filthy supplement of 
the rings is taclced on. Now, when nearly all plays of the dale of 
Shakspeare, including his own, are of necessity subjected to revision, 
and, in nearly all cases, to, at least, the alteration of curtailment and 
omissions—when such is the fact, we really cannot see that there WOQld 
he any great indignity against the immortal bard if this Act, which ia 
by far the most continuously indecent thing In all his worbe, were to 
be omitted. Shakspeare, of course, like all other writers of his age, 
has occasional expressions and allusions of a coarse nature—but con¬ 
sidering what the general tone of literature was in his days, they are 
astonishingly few—and he never, as far as general recollection serves us, 
has given into the very usual habit of his brethren of forming a plot 
depending on an indecent circumstance, except in this one instance. 
Why, then, it should scrupulously be retained—when, in addition to 
its impropriety, it is a fantastic and needless excrescence,—we cannot 
in the least conceive. Let our managers boldly lop it off; and the 
improvement will, we are convinced, be universally felt and acknow* 
ledged at once. 

Wi, Tlie lovers of religious liberty must receive great gratification 
from the account of the meetyg at Leeds, which appeared in the papers 
of this morning. To us, especially, it has given pleasure-i-firom Its 
proving so soon the justice of the opinion we ventured to give on the 
occasion of the Peiienden Heath meeting—that the towns of England 
woubl be in favour of the Catholic question. When we consider the 
plans of organization on the one side which have since come to light, 
and the utter, even foolish, absence of everything of the kind on the 
other; when we reflect upon the fact of the strong and condensed 
unity of the Bnmswickers—the one, the only, feeling of opposition to 
the Catholics pervading them all—while their opponents are gathered 
from every grade of liberalism—when we call to mindAou? the flocks of 
tenants of the anti-catholics were driven to the hustings, while no¬ 
thing of the sort was attempted by the advocates of emancipation— 
we shall not, we think, have much cause to wonder at the muyorSty 
being as it was on Fenenden Heath. Above all, that meeting was 
held for country people, in a very countrified p^rt of the jpuntry. 
Care was taken that the place of assembly should be af a great dis¬ 
tance from all the important towns of the county. The ports, the towns 
of the Isle of Thanet, Rochester, Chatham, ail were at a distance-H^e 
place was in the centre of the uneducated and ignorant, and the tin- 
educated and ignorant prevailed. 

At that time we said, ‘ Go to the towns and see what they will say 
to you there.^ Leeds is the first town where the experiment has 
been tried, and there, in despite of all manner of manoeuvres, a petition 
has been carried in favour of the Qatholic question. Now even in a 
town, education is hot yet by any means thorbughly spread; but it 
exists to an extent totally unknown in the agricniturBl parts of the 
country. There are all sorts of prejudices still lingering among but 
too many of our countrymen, which cause the cry of No Popery % 
sound welcome in their ears, 'Wie absurd and iniquitous clieatery of 

F2 
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the,Orangemen in calling petitions iu favour of emancipation, popish 
petitions—and those who further such proceedings, papists,—passes 
curreitt with too many still. We do not now pause on the meanness 
of jsuch wilful misrepresentation; the very persons ^ho set these ex¬ 
pressions about, know that those of whom they use them are as 
thoroughly.protestants as themselves. They know how the truth lies 
perfectly ; but, ala^ ! there are still many who believe what the gentle¬ 
men say^and are swayed in their conduct according);*. 

But£Idacation is advancing—and, as it spreads. Bigotry must recede 
before it. Even in the very place which has given rise to these re- 
marksf*—Leeds—the progress of public opinion on this great question 
is strongly exemplified. The majority in favour of the petition is 
stated to be about seven to four; there was, sixteen years ago, a ma¬ 
jority agmnst a similar question of nearly twenty to one. 

And in the same way, we do not doubt that Education will spread, 
not Intelligence only, but also Tolerance, Charity, and brotherly kind¬ 
ness wheresoever it extends. It will open the eyes of the community 
to the claims of justice, and will shew that it is both politic and right 
to grant them. ^ 


\lth. Very shortly after we had wi'itten the notice with which our 
Diary for this month commences, we saw advertised—“ The Country 
Girl,—Peggy, by a young lady, being h^r first appearance upon any 
stage.” After the passing mention we there %iade of this comedy, it 
may be supposed that we were a little surprised at “ a young la<ly” 
making such a selection for her first appearance. Surely this can 
never do now, we thought—but, as far as regards the young lady, it 
has done, and very well, and (in a theatrical point of view) very 
deservedly. Her success was represented as having been extreme, the 
first night—and, in consequence, we went to form our own judgment, 
last night. 

The Country Girl, as it is now represented, is about as bad a play 
as can well exist. The Country Wife, as*Wycherley wrote it, has 
been out of the question these many years. It is certainly one of the 
very most loathsome specimerife of what our ancestors sat and enjoyed 
in/* the good old times of the drama.” It had, also, which is unusual 
in Wycherley, no great proportion of real wit—^and no original character 
but Mfc-gery^Pinchwife, the Peggy of the present play. This part, it 
would seem, has in part rescued the play from its highly-deserved 
oblivion;—and we can scarcely conceive why—for its simplicity is not 
childishness merely, buk positive folly—its cunning is not learned by 
experience, but supplied by an evil disposition-^and the two are carried 
respectively to such an excess as to be an absolute contradiction to 
each other. Mrs. Jordan used, however, to embody it in a manner 
which dropped much of tlie coarser part pf the character, and rendered it 
certeinly a very fascinating thitjg to see;—but, besides that nobody 
could ‘do this but Mrs. Jordan, even in her hands it was, we think, 
rep^ive on comideraiion. The moment the alcohol of Mrs. Jordan’s 

ttway, the very odious nature of the whole play came 
intp^ ag^. It is, of courscj much more decent than the old 
version—but it is still very far from pure; and the merit which it 
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originally had. of caricaturing the fopperies of Charles II.^s time, is Of 
course passed away;—for such a tone as is here represented is of 
the seventeentlk century—and, when transferred to a date which there 
is nothing to tell^ou is not that of George III., it becomes totally un¬ 
meaning —for it is obsolete as regards ourselves, and it is not put for¬ 
ward as the embodying of the manners of a remote age. 

We really are not, in the most remote degree, prudish or str^- 
liiced—yet this is already the second lime this month we have had 
f>ccasion to remonstrate against the performances at our great theatres 
on the score of propriety; and wc are quite sure that in both ihstaiices 
the remonstrance is thoroughly well-grounded. 

Well, we went last night to see Miss Nelson in this very tryii^ part. 
She is certainly, in every sense, very extraordinary. She seemed per¬ 
fectly at home, jumped about as though in^her own dressing room, 
spoke (for the must part) with as much ease and in natural a 
manner as though it had been to her mother, and yet an eye ac¬ 
customed to the stage could trace stage-knowledge, almost amounting 
to stagc-trick, in a dozen different instances. She is quite young, very 
youthfully formed, and of a very girlish aspect. Her country-accent, 
we are quite convinced, is by no Iteeans wholly assumed—and joined 
as it is to a very strange, and by no means pleasing, intonation of 
voice, would, we think, very much stand in her way in other parts* 
Mr. Fawcett went out of his way, as the newspapers report, to assert 
to the audience, on the^rst night of this young lady’s- appearance, that 
it was really her first appearance. 33y this, he surely did not mean to 
exclude practice on small theatres. We chanced, last night, to sit 
next to one thoroughly versed in theatrical technicalities, and he agreed 
with us, that there were strong marks of stage-knowledge, well learned. 

Still there is a great deal that is fresh, and buoyant, and vivid, and 
sterling, in Miss Nelson’s performance, certainly. A great deal of 
talent it is impossible to deny—and, once or twice, we thought we 
caught a flash of even genius. Both the mannerism and the almost 
startling nature were strongly apparent in the scenes in which she 
writes the letters. We must still revert to our first phrase—she is very 
“ extraordinary,'^ and no cautious crit^ can commit his opinion till he 
sees her in something else. But what else is there for her?—We have 
heard Miss Prue mentioned—but we hope ‘ Love for Love ' will be 
suff*ercd to rest quietly on the shelf of the theatrical amateurs the old 
school,—it is obsolete to the public now,—the character? are no longer 
understood,—the wit, admirable as it is, is not felt,—its faults aro the 
only things left prominent ;-^for the sake of the genius of a former age, 
let it rest. We have also ffeard Corinna, infjthe ‘ Confederacy,* meh- 
tioned—but all the same reasons apply, and Others from which * Love 
for Love ’ is free. The plot is pitifully slender and feeble, and what 
there is of it is mean and paltry, and there is no catastro|4ie. ^he 
‘ Confederacy* ought never to have been more than a farce—*thete is 
matter enough for that, but no mere. It was carried through the last 
century on the strength of a great name, but it is buried now; let it 
rest. Cherry also has been talked of—but it is a very slight part, and 
even that play, buoyant and brilliant as it is, is scarcely fit for us now. 
In short, the only thing mentioned which seems at all likely to suit this 
very strange young lady is Piiscilla Tomboy; and if she h&ve Jiny 
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thing like the talents we are half'incliued to give her credit for, that is 
a vary poor part for their display# Seriously, we shall be glad to see 
Itfr in Momtihing else—^though we can^t conceive wkai-^\w order to be 
able to form something like a fixed opinion. 

We may as well mention, with reference to the performance of the 
‘ Country Girl/ a very remarkable instance of Fawcett's powers of 
vocal expression. The concluding speech of Moody is one of frantic 
jealousy—but the author (of the modern piece—the catastrophe of the 
old one is different altogether) has filled it with farcical images, with 
the manifest intention that a roar of laughter should accompany the 
exit. But Fawcett wanted something more than this; and he spoke 
the speech in a real tone of jealousy in its awful mastery over the human 
soul. It was impossible for ear not to be struck at first with the 
discrepancy of the words—but the mind soon forgot them, and was 
carried away by the mere power of the actoris delivery. It was clearly 
•wremg —but it was singularly able. 

In the papers of this morning, there is a notice of Mr. Ttiomaa, the 
zealous constable of St# Paul's, Covent Garden*, bringing before Sir 
Richard Biriiie a dofeen boys (chieiiy play-bill sellers) for committing 
acts of vagrancy in that parish; and a very.interesting conversation 
appears to have ensued between the magistrate and the constable on 
the subject of the wre|fhed creatures of this class so common in that 
neighbourhood. We are glad to be able to say that we very much 
approve of the disposition manifested by Sir Richard on this occasion, 
which we do the more readily from having been compelled to diifer 
from him so strongly, so often:— 

Sir R. Birnie said—That the only method of destroying these gangs of 
juvenile thieves, would be to adopt a plan he had recommended to the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons. They ought to be taken up en 
and those who had no visible means of getting a livelihqpd, should be dealt 
with under the statute of the 2d and 3d of Anne. That act authorized any 
magistrate to bind boys, who had no visible means of living, to the masters 
of coasting and other vessels, and if there were to be a receiving ship 
appointed by government, on board of which such boys could be sent, where 
they might be taught, in a few w^s, all that was necessary to qualify them 
to be engaged to the masters of vessels, who >yould be glad of such boys, he 
waaeatisfi^ihe root of the evil which had ckused the lamentable increase 
of crime in the metroj^oUs, would be in a great degree destroyed. Some time 
ago his £%hewv who was captain of one of his majesty's cutters, wishing to 

* It may not be known to some of our readers that Thomas has voluntarily 
UAdOrUlkeft ihO office of constable of his parish, froth having seeu, during the year 
in which he was called upon the situatimi as an iulmbitant, what good might 
he done by oee who served this office with zeal and uprightness. We had occasion, 
in the course of last year, to lay before our readers some of Mr. Thomas’s evidence 
before the Parliamentary Police Committee : and, from facts there brought for¬ 
ward^ it is quite dear that sound and practical sense has always kept Air. Thmnas’s 
feed within due limits. When thus regulated, we confess we respect active phu 
|ai4hr^y in any sphere, however humble. But, though many may think it 
duit of Air. Thomas, in Coveut Garden Is by no means limited. Vast is 
the maSB of human guilt, and, tkerefote^ of human misery, in that area in which 
we hawe/IOfttewheare seen it finely said, ^ence has not existed for a century.'* 
•It it that guilt and misery that Mr* Thomas devotes his benevolent ex* 

tfrtiahtMMiAd we respect the man who exerts himself to that end) whether he be 
Iring Qt ofmatalde. 
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«em the parish of St. Martin’s, sent for five boys, who were paupers in that 
parish. Kve of the finest lads in the workhouse were selected, and they 
were attired in bjue trowsers, jackets, and caps. Their appearance led many 
other boys in the house to volunteer to go on the same kind of service, htit 
there were no meters for them. The five boys, however, were sent, and 
after learning to assist on board, they were engaged as servants five dif¬ 
ferent officers, and in a very short time, the lads, who behaved extremely well, 
sent home to their parents two sovereigns each. . * 

We have left the anecdote of Sir Richard’s nephew, because we 
would not, for the sake of a few lines, omit the record of a kind action; 
but it does not bear upon the (piestion, which is whether it would be 
possible to establish a government receptacle fur these wretc^jed ap¬ 
prentices to tl\eft, and then to ship them oft' under the statute of the 2d 
and 3d of Anne. That such a measure would be a very great public 
benefit, if it could be carried into effect with regard to these lads, 
cannot, we think, be doubted—and, at the same time, it would be the 
means of saving a groat many fellow creatures from a life of vice and 
want. But we fear, as the law at present stands, that can hardly be. 
We doubt whether Sir Richard Birnie reads the statute of Anne aright. 
That act em])owers justices of the^eace, town aini parish authorities, 
&c., to bind, and by ^ subsequent clause, compels ship-masters (num¬ 
ber for tonnage) to receive, any boy of the age of ten years or upwards, 
who may be clmrgeable, or whose parents mav be chargeable, to the 
parisl* they inhabit, or w^o may bv.g alms^ as apprentices to the sea- 
servicc. Now unless these boys actually be chargeable to tHeir parish, 
yt. Paul's, or St. Giles's, or whatever it may be, or unless they usk 
alms, it is clear they cannot be bound apprentices to masters of mer¬ 
chant vessels. Other provisionals made for rogues and vagabonds, 
whetlicr boys or men, in the vefy same act. They are to be sent to 
sea in her (now his) majesty’s service. The only thing which at all 
would seem to include our friends the hawkers of play-bills, would be 
asking aims—and we doubt if they even do that very often: they 
pilfer, and deal in little wares, and so on. But even this, we are con¬ 
vinced, would not do: masters of vessels would never be compelled to 
take such ne'er-do-weels as apprentices merely because it could be 
proved that they had asked alms. Th^^hole spirit of the act shews that 
the asking alms, as used in the clause of which we have given the pith 
above, is considered only as evidence of poverty—of befog about to 
become chargeable to the parish. People who a^k ahwt in4l»e capa¬ 
city of rogues and vagabonds are, as we have said, separately dealt 
with afterwards: stirfdy beggars are mentioned by name. Moreover, 
the statute 4th of Anne, cap. 19, exempts masters of vessels from taking 
apprentices under tWrteen years old: antT by thirteen, the young 
people in the Garden have advanced to a very considerable maturity 
of vice. 

No—we fear these acts could not, now, be brought into serviceable 
operation, as regards these wrenched boys. Certainly, if you can 
prove them to belong to a parish, and to be above thirteen yeare of age, 
that parish can compel masters of vessels to take them as apprentices. 
But the evil is then in great measure done. Of the shoals who get 
under your feet between St. Martin's-Court and the corner of Catliarine- 
Street, not one in ten is any thing like thirteen. Now, prevention 
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really might be called into action here Without any invasion of private 
rights. Neariy all of these are already under the hand of the law, if it 
choose to lay it down, as “rogues and vagabondis,’ Why not, then, 
adopt some measure—by act of Parliament if It be/ as it probably is, 
necessary—to free ourselves from this repilar,' public, preparatory 
school of thieves—from whence spring, first thepick-podeets,—Iben the 
horse-stealers, the highway-robbers, and, worst of all, the burglars, of 
London ? We say “ worst of all, the burglarsfor the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the evil inflicted by them is, in general, far worse than any 
other. The security of your dwelling is set at nought; property to 
the value, perhaps, of half your worth in the world is stolen; and it 
is by no means improbable that your brains may be beaten out iiito the 
bargain. Burglars, it is true, endeavour to get away unheard; but 
for a goldsmith, or a banker, or even a private individual to have his 
premises cleared by “ first-rate cracksmen/’is, in itself, considerably 
less than pleasant. 

And these “ cracksmen,*’ or by whatever other name of villainy their 
jargon of abomination may dub them, are nearly all dredio the bvmiesSy 
as regularly as art artisan serves hi^^apprenticeship in his craft. And 
these VTClched lads are the ore out of which the, veteran villains form 
and polish their tools: and from being the tool, they advance in their 
turn to mould and witM them, Mr. Thomas says exactly this :— 

The constable observed, that it was a system of prevention of crime that 
was wanted; but hundreds of boys, who were known to have no honest 
means of living, were allowed to jjrowl daily and nightly about all parts of 
the metropolis, and as soon as they arrived at the age of 16 or 17 years, they 
became street-robbers or burglars. ^ 

We fully agree with Sir Richard thaT taking these boys up tn masses 
would be of the very greatest public advantage. And, if it be consi¬ 
dered, as we fear it must, that the acts above discussed are insufficient 
for the purpose, we hope some active member of Parliament will 
bring in a bill to furnish the necessary powers. Prevention, where it 
can he effected withovt ivcurring too ^reat a danger of abase of power^ 
is better even than punishment. And, we think that, in the present 
instance, very little harm could9k done, and that a great deal of benefit 
would* 


12/A. We have to record another first appearance; at least, it has 
been so completely to us. We saw last night a new Mr. Liston make 
his appearance in the part of Adam Brock in a piece acted for the first 
time, entitled “Charles XII., or the Siege of Stralsund.” Liston, we 
have always been in danger of bursting by laughing at. Flaying parts 
manufactured for himseltj his power over the muscles is totally irrcr 
sistible; but we have always had a sort of lurking consciousness that he 
was not sterling ; for (not to mention Shakspeare) be never could play 
anj^ stock part in his life. Last pigfit it certainly was not a slock part 
—for it WJEW Jihe first performance of a new piece—but it yvaa a pait 
whi<4Jterits to be a stock part—(we never care whether a good thing 
be in e^agedy, opera, farce, or melodranae—deuce take dignity—if a 
thing be good, yte never ask Us name)—A priorif we should have said 
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that it was wrilten exactly that Liston should not be able to act it~ 
but Mr. Plancb^f it seems, knew him better than we did, and has given 
him wtierewilhal 1t> make a decided hit. 

The first act of tftis piece is admirably conceived, exceedingly well 
written, and transcendently acted. The story of the piece is of an 
exiled officer, falsely accused of treason, with whom Brock* a rich 
farmer, hadsomeearly connection, and whom he shelters in his distress, . 
Tile character of Brock may be summed up in one word—- 
fine, jolly, blunt, open-hearted, merry-tempered, benevolent goodness. 
And the manner in which Liston embodied it was one of the most per¬ 
fect things we ever beheld. None of his own grimaces—no jabbering 
to tlie pit without saying a word, according to his usual fashion, *No, 
This was fine, real, straightforward acting; sometimes reminding ua 
a little of both Fawcett and Farren ; but with a richness of his own 


superadded. The scene between Brock and the king was as fine a 
bit of comedy as we have seen for a long time—though it was still at 
Drury-Lane, worthy correspondent. Farren’s Charles XII. perfect^ 
but that need cause no surprise. The character has been drawn with 
fur too much of the milk of human kindness for that mad, blood-thirsty 
mohawk, who thought his subjects might be governed by his boot, and 
did not care how far his wild abominations drove its spur into their vitals. 
But, of course, this modification was necessaryiu a piece which whs to 
end happily through his means—and Farren playcH the part admirably*- 
As he entered, which was through a door, in the flat, the rogue knew 
that the door-frame exactly served the use of that of a picture, and 
there he stood for a minute or two, the exact counterpart of the well- 
known picture of Charles XII. His coat was green, though it should 
have been blue. In the scene wit^ Brock, it is difficult to say which 
was the best, except that that style of excellence was not expected 
from Liston. The king conies merely as an officer, and Brock goes 
through a history to him of having, when Charles was in emergency 
for cash in one of bis campaigns, advanced to the Princess Ulrica, 
for him, a sum of money, which the king had chosen to forget to pay. 
And, though he still seems proud of him in the main, he lets out, in 
his (BroeWs not Liston’s) hearty, free-lj^ken manner, all manner of 
jibes and raps against the kii^ Charles then tells him he is sent to 
pay the money, and hands hiin an order on the treasury. Brock, mob- 
lified at once at being duly paid, says the king ma^ wantait stiM, and 
proceeds to light his pipe with it. Just then, a burgomaster, with an 
inirememberable name^ admirably played by Harley, enters, and sua- 
j)ects the king of being the exiled officer ; he summons the whole vil¬ 
lage, and examines him : the equivoque—by which every answer the 
king gives, though strictly true, is turned by the magistrate against 
him—is conducted with great skilL At last, however, the truth comes 
out. The burgomaster asks him his name, and he answers ** Charles,” 
to the great indignation of the civic dignitary, whp thinks it a contempt 
of court. “ What was your father^s name, fellow ?*’ (We do not pro** 
fess to give the exact words.) “ Charies, also;’' “ Had he no other 
name?” “Why, as others bad borne it, he was sometime^ Ivdled 
Chflrles XI „ of Sweden. I am Charles the Twelfth ! ” 

The second act is spun out too much, but we doubt not it will l>e 
compressed hereafter. There is a very lively bit in it, in which Brock’s 
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daughter acta over to her female friend, the exile’s daughter, how the 
king ought to behave to her father, who is about to be brouglit before 
him. The king is behind, and when the exile is buought before him, 
says exactly what Miss Brock has said, mimicking her mimicry of him. 

At the end, the king desires Brock to demand of him the boon which 
he had promised, when he became known after the farmer had burned 
the treasury-order. He asks one or two things, abgi^t the exile, and 
'the burgomaster who had been disgraced; but Chailes had already 
done the things asked, from motives ot his own. At last. Brock not being 
able to think of any thing, Liston does—and begs Farren, or Charles, 
or both, to advance, and say a few deprecatory words to the audience. 
But Charles answers him that he still must remain in his debt—as Ac 
has more influence in that quarter, and therefore must speak for him¬ 
self. He advances accordingly, and after a few words begs tlie 
audience will allow him to say “ Long live Charles XII.!** 

With such a striking piece of acting as Liston's we doubt not that it 
will. We are most far from drawing any comparison to Farren's slight; 
and we are not quite sure whether the little fiiiulc above-mentioned 
would not hav^p been better omitted—but we always expect pcriection 
from him, and, therefore, it is no surprise to fiiifl it. But Ustun is an 
irregular genius—now admirable, now extravagant—now right, now 
■ wrong. And, last night, it was not so much the degree, as the kind, 
of excellence which H^toni&hed and gratified us so much. He, of course, 
never can lose his own inimitable and delicious Listonism,—but now 
we find, which we before doubted, that he has in him qualities of an 
higher order still 


18/A. We are rejoiced to see ^at the Catholic Association has 
determined 7io^ to sanction ** exclusive dealing." Nay more, the tone 
which the great majority of the speakers on the subject adopted, was 
such as to do one's heart good. The expressions of unqualified abhor¬ 
rence and loathing which the very idea uf .such a measure occasioned 
in tiieir minds, were what one might expect from persona of ardent 
dis])Ositions, strongly excited in the cause of humanity and social feel¬ 
ing. We shall nut say moraion this very odious subject—the Jess it is 
mentioned the better. But, as in our IJiary of last month, wc noticed 
the rumour of its being adopted, with dread—we think it right now to 
mention, vijith joy, Its final and unqualified rejection. 

24<A. We are very glad to see intellectual feelings “ marching” into 
a quarter, where, hitherto, marching of another description has greatly 
retarded their approach. Wc rejoice to see the liberai and conciliatory 
spiritofthefollowingadmonitory regulation, which we copy from among 
some others published to-day as having been recently issued by Sir Her¬ 
bert Taylor. The army—the country—must feel grateful to this accom¬ 
plished officer—as also to the amiable General-in-chirf, Lord Hill—for 
iaculcating the principles here sef forth. It U laying down broadly the 
great principle that kindness and reason are better instruments where- 
rule, than sheer force. The obedience is more ready, more 

Wonders will never cease. Hulf-a.dozen diifemit papers all proclaim that Mr. 
Braham has just fonh a Uidi-rate comedian \ 
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cheerful, more intelligent—and therefore more complete. The adop¬ 
tion of these principles will make the soldier happier* the officer more 
worthy. We confegs, we would gladly see the same spirit more gene* 
ral between superior^nd inferior in other classes as well as the mili¬ 
tary. That cold, almost sullen, haughtiness which the English are so 
apt to throw into their manner towards those under their power* js* 
we think, beginn^ to decline. But the thaw is very gradual—and 
we would wish td^ee it most rapid. As the young, however, of these 
days grow up, we hope to see it advance more and more: and, cer- 
taitily, there can be no greater tribute to the principle of substituting 
kind and courteous* for stern and severe, treatment, than the following 
order to the army—in which, of course, subordination is necessary to 
an cKteut quite needless in ordinary life. 

The Order is addressed to the general officers commanding districl.s, 
to be observed at inspections 

Finally, the General Ofl&cer will take every opportunity of impressing upon 
the Commanding-officer, and through him upon those of every rank, the 
advantage which they, individually, the corps, and the service at large, will 
derive from the adoption towards the non-commissioned officer and soldier 
of a system of command and treatment which shall be free fiHom the coarse 
and offensive language too often used in r^roving the soldier for trilling 
irregularities, or for accidental omissions. They should be told that the use 
of gross language end offensive terms, upon any occasion, is not only unbe'- 
coming their own character and station, as officers and gentlemen, but 
degrading to the soldier; whereas it is desirable to keep up in all rt^nks of 
the army a proper feeling, and high sense of honour, by which the correct 
discharge of duty will be best insured. 

The gross abuse which is often lavished on a soldier for a trifling fault, un 
accidental mistake, or an unintention^omission, produces irritation or sulk, 
and to this cause, more than to any oflil*, may be traced acts of insubonlina- 
tion, which entail the necessity of severe punishment. If reproof be neces¬ 
sary, it should be conveyed in such a manner, and in such terrns, as will 
make a lasting impression, without hurting the feelings of the individual and 
lowering him in nis own estimation. The officers should, not only lhem-< 
selves, observe this injunction, but they should require it to be observed by 
the non-commissioned officers; and indeed their example will very soon have 
the effect of checking the use of improper and offensive terms on the part of 
the non-commissioned officers towards the soldiers. If acts .of intentional 
neglect and of insubordination should take place, although wholly unpro¬ 
voked by any treatment received,Ihe means of correction and punishment* 
which are authorized by the regulations of the service, fiUmit be resor^ to, 
and they will have double effect if not preceded by eoarse alTd abusive 
language; indeedit will probably be found that they will become compara¬ 
tively rare, as the duty will be done more cheerfully and zealously, 

liy command of the Right Hon. General Lord Hill, 

H. TAYLOR, Adjutant-General 

26^. There is in the Times of this morning a letter, signed “ An 
Inhabitant uf ^Camberwell,'* addressed to Mr. Peel, setting forth the 
shamefully insecure state in which thoj neighbourhood is placed, with 
regard to burglaries, and soliciting further protection^ On the writer*st)wu 
shewing, a considerable portion of the evil arises from the perverseness of 
the parochial authorities in placing all the watchmen in the large streets 
and highways, and leaving the bye-lanes, upon which the back part of 
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most of the houses abut, totally une^uarded. With this, of course, the 
government has nothing to do. Still, supposing the parochial watch 
were managed as skilfully as possible, we think th^|. in the outskirts of 
XfOndon it ^es need some assistance from the g^eral police. 

But it is not to speak of this individual case that we are induced to 
take notice of this letter: there is one general allegation in it, which we 
know to be true, and which goes to the very core of flur present police- 
system, concerning which we wish to make a few oKervations:—the 
writer says—“ It is well known that without the offer of large rewards, 
many of the officers cannot be induced to exert themselves for the ap¬ 
prehension of offenders. Their pica is that their pay is inadequate, 
and that they are exposed to much expense in seeking for information 
and evidence, which, if unsuccessful, fulls upon themselves ;—that their 
numbers, also, are very inadequate to the increase of buildings.*' That 
their pay is absurdly out of proportion with the duties they are called 
upon to execute, will appear when we say that their average salary is 
only five-and-twenty shillings a-week When we consider what they 
are called upon to do in the case of an extensive robbery, executed with 
skill,—such a salary as this manifestly their being otherwise 

rewarded. They are, and they must be, paid by the job. Now, it is 
impossible there can be a more evil principle than this. It is giving 
the officers of police a direct interest in the commission of crime. We 
are most far from making any, even the least, insinuation against any of 
the existing officers—we have no knowledge of any thing in their con¬ 
duct to reprehend. But the principle is a bad one ; it must expose 
Uie honesty of these men to the severest temptation, and not many 
years ago the rewards for capital convictions led some of them, who 
previously held the highest charaoter, into a regular combination to 
cause the commission of crime for the sake of the reward on conviction. 

Moreover, such a system puts a poor man beyond the protection of 
the law altogether. If he is robbed, he has uo chance of recovering 
his property : it is not worth the officers* while—they, in fact, cannot 
afford it —to exert themselves to that effect. Supposing a tradesman, 
in a moderate way of business, has his chop broken open, and, in 
proportion .to his wealth, a large quantity of goods stolen, how is he to 
recover them ? He cannot afford to pay the officers largely, and they 
.cannot afford to seek information, to follow up slight clues, to the 
great consumptipp of their time, nay, perhaps, to spend money in doing 
both, witJIbut being paid for it in proportion. 

We have heard it laid down as a principle that it oiight to be the 
individual who has been robbed who should pay. We should like to 
know what we pay taxes for?—for general Government, is it not—And 
is it not the very first and most direct duty of all government to pro¬ 
vide for the safety of life an^ property ? In the other case, as we have 
shewn, people who cannot affijrd to pay largely for being robbed have 
no protection at all; and it is an outrageous and insulting tax. upon 
any one, how rich soever he way be. If every man is to do the best 
or himself, Society would be at an end at once* The principle on which 

f should scar^ly give credit to BO small a sum. were it not that we have been 
by a police-magistrate. 
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it rcstti demands combination and mutual protection. The means 
adopted for that protection are the establishment of a g^eneral ^overn-^ 
merit atnply paid tc» carry its duties into effect. And, then, ape we to 
be told that every man niust pay individually to obtain redress in the 
event of his being robbed ? The principle is monstrous—and were it 
not tliatwe know it has been strongly advocated, we should scarcely 
think it worthy cjj||iDotice. 

The whole system of the police of the metropolis should undergo a 
thorough revision—and we believe that it soon will. And among the 
first subject to be remodelled should be the body known by the name 
of Police-Officers. It should be a regularly-organized corps, consisting 
of due gradations, all amply paid. They would then be able to exert 
themselves as they ought, without demanding, or being permitte*d to 
demand, a farthing from individuals. Expenses fairly and properly 
incur^M in gaining necessary information, and duly authenticated, 
should be paid out of public funds, as well as any other necmary pro¬ 
ceeding to bring offenders to justice: but, of course, every care should 
be taken to ascertain the necessity. 

It is undoubted that crimes against property are now very prevalent 
in Londdn and its neighbourho(M. The causes are manifold—and we 
probably shall devote some consideration to this subject next month. 
Tlie fact, however, is so ; and we cannot say we think it likely to be 
diminished while there is a direct interest given to the officers that 
crime should be committed rather than prevented. The wholp flash- 
house system is on this principle. It encourages and increases the 
cThtence of crime, while it gives assistance to its detection. This 
scandal, also, we hope will not be suffered much longer to exist. 

Hih, It is impossible to close our Diary for the month of December, 
1828, without noticing the Duke of Wellington's letter to Dr, Curtis, 
on the Catholic question. It is, indeed, a document well worthy of 
being considered memorable; for the duke, knowing the immense im¬ 
portance which any declaration of his on this subject would have, must 
have been especially careful in its preparation, and thoroughly deter¬ 
mined to stand to what it might contain. The first point in it is the 
announcement of his wish for Catholic emacipation: “ I assure you 
that you do me justice in believing, that I am anxious to witness the 
settlement of the Roman Catholic question, which* Jiy benefiting the 
state, would confer a benefit on every individual belonging tff it.”^This 
clearly manifests a desire that it should be possible to grant the Catholic 
claims—for the words are prospective ;—and, either the Cotholic ques¬ 
tion is settled, for the Anti-Catholics do not wish for any such possi¬ 
bility, but desire matters to remain as they are—or it can be settled 
only by concession;—at the least of some kind and degree. We are 
almost ashamed to set forth so self-evident a proposition as this—but 
we have known the Orangemen quibble more subtilly than it would 
even require to wrest the meaning ofi the duke's words into a declara¬ 
tion against the Catholics. 

But, then, the duke goes on to say that he sees “ no prospect of 
such a settlement.—Party,*' he continues, “ has been mixed up with 
the consideration of the question to such a d^ree, and such violence 
pervades every discussion of it, that it is impossible to expect to prevail 
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Upon tnen io consider it dispBssionatrfy,'* We a^ec with his grace 
that it will be, at least, exceedingly difficult to get the majority of per¬ 
sons to regard this question dispassionately;—but^is it likely that they 
ever will ? Passion exists just as strongly on the sffle which the Duke of 
Wellington thinks holds erroneous views—viz., those who say that, not 
from temporary causes, but, on eternal principle, emancipation never 
should be granted—as it does it on the opposite, Hn whose general 
and ultimate object the duke now professes to agree—Emancipation. 
Why then should the party which he thinks wrong, be singled out to 
have things as they wish?—Simply, we believe, because things are so 
at this moment. 

*• says the duke, “ we could bury it [the Catholic question] in 
oblivion for a short time, and employ that time diligently in the con¬ 
sideration of its difficulties on all sides (for they are very great) 
I should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy/' Now, the 
wording of this, the concluding passage of the duke's letter, is vague. 
We pass over the mere use of the word oblivion, as contradicted by 
the wish to employ the period of oblivion in diligent thought of the 
subject—that is a mere slip of the pen—but we should lil^ excced- 
iiigly to know what degree of cessation of agitation of the question 
would amount to the idea which the Duke of Wellington has expressed 
by the term oblivion. To use the word in its strict sense, it is mani¬ 
fest he never could intend. We need not argue to prove that no sane 
man in the three kingdoms could suppose that the Catholic question 
could, while undecided, be Neither is it probable that the 

duke could expect that the Catholics could thoroughly abstain from 
urging it forward. His grace must have meant by the phrase “ bury¬ 
ing” the question “ in oblivion,” some certain degree of moderation 
and forbearance in treating it. We would gladly know what degree 
would tally with his conception. 

At all events, one great good has been obtained by this declaration 
of the duke’s, for which the public should be most grateful to him. 
It thoroughly renounces the Bninswickers both in action and prin¬ 
ciple : hi action, for it decries violence—in principle, for it expresses a 
“ sincere anxiety” for the possibility of Emancipation. 


HUNGARIAN TALES*. 

These tales are manifestly the production of a gifted and cultivated 
mind. They are written with ease, freshness, and, where it is needed* 
force, and scarcely ever betray exuberance *>r affectation. Their object 
is, partly, as is announced by the title and in the prefkee, to describe 
Hungary and the Hungarians ;-rthe author (who is understood, and 
indeed in more than one place in these volumes is stated, to be a lady) 
bavipg paksed some time, recently, in that part of Europe. We con- 
fess^ WO Iwwl considerable Ibr^odings on this score. We bethought us 
injiiiM^orahie scenes of unnecessary desciiiptioii) both of men and 

^ 3 voh. post 8vo, LemU. 1839. Saunders and Ottley. 
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things, awaited ub— -what peii-and-iiUc feasts would be put before us, 
and m what splendid paper-equipages we should take the aii*. To oor 
great relief, we fomal that the utmost forbearance and skill distinguished 
the work on this tndkt difficult and tempting point. We see a great 
deal of both the country and the people, but we become acquainted 
with both Ill the most easy and unconscious manner; the scenery ia 
never more minutely described than is necessary for the locality, or 
the associations, of the story—nor are the general habits of the people 
detailed more than is required for our thorough knowledge of its 
persons. 

The whole consists of eight tales, of very different lengths and subjects; 
the longest occupies a volume and a half, and the shortest about tffirty 
pages. This longest, which is also the most elaborate, stands first;—it is 
called Cassian, tliough whyy it is difficult to discover, inasmuch as the 
personage of that name is seen only at the beginning and end of thfe 
story—which follows the fortunes of the heroine throughout. There 
are, in this tale, a great deal of knowledge of human nature—much 
delicacy and sweetness—and, here and there, outbreaks of very con¬ 
siderable force; but, besides faults of detail, there is one which per¬ 
vades the whole, to which indeed the author herself alludes, which, 
though it may not appear to be a fault in the eyes of some readers, 
certainly to diminished very greatly the gratification which the 
powers displayed in the story were calculated to give. We mean 
the gloom wliich pervades the whole composition from beginning 
to end. That gloom is thoroughly accounted for—is admirably ren¬ 
dered—but still it is gloom, and, though not unvaried, yet constant. 
In short, as we said while we \yere reading the story, the pleasure we 
derive from this is communicated through the medium of pain. 

The author is herself conscious of this, and pleads very humbly in 
pardon. She, however, uses the word “ dulness’' instead of gloom— 
which, she may rest assured, no one but herself would ever have 
dreamed of using. It is about the middle of the story that she makes 
this singular appeal. She says that slie might have introduced. In 
perfect unison with the scene and persons, a thousand descriptions 
“ equally new to the English reader, and inviting to the English 
writer,*'—a thousand minor characters which might have affordedvery 
original specimens of national cliaracter and individual comedy;*'— 

But whenever I have meditated such an entree^ or sucli detalft.*, mT spirit 
hath shrunk rebuked by the impulse of its own levity. My story is a true 
one; true as far as regards its principal facts and awful catastrophe ; and it 
therefore shuns such adventitious ornaments as grace the more lively imagi¬ 
nings of fiction. 1 feel that the hack-gi'ound of my picture, like that of 
TiXim'k Pietro Martircy should be dark and lowering; that evtw period, 
like the overtures which announce the fable of an Opera Seria by Mozart or 
PaeSicllo, should be attuned fhto a solemn cadence; and if tlffi result of each 
opinions renders my stoiy too cold and loo monotonous for the tMe of those 
unto whom it is addressed, let them lay it aside ;-r-I feel myself incapable of 
amending my fault 

No one who has followed the tale thu« far can, aft the author must 
he Very well assured, “lay it nside.^* But still it ii a fault, and we 
most sincerely wish H had been avoided. There is ao much that ii 
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admirable, in the tale, of various sorts—the insight Into the folds of 
jiature, aad the power of developing them, especially,—that we lament 
the raore tibe general tone of depression which dofs certainly penrade 
it, from first to last. The story is tnie! What’jfthat to us? We do 
not care a pinch of snuff whether the story be fact or fiction—except 
that we are soiTy that such a virulent ruffian as Lingotski could ever 
have existed, or that there sliould have been a person so amiable and 
at the same time ill-fated as luUna. 

It is not our purpose to go into the story of Cassian—we shall how 
only just jauntily mention one or two little faults of detail. First, we 
object to the charming Princess Betthyani. We were very fast falling 
in k)ve with her—so much brilliancy, sense, and feeling together were 
irresistible—when she becomes at once utterly odious by her shameless 
duplicity to lOlina in not communicating the real contents of her letter 
to'Lingotski. We hope this is not among the real parts of the story. 
Secondly, we do not like the nature—though not exactly the events— 
of the catastrophe being ahnonnced early in the book. And thirdly, 
and (^icfly, if we do not like this from the author herself, how can we 
endure it from gipsies ? We should like to know whether all literary 
people are, in imitation of Sir Walter, gone back to the belief in 
Mother Goose? There really ought to be some legislative enactment 
to put a stop to prophecies and omens in novels and tales. And here, 
it is totally out of keeping with all the rest of the book—to the great 
benefit, thereof, and relief of its readers. No—no—magic and fore¬ 
boding should be confiped to the pantomimes. 

And now are we sorely tempted to go off at score into a magnificent 
political essay upon the constitution of Hungary. There are very nice 
^ts to comment upon for about a dozen pages or so : the unlimited 
power of the nobles, the (therefore) unlimited poverty and depression 
of the people;—the barbarism of the Magnats, isolated in their na¬ 
tionality, carried to a pi^ch not short of farcical;—the-but no ;— 

we are reviewing a book of tales, and we will not propound our 
lucubrations, however admirable, on the government of nations. 

Next, is a tale entitled the Tzigdny, which means a gipsey. '^This is 
very delightfully done indeed. The description of the midnight-meet¬ 
ing of th^ Tzigahy and his love is one of the best-drawn scenes we 
ba've read for a long time. And the girl going and telling her father 
in the morning is a noble trait. We are quite vexed that this story was 
not,n!&de A end happily, For, though the concluding scene is admi- 
rab^ sketched, one could have sworn to its result. 

We come next to the tale honoured by our especial preference— 
which we intend to “ review,”—therefore* we set about that 

important task, we ahijl just i^spose of the ot^^aif4ozen. (Plague 
take it! how cramped for room, one gets at this full-bearing season of 
books!) The *ISlizabetbities’ is a toulchlkg picture—the ‘Ferry on 
the Danube’ a smart, strong sketch, Itnd the ‘ Festival of the Three 
Kiiigs|’—oh,^ why did not tlie author cimtinue the ‘ Festival of the 
Tbr^Kinp’ ? 'fte idea is admirable—a suidifM fierce is eemhig—and 
lo curtain d^s at the end of the first scMC, The Idea is of an 
Magnat, national up to the very fom^eenth century—holding 
fir# to thp :inaxiin prevalent in diose regiws, that 
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riam nm est viia^'*—hming (ww?/W he ever ? ) consented to his son 
goiti^ abroad—who returns with an English barouche, and a French 
valet—having hunted iii Lecetd^are, and lounged in the Rue Vi- 
Vienne; a thorouglr travelled gentleman ! We quite agree in the 
fitness of making the foppishness only the froth, and the young man 
sound wine, “ any thing to the contrary notwithstanding;*' but that 
need not have so totally checked the deveiopement of the impayable 
contrast, even without one scene between the Anglo-Parisian son, and 
the Hungo-Hungo-Huugarian father. 

The Balsam-seller of Thurotzer is very lively and rapid—but wc 
do not think the title of the work being “Hungarian Tales” should 
have deprived us of Rumalie’s Arabian adventures. We are quite 
sure we did not care a jot ibr forgetting Hungary, when we were at 
Erizan, witlifjthe Jewish girl and the plague. Of the Infanta at Pres*- 
burg, if we speak at all, we must speak a great deal. We should 
like to discuss it. It is a bold subject to choose—and certainly well 
worked out. Here, too, there is gloom—but thorougWy well accounted 
for, and sent to the right-about at last—“ for a time.” 

We now come buck to the Tavernicus, which means, being inter¬ 
preted, one of the chief officers of the Hungarian Treasury. This, 
taken altogether, we like the best of all the tales. There are three or 
four exquisite characters admirably sketched. Hungarian scenes, 
manners, and people^ are most necessarily brought in, and felicitously 
described—and, above all, it ends happily. Re^^lly, we are grown sick 
of misfortune, and are right glad to be allowed to be a little comfortable 
when we can. We have not space to go through the tale as we could 
wish; we must content ourselves with giving an abstract of the 
story in a dozen lines, and then favour our readers (which we have 
not done yet) with some extracts. 

The story is simply this:—The Tavernicus arrives incognito at the 
Blaue Igel, (the Blue Hedgehog,) “ the chief inn at the little village 
of Dorogh.” He finds the host in great trouble at his rent being 
raised to un extent, he will not—he has sworn not to—submit to, by 
the Chapter of Gran, under whom he holds the house. This landlord 
has a daughter, whom we consider one of the most charmingly drawn 
characters we have met with for a very long time—the reader will, 
doubtless, see why anon:—she loves, and is loved, »by hej^ fatiier’s 
kellenncister —he is once or twice called waiter, but we are each time 


ready to exclaim—*' No waiter, but a kiiight-templar”! He takes it 
into his head, on the most absurdly slight grounds, to be jealous of 
the mysterious travell^, Tlie Tavernicus, who is come down with all 
manner of powers fro^ioseph II., to redress grievances in Hungary, 
pities Suzsfs despair about her father's removal,—and promises her 
that he will prevent it, on cCUidition that she will be secret UU his re¬ 
turn towards Vienna in about a fortnight or a month. After every 
thing goes wrong. Franz fVestermaniij her lover, is butrag^Msly 
jealous—and really for nothing at all;—they come to no expiration, 
but se bcudent tUl it begins to prey upon her health. Her father grows 
sour and surly—odious intruding lovers try to take advantage of the 
menifrst quarrel between her and her Franz—till, at last, knowing that 
all these evils—^and they increase in number and intensity, till really 
Januahy, 1829. G 
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tbe readier is frightened, and begins to think she will die,—-knowing that 
they all depend upon a word, she deierniines to act —and she persuades 
her old godfather—another character, which, though'h. little ca-ricatured 
at last, is worth its no slight weight in gold—to carfy her to Buda, She 
goes—sees theTavernicus, who introduces her to the Archduchess, as a 
specimen of the Jluiigarian coniadin^ —gives her the l^se of the Hedge¬ 
hog, renewed at the old rent—loads her with presents, as also does 
the Archduchess—and sends her back, with god-papa Blaschka, whose 
head is turned for ever by the notice taken of him by the giggling 
tnaids of honour of her Imperial Highness. Of course, on her return, 
all is cleared up, and the lovers are married, according to the worthy, 
but now, alas ! somewhat obsolete, custom of the conclusion of tales. 

We admire this skeleton exceedingly: it is so scrupulously dry 
bone. Now, for some of tbe inieguments. The following is her con¬ 
versation with her godfather on the score of her father’s sufferings at 
the necessity of his removal:— 

" You may perceive how sore my father is becoming on the subject of the 
Chapter. But it is not when he is irritated, and speaks as he did to-night, 
that 1 am grieved for him, neighbour Johann; it is when I hear him moan¬ 
ing and lamenting the livelong night; and can even distinguish through the" 
boarded partition, that he calls on my poor mother’s name, and those of my 
brothers and sisters; telling them that he shall be driven forth in his old age 
to bide in a strange home, far from the grave-yard of Dorogh!—^Then 
what can I do but weep in my turn, and feel that I would give up every thing 
to induce him to comply with the terms of their reverences; or, dismissing 
all his cares, settle at once in the town of Buda, within sight of his own 
vineyards." 

♦‘While thou, Suzsi, with Franz for thy helpmeet, wouldst take his place 
at the Blaue Igel^'" observed her godfather reproachfully. 

“ Now Heaven forgive you for the thought," exclaimed Suzsi, blushing 
with indignation. “ For well might you know,— you^ friend Blaschka, who 
have watched me from my baby-days,—that even if the Palatine would make 
me a court lady, to flaunt in brocade at the palace, I would not leave my 
father alone in his grayheaded years. And why do I wish him to remain 
here, rather than retire to the city, but that Franz with his book learning, 
and his civil speech, and ready welcome to the gentry who frequent the inn, 
can do him better service than as a vintager; in which capacity all his 
. scholarship would not render him stronger or more active than a common 
Slowak labourer." 

“ —ep,'* inttfSrrupted Blaschka, striving to deprecate her wrath, “ I be¬ 

lieve thee, girl,—I believe thee." 

“ Leave my father!"—continued poor Suzsi, almost in tears, “ leave my 
dear kind old father,—no! not for the mines of Lipto,—not to be queen 
over Hungary I" 

Well spoken, and bravely felt," said a voice from beside the 

stove. And Johann and Suzsi, looking towardvihe spot, perceived that 
during their discourse, a stranger had enter^ the scud: a tall, wen-looking 
young man, in a somev^at rusty riding cloak and cap. 

We beg to say that we had^urselves made an exclamation tanta- 
inpuut to that of the traveller, before we knew of his existence. From 
tdjat ra^oinent Suzsi gained our admiration and respect—and well 
f he deserve them both. Her firmness—her truth to plighted 
vyoedi qqdqr the most trying of human circumstance—at last, the 
lulling of hey mind to self-decision, self-reliancei enti all 
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thew shew that, und^r similar circumstances, Suzsi would have been 
a Jeanic Deans—though, we will answer for it, the idea of Jeanie 
never crossed thc^author’s mind, notwithstanding the similarity of 
some of the circumstances. She is a great deal prettier, however, 
than Jeanie—and thence the knot of the story—viz., the jealousy- 
Now, this jealousy is, as it is done, the main, indeed, the only conai- 
derahle, fault in the tale. The grounds given are so exceedingly 
slight, that any man who could carry on a continued, vindictive jea¬ 
lousy, on such ait account, must have been one utterly bad in mind and 
heart—which our friend Franz, though we see but little of him, is Iry 
no means meant to be. This should be altered in two points—more 
apparent cause should be given for the jealousy; and he never should 
have said one word to her discredit, A man, such as we are led to 
believe him to be, would rather have had his tongue drawn out with 
pincers first. But our readers shall judge;— 

The stranger had scarcely seated himself before his repast, when a band of 
zi^mner who were passing through the village having noticed the lights 
still burning in the mat, entered without further invitation, and established 
themselves in the back-ground, for tlie performance of one of their singular 
concerts- A dulcimer, two violins, a monochord and a bass, were the 
instruments employed,—all of their own manufacture; and without the least 
knowledge of counterpoint, or of music as a science, they contrived to main¬ 
tain a very decent degree of harmony; each in turn improvisating a variation 
upon the motivo sustained by the others,—a very beautiful and characteristic 
national melody. On the conclusion of their concerted piece, old Matthias, 
who was vain of his daughter's talents and sweet voice, desired one of the 
violinists to repeat alone the accompaniment of the same air; wliich he 
called upon Suzsi to sing in her best manner, for the entertainment of his 
guest. The young girl, unused to disobey, came forward without delay or 
affectation; and, save that she held the corner of her plaited apron for sup¬ 
port and countenance, without any remarkable shew ot timidity. Her voice 
was sweet and touching; and after breathing a prelude whose tripled notes 
closely resembled the call of a quail, she proceeded to sing the following 


HYMN. 
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What lowly voice reipeats with plaintive wail, 

Ama Deum,—ama Deum ! 
So sings amid the corn the lowly quail, 

Ama Demtiy—ama Deum! 
There crouching in her loneliness, 

Her feeble accents humbly bless 
The Giver of the fields around.— 

Oh 1 let me breathe the same soft sound— 

Ama Deum,~~-ama Deum! 


the evening sun sinks low and dim, 








The patient quail renews her \csper hymn, 

Ama Deum^^^ma Deum ! 
Watching besides the turfen nest *' ' 

Wherein her callow fledgelings rest. 

There as I bend my wandering feet 
Let me her holy strain repeal— 

Ama Deumy ama Deum * / 


* ] have beard this little song so modulated as to offer the closest inriUtion of the 
wmhUi^ckiafffOt quail-call; whose naote it bears, in Germany j—I believe, however, it 
is of It^iaa origiQt 
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Siizsi who, in the interest of her song, had lost the coy shyness arising 
from singing it to a stranger, had dropt the protecting corner of her apron, 
while she sweetly repeated the triple notes, which were rftodulated so as to 
imitate the quail-call with remarkable exactness ; anc/stood with her right 
hand extended, her head bent forward, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, when JVanz, having concluded his diplomatic labours, entered the 
saal / 

The first "object that met his inquiring eyes, was the handsome young 
stranger leaning back negligently in his chair,—his supper standing un¬ 
touched before him on the table,—and his eyes fixed, with no equivocal 
expression of admiration, upon those of the heiress of the Blue-Hedgehog ! 
Poor^Franz felt an indescribable thrill through every vein, at the sight; and 
disdaining to hush the echo of his heavy footsteps in compliment to the 
singer, he stalked towards the table with the air of a Bajazet, twisting his 
mustachios with a demonstration of mental martyrdom which Kean might 
have envied. 

This really is all she does—for the rest is entirely the stranger— 
who, seeing that Franz is jealous,— 

began to pay her certain little attentions, which were hellebore and arsenic 
to poor Franz, He spoke his commands respecting the adjustment of his 
chamber in a whisper hard to be endured; and begged her to sweeten the 
coffee she had set before him, in a tone of gallantry such as had rarely been 
breathed before in the Igelische Gasthof, 

And this is all; for the existence of her secret is known only to her¬ 
self, and its revcalmeiit would, and in fact does, send the jealousy into 
the air at once. But, unfounded as it is, Suzsi suffers not the less:— 

How darkly comes the first grievous cloud of suspicion over the fair 
heaven of youthful love!—With what profound disunion may a word,—a 
look,—an inference,—sever the ties of confiding afiection,—those sweet and 
holy bonds which, of all human impulses, appear the worthiest of immor¬ 
tality, The peevislmess of an idle hour will overcome the remembrance of 

? ears of untiring patience and exclusive devotion; and like the son of Thelis, 
^ove himself is doomed to perish by a puerile wound, however bravely he 
may have resisted fiercer attacks,—^however strong his buckler may have 
proved against a more heroic enemy. 

Poor Suzsi was but the child of the landlord of a country inn; but so 
gently, so purely had run the current of her young existence,—so solely 
devoted was her kind heart to the duties of a lender daughter and a Chris¬ 
tian maiden, that her claims to commiseration appear to me nowise inferior 
to those of a more classic or more courtly heroine, 'J’he hem*t is of no 
degre!^; aild I doitbl, indeed, whether the one or the other could have been 
more sensible to the value of an honest man's warm affections, or could have 
drooped with more heart-stricken affliction under the evil interpretation of a 
wayward and jealous lover.—^Hers was not a tearful sorrow; but it was deep, 

and tender, and overcoming.. 

The days went laggingly along;—her very existence appeared to have 
acquired a new character. She began to think that it might be endurable to 
abandon Dorogh and its jEpeen pastures, since Dorogh could wear so dull and 
joyless a seeming. The#buse was full of discordant noises,—the air seemed 
to hang heavily upon her, when 

• Like an unrighteous and unbnried ghost, 

* She wandered up and down those long arcades. 

The paths of the village looked dusty and uninviting when her restless heart 
prompted her to wander forth; and all the uses of this world seemed as flat 
and unprofitable to Suzsi, as they have done to every victim of discontent 
from the days of Hamlet until now. A thorn was in her hearta struggling 
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pain liaunted her parched throat,—the tears came quivering importunately 
over her eyes ; and never more painfully than when striving to assume a tone 
of merriment with her father's guests, in the vain hope of disguising the 
secret anguish of h#r feelings. 

We would fain give the scene on the hill, but our limits warn us. 
The following is as much as we can find room for from the scenes at 
the palace. Old Blaschka thinks that she has been looked on with 
the evil eye,” when she boldly makes her way to the presence of the 
Tavernicus:— 


He was fain to follow her airy footsteps, however, into a chamber j)f 
which two splendidly-liveried attendants held open the folding doors; just 
as a voice witliin, which appeared unaccountably familiar to his eafs, ex¬ 
claimed to. his companion, "Suzsi! my flower of Dorogh! you must have 
thought that 1 had forgotten you;—1 have not so far wronged my con¬ 
science, cutises miidchm. Even in the press of weighty affairs committed 
to niy charge, your own have not been neglected." 

“ And you, too, my Demosthenes of the speise-saal —my Mirabeau of 
Hungarian aans-culotlisme ^—how hath gone the world with you, since we 
drained a measure together at the Blue-Hedgehog?” continued the young 
Tavernicus, towards Johann Blaschka, whose great eyes were fixed in utter 
consternation upon a vast mirror that reflected the whole interior of the 
gorgeous chamber. “ How faros it now ? What, dumb—speechless alto¬ 
gether?—You, in whose reproof was wisdom,—in whose rhetoric was con¬ 
viction ? 


“ Johann Blaschka!” faltered the old man aghast. “ Johann ^Blaschka 
himself,^' ht? reiterated, as the Tavernicus peicoivcd that his distended eyes 
were riveted upon the reflection of his ow’n sliape in the mirror i)efore hnii, 
Suzsi, meanwhile, had advanced towards the writing-table by w-hich the 
Tavernicus was seated; and having humbly kissed his hand, and thanked 
him for liis honourable remembrance, she proceeded to acijuaint him witli the 
sorrow and humiliating suspicions to which she had been exposed in her 


faithful preservation of lus secret. “ Noble sir!” said she, smiling through 
her tears, “ 1 trust you may never know such grief as that which has made 
my cheek so pale, and my heart so heavy, since 1 was last honoured by your 
lordship's countenance. Trust me, tekintetv^ Gr6fy nothing loss than this 
would liave emboldened me to trespass on your goodness, that 1 might 
crave permission to explain the truth to—to—my father, and to”— 

“ My father's daughter’s jealous lover? Why Suzsi, 1 had rather my 
name had been bruited—even in the very ears of the captious Ur Pal,— 
rather my titles had been proclaimed by all the heralds of the empire, than 
that one tear of thine had been wasted to secure my ipcognito. “ Here,” 
continued lie, taking a parchment from his secretary, “ here i?theTease; I 
fought a good fight with my worthy friends the Canons to carry my point; 
—a bloodier battle methinks hath not chanced in Hungary betwixt priest 
and layman, since the fatal field o^ Mokacs saw' seven bishops left stiff and 
staik upon its turf. But no matter. The Chapter of Gran liath added, at 
my instigation, another life to the renewal of tlie lease; and ’tis granted in 
the name of Suzsi Westermann, edcs kintsem!* —say—hast thou aught to 
object ?” 


Surzi is presented to the Archduchess, and sings before her her 
Hungarian song. This scene is ^ery delicately touched; but we 
would rather give the description of what she felt at all this, as well us 


old Blaschka. 


* Edis kinUm ! a term of eadearmeat e(piiTaleut to the German mein schatz^ 
my treasure. 
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Suzsi had madie her lowliest parthig acknowledgments,—^had spoken her 
grateful farewell to her generous patrbn, the Tavemicus;—had even reached 
the outer court of the palace on her return homewards, before her com¬ 
panion had sufficiently recovered from his jaiwjwwn# to OTCathe one word 
in utterance of his amazement. During their visit to the Palatine s princely 
abode the heart of the young girl had been awakened to sentiments of 
deeper interest than those of mere vulgar admiration. Her duty to her 
father, her devotion to her lover, her care for her own fair fame,—all were 
involved in the momentous change of her destiny. She was gratified,—tri¬ 
umphant,—clear from shame;—could she be interested at such a time by 
gilded cornices or inlaid floors ?—could the splendours of a royal dwelling, 
oHhe flowing state of an Imperial presence disturb the gentle current of her 
heartftdt gratitude and joy ? 

Not so old Blaschka. His wonderment, when indeed it found leisure to 
expand itself in words, dwelt ever on the dazzling and inexplicable magnifi¬ 
cence which had burst upon his bewildered senses; and maugre the untrim 
shagginess of the national capUt in which lie was enveloped,—maugre the 
rustiness of the flapped beaver, and still more—despite the uncollected mass 
of shapeless features it overshadowed. Master Johann descended the hill 
towards the suburb of Wasserthal, with an air of jauntiness, an elevation of 
h ead, and trippingness of step, which argued something of the self-delusions 
of M^volio, The spirit of feminine mischief had indeed besieged the brains 
of the reverend elder. The giggling courtesy with which the court damsels 
had greeted his grotesque person and untutored demeanour, had proved as 
flattering to his perceptions as a more favourable notice; and the “ hyper¬ 
bolical fiend which vexed the man/’ prompted him to “ talk of nothing but 
ladies.'* • 

We do not quite like the deceit practised upon Franz on their return. 
A fine, noble girl, like Suzsi, who has suffered so much from a neces¬ 
sary concealment, would have gone to him at once, and told him all. 
Nor does the supper-scene in any degree repay the sacrifice. The 
point is not come to after all; and moreover, that wretch MtSriesaiz is 
loo odious to have been let within the doors. 

We are quite aware how very imperfectly we have given any idea of 
even this tale, which we professed in some measure to analyze. We 
have not been able, from our cramped measure this month, to do any 
such thing, or we should have put it beyond all doubt whether we had 
bestowed upon it over-praise. We are aware it is cast in lowly life— 
And then?—We will quote the motto prefixed to its first chapter, to 
which the name of Hood is appended ; 

• m Alas ! there’s far from coats of frieze 

To silk and satiri gowns,— 

But I doubt if God made like degrees] 

’Twixt cottrtly hearts and clowns’. 

So do we. For the rest, lordly readers will find plenty of noble blood 
in the other stories ; and, indeed, in the last there is no one below the 
rank of an archduchess. But, in all and each, we find the same merits 
and attractions, which muift have gratified our readers in the extracts 
we have given; and, in Sbme, excellences of other orders, with which 
we have had no opportunity of prasenting them. 
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* L'brsque Ton ai'me conitne il fftut, 

Le moindre eloignement nous tue; 

J2t ce, dont on oWit la vua, 

Ne revient jamais assez tot.’>--.MoLlEiiE. 


He’s gone, dear Fanny!—gone at last— 
We've said good bye—and all is over; 
'Twas a gay dream—but it is past— 

Next Tuesday he will sail from Dover. 

Well! gentle waves be round his prow! 

But tear and prayer alike are idle ; 

Oh! who shall fill my album now ? 

And who shall hold my poney’s bridle ? 

Last night he left us after tea,— 

I never thought he’d leave us—never; 

He was so pleasant, wasn't he ? 

Papa, too, said he was so clever. 

And, Fanny, you'll be glad to hear 
That little boy that looked so yellow. 

Whose eyes were so like his,—my dear, 

Is a poor little diphan fellow! 

That odious Miss Lucretia Browne, 

Who, with her horrid pugs and Bibles, 

Is always running through the town, 

And circulating tracts—and libels; 

Because he never danced with her. 

Told dear mamma such horrid scandal, 
Al)out his moral character, 

For stooping, just to tie a sandal! 

She said he went to fights and fairs— 

That always gives Papa the fidgets ; 

She said he did not know his prayers,— 

He’s every Sunday at St. Bridget's! 

She said he squeezed one's waist and hands. 
Whene'er he waltzed—a plague upon her— 
I danced with him at Lady Bland’s, 

He never squeezed me—‘ 'pon my honour.’ 

His regiment have got the route, 

(They came down here to quell the riot,* 
And now—what can they be about ?— 

The stupid people are so quiet:)— 

They say it is to India, too, 

If there. I'm sure he'll get the liver!— 

And should he bathe—he used to do— 
They've crocodiles in ev’ry river. 

There may be bright eyes there—then! 

(I'm sure I love him like a broths;) 

His lute will soon be strung again, 

His heart will soon beat for another, 

I know him well! he is not false— 

But when the song he loves is playing. 

Or after he has danced a waltz— 

He never knows what he is saying. 
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I know ’twas wrong—'twas very wrong— 

To listen to his wild romancing; 

Last night I danced with him too long. 

One's always giddy after dandng: '' 

But when he begg'd me so to sing, / 

And when he sigh'd, and ask'd me, would I ? 
And when he took my turquoise ring,— 

I'm sure I could not help it, could I ? 

Papa was lecturing Ihe girls. 

And talked of settlements and rentals;— 

I wore a white-lace frock—and pearls— 

He looked so well in regimentals! 

And just before we came away. 

While we were waiting for the carriage, 

I heard him, not quite plainly, say 

Something of Blacksmiths—and of marriage. 

He promised, if he could get leave. 

He'd soon come back—I wonder can he ?— 
Lord Hill is very strict, I b'lieve;— 

(What could he mean by Blacksmiths, Fanny?) 
He said he wished we ne'er had met,— 

I answer'd—it was lovely weather!— 

And then he bade me not forget 
The pleasant days we'd pass'd together. 

He's gone—and other lips may weave 
A stronger spell than mine to bind him; 

But bid him, if he love me, leave 
Those rhymes he made me love, behind him ; 
Tell him I know those wayward strings 
Not always sound to mirthful measures; 

But sighs are sometimes pleasant things, 

And tears from those we love are treasures. 

Tell him to leave off drinking wine, 

Tell him to break himself of smoking, 

Tell him to go to bed at nine— 

His hours are really quite provoking. 

Tell him I hope he won't get fat. 

Tell him to act with due reflection; 

Tell him to wear a broad-leafed hat, 

Or else he'll ruin his complexion. 

Tell him I am so ill to-day. 

Perhaps to-monow I'll be better; 

Tell him before he goes away, 

To write me a consoling letter: 

Tell him to send me down that song 
He said beloved the best of any— 

Tell him I’m sure I can’t live long. 

And—bid him love me—won't you, Fanny? 

1828 “ I 
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We will spend our Christmas in our Room ! And truly this is not a 
stincjy, unsocial, cheerless, bachelor resolve. Heaven be praised, we 
have friends enow to greet us at such a season—and most dear inti¬ 
mates, whom a single whistle would call around our humble but happy 
board. We arc not of those wretched idolators of woe, who 

Quarrel with mince-pie, and disparage • 

Their best and dearest friend, phim-porridge. 

We have a reverence for Christmas. We love its present enjoyments 
and its traditionary glories. We rejoice in the Turkey of 1828, and 
the Boar’s Head of 1618. We lie awake at night listening for the 
Waits : and have a ready smile for the Beadle’s verses. The dustman 
offends us not when he tells us that his medal is a ‘ head of Frederick 
the Great,—reverse, the Genius of Victory;’—and the Sexton has our 
best wishes that he may laugh and grow fat when he brings us ‘ the 
Bills of Mortality.’—We love Christmas—its sentiment and its avarice, 
its jollity and its apoi)lexies:—but nevertheless, this Christmas we dine 
at home. Between church and dinner we will be critical. 

And assuredly we shall spend this Christmas in most ^excellent 
society. Our hooks shall be our guests: and whilst our children 
(reader, we have seven) pay a visit to their aunts, we will entertain 
some of the choicest spirits oi’the months—we had almost said of our 
time—at our frugal board, where no boisterous mirth shall then intrude. 
On New Year's Eve and Twelfth Night our self-denial shall be repaid. 
Then, indeed, no night-mare of Maga shall lie heavy on our breast: 
—no vision of a fearful man, with a bald head and spectacles, crying 
“ sleep no more, Duncan/’ shall start us from our irresponsible slum¬ 
bers, We will eat, and drink, and laugh, and sleep, with no fear of 
tlie clevil before our eyes (a polite hut an inexorable devil); and it 
shall go hard but the prodigalities of old Christmas shall recompense 
ns for the privations of the New. 

And now to our consolations—Books, eternal books.—What a pro¬ 
lific monster is this Press. She devours her own^childr^i a»d pro¬ 
duces them in new forms. The history that perished yesterday soars 
into the April skies the novel of to-day and the novel of to-day, 
wliich dies ere the sun goes down, is transmuted into the history of 
to-rnorrow. And this is the course of Nature,—and why not therefore 
oi' books ? 

Imperious Caesar dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

The whole secret of the world’s career is resolved by the little word 
Change; and whether the transforidation be from a grub to a butter¬ 
fly—or from a man to a grub,—the philosopher has only to rejoice 
that nothing is lost, and to hope that even a butterfly or his poet has 
not lived in vain. 

We intend no reflection upon Mr. Bayly. Mr. Bayly is a very 
pretty poet; and may in some sort be considered the founder of a 
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school. ‘The Crow-Quill School of Poetry’ has been called into 
existence by the ra^e for Albums and Annuals; and it is truly a 
matter of rejoicing that suche^entle talents receive their earthly reward. 
Althoug*!! the honied sweetness of Keepsakes and«‘Souvenirs may be 
copied into such rude productions aS Mirrors and Extractors, the music 
of Mr. Bayly’s verses is only allowed to be published by Mr, Power; 
and most encouraging it is, for us of small inclination to labour, and a 
pretty talent for rhyming, that a song is thus rendered worth fifty 
j)Ounds in the market, while a sermon is pfijtitcd for the especial benefit 
of the trunk-makers. For ourselves, seeing that no bookseller will 
buy our ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century, with original illustra¬ 
tions of the age of Louis XIV. and of the American and French 
Revolutions,’ we intend to open a negotiation with Goulding and 
D’Almaine. Six hundred a year shall purchase us for life ; and our 
* fatal facility’ shall be the admiration of every fair pianist in the three 
kingdoms. 

And yet, though the Muses he Sisters, each, as it appears to us, ought 
to have her appropriate empire. We are not sure that Mr. Bayly, or 
even Mr. Moore, do not come within the penalties of the old Statutes 
against monopoly, when they thus seduce Calliope and Polyhymnia 
into their services. The example is contagious. We have before us a 
most agreeable production,— 

• * The Yule Log,’ 

‘ Being a Christmas Eve's Entertainment, after the Ancient Custom, by 
Thomas Wilson, Teacher of Dancing; author of the ‘ Danciad,' 
‘ Quadrille Panorama,’ ‘ Companion to the Ball-Room,’ ' System of 
German and French Waltzing,’ ‘ Ecossaise Instructor,’ ‘ Analysis of 
Country Dancing,’ and other various works on Dancing; also the 
‘ Disappointed Authore;&s,’ ‘ Plot against Plot, * The Masquerade 
Rehearsal,’ ‘ Double Wedding,’ ‘ The Coronation,’ ‘ Old Heads upon 
Young Shoulders,’ and ‘ Aquatic Excur'^ion.’ If this be not taking 
Parnassus by storm, there is not a pluralist in the land. The pre¬ 
tension, too, of the work is great; and bnghi not to be thought lightly 
of, by us who have only one string to our bow. Mr. Wilson, also, has 
an unfair advantage over his brother authors. If the critics assail him 
he can take to his legs. Great are the experiments he would intro- 
dace iftto Jiteratilre. He regrets that ^our Christmas amusements 
should be so little of the intellectual kind;—he scorns pudding and 
beef; and has no idea of piirth but the enactment of “ appropriate 
pieces” at his rooms, 18, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. Really we 
are envious of Mr. Wilsoh; and will not quote a line of his book. 

But there are other poets to sing of Christmas, beside Mr. Wilson 
and the Bellman. 

‘ Christmas ; a Poem. By Edward Moxon,’ 

is dedicated to Charles Lamb, “ as a token of the kindest regard.”— 
Mr. Lamb; like all men of real genius, is simple-hearted and good- 
natured, and we dare say will say kind things to the poet, (we hope he 
is young,) and commend the skill with which he talks of 

Befef All flprig^d with rddetnary, 

and Beiblehem, in the Same breath. For ourselves, we conitnend him 
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to Mr. Charles Lamb’s food-nature; for even his subject, smile- 
provoking as it is, will not begule us to commend such lines as 

Thtfe coaches rattle by in glee, 

Witl^iiBmper stow’d^ axld plump turkey. 

Such talk about eatiiirr really makes us fancy this “ chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter thoughts,** on a Christmas day, to be but “ lenten 
fare.** We derive no consolation, either, in our abstemiousness, frprii 

‘ CoMMiSNTs ON Corpulency,* 

By William Wadd, Esq. F.L.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to the King^« 
etc. etc. etc. This book is an absolute provocative to feeding. I^pok 
at the frontispiece—the happy, smiling, conceited, impudent humourist, 

. —peering through his little grey-eyes, sunk three inches in fat, with 
the most knowing and laughter-provoking air in the world:— 

Sec his corpus advances 
His abdomen dances, 

His smiles and his glances 
Are pregnant with fun.— 

There is only one living man as fat and as mirth-exciting; but cast 
your eye upon the contrast at p. 91—the, moping, snarling, hypochon¬ 
driacal, timid, miserable old-bachelor,—who never enjoyed a full meal, 
or a foolish pun, in his whole life; and who thinks the world made for 
mankind to be thin and sensible in. The ass! Abernethy, and the 
political economists have brought him to this plight; and not even 
Wadd can save him. Clearly this erudite and funny author is one of 
ns. He is not to be despatched in a hurry; and we shall, therefore, 
lay him aside for a more lawful time. At Christmas he would kill us. 

By way of leading us from illicit thoughts of this lower world, 
and all its abominable seductions, which unfit us for that 

Perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 

Where no cnide surfeit reigns, ^ 

turn we to 

* A Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy* 

No. 1., by John Varley. This learned work was sent us by a 
comical friend, who admired our taste for astrology; and who sought 
to lead us from the error of our way in the matter of ‘ Francis Moore, 
Physician,’ by this all-convincing tractate on the higher m^teiies of 
the science. Let us meditate, with a mind open to the truth. As¬ 
suredly, we are half converted. It is alntpst “ the witching time o’ 
nightour lamp burns dimly as we trace what planet was “ lord of 
the ascendant” at the hour of our birth; and fearfully does our black 
cat peer into our face, till we could almost fancy he is as wise as 
Agrippa’s dog. Truly, Mr. Varley, if you should drive us from our 
settled purjwse of exterminating the successors of Raymond Lully, 
the world will lose a hero, and its regeneration is postponed to another 
century. And really, if ever man bj the force of his eloquence—a 
force built upon the perfect sincerity of his convictions—could restore 
the good old days of astrological faith, that man is Mr. John Varley. 
As a painter, who does not recognise his talents ? But what are com¬ 
mon acquirements, such as the power of nwiking the mimic landscape 
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glow with all the radiance of the noon-day sun, compared with the 
ability of reading the aspects of Saturn, or affirming whether Mars is 
in either of the houses of Venus. The prejudices of Reason would 
make us laugh at these things; but the seer spejScs with a compelling 
voice,—and we are grave. Hear Mr. Varley, O fellow-scoffers !— 
“Thfe apparent power of the various sighs of the Zodiac in creating 
a 'great diversity in the fedtuxes and cotmplexious of the human race has 
long been as ^wfell esiablish^oa hmong‘inquiring people, as the operation 
of the moon pn the tides,.’’ r 

You believe N^^ytop^,you loj^eve La —and yet you doubt Mr. 

irlev^ l/fs'ten atrain ;— ^ 


"Parley 


again 


The circumstance most fortunate for proving the distinct and perfect 
division of one sign from another in the countenance and complexion of 
persons born under two si^ns, the one of which immediately precedes the 
other, is the fact of Sagittarius, the house of Jupiter, being tiie only sign (as 
I have found by my own experience) under wliich no persons are born 
having black or dark liair, eyes, and eyebrows, with the very rare exception 
of an occasional appearance of reflection of the sign Gemini, which gives a 
mild hazel-brown eye and hair, and sometimes a deficiency in the clearness 
of tiie complexion. I have almost uniformly found those born under Sagit- 
taiius to be very fair, with grey eyes ; and in general of a lively, forgiving- 
hearted, and free disposition. And 1 have frequently delected mistakes in 
of birth given to me by the parlies or their parents, liy the com- 

f ilexioh flidn^, Where th^ parties being dark, and wlio were born under the 
after ^'Seq^ppio, or the early d’egfees of ('apricorn (which latter is 

usually a -^Wy^daflCi^inelailicholic sign) were at first almost positive that they 
born at such a time as would cause Sagittarius to ascend: but the line 
of separation is so distinctly marked, that while the very last degree, minute, 
and second of Sagittarius rises, the party then bom never has black eyes or 
hair; and when the very commencement of the first degree of Capricorn 
rises, the person is generally very dark, though this sign, as well as all the 
others, will occasionally give fair persons, by reflection of Cancer, its 
opposite sigUt - 

Any thes^ must, indeed, be far gone in 

sceptici^fi^^qt thtTfe are.eycn‘ i^p|^wonders in the science. The 
“ascendant^ presides ^ over-opr rfe'ih^ns ages after our bodies are 
crumbling in the dust-^, and i:hus, centuries hence, when one of Mr. 
Varley’s paintings shall be rescued from the brokeis and varnish-men, 
to be set amongst the Claudes and Wilsons of some gorgeous gallery, the 
luckj^taj^of Varley will lead the connoisseur to the purchase of the 
gem, uppn the same principle as the following less noble instances:— 


Should a party of antiquaries, hundreds of years after a person's death, 
discover his ^aye, there must be some planet, or the sun, in conjunction, or 
some other with his ascendant. For instance, when Hone, in his 

* Every Day Book,' published Flamsfead's horoscope for the instant that the 
first stone of Greenwich Observatory was laid, the moon's fortunate node 
was passing through the exact degree of the horoscope, on the day that the 
work was sent from the printer's. Again, when the coffin of Milton was 
sought for in the Chancel of Cripplegate church, a short time before the 
erection of his monument in 1737, the Herschcl planet was passing over 
and near his ascendant. And it is a remarkable coincidence, that the Green¬ 
wich Observatory, having the same ascendant, Milton’s Latin MSS. were 
translated and brou^t into notice, about the time that Flamstead's horo¬ 
scope was published oy Hone, viz. 17tb deg. Sagittarius. 
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This is a -wotk not to be lightly despatched, and we shall return to 
it upon the publication of Part IT. 

After Mr. VarleyJ^ve must be grave, and turn to sober criticism:— 

‘ Trials of Life.’ 

_ % 

We have seen this work, which is „by th^ ^athor of ‘ De Lisle/ spoken 
of with unqualified praise in many quarters. We confess we are very 
much surprised at the praM^t having been v?ry strongly qualified. 
There is some talent displS^a in the 0ft|0eptipa of pne two. of the 
characters—that of Isabella Albany, Lord Amesfort’s Family 
especially, although it is not sufficiently worked out; and some of*thc 
minor sketches are, we think, clever. But beyond this, there is little 
to prai.se: the style is often very incorrect, which is a singular fault at 
this time of day. 

But there are far more serious objections than this. We cannot but 
regard the moral of both tales as exceedingly reprehensible. We are 
the farthest in the world from starting at any passing or casual freedom, 
or even license. That, certainly, is better avoided—but it does not 
give character to a virork. Neither do we think, as some do, that 
guilt should never be represented. Far from it; duly treated, we ev^i 
think its representation calculated often to effect great gofd. Ept the 
whole of the story of Lady Amesfort we think to be coiTupt; and, 
above all, the event on which the main plot of the talc turiif,' is, fri^m 
the circumstances under which it is represented, nothing short of revolt¬ 
ing. Neither is Lord Amesfort described, as a niuu of his almost im¬ 
possible selfishness, baseness, and cruelty should alone be spoken of. 

The second tale is, we almost shudder to say, announced, by the 
author in a dedication, as fact; and the papers have been very liberal 
in assigning a real name to the heroine. If^he narrative be, as the 
author says, “ a mere effort of memory *’—the jjf sister, 

as well us of Alicia’s self, inust<^ . true ; Alicielbi^w destiny 

is ultimately fixed by the sistee^oijlbd^^^^ The authpr r^eafcates the 
work to a living person, as having knqv^ {he individual d^ribed under 
the name of Alicia. There must be,—if the identification be correct there 
are,—many living persons nearly connected with these parties. And is 
it to be suffered that private misfortune, even though accompanied by 
guilt, should be raked up after so short a lapse of tiAe, to be h^d out 
for public entertainment in a novel? Is it to be suffered that the feel¬ 
ings of surviving friends should be thus wantonly exposed to pain ? We 
know nothing of the writer of the work ; we judge it from itself; and 
we cannot notice it without giving vent to an honest ejq)ression of dis¬ 
gust on this part of the subject. 

Tn this story, likewise, the objectionable part of the plot is given in a 
very objectionable manner—though, in i^ither case, we must in justice 
add, with any indelicacy of language.^ 

Positively, not another word of direct censure shall escape our lips 
at this season of kindliness;—for we feel our hearts expanding with 
affection towards every living thing. What has put us into this anti- 
critical humour—^(no, not anti-critical, for praise is as much the duty 
of a critic as blame —) ? The ctirtains have been drawn these two 
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hours—the fire blazed as cheeringly when we first sat down to our 
vocation. We have it!— 

* Legends of the Lakes^ 

by T. Croflon Croker, has destroyed, for an hour or so, all the bile in 
our disposition. It is not that the wit is more brilliant, the legends 
more amusing, than a hundred other books;—but you feel at once in 
the society of a thoroughly good tempered man, when you sit down to 
a volume by Mr. Crofton Croker. There 4$ nothing of the pettiness of 
authorship—none of the snarling at ana^er*s fame, or the howling 
•T)ver one’s own neglect,—that' make authorship such a hateful trade. 
There is none of that misanthropy which is put on as a cloak for ig¬ 
norance and ill-nature; or of that pert dogmatism which stands, in 
the writer’s own estimation, for logic and integrity. Here you may 
be amused without pretension;—and have your laughter tickled, 
without the follies of a bosom friend being laid bare to the world, Mr. 
Croker makes even folly amiable, by throwing over it the light of his 
unconquerable temper; and the only fear we could have about Ins 
legends would be, that they would make some of the saints and 
heroes, who arc the subjects of them, really to seem like respectable 
gentlemen ; when, in fact, the greater number of them were good-for- 
uottjing varlets. Hear how die tells a story about St. Patrick :— 

“ By the bye. Sir,'* said Spillane, “ I believe there is a story, something 
about a*great serpent, I think.—Do you know any thing of it, Picket ?" 

“ The serpent ls it ? " said Picket in reply. “ Sure, every body has hard 
tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, and how he dvme the sarpintfi and all 
manner of venomous things out of Ireland—how he ‘ bothered all the 
varmint' entirely. But for all that, there was one ould jrarptw/left, who 
was too cunning to be talked out of the country, and made to drown hims(df. 
Saint Patrick didn't well know how to manage this fellow, who w'as doing 
great havoc, till at long Jast he bethought himself, and got a strong iron 
chest made, with nm&. boidt8 upon it. 

“ So one fine ttiomirtg he takes a walk lo where the sarpini used to keep; 
and the sarpintf who didn't like the saint in the least (and small blame to 
him for thatD began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing, 

* Oh,’ says Patrick, says he, * where's the use of making such a piece 
of work abodt a gentleman like myself coming to see you ? 'Tis a nice 
house I have got made for you, agin the winter; for I’m going to civilise 
the whole country, man and beast,’ says he, ‘ and you can come and look at 
it whewsv8»you pltase; and ’tis myself will be glad to see you.' 

“ The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought that though Saint 
Patrick had druve all the rest of the sarpinis into the sea, he meant no 
barm to liimself; so the sarpini walk% fair and easy up to see him and the 
house he was speaking about. But when the sarpint saw the nine great 
hoults upon the chest, he thought he was smld (betrayed), and was for 
making off with himself as fast as ever lie could. 

“ ‘ 'Tis a nice warn house, you see,’ says Sajnt Patrick, • and ’tis a 
good friend 1 am to yoS.’ 

“ ‘ I thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civility,' says the smrpmU 

* but 1 tliink it’s too small it is for*"me’—meaning it tor an excuse; and 
away be was going. 

“ * Too small! ’ says Saint Patrick; ‘ stop, if you please,’ says he, ‘ you’re 
out in that, my boy, any how—I'm sure 'twill fit you completely. And I’ll 
tell you whah’ says he, ‘ I’ll bet you a gallon ofporter,’ says he, * tiiat if 
you'll ooty try and get in, there’ll be plenty of room for you,’ 
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“ The sarpint was as thirsty as could be with his walk, and *twas great 
joy to him, the thoughts of doing Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; 
so, swelling himself^ up as big as he could, in he got to the chest, all but a 
little bit of his tail.« ‘ There now/ says he, ‘ Fve won the gallon, for you 
see the house is too'small for me, for I can’t gel in ray tail / when what 
does Saint Patrick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid of the chest, 
and, putting his two hands to it, down he slaps it, with a bang like thunder. 
When the rogue of a sarpif^ sslw the lid coming down, in went his tail like 
a shot, for fear of its being whipped off him, and Saint Patrick began at once 
to boult the nine iron boults,^. 

“ ‘ Oh, murder I —won't yfl^ let me out, Smnt Patrick ? ’ says the sarpint — 
‘ I’ve lost the bet fairly, aijd I’ll pay you the gallon like a man.' • < 

“ ‘ l.et you out, my darling! ’ says Saint Patrick, ‘ to be sure 1 wilj—by 
all manner of means ; but, you see, I haven't time now, so you must wait 
till to-morrow,’ And so he took the iron chest, wilh the sarpint in it, and 
pitches it into the lake here, wh^re it is to this hour, for certain ; and ’tis the 
sarpint struggling down at the bottom that makes the waves upon it. Many 
is the living man,” continued Picket, “ besides myself, has hard the sarpint 
crying out, from within the chest under the water,—‘ Is it to-morrow yet ? 
is it to-morrow yet ? ’ which, to be sure, it can never be. And that's the 
way Saint Patrick settled the last of the sarpints^ Sir.” 

Clearly, St. Patrick was a great rogue to beguile Ih^ sarpint after this 
fashion; and if he hud belonged to the Jockey Club, instead of the 
Missionary Society, would have been taught a better version of the 
laws of honour. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie, who writes • 

* Tales ano Confessions,^ 

is altogether a very different person from Mr. Croften Croker. He 
has more poioer;—but then a great deal of that power is employed 
without taste and discrimination; and what between the nature of 
his Subjects, and his mode of treating them, you are apt, wilh almost 
every tale or confession, to hurl the book across the room, and look 
for relief at some of the clever wood-cuts of the ‘ Legends of Killar- 
iiey’ (of which we are] glad thus to lug in a notice.) But then you 
take Mr. Ritchie’s book up again, in spite of yourself;—for it is 
clearly a clever book. Our quarrel with it is this. perpetually 

straining after some topic of excitement, and generally contrives to 
light upon what is either very impossible, or very revolting. ‘ Ske¬ 
leton Scenes,’—in which the interest turns upon a^supposed murder, 
followed by a trial, a condemned cell, a gallows, and thlT supposed 
murdered man appearing to save his friend at the gallows’ foot, will 
not do at this time i>f day, The^ scene and the era of this story are 
thus indicated:—“ The heaps of grey stones that attract our attention 
hy their precise mathematical figures, are mute, and the hammer and 
hammerer absent; the parched fields are deserted; the stage-coaches 
have ceased to fly, and the fly-vans to crawl.” 

We at once see that tliis is England in the nineteenth century. 
Now every one who is not desperately ignorant of the history of his 
country, and of the present administration of justice, must know that 
from the date of the “ Camden Wonder,’’ in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, it has been an invariable rule of law, that no charge for mur- 
d«r can lie, without the body having previously been found. So for 
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for the false excitement of the impomhle; and now for the recalling. 
With the exception of ‘ Sheelah's Dowry/ and two other stories, every 
tale turns upon some such excitements as are to be'found in the * An¬ 
nals of Newgateand the ‘ Confessions of a Bddy-Siiatclier/ for in¬ 
stance, which, we believe, has been very popular, goes far into those 
abominations, which make the blood curdl^ven more than those d^- 
gusting records of guilt and suffering* We%ink sifch matters have' a 
tendency to deprave the mind, and give it a disrelish for sound and 
healthful emotions. Upon this principle we detest, even to loathing, 
Jt le revolting details of such trials as Thurtell’s and Corder's; and we 
therefore cannot avoid expressing our feelings when we behold a clever 
writer seeking for the superstructure of his fictions amongst such hideous 
exhibitions of human frailty. Happy arc we to see tljut Mr. Ritchie 
is about to dedicate his talents to History; and we argue that his 
powers will be productive of real good to his fellow men, when they 
are disciplined by the study of facts, and directed to what is useful. 

Now, we have, in spite of ourselves, written what Mr, Ritchie and 
his friends will think censure. Plague on it—it is so. 

The Editor’s Room—the Editor s No-Room !—for here we are 
reducei^, by all sorts of intruders, to a scurvy eight pages, We have to 
notice six new novels, three histories, and twenty-seven books for 
young persons—all of which must be postponed to a more convenient 
season. * 

A plague on this new partnership ! Messieurs Fact and Fiction of 
the London Magazine, your unhappy minister is in a rare plight be¬ 
tween you. He stands, like Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy^ 
grinning and groaning ;—smiling upon his new poetical contributors 
on the one hand, and raving at his long-winded interpreter of all the 
facts of all the jounials of all the languages of Europe, on the other. 
And yet these new auxiliaries are men of metal: and this ‘Journal of 
^acts/ with a little pruning and polishing, which will be acijuired in 
time, will do the Magazine and the public good service. 

Upon coo} consideration, the Editor will, for once, forgive this intru¬ 
sion upon his ‘ Room—for it enables him to finish his last labours 
before midnightand to drink the healths of his dear readers on this 
good Christmas Day, without the fear of the Press before his eyes to 
poison fiis^batioifs. 

After all, we shall not “ keep our Christmas in our Room.” 
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ON THE APPROACHING SESSION OP PARLIAMENT. 

A MOMENTOUS Session of Parliament is about to open in a few days, 
one which, if the indications which are plainly visible in the political 
horizon do not deceive us, will surpass any we have for some years 
witnessed in animated and important discussions. That they will be 
animated, we infer from the evident state of excitement of the different 
political parties which compose our legislature; our opinion, that 
they will be important in their results, we derive from the light in 
which we view the situation of his Majesty’s Ministers relatively to 
those parties, and to the country at large. We cannot, indeed, call 
to our recollection any time at which the mere discussions (for we 
do not speak of the divisions, or votes, of either of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament) exercised a more commanding intiuence over the Govern¬ 
ment of the state than those of the present Session are, in our 
opinion, likely to do. That there should exist in the liberal party of 
all denominations an extraordinary degree of excitement and energy 
at the present moment is indeed not surprising. Ever since the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington to the office of Prime Minister, 
they have been'lulled into an almost unprecedented inactivity. 
Whether this has been the result of inconceivable credulity on their 
part, or of eminent dexterity on the part of his Graces, It is not our 
intention to discuss. But, however well or ill founded their hopes 
and expectations may have been, either at the opening or at the close 
of the late Session of Parliament, those hopes an^ expecUtjons are 
now gone. The dispositions and intentions of his Majesty i Govern¬ 
ment must be manifest to the most short-sighted. The most emi¬ 
nent political profligacy can scar^ly keep up the affectation of blind¬ 
ness. It is impossible not to perceive that, at the present moment, 
the expression of the Prime Minister's intention upon the Catholic 
Question (and expressed it has now been in terms not to be 
misunderstood) determines the character of i^s government, and 
the consequent degree of confidence, or even forbearance, which it 
is likely to obtain from the liberal party in Parliament. For, as the 
legislature of this country is constituted, an administration hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation must necessarily and inevitably be to a greater 
or less degree hostile to liberal and enlightened policy both at home 
and abroad. Upon whom, we would ask, must it rest for support 1—< 
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If we call over the muster-roll of the great parliamntary interests, upon 
whose numerous squadrons an anti-Catholic government must depend 
for its ministerial existence; and if, in order to infpr the future con¬ 
duct of those important interests from the past^< (and we know no 
other mode of calculating upon it,) we take a retrospect of the 
measures they supported or.opposed j of their strenuous support of 
the woiet; pf their reluctant acquiescence in those of a objefi- 
tionabl'e character j and of their violent dpposition to the best, we 
shall come to the melancholy conclusion, that the formidable list of 
Mannerses, Clintons, Percys, Cecils, Seymours, Lowthers, Gordons, 
“Murrays, and Beresfords, is a sufficient guarantee that everything 
like ♦mproveinent at home, everything like sympathy for the cause 
of liberty abroad, wHl meet with determined hostility from minis- 
ter3 who have invoked the aid of these persons, and who hold 
office at their mercy. 

But the Catholic Question, considered of itself, and independent of 
deductions which may be drawn from the intentions of Government 
upon that, to their intentions upon any other given measure of policy 
or legislation, has at the present conjuncture assumed an importance 
which we may venture to say entitles the disposition of our Prime 
Minister towards it, to settle at once the question of the degree of 
support or confidence to be given to, or reposed in his adminis¬ 
tration. 

Let us examine, then, the question of what those dispositions are. 
We must do this historically. The Duke of Wellington, after hav¬ 
ing been all his life the constant opponent of Catholic emancipation, 
some weeks after his appointment to office, turned out the only men 
In his cabinet upon whom the Catholics could rely for anything like 
efficient support; and a few days after, at a period when the crazy bark 
of his administration was by no means prepared (we doubt whether it 
is so yet) for a political tempest, made an ambiguous Jesuitical speech 
upon the Catholic Question, a speech carefully constructed with 
sedulous attention to the exclusion of anything like an opinion; and 
'so happily executed was this performance, that both parties, each 
putting their own construction upon the sentences, thus left as hona 
imeantia for any one who could fit them with a meaning, claimed bis 
Grace as their own. The substantial object of the speech was ob- 
tainedft^ remainder of the Session passed off quietly, but the 
grefLter wonders which it effected were reserved for the period of the 
recess. 

The friends of the Catholics wore so persuaded of the reality of 
those intentions and dispositions on the part of the Prime Minister,— 
intentions and dispositions which they had attributed to him, for no 
better assignable reason than because he had professed to have no 
intentions or disporitions at all 5—so confident wei^ they in the 
accuracy of their commentary upon his ambiguous text,—n com- 
mratary so fanciful as to put u§ in mind of nothing so forcibly as of 
Piiff*s explanation of the voluminous meaning of Lord Burlelgh*s 
Hod ;—BO sure did they make themselves that the minister was 
netiifd^ engaged in the good work, that scarcely a week of that 
period passed by but some one or other of these tree believers 
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tonished our weak minds by a detail of the progress of his Grace 
towards the accomplishment of his design. He was pictared to us 
as engaged in di^ussing delicate points of ecclesiastical ]>oticy with 
Irish Catholic Relates j quieting the fears of bishops^ whose in^ 
flexibility was not confirmed by their arrival at the summit of epis¬ 
copal expectation j remonstrating firmly^ but respectfully^ agwnst 
conscientious scruples in the “ highest quarters j"—sending the Duke 
of Buckingham and Mr. Wilmot Horton to negotiate with no leas a 
personage than the Pope himself, while the Solicitor-General was 
engaged in turning the ingenious pamphlet of the latter gentleman 
into an Act of Parliament. Signs and wonders like these—signs and 
wonders little short of the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe hiTkiself> 
were every day presenting themselves to our astounded senses. But* 
at last, the curtain was drawn up, and disclosed, perhaps sooner than 
was intended or desired by those behind it, the real nature of the 
drama which was in preparation. The celebrated letter of the Duke 
of Wellington was intended, we doubt not, by its celebrated com¬ 
poser, to keep up that patient, forbearing and expectant confidence, 
the existence of which it was so much his interest to prolong. The 
attempt we must consider as eminently unfortunate. The letter, an 
imitation of the speech, when compared to it as u specimen of the 
Jesuitical proficiency of the author, was a very inferior performance. 
It disclosed a great deal too much. At the first glance, indeed, the 
appearance of the letter was not such as at once to put topflight all 
the agreeable hallucinations in which the Catholics had been indulg¬ 
ing, But if we examine its contents more closely, and advert to the 
statement of the difficulties of the question which are there presented 
to us by his Grace, and the singularly comical expedient by which he 
proposes to surmount them 3 and, moreover, take his acts and con¬ 
duct as a commentary upon his expressions, so far from being led to 
believe that the statesman, who could put such sentiments upon 
paper as the result of his meditations, had really at heart the final 
settlement of the question, and with that object had been giving up 
his mind to the consideration of the means of attaining it, we find It 
a hard matter to persuade ourselves that either a final settlement of 
the question, the difficulties in its way, or the method of surmount¬ 
ing those difficulties, have ever seriously occupied his mind at oil. 
What difficulties ? and what an expedient ? Party filing a*d^iolence 
in discussion, forsooth, are the difficulties ! These are the impedi¬ 
ments which are said to paralyze the exertions of ** an upright and 
straightforward statesman 3 ” a man of courage and decision 3 " of a 
Prime Minister at the head of “a firm and united administratloii,** 
whose mind is made up upon the merits of the question, and who is 
" anxious to witness a settlement, which, by benefiting the state, 
would confer a benefit Upon every individual tralon^ng to it and 
delay!—a further time fqr a " diligent consideration^ of those difficul¬ 
ties, is the much sought after e 3 ii)edient! when every day,, every 
hour of that delay necessarily and inevitably increases that verj^ 
violence and agitation of which he affects to complain. We say 
to complain) for what conclusion are we to come to as to his 
when his Grace alleges pavty epirit and violence pervad* 
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ing every discussion of the question” as a much to be lamented 
dfficfuUy; while he himself has been contemplating ever since the 
attmmer, and has at last carried into elFect, a measu^, which, beyond 
any event which has happened within this last/iwelvemonth, has 
tended to increase that very party feeling and violence which he 
laments as insuperable obstacles to Catholic Emancipation ! Instead 
of being engaged in the deep meditations and profound schemes which 
the romantic imaginations of our confident politicians had assigned 
as the benevolent occupations of a vigorous mind, bending all its 
energies towards effecting the restoration of the Catholics to the 
rights of British subjects, the Duke, as far as we have any evidence 
of hl^Grace’s autumnal avocations, has been compassing and ima¬ 
gining, by all possible subtle devices, the recal of that nobleman, the 
permanency of whose administration as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Whs the best chance for the preservation of the tranquillity of that 
unhappy country;—studying and contriving how to purge his ad¬ 
ministration of the only remaining minister whose higli sense of 
honour and political integrity would not admit those considerations 
which are ever uppermost in the thoughts of low and narrow minded 
politicians, as an excuse for the delay of a measure which is tlic 
foundation upon which alone it is possible to build reasonable hopes 
of the tranquillity of Ireland; and as if anything were wanting to 
confirm our opinion as to his sincerity, appointing the Duke of 
Northumberland as the successor of Lord Anglesea. If, indeed, the 
recal of that Nobleman had arisen from any other error or disquali¬ 
fication than that of his being the honest, and, therefore, (in the Prime 
Minister 8 opinion,) the too importunate advocate of the Catholics, 
which we have good reason to know that it did not, why then not at 
least endeavour to appoint some one else with similar opinions upon 
that important subject ? Why, in making the first offer of the vacant 
post, has he gone amongst the ranks of the best known and most 
powerful of the anti-Catholics ? Or, are we still to feed our hopes 
and cherish our expectations by the supposition that the selection 
of the Duke of Northumberland was the result of a determination of 
the Prime Minister to appoint the whole anti-Catholic aristocracy, one 
after the other, to the viceroyulty, for the purpose of conversion ? 
Should this chance to be the object of his Grace, however ingenious 
the eCbcm^. we fear that, for his first experiment, the choice has 
been peculiarly unfortunate. 

We wonder whether his Grace can lead himself to imagine that it 
will be practicable any longer to keep up the delusion? that the 
friends of the Catholics can have the least disposition, when such 
has been the result of the employment of his leisure hours, to entrust 
Aim with further time for a similar diligent consideration” of the 
difficulties of the question; or can flatter themselves with the hope 
thiat, when be proposes to “ bury the question in oblivion for a 
he has any other view thah to get rid of those discussions and 
rtiOse parliamentary difficulties which might endanger himself and 
faia colleagues in the peaceful occupation and enjoyment of their 

The anxiety to carry on the game of dissimulation, 
ythWh iQc^lfestSj would induce us to believe^ tbat^ in tome 
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quarters at least, he does not despmr ajF its success. Neutrality^ or 
at least the neutrality of his cabinet, may, for ought we carei ,be 
professed by th\ Prime Minister 5 it is the plea, urged by tKp^ 
politicians who, v\^Ue they adhere to or support his adm!nistratipn« 
still ciUl themselves friends to the Catholics. . ^ , 

We shall not now stop to enquire whether the “principles of X 4 OI 4 
LiverpooPs government” (a phrase which we have so often heard 
peated, and of which we Imve as often been unable to ascertain the 
precise meaning—but which, whether it have a meaning or not, has 
been used by the Duke of Wellington to denote the principles of^is 
own) were, or were not principles of neutrality 5 —or whether, indeed^ 
neutrality properly so called ever did or ever could exist upon this 
vital question in any cabinet. Even admitting for the sjike of argu¬ 
ment that such a neutrality ever elfectually existed, we confess that, 
in the present state of Ireland, such a thing as a neutral cabinet 
appears to us utterly impossible. 

The aspect of the Catholic question has changed since the day 
when it occupied the attention of a few politicians for a few hours 
in the course of the year. What was then the subject of an occa¬ 
sional debate in the Houses of Parliament, or of an occasional dinner 
or meeting of politicians “ out of doors,” Tiora is the incessant occupa¬ 
tion and employment of a WHOLE PEOPLE, who are bent heart 
and soul upon the attainment of an object of paramount im|iortance. 
Tlic question is not now to be argued upon abstract theories of 
political justice or expediency, or upon speculative contemplations 
of future dangers or advantages; but upon the actual state of 
Ireland, The administration must be called upon to declare whether 
they will or will not leave seven millions of the subjects of Great 
Britain waiting upon the very brink of rebellion for the first favour¬ 
able opportunity which will enable them to effect their own eman¬ 
cipation by the dismemberment of the Empire s whether they will 
continue, or not, to trust the peace of the kingdom, not to the law— 
not to the magistrate, but to the frail security of the discretion and 
forbearance. of political leaders directing and controlling a 
discontented and irritated people; whether they will or W 4 II not 
leave the Catholic Association de facto exercising the functions of 
government, and only waiting for a fitter day to declare ^a^hence- 
forth it will do so dejure .—We cannot believe^it possible that men 
with heads upon their shoulders should choose the former of these 
alternatives. A minister or a party may possibly think it right to 
put an end to this imminent danger, by the adoption of vigproua 
measuresby exciting the irritated feelings of the Irish CathoUca 
to such a pitch of exasperation as to drive them into rebellion, at a 
time when the English government is best prepared for it, rather than 
consent to lay the foundation of the union, peace, and tranquillity 
the British Empire, by admitting \uithin the pole of its constitutipUj 
seven millions of its subjects, whom an iniquitous and senseless law 
excludes from the rights and privileges of Englishmen. 

We believe, and Indeed for the stSe of the party we hope, 
there are many of those politici&i^ who are calUag aloud for 
adoption of what they term ” vigorous measures” directed against 
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the Catholics and their leaders, who do not thereby intend civil war, 
massacre, and extermination ; who do not contemplate a renewal of 
the scenes which succeeded the rebellion, and a re-snactment of the 
penal laws. There are some who do.—But of the^former class we 
would ask what is it they mean ? If they mean any measures short 
of those which would britig on an immediate appeal to the sabre and 
the bayonet—an appeal which we are every day told (as our fathers 
were told with similar confidence before the memorable appeal which 
tenuinfitted in the independence of the United States) could only be 
decided one way; they would be measures which could only tend 
to aggravate the irritation in Ireland and to increase the power and 
activity of their antagonists. Such measures would plainly leave 
matters worse, both as regards the tranquillity and the allegiance of 
Ireland. 

To leave the tranquillity and allegiance of Ireland thus at the 
mercy'of events and in the custody of its present guardians, we have 
ventured to state our belief cannot be the wish or intention of any 
government. But if we should be mistaken in this; if it should be 
possible that it is the present wish and intention of His Majesty's 
ministers to leave things as they are, can these intentions hold ? 
For our part, we are persuaded that, composed and supported as the 
present administration is, they cannot. A minister of this nation, 
especially one who has chosen for his colleagues men of little talent, 
of little wfeight or estimation in the country, must be content to obey 
the party who support him, and by their opinions and inclinations 
we may pretty accurately anticipate his measures. But why, if he 
has already made his choice j if he has selected the party adverse to 
the Catholics and bent ui)oii the adoption of ‘^vigorous measures 
against them,—and he has, no doubt, selected them as being the party 
whose superior parliamentary influence is, in his opinion, most likely 
to Uphold his administration,—why, it maybe asked, does he still per¬ 
severe in attempting to keep up the illusion of a favourable disposi¬ 
tion towards the settlement of the Catholic question ? The fact is, 
that strong as the aristocratic party who support the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington may render him as to numerical force,—sure as he may think 
himsdlf of parliamentary majorities, he feels himself unprepared 
to encounter, at the present moment, an opposition so formidable in 
point (JP iBimberf, rank, influence, and talent, as that which a dis¬ 
covery of his hostility to the introduction of any measure for the 
relief of the Catholics could not fail to array against him. In the 
last Session of Parliament the Prime Minister and his colleaguca 
had an easy task; it is, indeed, easy to conquer—to ‘‘march on 
victorious," when we “meet no enemy to fight withal/' But the 
idea that, in the face of an active and united opposition, the operations 
of an English administration, possessed as we are of legislative and 
deliberative assemblies, can be conveniently carried on by a minister 
Tivbo has no powers of debate,—although it is a pleasant conceit in 
virhlch 8om‘e sapient panegyrists of our taciturn Premier have chosen 
to indulge themselves,—it is an idea not likely to find a place in the 
ilinagifi^ilon of his Grace ; whose estimation, however, we are ready 
to admit, of his own qualifications for the situation he fills is not 
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formed upon too low a sccde. He is too well aware of those con¬ 
siderations, founded upon the practical detail of parliamentary busi¬ 
ness, which renter it necessary, or ut least highly desirable for him and 
bis colleagues to^et over the early part of the session unembarrassed 
by the active hostility of a powerful opposition, not to wish to pro¬ 
long as far as possible the tranquil confidence of his political anta¬ 
gonists. The experiment is, at all events, worth trying. If he 
intends to propose any measures in the nature of those to which we 
have already adverted as the favourite schemes of his present sup¬ 
porters, in the event of the success of the experiment he is now 
making, the approaching end of the session (to which he wilt no 
doubt defer them) will narrow the held of hostile operations. Ex¬ 
cuses will not be wanting for his-having so long delayed to bring 
forward measures of such importance, or numerical majorities to 
carry them through the legislature. If he intends to persevere in a 
system of inaction; if he intends to trust the tranquillity of Ireland 
to the chapter of accidents, and the continuance of his own power 
to fortune, the great desideratum of such a scheme of policy ia 
attained. Time is gained. The evil hour is, at least, put off. And 
should the experimeht fail, should the liberal party (as we sincerely 
trust and believe they will) manifest a determination to be no longer 
satisfied and silenced by mysterious nods and ambiguous senteuces, but 
to make use of that superior aptitude for parliamentary warfare which, 
as compared with ministers and their supporters, they individually 
and collectively possess, in harassing the operations of government, 
a change of policy—hazardous as the manoeuvre may be—is still an 
expedient absolutely beyond the reach of the premier. He may still 
turn to the right about; and their leader, in his abandonment of his 
former opinions, may drag after him the amazed, confounded, and 
helpless anti-Catholics,—or may leave them, if they are obstinate, and 
place his last remaining hope in the support of their opponents. But, 
considering that by such a proceeding he would incur the danger of 
dissolving his administration, and the certainty of cqnverting many 
of his present supporters, deceived and insulted as they would 
feel, into exasperated enemies, it is not to be expected that it 
sliould be contemplated by the Duke of Wellington, otherwise than 
as a resource to be thought of in the extremity of difficulty. In such 
an extremity he can only be placed by the cowlial ug^qj^ and co¬ 
operation, and by the early and active exertions of that nuniwous 
and influential party which is composed of the true friends of civil 
wid .religious liberty. 
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THE COLOSSEUM. ** 

1 

We write thilfword as the newspaper-advertisements have it, with¬ 
out any very distinct perception of its meaning. Whether the large 
circular building, with a massive Doric portico, in the Regent’s Park, 
be named after the Coliseum at Rome, to which it does tint bear the 
slightest resemblance ; or Avhether its sponsors have a crotchet that 
they may construct a noun, Colosseum, to express something vast and 
colossal, we will not undertake to say. Our business is to describe 
the uses to which the building ano its appurtenances are to be 
applied, as far as we can form an opinion from their present unfinishted 
State. 

The origin of this edifice is singularly curious. Mr. Horner, a 
meritorious and indefatigable artist, and as it should seem a innn of 
great force of character, undertook, at the time of the repair of the 
ball and cross of St. Paul's, to make a series of panoramic sketches 
of London, from that giddy elevation. That he might overcome 
the difficulties which the smoke of the vast city ordinarily presented, 
he invariably commenced his labours immediately after sun-rise, 
before, the lighting of the innumerable fires which pour out their 
dark and Sullen clouds during the day, and spread a mantle over this 
wide congregation of the dwellings of men, which only midnight 
can remove. On a fine summer morning, about four o’clock, London 
presents an extraordinary spectacle. The brilliancy of the atmos¬ 
phere,—the almost perfect stillness of the streets, except in the 
neighbourhood of the great markets,—the few living beings that 
pass along those lines which in the day are crowded like some vast 
mart, such as the drowsy watchman, the traveller hurrying to his 
distant starting place, the labourer creeping to his early work, or 
the debauchee reeling to his late bed—all these circumstances make 
up a picture which forcibly impresses the imagination. Wordsworth 
has beautifully painted a portion of this extraordinary scene in one 
of his finest sonnets. The freedom from interruption—the perfect 
Joneliaess hi the heart of the busiest spot on earth—give to the 
conteaipktitte ramMer through London at the hour when— 

^ All that mighty heartJs lying still,” 

a feeling almost of fancied superiority over the thousands of faia 
fellow-mortals whose senses are steeped in forgetfulness. Bat how 
completely must Mr. Horner have felt this power, in his “lofty 
aery*'l Did the winds pipe ever so loud, and rock him to and fro in 
his wicker-basket, there he sat in lordly security, intently delineating, 
what, few have seen—the whole of the spleiuHd city^its palaces and 
its hovels, its churches and its prlbons,—i&om one extremity to the 
otl^r, spread like a map at his feet. Gradually the signs of life 
would be audible and visible from his solitary elevation. The ope 
faint of Ihe busy chapman swelling into a chorus of ardent com*, 
petitore for public patronage—the distant roll of the solitary wail!* 
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echoed, minute jafter minute, by the accumulation of the same sound, 
till all individual noise was lost in the general din—the first distant 
smoke rising llke^ spiral column into the skies, till column after 
column sent up th^ tribute to the approaching gloom, and the one 
dense cloud ol Lbndon was at last formed, and the labours of fbe 
painter were at oa end;-^these were the daily objects of him who, 
before the rook went forth for his morning flight, was gazing upon 
the most extensive and certainly the most wonderful city of the 
world, from the highest pinnacle of a temple which has only one 
rival in majesty and beauty. The situation was altogether a solemn 
and an inspiriting one}—and might well suggest arid prolong^that 
enthusiasm which was necessary to the ^uc performance of the 
extraordinary task which the painter had undertaken. 

Upon the outer circle of the Colosseum, rising perhaps to a height 
of about seventy feet, is spread Mr. Horner's panoramic view of 
London. The spectator ascends a flight of steps in the centre, till 
he arrives at an elevation which corresponds in size and situation 
with the external gallery which is round the top of the dome of St. 
Paul's. Not many persons, particularly ladies, can reach this eleva¬ 
tion at the Cathedral, for the ascent is perilous, by dark and narrow 
ladders, misappropriatcly called staircases, amidst the timbers which ^ 
form the frame-work of the dome. At the Colosseum the ascent is 
safe and easy; indeed, a luxurious contrivance has been made to 
raise the company to a height corresponding with the ball/ by the 
aid of machinery: but this part of the plan is not yet in operation. 
Well, then, we have landed in the gallery, and are looking down 
Ludgate-hill (the height of this gallery in the original is two hundred 
and ninety feet, and the extreme height of the building three hundred 
and sixty-five feet*) ; immediately beneath us is so much of the ex¬ 
ternal dome as is visible from the gallery; and, beyond, are the great 
western pinnacles, executed with surprising truth. At present the 
verisimilitude of the picture is not entirely perfect, for there are 
unfinished parts, and artists still at work upon them; but wherever 
the panorama is complete, nothing is wanting to the most 
tory identity. We are looking down Ludgate-hill. 
are filled with the toil and turmoil of commerce ! Turn k^ tbe light, 
the struggle is there going forward; turn to the left, it is there also. 
Look from thn west to the east, and let the eye range alon^fRe dark 
and narrow streets that crowd the large space from Cheapside to the 
Thames—all are labouring to fill their warehouses with the choicest 
products of the earth, or to send our &brics to the most distant 
abode of civilized or even of uncivilized man. Look, beyond, at iht 
river crowded with vessels—the docks, where the masts aho^ like'a 
forest i aod when you have called to mind the riches which ate here 
congregated—the incessant toil for the support of individual respec¬ 
tability and luxury-^—the struggles with false ^rklc—tbh de^rate 
enesgy of commercial adventure—th*c spirit of gambling which wings 

down the proud to sudden poverty, and raises tjie obscure to mme 

♦ 

* We take these admeasuleiaents from Cdadwia’a North I^eretkai of the Cathe*- 
Anil h prVnt comprising accuracy and beauty a nmackable degree; and for the 
proAietton df whi6h die artist was at once surveyor, oriiughtsman, and engraver. 
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dang^roag riche8~and, tihom ali, amidst this acoumnlation of Wealth, 
Wheu you consicier how many ore naked, end starving, and utterly 
forsaken of men,—you may, perchance, think,/that better social 
arrangements might exist, which would leave nvrokind more free to 
cultivate the higher attributes of their nature, than die desire of gain } 
and, without destroying the ordinary excitetnenis to emulation, relieve 
society of some of its frightful inequalities. Tliis prospect, however, 
is probably Utopian. At any rate, this going to and fro of the sons 
of commerce—the din of all this barter and brokerage—is a better 
thing than the hurrying to the light of the armed legions of the 
ofSeU time. What a contrast is this activity of London to the turmoil 
of tlfe Parthian city of A^ilton 

He look'd, and saw what numbers numberless 
The dty ^ates outpour'd, light-armed troops, 

In coats of mail and military pride; 

In mail their horses clad, yet deet azxd strong, 

Prancing their riders bore, the flower and choice 

Of many provinces from bound to bound. 

♦ • • * a * 

He saw them in their forms of battle ranged. 

How qiiick they wheel’d, and, flying, behind th^m shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and o’ercame by flight; 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown; 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
* Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 

Chariots, or elephants indorsed with tower# 

Of archers.” 

These are the glories of the half-civilized state of man ; and 
savages only should be proud of them. It is for m to subdue the 
earth by an interchange of benefits; and thus does the activity of 
commerce carry the seeds of knowledge and truth into the most dis¬ 
tant r^ions. Count not, therefore, these cranes and waggons, and 
“the din of all this smithery,'' as vulgar things. They are accom¬ 
plishing the purposes of Providence, slowly and surely: and when 
we have done our work, other nations will roll forward the ball of 
civilization, when our harbours shall be choked up and our streets 
desolate, aid London shall be what Carthage is. 

Do you see that dark-looking building, and its narrow inner courts, 
a little**i^he right of the north-western pinnacle of the Cathedral ? 
Did you think Newgate was such a straitened place ? And yet three 
thousand prisoners have passed into its dreary walls, and the greater 
number have passed ouifo banishment, and a few to death, during 
the last year. Four-fifth? of these wretched persons have been cut 
off from the freedom of tlfe social state, for stealing. It is the con¬ 
stant accession to the quantity of exposed property, forming, of 
course, a constant accession to the amount of temptation, which 
works this evil. It is a consequence of out riches. Well j society 
has a debt to discharge to the poor and the ignorant for placing 
these temptations in their way. It must Instruct them—moralize 
them—and, above all, not shut its ears to their cries, when they are 
in trant and imploring succour. 
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Lodk to the North of Chea]»Bide, where there k a huddle of 
miserable hotels. That k SpitalHelds. Every now and then the 
thousands who l{)|bour that their richer fellow-creatures may be 
softly and gaudily cjaci, find their employ by which they earn their 
daily bread suddenly stopped. Then they clamour (as who will not 
clamour when starvation unlocks the lips ?) against those principles of 
commerce which, when fully carried into effect, can alone prevent 
sudden depressions or sudden exaltations. Assuage their miseries 
as well as ye can, ye that have the means of doing good. Enable 
them to go through their season of privation, till the hapjiicr period 
arrive ; and, when human beings are to be the victims, do not WS^n 
to those half taught political economists,^who confine their tllk to 
the relative proportions of supply and demand, as if there were no 
nerves to feel and hearts to be broken in the world. 

You would think it unnecessary to talk of the duties of humanity, 
when you look upon those numberless towers and steeples, whence the 
divine lessons of charity and good-will towards men are duly preached. 
But it is necessary. Men go punctually to prayer, and yet their hearts* 
are hardened; and their very piety is sometimes to them an excuse 
for their forgetfulness of the duties to their fellows which necessarily 
spring out of areal love of God. The blight of pride and avarice is 
upon them; they make clean the outside of the platter. And yet 
London is full of noble institutions for the relief of suffering, and for 
the nurture of the poor and unfriended. Do you see those spacious 
Courts near Smithlield ? They form St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
There are a dozen similar establishments, as large and as amply 
endowed, scattered over London. Close by its side—the buildings 
almost touch—is Christ’s Hospital, for the education of parentless 
children. Almost nut of number are such institutions (less splendid 
and rich, but still highly useful) in this metropolis. But they are less 
numerous than they ought to be. And why ? You see that proces¬ 
sion—these are not 

‘‘ Prflptors, procousuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 

IUktors and rods, the ensigns of their power 

these are the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and Companies of the 
City of London. Almost unbounded is their weall^ ; andj^y hold 
high festival on all needful or needless occasions of solemnity or 
mirth, where the golden vessels run over with the perfumes of the 
East, and every sense is stimulated into an imaginary refinement, to 
divest repletion of its grossness. Vast are their Rent-rolls j for when 
the piety of our ancestors meant to endow an hospital or a school, 
it selected these worthy and honourable Societies to be the securities 
for the due performance of these hallowed purposes. To them, 
then, were given, at periods when houses and lands were not worth a 
twentieth part of their present nominal value, many acres and many 
tenements, in trust that they should pay to certain. poof per¬ 
sons, or for education, or for mitigating the evils of sickness, 
a particular number of pounds sterling annually, and for ever—pro¬ 
bably the then rent of these acres and tenements, leaving something 
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for needful charges. What! are the rents not paid, then, to the 
widow, or the orphan, or the sick man, or him who has no roof to 
shelter him ? The rents of the fourteenth ce^ury—the defined 
sums— are paid; but the surplus of the rent^^of the nineteenth 
century, increased twenty-fold, go into the pockets of the said cor¬ 
porate bodies: and thus they necessarily peril their worldly beuUti 
by feasting as never Ilcliogabalus feasted. Is this law ? Assuredly it 
is, good Sir,—who dares to doubt it ? Is this justice ?—that's quite 
another thing. 

You see Westminster Abbey in the distance—and that Hall of 
Rilfks, where the monarch, once in his life, drinks to the weal of his 
peo^ne, and the Jawyers externally labour to promote it. Oreat are 
the mysteries transacted beneath that roof; and violent are the trans¬ 
formations of the palpable into the obscure, of truth into fiction, of 
fiction into truth. It is a large building, my friend 3 and its material 
passages are not very intricate: but the recesses, amongst which 
Justice sits, are labyrinthine enough—hard is it to find the entrance, 
and still harder to find the egress of her thmne. If you want to 
discover the secret, spend a year in a special pleader’s ofiicc ; or, if 
this be inconvenient, go to law. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel—I doubt wliether you can sec that. It is 
crammed in between AVestminstcr Hall and the House of Lords; 
and its character partakes somewhat of its neighbourhood. Between 
the privileges of the Aristocracy and the precedents of the Judi¬ 
cature, it would be out of reason that St. Stephen’s should make 
much figure in the panorama of London—so give over looking 
for it. 

But how the town is growing! Will this eternal rearing up of 
brick never cease ? Why a city of palaces is springing to the 
clouds within bow-shot of the King's confectionery work at Buck¬ 
ingham House. The tide of fashion Is still setting westward. Will 
it stop at Brentford ? In a few years I^ortman-square will be 
vulgar. Well! these freaks of fashion are good things ; they keep 
the hand in the pocket of the rich, and thus lessen the inequalities 
of condition. But for fashion, a man with fifty thousand acres 
would be a state delinquent; and would require to be cut up, like a 
large whale, for his blubber. The. folly of imitation is the hook 
which put into the nose of those Leviathans. 

Header, go to the Colosseum, where you may look wpon London 
without the annoyance of fog or wind, of heat or cold. Mr. Hor¬ 
ner’s snug gallery is unvpHecl with rain or snow ; and is, altogether, 
a nice place to moralize m. Take these few condiments, for intellec- 
tuiil digestion, that we have offered you ; and be grateful both for 
what wc give and what we hold back. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT * 

This is a subject which requires deep consideration, and extensiv'e 
knowled^ of facts. The interests involved are most extensive; the 
difficulties are great on both sides. We are, however, strongly inclined 
to go along with Mr. Dance in his doctrines of condemnation of the 
existing practice. It undoubtedly gives rise to severe abuses ; but in 
any Alteration great care must be taken to guard against the evil^ii 
the other side. I 

Mr. Dance’s experience in his present situation entitles him to every 
attention from his knowledge of facts, and, as far as he goes, he applies 
them with great clearness and force. But we regret exceedingly that 
he should have confined himself to such very narrow limits : it prevents 
his doing justice to his subject, which he shows himself to be so 
capable of handling. That subject needs thorough exposition, and 
the greater and more numerous arc the “ many existing prejudites to 
be overcome,” the more should he have proved them to be such, ex¬ 
posed the falsity of the principles on which they stand, and given in 
detail the system which he proposes to substitute for that whicli exists. 
He seems to recede from the discussion of the general question of Im¬ 
prisonment with wliich he opens, and proposes an arrangement with 
regard to insolvent debtors, as a preliminary measure to a general 
alteration. Now, we think that with the knowledge Mr. Dance pos¬ 
sesses on the subject, with the liberal views he entertains, and with 
the power of enforcing them which even this slight pamphlet displays, 
a more extensive and detailed discussion of the whole question would 
be most desirable iVoiu his pen. He says, “ I think that the situation 
in which I have been placed for several years gives the public a right 
to my testimony, such as it is.” “Right” is a strong word;—but 
now that he, an officer of the Insolvent Court, who has been for years 
in the daily discharge of the most extensive duties among debtors, has 
given us his testimony to a certifin extent, we may be forgiven for,—not 
claiming the right,%ut—expressing a strong desire, that he would give 
more. 

We will now lay before our readers a precis of the pamphlet as it stands. 
In the first place, it certainly springs from an ami^le feemij Mr. 
Dance has evidently been struck, in the execution of liis duty, with the 
misery brought upon “ the honest and unfortunate” by the existing 
stale of the laws; and his object is to pHSduce a system which may 
relieve them, while it still would afford a Sufficient protection to the 
creditor:— 

An arrest for debt is the only instance in wliich one subject holds the 
liberty of another in his own power without the previous control of any tri¬ 
bunal whatever; the sole condition is, that he shall make oath of a debt being 
due to him, amounting to at least twenty pounds. It is needless to inquire 
how this power originated, Hit has been maintained; my presentquestion is, 

• Remarks on the Practical Effect of Imprisonmeut for Debt, and on the Law of 
Insolvency. By Henry Dance, Provisionnl Assignee of Insolve&t Debtors in 
England, Pages 16. 
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ought it to continue ? It must be granted me, that the object of this extraor¬ 
dinary power can be no other than to enable creditors to recover their just 
debts with more certainty and expedition, and at a less expense, than they 
otherwise could. I think I may safely say, that I haveAiad, during the last 
nine years, the best possible opportunity for impartiffl observation on this 
subject; and it has impressed me with a most sincere conviction, that rtoiie 
onhese requisites are attained; but that, on the contrary# the results arfr-* 
uncertainty, delay, and increased expense. 

Let us trace the usual progress of a single case, and consider the effects 
produced. We will suppose a tradesman possessing a small capital, invested 
in his business, and having debts due to and from him—we will also suppose 
thttidhe r^ular profits of his trade, if realised, are just sufficient to enable 
himfj maintain himself and his family, of course allowing a moderate annual 
average for losses, by bad debts. So long as this average is not exceeded, 
ftU is weU; but the moment it increases, the derangement of his affairs com¬ 
mences, and he becomes unable to make his payments witli his former regu¬ 
larity ; in this situation it generally happens that some one of his creditors 
tak^, or threatens to take, legal proceedings against him. To save his 
credit, and avoid a prison, he is obliged to make a sacrifice, in some way or 
other, so as to procure ready money, and discharge the demand; but, what¬ 
ever means he adopts, the diminution of his resources must be greater than 
the aid he obtains. The consequences cannot be obyiated, and they follow, 
sooner or later, as he becomes less of, ability to satisfy succeeding claims. 
Arrests multiply—^he procures bail, and so gains time, though at a frightful 
expense; but after paying several of his most severe creditors twenty shil¬ 
lings in the pound, with the addition of their costs and his own, he can pay 
no long^. The next arrest takes him to prison ; there he becomes not only 
an unproductive member of the community, but an actual incumbrance, and 
so he must remain, or apply for his release under the Act for relief of Insol¬ 
vent Debtors. After what has happened, it is almost certain that his estate 
cannot pay more than a very trifling dividend (if any at all) on his remaining 
debts, and he is left in total beggary to begin the world again. 

The case 1 have here drawn, represents a much larger class than is gene¬ 
rally imagined; and, in reviewing it, we must observe, that those creditors 
who forbear to sue lose their whole debts, while of the severe creditors, some 
obtain twenty shillings in the pound, and others lose not only their debts, hut 
tlie costs they have incurred m** the chance of recovering tnera. Thus it is 
evident that a most unequal distribution of the debtor's property takes plaqe, 
though at a very considerable expense. The loss of the many is caused by 
the severe conduct of the few. 

Mr. D&uce then proceeds to set forth the disadvantages of this sys¬ 
tem. 4i^ays that it causes great expense, and great inequality of 
distribution. He wishes that the law should “ afford an honest man# 
who finds himself insolvent, the power to cause an equal distribution 
of his property among his creditors at a moderate expense;” and tie 
represents the present cMirse as a devil-take-the^ldndmoBt race, ia 
which the severest creditor gets payment in full at the expense of the 
others, by diminishing the property to the whole amount of his 
^debt, while the rest will ultimately receive only dividends, by charging 
it with law expenses, and by all manner of irregular proceedings, into 
which the debtor, as we have Seen, is forced. The present system 
may be good for one creditor, but it is highly hurtfUl to all the rest, as 
well as to the debtor. 

Mri next alludes to all the horrors and cormptions of prison. 

We have not space to go into his remarks; but our readers' minds 
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can easily wpfAy thia painful part of the subject. His ^stmction, also, 
between regular aud irregular credit Seems to us most sound—and 
his illustrations of it are very interesting. 

There are two desqriptions of credit, which I may distinguish by the 
appellations of the regular and the irregular. 

Regular credit I consider to be that which is given in the proper course 
of business, to established and well-known customers. This son of credit 
is quite legitimate, is generally advantageous to both buyer and seller, and 
would not, I firmly bdieve, be at all deranged, or altered, if the law of im¬ 
prisonment for debt were totally abolished this moment. 

Jr^gular credit I define to that which is given to customers of w^m 
so little is known that they ought not to be trusted without more d^gent 
inquiry; or, so ranches known, that they ought not to be trusted * all. 
The latter class consists generally of young men, notoriously without re¬ 
sources of their own, but having relations or connexions on whom it is 
intended to rely for payment, without giving them any previous intimation. 
No legal responsibility being here incurred, such payment can only be ob¬ 
tained by making the imprisonment of a relative the means of practising on 
their feelings: which, I venture to assert, are, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, much more hurt than those of the real debtors, for whose release 
they are excited; and I think that the law under which such a system as 
this can be carried on,'might very properly be entitled a law to compel the 
payment of debts by persons who do not owe them. 

Though this mode of proceeding often succeeds, it also often fails. The 
irregular credit, therefore, has the peculiar property of being disadvan¬ 
tageous to both buyer and seller; the latter incurs undue risk,, and the 
former is encouraged to improper expenditure. 

But even this is not the extent of the evil; for the well-known phrase 
of making the good pay for the bad," is significant of the fact, that those 
who buy and intend to pay are charged considerably more than they need 
be, as an indemnity against those who buy without the slightest thought, 
or care, whether they shall ever be able to pay or not. The destruction of 
this irregular credit seems to me of itself almost a sufficient motive for the 
repeal of the law. 


It is to be borne in mind that these are not fancy sketches, knocked 
carelessly off hy u soi-disant observer of manners: they are statements 
made by a gentleman whose official duties have rendered it a matter of 
necessity that he should be thoroughly conversant with all the details of 
the whole subject. There is an absence, also, of all exaggeration of 
bine, which proves that his ideas are not in the least warped or coloured 
by that which may be teraied the spirit of advocacy. • On th 5 h«ntrary, 
Mr. Dance seems to have had his opinions created by the constant 
observation of doings which seemed to hiin—and we confess we quite 
go along with him—productive of extreme hardshij) and injustice. He 
then faces the difficulties which surroundhiasubject:— 

I am far from denying that serious diffiou^|es oppose themselves to a sim¬ 
ple repeal; while I contend that the majority of debtors are honest, I acknow¬ 
ledge that there are itiany quite fraudulent enough to require some strong 
relations; and while I concede that the majority of creditors are lenient, 
1 Insist that the severe conduct of a vAy small number is sufficient to pro¬ 
duce the evil to the body at^rge, of which I have before comj^ned. 

FVaud ought undoubtedly to be punished—in many cases, p^haps, more 
severely than it ia now; but my objection is, that at present we commence 
by imprisoning n debtor, end make the proof of his honesty the condition of 
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his disehdrge; instead of making the proof of his fraud the coiiditio]i of his 
imprisonment. It is not until after this has be«i done, that he shodd re¬ 
ceive the sentence of the Court, which should tiien be carried into 
effect, and not remain subject to the caprice or the opj^usicm <ff R creditof» 
who may enforce or abandon if without contrd*. < 

If ray views were to be favourably received, and it were determined to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, it would of course be necessary, notoidyto 
permit demors to place themsdves, but also to enaUe motors, in fit caces* 
to bring them under the power of the Court, so that a due (tistribution of 
ihm property, and a complete examination of their , conduct, mifi^t be had- 
This would also require various other alterations from the present mode of 
establishing clfums by law, so that economy might be judiciously combined 
wifti'^ue exi)edilion in the process. 

Hr. Dance ilien suggests a moderated form of this plan; namely, 
to permit a debtor, not in custody, to declare himself insolvent, and 
^ve up his property for distribution among his creditors, and that he 
should consequently be protected from arrest and imprisoiiinent for 
debt* until his case can be brought on for hearing ; the same privilege 
to extend to those who have been already arrested, their bail being 
exonerated on the surrender of their property. Strong provisions 
hggmst fraud arc also recommended. Mr. Dance says that this will 
be f^a law for the honest and unfortunate ’*-'—and that those who be¬ 
lieve he does that there are many such, must certainly support it, 
for the good it will afford; while those who believe they are few, need 
not oppose it, as it could furnish no assistance to the dishonest. We 
think it speaks highly for the class of middling tradesmen in this 
country, that one who has so constantly witnessed their misfortunes as 
the Provisional Assignee should declare these misfortunes to be so 
little.connectcd with guilL 

Mr. Dance proposes that this measure should be passed into a law 
for a limited period—-a year or two—when, “ if it should prove pre¬ 
judicial in practice, it can be discontinued without disturbing any 
part of the system ; while, if found successful, it will be a material step 
towards the complete alteration/* lie Uitni bears testimony to “ the 
intrinsic excellence and honesty*' of the principle of the Insolvent 
Laws,*—and. states his opinion that a measure such as he suggests 
would bring it more thoroughly into action. 

On the whole, the only fault we have to fiud with this pamphlet is, 
that th fire i s not qpough of it. It has effected, however, the remark¬ 
able ,ena of shewing that those most conversant with the laws relating 
to debt are adverse to the principle of general imprisonment; and 
we hope we may be allowed to consider it as the introduction to a 
more extended statemeutr-giving facts, and drawing inferences from 
them, so that every one will be able to form his own judgment upon 
this most important subject. Mr. Dance is eminently qualified for such 
a task; and we trust he may find occasion to execi]^ It ere long. 

* By the existing Act, debtors are, for pertain offeacea, to remain in custody during a 
lime specified by the Court, at ihc suit of a creditor or creditors, also .specified; but if 
such creditors neglect to detain them, or choose to gtve'^hem their di-yiharge, the Court 

cauaot interfere. 
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*** It in the best bat in the schooK I call it Mercandotti, for its 
Xfook at its face; run your hand over the plane. It is smoother thhn 
a looking-glass. 1 was u month suiting myself; and I chose it out of 
a hundred; I would not part with it for its weight in gold ; and thht 
exquisite knot!—lovelier, to me, than a beauty’s dimple. You nSAy 
iancy bow that drives. I hit a ball yesterday from this very sp^^ lo 
the wickets in the upper shooting fields; six runs clear, and I svwc€^y 
touched It. Hodgson said it was not the first time a Ball flad been 
wonderfully struck by Mercamlotti. There is not s<»oh another piefce 
of wood in England. Collyer would give his ears for it; and that 
would be a long price, as Golightly says. Do take it in your hand. 
I’ourtenay ; but, plague on your clumsy knuckles! yoli know as much 
of a bat, as a Hottentot of the loitgitude, or a guihea-pig of the "Ger¬ 
man flute.’* - r 

So spoke the Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant; the *^decim 
columenque'' that day of his Dame’s Eleven; proud df the red silk 
that girded his loins, and the white hose that decorated his ancles t 
proud of his undisputed prowess, and of his anticipated victory f but 
prouder far of the possession of this masterpiece of Nature’s and 
Tlioinpson’s workshop, than which no pearl was ever more precioua— 
no pheenix more unique. As he spoke, a bail dropped. The Honour^ 
able Ernest Adolphus Volant walked smilingly to the vacant wicket. 
What elegance in his attitude ! What ease in Ills motions! that 

'little colleger out of the way ; for we shall have the ball walking this 
road presently. Three to one on Raguenean's! Now l^There was a 
iiiomeut’s pause of anxious suspense: the long fag rubbed his hands, 
und drew up his shirt-sleeve; the wicket-keeper stooped expectancy 
over the bails; the bowler trotted leisurely up to the bowling-crease, 
and off went the ball vi^on its successive errandsfrom the hand of 
the bowler to the exquisite knot in the bat of the Honourable Ernest 
Adolphus Volant; from the said exquisite knot to the unerring fingers 
oi'itie crouching long nips; and firom tlioae fingers up into the blue 
firaiament of heaven, with the velocity of a sky-rocket* 
take! How did die manage it? His feet slipped, or the ball was 
twisted, or tile sun dazzled him. It could not be the fault of the bat! 
It is tlie best bat in the school. . 

A week afterwards I met my talented and enthusiastic friend crawl¬ 
ing to ^aence through tlie playing fields, as tired as k post-horses aodi 
ns hot , as A salamanderT witii many applauding associates op^his hght 
luul on his left, who-,exhibited to him certain pencilled scrawls, on 
which he gazed with flushed and feverish delight. He had kept his 
wicket up two hours, and made a seme of seventy-three. ** { may 
thunk my bat ibr it,” quoth he, shouldering it as Hercules might have 
shouldered his club, ** it is the best bat in the school,” Alas, for the 
instability of human aflections! The exquisite knot had been super¬ 
seded. Merpxndotti had been sold for hsdf price; and the Honourable 
FfifiEUAHY, 1829. 1 
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Ernest Adolphus Volant was again to be eloquent, and again to be 
envied; he had still the best bat in the school. 

I believe I was a tolerably good-natured boy. I am sure I was 
always willing to acquiesce iii the estimation ray Jornpauions set upon 
their treasures, because they were generalty such that I felt myself a 
vastly inadequate judge of their actual value* But the Honourable 
Ernest Adolphus Volant was exorbitant in the frequency and the va¬ 
riety of his drafts upon my sympathy. He turned off five hockey- 
eticks in a fortnight; and each in its turn was unrivalled* He wore 
seven waistcoats in a week, and each, for its brief day, was gs* single in 
ii 4 ^eauty as the rainbow. In May, Milward’s shoes were .unequalled; 
iuBune, Ingaltoifs were divine. He lounged in Poet’s Walk, over a 
, duodecimo, and it was the sweetest edition that ever went into a waist- 
* coat pocket; be pored in his study over a folio, and there was no other 
copy extant but Lord Spencer’s, and the mutilated one at Heidelberg. 
-At Easter there were portraits hanging round his room; Titian never 
painted their equal: at Michaelmas, landscapes had occupied their 
place; Claude would have owned himself outdone. The colt they 
were breaking for him in Leicestershire, the detonator he had bespoken 
of Charles Moore, the fishing-rod which had come from Bermuda, the 
flageolet be had won at the raffle,—they were all, for a short season, 
perfection : he had always “ the best bat in the school.’’ 

The same whimsical propensity followed him through life. Four 
years^after we had made our last voyage to Monkey Island, in “ the 
best skiff that ever was built,” I found him exhibiting himself in Hyde 
Park, on “ the best horse that ever was mounted.” A minute was 
sufficient for the compliments of our reciprocal recognition; and the 
Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant launched out forthwith into a 
rhapsody on the merits of the proud animal he bestrode. “ Kremlin, 
got by Smolensko, out of my uncle’s old mare. Do you know any 
thing of a horse ? Look at his slioulder. Upon my honour, it is a 
model for a sculptor. And feel how he is ribbed up; not a pin loose 
here; knit together like a ship’s planks; trots fourteen miles an hour 
without turning a hair, and carries fifteen stone up to, any hounds in 
England* I hate your smart dressy creatures, as slender as a grey¬ 
hound, and as tender as a gazelle, that look as if they had been stabled 
vio^a drawing-room, and taken their turn with the poodle in iny lady’s 
Jap*^^ke tOihave plenty of bone under me. If this horse had been 
properly ridden, Courtenay, he would have won the hunters’ stakes at 
. our place in-a canter. He has not a deg that is aot worth a hundred 
pounds. Seriously, 1 tliink there is not such another horse in the 
kingdom.’’ 

But before month had gone by, the Honourable Ernest Adolphus 
Volant was ambiing down the ride, in a pair of iM^irrups far more 
nearly approaching ierraJiTmay than those in which his illustrious feel 
had been reclining, while he held forth on the excellenciee of Kremlin. 

Oh, yes !*’ he said, when I inquired after “the best horse in Eng- 
■lond,”--^“ Kremlin is a magnificent anima]; but then, after - dl, his 
^proper place is with the hounds. One might aS well w^r one’s awarkt 
in a barroom as ride Kremlin in the Park, Aad so J have bought 
-Mrs, Devemuit^s Bijou, and a perfect Bijou she fe throws out 
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little legM like an opera dancer, and tosses her head as if she knew that 
her neck is irresistible. You will not find such another mane and tail 
in all London* Mrs. Davenant's owu maid used to put both up in 
papers every night of the week. She is quite a liove ” And so the 
Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant trotted off on a smart dressy 
creature, as slender as u greyhound, and as tender as a gazelle, that 
looked as if it had been stabled in a drawing-room, and taJcen its turn 
wi^h the poodle in my lady*s lap.*’ 

An analysis of the opinions of my eccentric friend would be an 
entertaining thing, “The best situation in town** has been found 
successively in nearly every street between the Regent’s Park and 
St. James’s Square: “the best carriage for a bachelor’* has ^iie 
to-day on two wheels and to-morrow on four: “ the best servant in 
Christendom '* has been turned off within my own knowledge for inso¬ 
lence, for intoxication, for riding'Jiis master's horse, and for wearing his 
master’s inexplicables : and “the best fellow in the world*' has been 
at various periods deep in philosophy, and deep in debt—a frequenter 
of the fives’ court, and a dancer of quadrilles—a tory, and a republican 
—a prebendary, and a papist—a drawer of dry pleadings, and a singer 
of sentimental serenades. If I had acted upon Volant’s advices I 
should have been to-day subscribing to every club, and taking in every 
newspaper; 1 should have been imbibing the fluids of nine wine mer¬ 
chants, and covering my outward man with the broad cloth of thirteen 
tailors. 

It is a pity that Volant has been prevented by indolence, a doting 
mother, and four thousand a-yeur, from applying his energies to the 
attainment of any professional distinction. In a variety of courses he 
might have commanded success. A cause might have come into court 
stained apd spotted with every conceivable infamy, with effrontery for 
its crest, falsehood for its arms, and perjuries for its supporters; but 
if Volant had been charged with the advocacy of it, his delighted eye 
would have winked ut every deficiency, and slumbered at every fault; 
in his sight weakness would have sprung up into strength, deformity 
would have faded into beantyt impossibility would have been sobered 
into fact. Every plaintiff, in his shewing, would have been wronged 
irreparably; every defendant would have been as unsullied as snow. 
His would have been the most irreproachable of declarations, his the 
most impregnable pleas. The reporters might have titt^sisd, the 
bar niight have smilecU the beiwh might have shaken its heads: nor¬ 
thing would have persuaded him that be was beaten. He would have 
thought the battle won, when his lines were forced on all points; he 
would have deemed the house secure, when the timbers were cracking 
under his feet. It would have been delicious, when his strongest ob>- 
jection had been overruled, when Ms clearest argument had beidn 
Htopp^, when hisetemtest witness had broken down, to see him adjust-* 
ing his gown wii^ a self-satisfied air, and concluding with all the em^ 
phasis of anticipated triumph, “ that js^^case, my ford.” 

Or if he had coveteil senatorial fame; what a space would he have 
filled in the political Iremisphere! If he bad introduced a. turnpike 
bill, the house would have forgotten Emancipation for a time: if he 
had. moved the committal of a printer, Europe would have gazed fu 

12 
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upon the arreBt of a peer of the realm. The minister he supported 
would have been the most virtuous of statesmen, when both houses 
had voted his impeachment; the gentlemen he represented would have 
been the most conscientious of constituents, when they had sold him 
their voices at five per cent, over the market price. 

Destiny ordered it otherwise. One day, in that sultry season of the 
year, when fevers and flirtations come to their crisis, and matrimony and 
hydrophobia scare you at every comer, 1 happened to call at his rotms 
in Regent-Street, at about that time in the afternoon which the fashion¬ 
able world calls daybreak. He was sitting with his chocolate belbre 
hil^, habited only in his robe-de-chambre ; but the folds of that gor¬ 
geous drapery seemed to me composed in a more studied negligence 
, than was their wont; and the dark curls upon his fine forehead were 
arranged in a more scrupulous disorder. I saw at a glance that some 
revolution was breaking out in the state of my poor friend’s mind; and 
when I found a broken fan on the mantel-piece, and a withered rose¬ 
bud on the sofa, Walker’s Lexicon open on the writing-table, and an unfi¬ 
nished stanza reposing in the toast-rack, 1 was no longer in doubt us 
to its nature—The Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant was seriously 
in love. 

It was not to be wondered at that his mistress was the loveliest being 
of her sex, nor that he told me so fourteen times in the following week. 
Her father was a German prince, the proprietor of seven leagues of 
vineyttrd, five ruined castles, and three hundred flocks of sheep. She 
had light hair, blue eyes, and a profound knowledge of metaphy^'s ; 
she sang like a syren, and her name was Adelinda. 

I spent a few months abroad. When I returned* he was married 
to the loveliest being of her sex, and had sent me fifty notes to inform 
me of the fact, and beseech me to visit him at Volant Hall with the re¬ 
quisite quantity of sympathy and congratulation, I went, and was 
introduced in form. Her father was a country clergyman; the pro¬ 
prietor of seven acres of glebe, five broken arm-chairs, and three 
hundred manuscript discourses; she had dark hair, black eyes, and a 
fond love of poetry: she danced like a wood-^nymph, and her name 
was Mary. 

He has lived since his marriage a very quiet life, rarely visiting the 
metropolis, and devoting his exertions most indefatigably to com¬ 
fort aimkis tenantry, and the improvement of his estate. Volant Hall 
is deliciously situated in the best county in England. If you fp> thither, 
you must go prepared wiUi the tone, or at least With the ebunte- 
nance, of approbation and wonder. He gives you of coureia,'tnttUon, 
such as no other pasture fattens, and ale, such as no pther cetiar 
brews. The stream that runs through his park supplies him: With 
trout of unprecedented beauty and delicacy; and he cOuM a 

partridge that had feasted in his Woods, amidst tlie bewildeiibg con¬ 
fusion of a Lord Mayoris banquet. You must look at his eOHMrva- 
tory: no other was ever constructed on the same principle. You 
mui^t handle his plough: he himself has obtained a p^nt for-the in- 
vetitibn. Everything, witliin doors and Without, has wherewithid to 
attract and astonish,—the melon and the magnolia, the Btafaieand*^ 
dairy, ihe mounting of his mother’s ^eotacleB) ttaea lAiulc ofUs 
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\vifeV p!and« He has few pictures; but they are the masteri»eces 
of the best, masters. He has only one statue; but he assures you 
it is The last time I was with him he had a 

theme lo descant upoti which made his eloquence more than usually 
impfLSsiqti^d. . An heir was just bora to the Volant acres. An ox was 
roasted and a barrel pierced in every meadow; the noise of fiddles 
was incessant for a week, and the expenditure of powder would have 
lasited a Lord High Admiral for a twelvemonth. It was allowed by all 
the country that there never was so sweet a child as little Adolphus, 

Among his acquaintance, who have little toleration for any foibles but 
iheirown. Volant is pretty generally voted a bore. 

“ Of course, our pinery is not like Mr. Volant’s,’^ says Lady Fram¬ 
boise ; he is prating from morning to night of his fires and his flues. 
Wc have taken some pains; aiid we pay a ruinous sum to our gar¬ 
dener.—But we never talk about it.’* 

“ The deuce take that fellow Volant,” says Mr. Crayon; “ does he 
fancy no one has a Correggio but himself? I have one that cost me 
two thousand guineas; and 1 would not part with it for double the 
sum.—But I never talk about it.” 

“ That boy, Volant/' says old Sir Andrew Chalkstonc, ‘‘ is so de¬ 
lighted to find himself the father of another boy, that, by Jove, he can 
speak of nothing else. Now I have a little thing in a cradle too: a 
fine boy, they tell me, and vastly like his father.—But I never talk 
about it.^' 

Well, well! Let a man be obliging to his neighbours, and merciful 
to his tenants; an upright citizen, and an afiectionate friendand 
there is one Judge who will not condemn hitn for having “ the best 
bat in the school 1” 

P. C. 


ON THE ARMOUR IN THE TOWER. 

Letter from I>r. Mevrick, on the Arnmiv in the Towe)\ to the 

Proprietors of the “ London Magazin|/’ ^ 

QENTLBU£K» 

The very handsome and flattering manner in which my proceedings 
at th^ Tower of London have been motioned in your well-written 
Mt^zine, induces me thus to make my acknowl^gments of tlie 
dviiity. There are some.points on which your correspondent wishes 
“ to Imow (he rights.'' I will therefore endeavour to afibrd informa¬ 
tion where he does not appear to be fully satisfied^ He is of course 
aware that | have had nothing to do with that, renovated mass of 
falsehood terhied ** the Spanish Armhury,” and the reason is, that I 
am well convinced the collecUon contains not one atom thi^ belonged 
to iba ^Armada, Hentzner, who visitedjihe Tower and Greenwich in 
fcamd nothing to .eommemoFate.^ that catpedition; and the only 
thing which tact Use eyes of the commisskmera sp^ially appointed to 
report on all that could be found of the stores at iheSe two places, after 
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the Restoration, was “ the Spanish collar of torture,” to which they as- 
rigned the dale 1588. Strange cnougli, this has never been exhibited 
BiDong the pretended spoils, but always rem^hed, as it still does, 
in the Horse-armoury. 

The earliest notice of a Spanish-nrmoury occurs in the reign of 
James II„ in an order for the repair of windows in the same, whence 
we may probably conclude it was then formed in compliment to his 
having been Lord High Admiral, As for Queen Elizabeth, she has 
been placed there within the memory of some who are still living. 
When, on fitting up the Horse-armoury, I deprived her of her father’s 
arnrour, Miss Lucy Aikin was quoted against me, for her having been 
thus equipped at Tilbury while'; I have no doubt her authority had 
been the representation at the Tower, as all Uie contemporary descrip¬ 
tions are to the contrary. 

With respect to “ the representatives of gin and beer,” (one of them 
holds a ham or piece of bacon) whicli arc of the time of Edward VI., 
I conceive that they were originally over the doors in the great hall 
of the palace at Greenwich, which led to the buttery and larder, an usual 
custom in old buildings, and that they were brought with the armour 
from that royal residence on its destruction. It seems that they were 
in a room with other lumber under the old Horse-armoury in the 
Tower, which was erected in the time of Charles 11. As to their re¬ 
moval •thence, their being fresh painted, or their present position, I 
am in no ways concerned. 

For the authenticity of “ the axe by wliich Anne Boleyn was be¬ 
headed,” there is only, unfortunately for the credibility of the story, 
the positive testimony of Hall, who may be regarded as the court- 
chronicler of the time, that “ her head was struck off with a HWordllP 

With the building erected for the Ilorse-annoiuy I have had no¬ 
thing to do; it is solely iht taste and architecture (for so 1 suppose I 
must call it) of Mr. Wright, the clerk cf the works, who reinstated 
the Spanish-armoury more .swo. As no superior artist to a common 
carpenter was allowed me; as I had to bear in mind that economy was 
Die order of the time ; and as I worked hard myself during as many 
hours as would make thirty whole days, it is gratifying to find that 
my only reward, the approbation of the public, I have in your pages. 
I havi^^d no /urthcr to do with the catalogue and its bombastic 
language than giving the list of suits which could be identified ; and 
I am sorry to learn the mark for that purpose has been omitted 
in the description of James II’s. That cuirass and helmet bear upon 
them the initials of the king, with the royal arms, and the costume is 
such as would have been worn with them. The reason why he is 
moved forward and Edward I. backward is to give room for the spec¬ 
tators to pass behind the rest; but those suggested in the guide-book 
are highly amusing. 

Tbe wonder there should be & hiatus from Edward I. to Henry VI. 
will cease when it is mentioned that while the latter is actually of 
that time, the former is fabricated of chain mail of uncertain date to 
the foim iwed at the period assigned to it. It was a compromise 
with those feelings which constantly called on me to retain William 
the Conqueror, ** because he had built the White Tower,” 
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Perhaps the smallness of the legs, which your correspondent alludes 
to, and which he will frequently find in old armour, arises from the 
effect of proportion. The jambs were to cover the human legs with 
merely hose underneath, while all other parts, on which the armour 
was placed, were doubly or trebly clad. But, as to armour of extraor¬ 
dinary size, your correspondent does not seem to have noticed that of 
a man-at-arms in the middle of Henry VIII.'s reign, which, though 
not stretched out to the full dimensions it had, when bearing the 
name of John of Gaunt, to the costume of which period it bears 
as much resemblance as to the jacket of a modern hussar, is still of a 
large size. 

In the old arrangement, all the mounted figures were in on^ posi¬ 
tion; the armour of the horses anywhere but on the animals, while 
they themselves were supported by wooden props; but, on a recent 
visit (o the new armoury, I was sorry to observe that, for want 
of the timely aid of a bit of wire behind, the riders are all falling 
forwards. 

I close this letter, with mentioning that your correspondent may find 
a long account, accompanied with engravings of the inscriptions in 
the Tower, in the xiiith vol. of the “ Archaeologia,” p. 66, by Mr. 
Brand. 

With my best thanks, I remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your’s, respectfully, 

Sam. R, Meyuick, LL.D. 

20, Cadogan Place, 5 th Januaiy, 1020. 


A few words, in comment on the foregoing:— 

To the Editor of the “ London Magazine.” 

My dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for sending me Dr. Mcyrick’s 
kind and good-humoured letter, in the manuscript. I shall have very 
slight need to “ remark upon it”—as I find that, for so green an anti¬ 
quarian, I have kept delightfully free from error. 

Alas! for my exclamations about Anne Bolcyn and the axe! And, 
as the spirit in winch I went through the Tower was any rather 
than over-credulous, it is rather hard that I should have been bam¬ 
boozled wrongfully into sentiment. One reason I believed the tale to 
be likely was that Annelioleyri and Essex were among the few, and 
I believe the last, who were beheaded in the Tower, instead of on 
Tower Hill. But, certainly, Hall is, for a fact of this kind, conclusive 
authority. 

I fully understood that Dr. Meyrick had had concern with only the 
arrangement of the armour in the Horse Armoury; but I confess I 
was not at all aware that all the’arms and armour, alleged to have 
been taken from the Armada, were make-believe/ Indeed, with¬ 
out knowledge almost equal to that of Dr. Meyrick himself, I do 
not see what protection there is against such downright assertion as 
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that concerning the Armada in the erudite, but, as it seems, nieuda* 
clous, Guide-book. 

Still, neither of ,my two points of wonder is solved. Indeed, Dr, 
Meyrick mistakes the ground of my first, which is—not on account of 
the hiatus from Edward I. to Henry VL—but that*there should be no 
armour of Edward III.’s time, when the occupation of all Europe wasi 
incessant fighting. I say that I wonder that there should be “ no 
complete suit of an earlier date than that of Henry VI/’; and I allude* 
to the probability of the suit of Edward L being made up—though it 
seems I did not go so far as the truth, and that it has, in fact, been 
“fabricated into the form used at that period.” But this gives no so- 
lution^o the problem of “Whence comes it that all the armour of the 
14th century should have vanished?” 

Neither is the explanation regarding the general tenuity of the leg 
satisfactory. This is not a point on which my eye can have deceived 
me—neither can the slenderness arise from the cause pointed out by 
Dr. Meyrick, inasmuch as my friend, who accompanied me round .the 
Tower, has since measured the leg of tlie figure representing Henry 
VHI,, which is certainly one of the, if not the^ largest of the mounted 
line: my friend is a person of about the middle height, and slenderly 
formed rather than otherwise—and he found the circumference of the 
outside of the armour of the leg to be from an inch arid a half to two 
inches less than that of his own, with the kerseymere trowser pressed 
close to it. This proves the smallness of the jamb to be a matter of 
direct fact, and not of proportion with the other parts of the ar¬ 
mour: and, as the measurement was of one of the largest suits, the 
average difference would be much greater. I do not, at this mo¬ 
ment, recollect the degraded armour of John of Gaunt, now more 
chronologically gracing the limbs of a man-at-arms of Henry VIII.’s 
time; but I spoke of the general moderate size of the armour, and of 
the extreme spindleness of shank which must have heen prevalent, 
supposing the kings, lords, and knights, to have really had their limbs 
cased as they are here represented, 

I am glad that my eye and my acquaintaj^cc with the costume of the 
end of the seventeenth century were correct in my estimation of 
James II.’s curiously clad figure. I certainly wondered that it had 
not the mark of authenticity—but that unhappy effigy seems to be as 
ill-fated as its original. 

I coufUWlave wished that Dr. Meyrick had noticed the general ab¬ 
sence of crests;—but I am only too much gratified that he should 
have thought my inerudite lucubrations worthy of any comment at all, 
and am exceedingly thankful for those which he has given. 

. Yours, very faithfully, 

The Writer of the Visit to the Tower. 
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SUPPLY OP anatomical SUBJECTS. 

The late murders in Edinburgh have very strongly called public at¬ 
tention to this subject. The horror arising from them has served 
more tlian all that sound reason and good sense have urged far years 
to bring home to the minds of men the necessity of furnishing the 
surgeons with subjects for dissection, in a regular and legal manner. 

confess we think this a narrow view of the question: the great 
and paramount object should be that students should have.proper 
and ample means of prosecuting their professional education. I^oone 
can shrink with greater awe tlian we do from the details which the 
trial of Burke brought to light:—but we cannot believe that the prac¬ 
tice has become nearly so general, either in Edinburgh or in London, 
us it has been lately endeavoured to make it appear. That it has 
existed to a certain extent, there can be no doubt; but that it has 
cxistel longt or that it has spread into anything like a prevalent sys¬ 
tem, we wholly disbelieve;—for that belief must involve the connivance, 
to use the lightest word, of u large body of surgeons at a continued 
course of murder. To this we attach no faith. 

That the establishing means for a regular supply of bodies "vvill 
wholly put a stop to such terrible and loathsome doings, is, no doubt, 
a very eminent advantage ; and that it will annihilate the existence Of 
the trade of exhumation—conducted, as it is, by gangs of intolerable 
ruffians—is another, less only than that. But the great principle of 
the whole subject is, that it is the duty of a civilheed community to 
provide—or, at the least, to throw no impediment in the way of their 
provision—due means for medical men to acquire that fitting know¬ 
ledge of their art, without which their very existence would be hurtful 
to the last degree, instead of being an inestimable blessing. As the 
law at present stands, a surgeon is actually guilty of a misdemeanour 
for having a dead body in his possession. That which every medical 
man declares to be an abaolute necessary, for him to acquire the 
slightest knowledge of his ^ofession, is proscribed by law ; and the 
same law holds him responsible to his patients for having clue skill to 
treat their diseases concerning which he may be called in. Actions 
enforcing the latter right are by no means rare; but^it has osdy within 
this year been held that the mere possession of a dead body, for the 
purpose of dissection, with the knowledge of its having been disin¬ 
terred, is a misdemeanour*. 

That such a state of things should continue—that medical men 

* So ruled by Baron Hullock at Lancaster Spring Assizes, 1828. This was 
confirmed by the Court of King's Bench, who passed sentence on the defendant in 
tlie May following. It is singular that in Serjeant Russell's work on Crimes 
and Misdemeanours, in the chapter on ofiT^pces relating to dead bodies no mention 
whatever is made of the possession as a crime at all, and this in the edition pub¬ 
lished as late as 1626; neither, we believe, is the doctrine Imd down in any of the 
bo(^. It is, we cannot but think, a very violent extension of the principle which 
regards exhumation. It is, in fact, making the possessor of a corpse, under the 
, circumstances mentioned in the text, a principal in the act of exhumation: for in 
a misdemeanor, which exhumation is, there can by law be no accessories. 
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nhoxAd be liable to punishment if they learn their profession, and 
to be called upon for pecuniary conapensation if they practise it un¬ 
skilfully_that the most villainous of mankind should, of neces¬ 

sity, be encouraged and fostered by the most respectable surgeons 
for the supply of bodies; and that, after all, that supply should be so 
scanty and so dear as to render the necessary education daily more 
difficult and more expensive to obtain—that these things should exist 
in England in the nineteenth century, is so preposterous that we think 
it is impossible for the approaching Session of Parliament to pass over 
without a bill being brought in for their cure. 

Last* year, a Committee sat on this subject, and we hastily noticed 
their report at the moment of its appearance. (London Magazine, 
September 1828.) We then expressed our hearty concurrence with 
the recommendation of the Committee; but w'c shall now go into 
rather a more detailed view of the subject in general, and especially 
devote a portion of our attention to the evidence. We do this because 
we believe the public mind to be at tliis moment very much interested 
on the question; and still more because we think a fair and frequent 
discussion of it, the thing of all others most calculated to dissipate those 
prejudices which still certainly exist to some extent, but we are con¬ 
vinced to a far less than has been represented by many. 

The evidence differs very curiously on some points ; but, on one, all 
are agreed; viz. that without the dissection of dead bodies it is im¬ 
possible for any one to acquire proper knowledge of medicine or sur¬ 
gery. It is the one great foundation of all medical knowledge;— 
without it, there is; none. For this purpose it follows of course that 
it is necessary that surgeons should have dead bodies. Either the 
dead must be dissected, or the living must be mangled, poisoned, 
and die, in cases where medical knowledge has the power to save. 
Of the prejudices against dissection, we shall speak bye and bye; 
we now assume that it is necessary that bodied should be pro¬ 
cured for that purpose. The knowledge of anatomy is indispensable ; 
unless we choose to abandon the aid of .medicine altogether, dead 
bodies must be used to make feiown the^^^cture of the living. And 
yet, at this moment, all such supply is prohibited by law—for, the bodies 
of murderers are so few that they cannot be taken into account. 

We tqU assume;, for the time, that a supply is necessary. It has 
been so found in all countries; and we grieve to state that our own 
is the only one among civilized nations, in which that supply is insuf¬ 
ficient, which it now is grossly; and the only one, with the exception 
of America, in which it is procured by exhumation. That the United 
States should share this stigma with us is quite natural. They are, 
as it were, our olFspring ; and it is to be understood that they should 
have some of our bad points as well as our good. Still, we cannot 
but consider it a strong slain upon the British stock, that those sprung 
frpm it should be the only nations professing to be civilized which 
wiUihold by law the necessary means for the acquisition of knowledge 
in the science which is that of the most temporal importance to the 
human race. 

The result of this is, that both the most eminent of those questioned 
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on the subject, and Uiose who have had local means of ascertaining, 
rdarc in the frankest and most unqualified manner, that the know- 
edge of anatomy Js more diffused and deeper m France, Italy, Ger- 
manv-BTid, it is added, Ireland-than in England*: Scotland is re- 
nresented as the worst of all :-and these results are unanimously 
Sttrihuted to, among a few others, the main cause, that those ^o 
dissect the most will have the greatest knowledge of anatomy t. Ihc 
details, indeed, given by the gentlemen who have frequented the hos¬ 
pitals abroad are most highly interesting--but perhaps they do not 
affect the general question sufiiciciitly directly to allow of our quoting 
them, although they all tend, no doubt, to prove the advantages 
arising from increased facilities of dissection. Wc shall, however, give 
a precis of the mode of proceeding at Pans, drawn up from the evi¬ 
dence of those gentlemen who have had long experience there. 

Wc cannot begin better than by extracting the following answer of 
Mr. Bennett, a gentleman who had, for some years, a considerable 
iiuriiber of students under his care at Paris i'¬ 
ll mav not be unnecessary to premise, that prior to the revoMion in France, 
the different hospitals in Paris were supported, as.m London, by voluntary con¬ 
tributions and private and distinct funds, each having its separate SOYcrn- 
ment At the period of the revolution all were connected together, and their 
™al binds bemg consolidated, and further revenues being provided by the 
™ninent. the management of all the hospitals in Pans vvas enta-usted to a 
body entitled the “ Administration des Hopitaux,” winch is now composed 
oftL leading noblemen and other distinguished persons in Pms. The 
AdSiistration des Hopitaux have always felt it their duty for humanfiy s 
sake to promote the cultivation of medical science, and vvith that view to 
Sun for anatomiciil purposes the unclaimed bodies of those who. die ,n 
hosnitals They thus carry into effect tlie law passed by the legislative 
Smblv wherry it was enacted that the bodies of all those persons who 
dkTn hospkaK which should be unclaimed within twenty-fom hours after 

d a ll S d be delivered up for the purposes of X 

thSy rendered unnecessary, and severe laws were directed agamst the 

practice, which at present ia;»ever resorted to in Pans. 

This we think, is an d#iirable arrangement, and m many points, 
taUies with that recommended by the Committee. So short a period 
twenty-four hours has been objected to, lest the body might be dis¬ 
sected before the friends of the deceased knew oi; his deiiljL But i 

. Mr Brodie is the only on^ 

rd/nee 

the -text, that we will subjoin one o/his 

of seeing many of the eminent foreign surgeons 
“ 248. Are you i^he hah t of seeing f 

and my intercourse wlUi them, that ana- 

* nmidi more successfully cniltivat^ in those countries than in England; at 
tomy IS much * their numerous valuable publicatiens oa anatomy, that 

**+^t priKOring wbjeota In SwtlMd ta, 
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ml^^ be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled, and the. subject-would be 
tU^ for dissection—as is proved by the supply in this country 
CO^ststing entirely of bodies raised after a burial that nearly always takes 
place, several days after death, which, is very seldout the case abroad’. 
And this very difference of the intermediate length of time may perhaps 
render it advisable to have the period of forfeiture later than in France. 
The dissections, it seems, are not carried on at the hospitals where the 
patients die, but the bodies are taken thence to one of the two great 
dissecting establishments, the Ecole de M^decine, and the amphitheatre 
adjoining the Hopital de la Pitii, which alone are allowed in Paris. 
The bodies are taken from the principal hospitals—as also from the two 
great bouses of refuge—the Hospices Salpfitrifere and Bicfitre—sewed 
in a clean cloth, and placed in a covered cart. Everything is conducted 
witb the inc«5t perfect decency; and, after death, the priest attached to 
the hospital performs certain religious ceremonies over the body, 
which is then placed in the dead-room till the twenty-four hotirs have 
expired. 

There is, in the Appendix, a copy of the regulations relating to the 
removal of bodies and to dissection in the establishipents at Paris; the 
order, the decency, we might add the delicacy of which, seem to us to 
render it a perfect model. It is proposed that, witti us, in accordance 
with the usages of our religion, the funeral rites should take place after 
dissection: in Paris they arc performed before, but the bodies are 
ultimately buried. We mention this for the purpose of expressing our 
conviction that, adopting such arrangements as these, and a certainty 
being established that no religious feefing will be violated, it is im<- 
possible that the prejudices against dissection should long continue 
to exist. 

The ample supply of subjects gives opportunities to the Professors 
at Paris to pursue courses of instruction most advantageous to the 
cpmmunicalicm of. science, from which the scantiness of bodies here 
debars both professor and student The following is from the evidence 
of Dr. Barry, a gentleman whn resided years in Paris, and 

took his doeWs degree there ■, 

^500, Is there not attached to La Piti^ a gentleman of the name of Monsieur 
Lkhnmc, who is celebrated for teaching the mode of jrarforming upon a dead 
body^eprincipal surgical operations? ¥e8, there is.— t 591. Are not his 
aemonstrdUvus fr^ufinted by a ve^ large numl)er of Englu^h ^udents who 
resort tp Parp* ? P^icularly so, almost by every ^ne,—592. Do ^ou knpw 
of anysimflttOOiiiMe given in this country? I khp^of none; I have studied 
in Dublin ana ih this'countiy; I know of none.—#93. Do you not consider 
that course of surgical instruction of the highest importance ? I certainly do. 
*—594. Should you not think it unsafe to commit yourself, for the per-, 
formance of a difficult operation, to a suigeon who had never performed upon 
a dead body, an operation whkb he was required topertorm upon the living? 
I Plainly should, unless he had acquired the necessary dexterity by havings 
(^tyratedupon the living body.-^595. But if he begins to pwform upon thef 
liflij^feody, b^ore he has performed upon the (foad body, he necessarily,' 
unlw^jat^UHes that e^erienoe, must ]^orm those firet operations m a 
vanMfpmwd and insufficient maimer ? most certainly; and independently 
of Sfx^iUMiir liafiranc's demonstrations, each pupil may have as many sub¬ 
ject an bn^^^ses, and operate upon them himm, or m omiq^y with otto 
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pupils: they instruct and help each other at La Piti^ \ I eay th^ ill relation 
to statCrments made by some with^tees eYamihed yesterday as to the English 
Behoofs, some Stating that two subjects, and some that three were etu»uj^, 
I conceive that there is no eminent surgeon in Paris who has not, in the 
course of his education, dissected and opersded upon more than thirty 
subjects. 

This brings us to a question upon which the witnesses dififer remarlc'- 
ably in opinion—namely, the number of bodies which they de^ 
necessary for a student during the course of his studies. Sir Aatley 
(Joof)er says, three bodies during a season of sixteen months; Mr. 
Brodie, one, or one and a half, in a year ; Mr. Aberhethy says, that 
taking two years for the period of education, three bodies are enough 
for two students for that time; Mr. Lawrence says, three or four for 
one student for one year; Mr. Green, of Si. Thomas’s Hospital, says, 
three for each student yearly; Mr. Ceesar Hawkins, two hi the whole 
course of the student’s education, whether one or two years. The 
gentlemen who have seen the hospitals on the continent*—where dis¬ 
section and the performing operations on the dead are carried to such 
an extent—rate the fitting number higher than any of those wliose ex- 
jiericnce kn confined f® "fbis country. Dr. Barry, who states at thirty, 
as has been alreafly seen, the number which he conceives all the emi¬ 
nent surgeons in Paris had dissected and operated upon in the course 
of their education, when asked what he should consider,'icifA cnerjjf 

view to ec07n>m^ m the use of subjects^ sufficient for an adequate course 
of surgical instruction,*' says, that he should think four subj^y Jii a 
season would be the very least, for two seasons at least.” Mr. GitmviUo 
Sharp Patiison, who was Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in- 
University of Maryland, ^ives the same yearly number; but adds, the 
lowest, certainly the very lowest, period ” of the student’s edueatfoti. 
should be three years. 

There is also a considerable, though by no means so great, a differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the necessity of a pupil’s performing on the dead 
body all the principal opeiations before he performs them on the 
living. Mr. Abernetby some o&eHB do not think it necessary, 
though none go so far say tlus|r do not consider it beneficial: 

they hold that from dissection, and witnessing dissection and opera¬ 
tions, a young surgeon may safely perform an operation for the first 
time on a living person. Sir Astley Cooper, Mr, Lawrence,^and (wa 
may say of course) the gentlemen who have praefised in are 

strongly nf the opposite way of thinking. The following answers of 
Sir Astley afford a melancholy contrast between what ought to be and 
wliat, from the scarcity of subjects, is:— 

8, In any part of the course which a student is now expected to go 
through^ is im iastructed how to perform upon a' dead body^ fhe priirt^al of 
those operations whicdi. in theoommoncotuse'of practice, he laeiy be re* 
quii'eci to u^fortn upon the living?—^He is only showtithendode^of per¬ 
forming diflereat operations, but whoever sutjeotsxm be obtained the 
purpose, it is consWered that it is his dufe to perform the opeiitioiio himself 
upcm the dead body.—9, Can bodies be obtained in suehnlimbtors at present, 
tlmt it frequentity happens that the students have an opportimity of perfortti'- 
ing those operations on a dead body ?~It now very rarely happras that a 
stodent can obt^ &'body for the i^rpose of petfbrmfog operationi^ afid 
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there is a lecturer in London who will be probably examined by ^is Com- 
imttee, who has been unable to obtain a body to exhibit operations upon 
i^e dead, for a great number of clays,—lo. Can you stale at ail, how many 
npdtes have been used in teaching the pupil how to perform operations upon 
ttie dead bo^, that is, in the hospitd schools in London, in the course of 
the year?—I am afraid there have been scarcely any lately used by Hie 
students, but at all events very few, on account of the great difficulty in ob¬ 
taining them.—11. You nevertheless would consider that an essential part 
of a good course of surgical instruction ?—My opinion is* not only that no 
person should practise surgery without privately performing all the opera¬ 
tions upon the dead, but that he should also exhibit his powers of operating 
upon the dead,in presence of a great number of individuals.—12. Can 
the yourfg practitioner be expected to possess the necessary courage in per- 
fonning a difficult operation on the living, if he has not already been taught 
to perfdrm a similar operation upon a dc^ body ?—He must be a blockhead 
it he made the attempt; and the practice of the most sensible and the most 
expert surgeons in London has been to visit the receptacles for the dead, 
for the purpose of performing the operation which they were about to ex¬ 
ecute upon the living, if the operations were in the least novel. 

Mr. Lawrence, also, is very decided upon this point. We have 
already extracted Dr. Barry’s opinions on this subject. 

We shall now allude to one more point of difference, because we 
think we have hit upon a clue which, with some modifications and 
allowances, will tend to account for the existence of them all. The sub¬ 
ject to which we now allude is one on which wc can speak freely, and 
form a dixect judgment of our own—for it is one of general reason, 
not of medical science. Sir Astley Cooper lays down an opinion that 
bodies should not be exceedingly cheaj), because, if they be so, “ as 
they are in France, the result of their being so is, that they are less 
valuable to the student, and they do not take precisely the same pains 
• that they would if the body cost them a little more.*’ Mr. Brodie 
adopts this doctrine only by halves—for in the answer in which he 
attributes superiority to the English over other students, he says that 
he attributes it as much ** to national character as to the cause men¬ 
tioned by Sir Astley Cooper, namely, the superfluity of subjects.** 
Mr. Abemethy seems, to a considerable extent, to contradict himself 
on this point:— 

199. Do you concur in the opinion of Sir Astley Cooper, that the supply 
of bodies may be redundant, so as to occasion negligence, as in the hospitals 
abroad ?-riJpquestiopably, the supply may be so great that students arc 
likely to bo less attentive.— 199 So far from promoting sci#ce, such a 
redundant supply would rather impede it ?—It would depend upon the cha¬ 
racter of the students; some would profit according lo the (Sundance of 
their opportunities of acquiring knowle^e. The English students are in 
general very industrious. 

Now, we confess, we never saw u position laid down by persons of 
eminence with which we more thoroughly disagreed. Mr:* Lawrence 
has not the question directly put to him as to superfluity—but says, in 
iWQst ,decided terms, “ that those twho possess the greatest opportu- 
of dissection would be the best qualified/* anil he libs, in an 
of his evidence, said that he understands that there is no 
Unnjt 1^but that “ a person employs as many as he likes,**— 
yrithout any comment of disapprobation It is, we own> to us perfecUy 
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iiiconiprehensible how three such men as those we have named could 
lay down such a proposition. It appears to us that it would be just, 
as riiitioxial to say, that the more books a student had on the subject of 
his study, the more tools and materials were furnished to a mechanic, 
the less would theh* prof^ress be. That each separate body would in 
the event of an unlimited supply be less thoroughly dissected, is very 
probable—but what then ? The only use of dissection is to instruct 
the dissector—and we cannot see how his knowledge would be dimi¬ 
nished by its being derived from several bodies; as, indeed, in all 
cases it must be. That a young man who was industrious and active 
would learn hia profession more quickly and better with as many 
IwdicB as he chose to ask for, we cannot doubt. In the case of too 
few, he would be detained in his search for such or such a point of 
knowledge by want of means to acquire it—and we really cannot see 
how any ease of too many could arise. There is no motive for it. 

But, we think, that there is one principle which will go a considerable 
way towards accounting for tliese discrepancies of opinion—viz. that 
the one side—tliat, namely, consisting of those who give the smaller 
number of bodies as necessary, who say that operations on the dead 
are not necessary, imd who think that an unlimited supply would be 
hurtful—looks to the system as it is, and as it is here. Tlie other, we 
should say, turns to what ought to be, and to what is elsewhere. We 
do not mean to carry this to its full extent—but we think the doctrine 
may be, more in some than others, and not always in the same point in 
each, traced to the spirit which we have indicated above. Wje could 
point out numberless instances which tend to support this idea; but it 
is better that we should devote our space to the pith of the subject, 
than to striving to account for differences which we are sorry to see 
exist- We think if axiy of our readers should be tempted to go through 
this evidence—and we can assure them we liave seldom met any more 
interesting—they will see reason to agree with us. 

We are sorry to state that the elfect of reading this mass of evidence 
has been to leave on our minds the conviction that the study of anatomy 
is very sensibly declining in this country, and that that arises from the 
lack of subjects. All those^examined agree on this point, that the sup¬ 
ply of bodies is by no means sufficient. However they may differ as 
to the number needed, the miiiiber furnished is far, far below the lowest 
estimate. It is quite clear that imicss some mod^ of supplying sub¬ 
jects be surgery and medicine will, as the students advance 

into pracTOoners, grow worse and worse. The Committee have tho¬ 
roughly come to the same conclusions, as will be seen in the following 
extract from their report. It is lamentable to read the last statement 
there made, which, like all the rest, is most fylly borne out by tlie evi¬ 
dence, which is throughout referred to numerically in the margin, li 
shews to what a state the scarcity of subjects is fast reducing the general 
practitioners throughout the country. No blame can attach to them 
individually for not acquiring that which is beyond their yeoch—but it 
is dreadful to think that that which is universally laid down as the only 
reftl foundation for medical knowledge, should be unattainable by what 
has been computed at twenty-nine thirtieths ofthe profession—we mean 
the general practitioners in the country:— 

It is the duty of the student to obtain, befbre entering into practice, the 
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most perfect knowledge, he is able, ot his profession; and for Uiat purpose 
to study thoroughly the structure and functions of the human body; in which 
study he can only succeed by frequent and repeated dissection. But his 
wanfe cMnot adequatdy be supplied in this country, except at an expense, 
amounting nearly to a prohibition, which can be afforded only by the most 
wealthy, and precludes many students from dissecting altogether. From the 
precariousness or insufficiency of the supply, the dissections and lectures are 
often suspended for many weeks, during which the pupils are exposed to the 
danger of acquiring habits of dissipation and indolence ; and, from the same 
causes, that important part of surgical education is usuaUy omitted, which 
consists in teaching how to perform on the dead body those operations which 
the student may afterwards be required to practise on the living. But not 
only does the student find dissection expensive and difficult of attainment; 
but he cannot practise it, without either committing an infrin^ment of the 
law hiiUself, or talking an adviuitage of one committed by others. In the 
former case he must expose himself to imminent h« <| |r 4» and in either, be 
may Incur severe penalties, and be exposed to public obloquy. The law, 
througli the medium of the authorities entrusted with conferHng diplomas, and 
of the boards deputed by them to examine candidates for public service, 
requires satisfactory proof of proficiency in Anatomical Science, although 
there are no means of acquiring that proficiency without committing daily 
offences against the law. The illegality and the difficulties attending tne ac¬ 
quisition of the science, dis;K)sc the examiners in sonie cases to relax the 
strictness of their examination, and induce them, in the case of the Apothe¬ 
caries' Company, to dispense with dissection altogether ; the persons to whom 
certificates are granted by the examiners of this Company, being those who, 
from them numbers* and extensive practice, ought especially, for the safety 
of the public, to be well instructed. Tlie annual number of certificates so 
granted exceeds 400. 

To cure such a state of things as this is manifestly a public duty; 
and if the most advisable plan carry with it the exceediug advantage 
of annihilating the system of exhumation, surely such an arrangement 
should join the efforts of all well-wishers of their species in the fur¬ 
therance of its success. 

The plan, then, which has been proposed is, that the bodies of all 
who die in hosjiitals, the infirmaries of workhouses, and similar esta¬ 
blishments, and remain unclaimed for m given time, should be delivered 
nip for dissection, with proper security from the surgeoii that the burial 
rites should be performed. In this case no feelings could be injured— 
for if there were any friends who objected to the d^section, his claim¬ 
ing the biitJy would prevent its being subjected to it, ye||(jtfould not 
saddle him with the expense of the burial. Many are at the 

expense of the parish, whose friends do follow them grave. 

These persons would not come within the class designated. There 
would be here no feelings to injure; the great end would be answered* 
and by means totally irreproachable. The supply derivable from this 
^urce, it is unanimously agreed, would be thoroughly and amply ailf- 
ficient. 

Still, there was one point on which we confess we had some doubts 
-^■Taod most glad we are to find, frdin another unanimous opiniem of the 
sui^geons examined, that they were quite unfounded. The only possi¬ 
ble objection which suggested itself to us as against this regulation, was 
that Ibe belief, or still more the certainty, of dissection following death, 

* Computed at 10,000 ia England and Wales, 
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might {Minify ftflhci the mind of the petient while still living. But 
ev&ry gives testimony agiiinstthis ;-^Mi*. Brddie says— 

I behove it» the case in some hospil^s* at any i^te it used to be sb. that 
the bodies cannot be examined without the mrm of permission of the 
fiiends; i* our hospital* it has always been considered as a rule that'Overy 
bo^ woo died was to be examined, and we have had no difficulty about it; 
per&ips, once in two or three years, there comes a poor woman to pray fhrt 
Iier child or her sister may not be examined, because it W'as her wish that shO 
should not; but it is very rarely that there is any such application, eith<Jr 
befbre or arfter death; they consider the examination as a matter of course, 
and think nothing about it.— 148. Is it your opinion that the dislike fo the 
practice of the examination is on the decrease ?—I believe so.— 149. Should 
you extend the same remark to the practice of dissection ?—Examination is 
in fact dissection to a certain extent; the more people’s minds are famili¬ 
arized to dissection, the less they think of it. Those who live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of an anatomical school think nothing about it. 

Mr. Abernethy speaks still more strongly:— 

197. At the time of adding the dissecting establishment to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, did you find that the number of persons claiming admission 
fell off?—Not at all.— 198, You do not believe it would occasion any alter¬ 
ation ?—I am sure it would not; there is a hospital in this town where the 
poor know that the mosf of the bodies are dissected, and yet applications for 
admission there are as numerous as in other hospitals; the poor go into 
hospitals because they are ill and in a state of penury; and do not think that 
they are to die there; or if tliey do, they care not what is to become of their 
remains. ^ 

Mr, Lawrence thus expresses his similarity of opinion:— 

239, Do you anticipate any indisposition, on the part of patients or theu* 
friends, to their being sent to hospitals, in case of the unclaimed bodies 
being given up in every instance to dissection?—Not the least; I quite 
agree with Mr, Abernethy upon that point. 

We have given the word.s of these very eminent persons, because 
wc think the being thoroughly satisfied as to the effect upon the mind 
of the patient must be of the highest gratification to every humane 
person. What we are about to extract relates, for the most part, to 
the feelings of the friends; but there are some very strong points as 
to the patients themselves, and the whole is we think in the highest 
degree encouraging. It is from the evidence of Dr. Southwood 
Smith, lecturer on pbydology at the Well-.street school in the Bo¬ 
rough, and aJU^or of ah essay, entitled, “ The Use ofVhe Dead fb the 
Living,”—^l^^hole of whose evidence seems to us so valuable and 
so well-giv^'^ ey»ry way, that we should be most happy to reprint 
the whole of it, if our space at all permitted its possibility:— 

983, Do you wish to add in any point to your evidence?—There is one 
point whi^ I wish to say a word about; I think we cannot pay too much de- 
lerenoa to the feelings of the poor, indeed of all classes ; but from what 1 
liave observed, I should infer that these feelings are neither so strong nor So 
difficult to be removed as is commonly imagined: I form this opinion from 
what I have observed in the analogous ease pf inspectuilg the body 
death. When I first began to practise in Ik)ndon, I became attached to 
one of the principal dispensaries; often there was a very great objection in 
the minds of the fiienas of those who died, to allow an examination after 
death | but I found that by reaaomng with the poor, atfd expla&iing to them 
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th« importance of such inspedion,! could, generally succeed in oMdmng 
their consent; ultimately I found but very little difficulty, and it always 
greatly lessened by allowing the friends to be present. I observed that they 
attended to what was going on with great calmness and interest; I re* 
collect no' instance of a relative or friend having* been present at such 
examination, who did not become convinced by it of its usefulness and im¬ 
portance ; and in very many instances I went away, receiving the wanasest 
thanks of the people for what I had done. I may state that the same 
result has been obtained at the London Fever HospM^ I am one of the 
physicians to the London Fever Institution. In that institution a con- 
sidefable number of persons die annually; it had been the rule never to 
examine any one there without the consent of friends; we hardly ever meet 
with any difficulty, and when any objection does exist, it can generally be 
removed by reasoning the matter with the friends that come to claim the 
dead. T^e Irish, of whom there is always a great number in the hospi^l, 
must be excepted. We have hitherto not been abl%to m^e any impression 
upon tliem ; latterly, however, we have examined the bodies of all the Irish 
that have died, without consent; there was some clamour at first; it is now 
k good deal subsided; and I wish particularly to direct the attention of the 
committee to the fact, that although it is now knovm to these people that 
the body is invariably examined after death, it has not had the least effect in 
deterring them from entering the hospital.—984. Are the committee to 
collect from your answer, that you think a mistak*e is made in behaving to¬ 
wards the public with secrecy and mystery upon this subject; and that you 
think much maybe done by taking proper pains and precaution, and by rea¬ 
soning with them on the use of dissection ?—1 think so; I think, in the 
state of mind at preset prevailing in the British public, the poorer classes 
are as much open to conviction as those above tliem, and perhaps more so ; 
that they are quite able to perceive the reasonableness of the measure 
if it were properly represented; and that their feeling is so good, that they 
would ultimately acquiesce in it. 

We now come to a point on which we are rather inclined to differ 
from the general opinion. Most—indeed we cannot at this moment 
lay our hand upon any exception—of the witnesses who were asked 
the question, whettier the proposed arrangement should be permissive 
or mandatory,—namely whether the parish and hospital officers should 
be compellable, or only allowed, to-jfivc up unclaimed bodies, answered 
they would rather have it permissive only. They assert that a com¬ 
pulsory act would not carry the feelings of the public along wiUi it, 
which most of them think the other might. to us that these 

gentiemen overlook that it is only the unettiimed bodies which it is 
proposed to subject to this law. Relations are not ,deprived of 

their deceased friends. But this plan of option wouM^throw that 
option entirely into the hands of the parish oversem, and the officers 
of hospitals—a measure, we think, very much calculated to give rise 
to abuses. Still, if the public mind would go along with this meur 
sure, and would not With the other, we should be contented with this 
last. But we really cannot see the distinction. Let it be borne in 
mind that none but undaimtd bodies would be liable, and we are at 
ft loss to conceive how granfShiffr a discretion to olSclal persons Wholly 
tmhiterested about them should have a tendency to propitiate the pub- 
however, it could once be made clear that it did, the minor 
enhetment would, beyond doubt, still be a gift of exceeding value to 
the country. 
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Hiefe is ont ^bj^Ura, concerning both euggestions, oti which we 
muet Nny ^ few words!—orrsther we will borrow the words of the 
Report lu speak fbr \ii. We trust that those who have read our work 
since the commenccinent of the present series, will need no assurance 
in words that we should shrink with disgust from any measure that 
would betray the least tendency to shew fevour to the rich at the 
expense of the poor—that is, of the few and fortunate as contradis*- * 
tinguifdied from the many and wretched 
” It may be argued, perhaps, that the principle of selection, accord-^ 
ingtothe plan proposed, is not just, as it would not affect equally all 
classes of the public; since the bodies to be chosen would, necessarily, 
be those of the poor only. To this it may be replied, 1st,—that even 
were the force of this objection to a certain degree admitted, yet that, 
to judge fairly of thft= plan, its inconveniences must be compared with 
those of the existing system ; which system, according to the evidence 
adduced, is liable in a great measure to the same ejection; since the 
bodies exhumated are principally those of the poor*; 2dly,—-that the 
evils of this, or of any other plan to be proposed on this subject, must 
be judged of by the distress which it would occasion to the feelings 
of surviving relations ; and the unfairness to one or another class of 
the community,—by the degree of distress inflicted on one class rather 
than another; but where tliere are no relations to suffer distress, there 
can be no inequality of suffering, and consequently no unfairness 
shewn to one class more than another.” « 

The poor are also, in another way, more interested than the rich 
in the diffusion of surgical and medical knowledge. The rich can 
always ])rocure the best assistance; the poor must have recourse to 
the apothecary in the next village. It is, therefore, most highly their 
interest that professional education should be widely-spread and sound. 
Almost every witness uses language to this eflect. 

The following extract from Sir Astley Cooper^s evidence will, we 
think, bring the practical part of the subject to tftlose 

79, If the practice of giving np pie unclaimed bodies from workhouses 
were rendered legal, under what i^ulations would you propose to place the 
distribution of the bodies ?—There I should revert to my idea of having a 
Director of Anatomy, so^at there should be the most perfect impartidity 
in the distribution of#|STOdie6, that every thing should be conducted de* 
cently, that the fees should be pdd, and the funeral, rites known to be 
performedi '^d when such a director was appointed, 1 think there would 
no dignity. 

We thorougldfy agree with Sir Astley, that an establishment of the 
nature suggested by him would, in the proper regulations of detail» 


* Thii is proved, by three of the exhumdtors, as arising from the mofe riight 
bUriak Oae of them says that by one digging he has got three or four bedtet^ tUtd 
that daring the several years he has been m the regular habit of. w^plytng thf 
schools he never got half-a-dozen of wealthier people.'' This witness it repre- 
(lented by Dr.Somerville, Mr. Brodie’s asdsitant,, as really Hvx^ by the supplying 
bodies, that is, that he is not a thief as wen« He himielf says mt there are &‘ty 
or fifty men in London who profess to be resurrectionists, but that th^ are ofily two 
besides himself who get their living by it—the ethers make it a doak and help to 
rotaries of all kinds—for the police are instructed to connive at men employed 
in exhumation. This man’s evidence is not only highly curious and characteristic, 
but very instructive alsc.^Ei). • 
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answer admirably. But we sl^ild wish to see anatomical schools ex¬ 
tended to some of the chief provincial towns, at which, under the pro¬ 
posed system, we doubt not students m%ht receive excellent education, 
without being forced up to London, at distance ^from their friends, 
and at a heavy, and often embarrassing, expense. 

It is also proposed to repeal the existing law, which gives the bodies 
. of executed murderers to dissection. With this we very readily con¬ 
cur. The supply derived from tiiat source is next to nothing,—and 
the practice certainly does give legislative sanction to the prejudices 
against dissection, inasmuch as it is thus awarded as part of the pu¬ 
nishment of the crime the most terrible to our nature. The idea that 
there is any thing in the least degrading in dissection ought, above all 
things, to be removed from the minds of the people. 

We hope that most of our readers, who have gone through the fore¬ 
going Images, will agree with us:—1. That the knowledge of anatomy 
is necessary for any proficiency in medical science.—2. That the only 
possible means of acquiring that knowledge is by the dissection of dead 
bodies.—St That the present supply of subjects for dissection, in this 
country, is grossly insufficient; and that its mode is open to moral ob¬ 
jections of the darkest order.—4. That a plan for the remedy of this 
deficiency has been suggested by the Committee on Anatomy of last 
year, alike effective, and consonant with reason, feeling, and religion. 

So strongly does our own conviction go along with these proposi¬ 
tions that, while we express our most hearty and grateful thunks to the 
Committee for its admirably conducted labours, we earnestly entreat 
them not to let sleep their Recommendation of a bill being introduced 
into parliament in the approaching session, to give effect to their phi¬ 
lanthropic views. 

We said, we believe, at the opening of this article, that we should, 
during the course of it, devote some attentiofi to the subject of tlie 
prejudices against dissection altogether. We find that we have not 
done so—nor, now, dSall we. As the case stands, thosi prejudices are 
avoided. No general antipathy to anatomy, or its means, at all exists. 
It is only when it comes home—w'hej|5;dlssection is to lake place with 
regard to beloved objects, that the prejudice—for, amiable, and indi¬ 
cative of many of the best and most beautiful foelings, as we willingly 
own it to be—still, it m a prejudice;—it is mly ihen, that it arise.s. 
Alas! tkis is one of the fast diminisfiing number of cases, in which, 
when Reason has operated undeniable conviction upon the mind, Peeling 
still creeps in, and causes strong pain that the opiniop. should be held, 
even when it is unable to destroy it*. But, in the plan which we have 
advocated, this sentiment may remain undisturbed. The measure pro¬ 
posed has the delightful merit of doing no injury and giving no offence 
to any one, whilst its effects would incalculably ten<\ to promote the 
first physical blessing of mankind— Health. 

• We have called these c^ses fast disfiinishing, because, thank hoaven! we tho- 
rou^y belike that Reason and Feelihff agree better and better every day the 
werid growB older, - 
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YOU'LL COME TO OUR BALL. 


“ Comment! c’est lui ?—-que Jo le rogarde encore!—c’est que 
\raiiiieDl il est bion chang^l n’eat pas, mon papa?’*—Le# prcmien Amours* 


You’ll come to our Ball;—since we parted, 

I’ve thought of you, more than I’ll say; 
Indeed, I was half broken-hearted, 

For a week, when they took you away. 

Fond Fancy brought back to ray slumbers 
Our walks on the Ness and trie Den, 

And echoed the musical numbers 
Which you used to sing to me then. 

I know the romance, since it's over, 

'Twere idle, or worse, to recall 
I know you're a terrible rover; 

But, Clarence,—you'll come to our Ball! 

It’s only a year, since art College ' 

You but on your cap and your gown; 

But, (Jlarence, you’re grown out of knowledge. 
And changed from the spur to the crown: 

The voice that was best when it faltered 
Is fuller and firmer in tone; 

And the smile that should never have altered,— 
Dear Clarence,—it is not your own: 

Your cravat was badly selected. 

Your coat don’t become you at all; 

And why is your hair so neglected? 

You mwf have it curled for our Ball. 

I’ve often been out upon Haldon, 
rTo look for a covey with Pup ; 

I’ve often been over to Shaldon, 

To see how your boat is laid up: 

In spite of the tcrrojnl of Aunty, 

I've ridden the filly you broke ; 

And I've studied your sweet little Dante, 

In the shade of your favourite oak: 

When I sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 

I sat in your love of a shawl; 

And ril wear what you brought me from Florence, 
Perhaps, if you'll come to our Ball 

You'll find us all changed since you vanished: 

We’ve set up a National School; 

And waltzing is utterly banished; 

And Ellen has married a fool; 

The Major is going to travel; 

Miss Hyacinth threat^s a rout; 

The walk is laid down with fresh gravel; 

Papa is laid up with the gout: 

And Jane has gone on with her easels. 

And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul; 

And Fanny is sick of the measles,— 

And rU tell you the rest at the Ball. 
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You'll meet all your Beautiesthe Lily, 

And the Fairy of Willowbrook Farm, 

And Lucy, who made me sq silly 
At Duwlish, by taking your arm; 

Miss Manners, who always abused you, 

For talking so much about Hock; 

And her sister who often amused you, 

By raving of rebels and Rock; 

And something which surely would answer, 

An heiress, quite fresh from Bengal;— 

So, though you were seldom a dancer, 

You’ll dance, just for once, at our Ball, 

But out on the world*!—from the flowers 
It shuts out the sunshine of truth ; 

It blights the green leaves in the bowers, 

It makes an old age of our youth: 

And the flow of our feeling, once in it, 

Like a streamlet beginning to freeze. 

Though it cannot turn ice in a minute, 

Grows harder by sullen degrees. 

Time treads o’er the grave of Affection;^ 

Sweet honey is turned into gall:— 

Perhaps you have no recollection 
That ever you danced at our Ball. 

You once could be pleased with our ballads;— 
To-day you have critical ears : 

You once could be charmed with our salads 
Alas! you’ve been dining with Peers; 

You trifled and flirted with many; 

You’ve forgotten the when and the how: 
There was one you liked better thaq any 
Perhaps you’ve forgotten her nov?. 

But of those you remember most newly, 

Of those who delight or enthrall, 

None love you a quarter so truly 
As some you will find at our Ball, 

Tliey tell me you’ve many who flatter. 

Because of your wit and your song; 

They tell me (and what does it matter?) 

You like to be praised by the throng: 

They fell me you're shadowed with laurel. 

They tell me you're loved by a Blue; 

They tell me you’re sadly immoral,— 

Dear Clarence, that cannot be true! 

But to me you are still what I found you 
Before you grew plever and tall; 

And you'll think of the spell that once bound you; 
And you'll come—you come?—to our 
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, Letter I. 

You wonder you don’t hear from me !—You hear notliinp^ of, or 
from, me!—You begin to think that I, (or, at least, my carcase^ must 
have found my way to the Morgue ;—and thus have terminated the 
career, and })erished at once the ho})e9 and prospects of the once high- 

reaching-- -“’Tis a ^hrewd guess,” my friend;—but 

the thing, however likely, has not happened yet. 

The fact is—I am in that humour with myself and the world, that I 
am not in a humour to scribble letters, or, indeed, anything else; and 
though the whim has for the moment seized me to commence this 
epistle to thee, mine ancient friend, ten to one whether the said whim 
will last so long, as to make inc finish it. Why, I say, what has such 
a fellow as 1 to do crawling upon the surface of this lump of clay— 
sjieculating in darkrfess and doubt upon the said clay-ball, and the 
creatures who crawl in crowds upon it along with him—and scribbling 
he knows not what about things, of the real nature of which he knows 
nothing—no, nothing!—no more than the things themselves do. I 
declare to God, I have been living for six months now in Ihis most 
civilized of cities; and yet, if I were called upon to declare what I 
know of it, and its inhabitants, I should be somewhat puzzled for an 
answer. It is clear, for instance, to every two-legged creature, who 
belongs to the sjiecies man, and has had an opportunity of com¬ 
paring it with other capitals,—-say, London—that the houses are built 
of stone, instead of brick, and that they are loftier than those of Lou¬ 
don ; that the streets, moreover, are narrower, and stink infinitely 
more; that the air is clearer, and much freer from smoke and fogs. 
Moreover, tlie said two-legged creature may discern that those ani¬ 
mals, which are not the slaves of art, as man is—the dog, for in¬ 
stance—express their feelings or sensations in the same manner as 
they do in other countries—an important discovery. But for mucli 
more—for giving an opinion upon the people,—their customs, man¬ 
ners, morals, and so forth—heaven preserve me from all sifch pre¬ 
sumption, even in a private letter to a friend. And yet you shall have 
your smart tourist live from a fortnight to three weeks at a place—and 
in three weeks more he shall patch you up a book upon it, giving a 
minute and copious history of the said place, from the creation of the 
world down to the memorable era when the said tourist did it the 
honour of a visit, with a full and detailed account of all sorts of other 
things, and every thing in the world connected with it. Aye! and lie 
shall “ put money in his purse’* by this same speculation, too. And I 
confess, Clinton, that sometimes when my purse begins to wax lean and 
lanky, and I wish to “ put money in it,” I feel a wish that I possessed 
some of the confident and learned ignorance of those accomplished 
ladies and gentlemen. But, unluckily for my purpose, a fit of spleen 
again comes over me.—I toss down, with derision, iny half-grasped 
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grey goose-quill;*’ settling in my own mind that anything is pre¬ 
ferable to telling oceans of lies, making mountains of mistatements» 
and drivelling seas of stupidity and nonsense. Moreover, as you are 
aware^ Clinton, with a certain learned personage, “1 doubt” too 
much; and indeed, with another very eminent personage, I begin to 
think that there is nothing worth giving an opinion about. Is this 
spleen ? you say, or philosophy? Or is it the effect of— 

The wasted frame—the ruin’d mind— 

The wi'eck by passion left behind ? 

It is—^-!—What does it matter ?—It is so. 

Talking of the Morgue—that is a singular institution; so singular, 
that it and things connected with it have occupied a good deal of my 
attention, I have been there frequently (I mean, of course, like 
George Selwyn among the hangmen, merely as an amateur,) and have 
seldom found it empty. I have seen two, three, and even four bodies 
exposed ; and generally with marks of having met with a violent death. 
I do not mean merely death by suicide, though unquestionably there 
are many of those; but violent death from the dmnds of others, whe¬ 
ther regular assassins or personal enemies, I have seen some with 
wounds about the face and breast; and many, as \i friend of mine has 
expressed it, “ terribly licked about the liead”—that is, with marks of 
many violent contusions about the head. I grant, that a contusion 
might be received by a person, when be throws himself into the river, 
coming id contact with a stone, or any hard substance at the bottom. 
But, then, that would cause but one contusion—and would never ac¬ 
count for the manifold and awful contusions that are to be seen almost 
every day at the Morgue ; for heads and countenances, and sometimes 
whole carcases, evidently heat out of the resemblance and form of any 
thing human. This, I have seen with my own eyes, and can attest. 
But, as to giving any opinion upon it, e’esZ xvne autre chose. Yet the 
natural inference would certainly be, that assassinations arc very fre¬ 
quent here, indeed—and suicides more so. So that stuff about the 
English being comparatively such a suicidal race is fudge. The 
French are very much more so; and gambling is assigned as the 
cause. There arc garnbling-houscs in Paris, where a man may play 
two francs. And thither repairs the labourer, with his week’s wages, 
which has to maintain his family for the following week—plays—loses 
it—comPs out and throws himself into the Seine; out of which the 
government, having pocketed a very respectable per-centage upon his 
gambling losses, can afford to pay for having him taken and exposed 
in the Morgue ; and still be gainers by the adventure,” as the mer¬ 
cantile slang has it. 

It ought to be remarked moreover, that his relatives or friends 
cannot claim and take him from the Morgue, without paying the ex¬ 
penses just mentioned. So that in this case those highly respectable 
gains ol the French Government are clear and without deduction. 

What a spectacle that Morgue is! with its iron grating through 
whiph so mUny (particularly those who go there to look for friends or 
relatives) must shudder while they look, and “ tremble as they gaze 
and its black marble tables of death, each supporting its ghastly 
burthen! In the ^eat of battle, while die hot work of death is going 
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on, thsre is to be seen enough of ghastly sights, but then there is no 
time to think of them.-—When the battle is over too—when the sound 
of drum and trumpet, and bugle and bagpipe, and musketry and 
artillery is hushed^aud the setting sun or rising moon gleams redly 
or palely over the hard-contested and carnage-strewed battle-field; 
there indeed lie the dying and the dead, the wrecks and remains of 
what was once human,—thick—thick, as 

The mower’s grass at the close of day. 

But there the wounds you behold, ghastly and horrible though they be, 
have been taken and given in the face of day, and in open and avowed 
enmity—and probably in a cause which victor and victim alike deemed 
honourable. But here you behold, as it were, before you, the mangled 
and blood-besmeared work of the vile and midnight assassin, dragged 
from its obscure hiding-place, and exposed to the light of day and the 
observation of men. As you behold the ghastly and appalling spectacle 
before you, you can picture to yourself, without any very great effort of 
imagination, the ruthless ruffian inflicting blow after blow and wound 
after wound upon his overcome or unresisting victim, until liis groans 
and struggles of agony arc silenced and ended by death—or are left to 
“ rave themselves to rest" in the midst of the azure waters of the Seine, 
into which be has been precipitated by the assassin or assassins over the 
battlement of the bridge upon which he has been attacked, or whicli 
may happen to be nearest to the fatal spot. For, be it knq,wn to you 
that the bridges here arc (or at least art^ said to be, I have never yet 
been attacked on them myself) the favourite places for assassination 
—it is suj)posed, from the circumstance of the victims being so easily 
disposed of by being thrown over the parapet into the river, either with 
or without a stab of the knife. The cabriolets here too are said to be 
vastly convenient tilings for pitching a fellow out of into the stream 
below—and the cabriolet-drivers arc said to be adepts in the art. 1 
cannot vouch for the universal trutli of this on dit ,—but this I can 
vouch for, that many of these men, like the class to which they belong 
in most other places, are insolent, rascally, and ferocious. They ge¬ 
nerally carry large knives about their persons. There was a scuffle 
not long since took place some time after midnight, immediately under 
the lodgings of a friend of mine, between three gentlemen and some of 
these men, in which two of the gentlemen were dangerously wounded 
by their knives ; and would ])robably have been kifled if an alarm hud 
not been given to the garde stationed in the neighbourhood. When 
the garde came up, they found the gentlemen in the street wounded as 
I have mentioned, and a fiacre and cabriolet driving oft’ at full speed, 
hrfUaieni le •pave. 

In a dispute which a friend and myself had with one of these men 
one evening, I had also an opportunity of observing their extreme 
ferocity, when fully awakened. The fellow, among other polite epithets, 
which he liberally applied, called* my friend a voleur for refusing to 
Comply with his exorbitant demand. Upon this my friend also waxed 
somewhat ferocious in his turn, and told the man he would bring him 
before the police for applying such a term to him, at the same time 
taking down the number of the cabriolet. From this accusation the 
rogue pretended to free hiillself by saying that the charge was false, and 
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that be had said mmieurt not vokur, 1 thought at one time ! wit the 
fellow groping for his knife, and I kept a steady eye upon the motions of 
his hand. He was in a most towering passion when he found be oould 
not obtain his demand; and in that state he drove off I ought ia 
justice to add, that in some of these men I have seen civility, and even 
politeness—^for that is the proper word here after all. How ridiculous 
it would sound if applied to a London hackney coachman! I had 
once occasion to make an enquiry, connected with his profession, of a 
cabriolet-driver, who was standing with some others beside his cabri¬ 
olet. He satisfied ray enquiry with the utmost minuteness and ac¬ 
curacy, and then taking a neat memorandum-book from his pocket, he 
wrote down the name and direction of the place I wanted, tore out the 
leaf, and presented it to me, without having the sliglilest motive but 
common politeness, for he had no reason in the world to suj)pose he 
should ever see me again. 

By the bye, what a glorious place our Waterloo bridge would be for 
a Parisian assassin! with what coolness and freedom from interruption! 
with what nonchalance, and sang frold Monsieur might perform the 
charitable act of sending a poor devil out of this miserable world! Yet 
you know in London we walk with perfect security, and with con¬ 
sciousness of perfect security, through any part or ]>urlieu of that vast 
metropolis at any hour of the night; so much so, that for some time 
I thought they were hoaxing me, when they spoke of the dangers of 
the streets of Paris to a single pedestrian after midnight. I would not 
for some time believe them. But I was soon convinced of their being 
in earnest. 

Why, John Bull would exist for at least three months through the 
whole of merry England from sea to sea, upon the details (such as the 
ICug'lish journals would give them) of the contents of the Morgue for 
one day. Let but a poor intoxicated prostitute take it into her be¬ 
wildered head to make a leap ofl' the battlements of Waterloo britlgc, 
(ifs a pretty fair leap, Clinton)—and behold, forthwith, John’s journals 
give him a full and detailed description of the circumstance in ail its 
lights and bearings—with a minute account of the poor woman's birth, 
parentage, and education, not omitting the full and pleasing parU- 
culars of her mode of living, with the decorum, elegancies, and comfort, 
of the same. Her very conversations and opinions on men and things 
are recorded; and 51ie finds a Boswell, as well as Dr, Johnson, Napo¬ 
leon, and Lord Byron. And all this strange mess John Bull, gaping 
and wonder-stricken, swallows as if it were merely “ Go to, swallow a 
gooseberry/’ And then when any mysterious murder peeps out, what 
a delightful task to trace the pleasing investigation through all its 
turnings and windings ! What an entrancing confusion of wounds, 
blood, blood-stained bludgeons, hedgestakes, blunderbusses, pistols, 
penknives, &c. &c. &c. 1!! When a real and actual bloody and atra* 
cious murder, like tliat of Weare, is brought to light, John’s ecstasies 
are indescribable. The baboon on board the vessel during an engage^ 
mentr--running about the deck—dancing, capering, frantic with delight, 
is a trifle to him. Why—I could regal® John for months and years 
with the garbage, with the very oftals, of the Morgue even for a single 
week. • 
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But 1|0^ All ngpree, you will perhaps ask* with the reputed 
e3(ce1)eiice of the French police ? The case is thus, my friend—the 
Parisiau gen$-d*aTme8 (I think the finest, best appointed^ and most 
soIdier-Hke set of men 1 have seen) make th^ rounds in bodies of four 
or five and upwards—a consequence of which is that you may walk 
•about the streets of Paris a whole nig^ht without meeting any of them. 
So that a man may be assassinated twenty times over, without obtaining 
the slightest assistance from these redoutable gendaimcrie; who are* 
1 believe, after all, like most of Ihe institutions under a despotic go-^ 
vernment, intended rather as a protection of the government, than of 
the subject However this may be, the gens-d!armes^ both mounted 
and otherwise, are an effective and well-organized body of men—us 
they ought to be, since they take precedence of all the rest of the French 
military—and, indeed, are mostly composed of veterans, promoted to 
tins corps from the other corps of the army, for services and good con¬ 
duct, So that the French police, though not so effectively distributed 
for the protection of the subject, are composed of a very different class 
of persons, as regards respectability of character and qualifications, 
from our worthy, respectable, and redoubted guardians of the nighlf 
1 have often stood ahd admired the soldierly carriage and admirable 
equipments of the Paris gvns-^armes d cheval, as they rode slowly 
along the streets, mounted on their beautiful long-tailed horses. They 
still retain the largo cocked hat—and they are almost the only persons 
on whom I have thought it looked well. They have altogether a truly 
soldierly and veteran appearance ; and many of them, I daresay, have 
dearly earned a right to such an appearance, by long and hard service in 
the ranks of Napoleon's war-worn and weather-beaten armies. 


Letter II. 


You say “I hope you will come back cured.”—Alas ! Clinton, that, I 
fear, is a vain iiope. For I now find how truly poets have said, 
(though for a mind in the state of mine to quote tl^eni may s§em suf¬ 
ficiently ridiculous, at least according to the dicta of some dramatic 
critics, who affirm that people should never be poetical when they are 
really suffering in mind; yet there is a diversion of mind even in re- 
lerring to or quoting what the poets have said)—Horace— 


Aoil Byron— 


ti 


--Quid terras alio caleiucs 

Sole mutamus ? patnm qitis exul 
Seqmquefugit f 

exile from him^lf can flee ? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, Btill pursues, where’er I he, 

. The blight of life—-the demon thought. 
Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst. 
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I seek, in change of scene, relief from the unrelenting demon that 
pursues and tortures me—but 1 seek in vain, I shall probably thus 
traverse Europe—possibly the world—and still in vain. Mine indeed 
seems a fate singularly haid. I bear about with me over the earth and 
waters the curse of Cain, without his crimes. 

I have ])lunged into the gaieties and dissipations of this gay and 
dissipated city—but the grim gaunt spectre of the mind haunts me 
everywhere. Even considering my state of mind as a case of disease, 
1 havCeattempted to cure it, us in medicine they cure some diseases of 
the body, by superinducing the action of another, and more immedi¬ 
ately exciting disease. Ay, Clinton, I, who used to reason with such 
clearness, and force, and energy, against the vice of gambling— 
who was so convinced of its incxj)ediency as a mean of acquiring 
honourably what all pursue—who, in short, regarded it with such u 
calm but deep and decided aversion and contempt—yes, I, Clinton, 
have made mysell', fora time, literally and immediately the sport, the 
ludibriuTriy the i)uppet, the plaything, tlie football of the strumpet 
Fortune. I have sounded the awful depths oi’ the gamester’s hell— 

But, like an elibing wave, it dasKM me back 

Into the gulf of my uufathoin’d thought. 

And yet, Clinton, it is a potent specific—a powerful and dangerous 
spell. What a gigantic, and what a demon-like gripe is that with 
whicli it holds, and wrings, and shakes, and shatters, that human mind 
that has once fallen within its grasp! Ttis no common struggle, no faint 
and feeble wrestling that is necessary to shake off the hellish assailant. 
There must be a mighty, ay, a convulsive eifort, or you struggle and 
writhe in vain—in the hands of a tormentor who never knew fear, or 
pity, or remorse. I am myself, perhaps, not a fair case—yet even I 
have felt the giant’s power. But I have seen some of my acquaintance, 
who, if powers wasted, time mispent, and a mind ruined, be proofs 
that something has been suffered, may well attest the propriety of 
calling a gambling-house a hell—and be an everlasting warning to all 
(to whom warning docs not come too late) to shun, indeed, as ** the 
gate of hell,” the brilliant, mirrored, and gilded halls of Preseati. 

Pope said, “ Every woman is at heart a rake.” I do not say that 
he was right, mark me—but I say that, every man, ay, and woman too, 
is at heoft a gambler. It is the same principle at its source, only hav¬ 
ing taken another direction to arrive at the same point, which makes 
a man desire power. The stoic, the cynic, and the sage too, may 
say what they please to the contrarj ; but every man that has ever 
lived, or, while the nature of man remains the same, that ever will 
live, has (or will have) in the bottom of his heart desired power, no 
matter as to the difference of form. Now, knowledge, they say, is 
power. It may be so. But it is a power which does not act imme¬ 
diately—the cflbct of it is not instantaneous. Will knowledge upon 
the instant put a man into the poaaession and enjoyment of the cup of 
pleasure and the smile of beauty? But gold will do this. Ay, it will 
do for him all that the earthly omnipotence of king or kaisar can do« 
And, therefore, here gold is power—and men gamble to get gold, and, 
therefore, to get power. 
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Of course in the above remarks it is not implied that the votaries of 
gatribling have taken the proper and right road to arrive at power— 
quite the contrary. 

It is easy to distinguish the young votary—the raw and inexperienced 
—from him with whom roi/ge et noir has l^n the business of a life. 
Our countrymen are particularly remarkable, and easy to be known in 
these places. The most common form and circumstance under which 
your Englishman makes his appearance in that palace of vice, that 
gilded Gehenna, are these :—About, say from nine to ten, you see a 
young man (verily a foolish young man, like him observed by Solo¬ 
mon) enter—easily distinguishable from the surrounding mass of 
(notwithstanding Legion of HonfUr orders and mustacliios) iailor- 
like-Iooking Frenchmen by .the superior taste, elegance, and costliness 
of his dress, as well as by a countenance flushed with a larger quan¬ 
tity of the more generous juice of the grape than a Frenchman usually 
allows himself. In short, it would be vastly superfluous to describe to 
you, Clinton, how an Englishman, who is “ living like a fighting cock,*' 
usually looks about that hour of the evening. 

Tmpletur veteris Bacclii, pJnguisque faniiaj. 

The youth hath his -purse full of good money, and his brain full of the 
vapours of good wine. He is evidently in a state of excitement 
already; and he is come to seek further and more violent excitement 
at the rouge et noir table. What dim and shadowy yet magnificent 
visions of unbounded wealth and unbounded enjoyment arc floating 
before his mind’s mystified eye! Those glittering, tempting rouleaus 
that lie before the dealers!—they are all already, in imagination, 
his. Those billets de “ cinq cent francs," de “ mille francs,” de “ dix 
mille francs/* de “ douze mille francs,’’—he will have a sliot at them 
all! Has he not a right to have his fun for his money? May he not 
have his “ whistle,” though it cost liini somewhat dear ? To be sure— 
to be sure, Jack—down with your gold, like a man and a gentleman! 

A bold stroke, to put those ten double Napoleons upon the rouge. 
Hark to the voice of the dealer!—“ Un /”—Sacre nom de Dieu !*’— 
Your four hundred francs are gone, my friend. Mounseer draws them 
towards him with that damned hook, and clutches them with a placid 
and subdued rapture. Well—he will try rouge again, though not 
exactly on the doubling system ; he will put down five hundred francs 
this time. Again are the golden heaps swept into t^e box of the bank. 

D—n !” is muttered between the teeth ; but a great apparent, though 
evidently forced, calmness of manner is preserved. But shall John be 
done out of his money in this way by Mou7iseer? No, no—obstinacy 
is the thing—call it perseverance if you will. Stick to the red, Jack, 
nay boy. There you are again, you unfortunate dog!—a palpable run 
upon black. No matter for that; Jack is an animal of game, like one 
of his own true mastiffs;—he has perseverance; and he plays upon 
red till his funds are exhausted, and then he walks oflF, with a cheek a 
little flushed—the slightest in the %orld—and an eye not altogether 
placid. I might give yon examples of much higher play; but Ibis 
will do for an average case. For instance, the Duke of Mount Million 
played, of coiurse, much higher, and with very different success, the 
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other evening, when he broke the batik twice in the seme night. 
With what honours his Grace must have been received by hie amiable 
and interesting duchess when he returned home with his '* veni, vidi, 
vici !'* His grace was never taken for a magician but he did on that 
occasion what some very^reat men have attempted in vain. 0 For¬ 
tune ! Fortune! how strange are thy freaks! 

Procsens vel imo toUere de gradu 
Mortals corpus^ vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos! 

I useihto wonder, when a boy, what could make Horace address an 
ode to Fortune. But, alas ! that wonderment has now long ceased ; 
and if I could write as well as Hora«, I would indite an address tnyself 
to the capricious but powerful deity. 

The illustrious vanquishers of Napoleon, after the battle of Waterloo, 
probably conscious how much they were indebted to the goddess, and 
perhaps fancying that thej were thenceforth to be her especial favourites 
for ever, are said to have frequently paid her homage and sought her 
favours in this her chosen temple— 

Hie illius arma—^his currus fuiU- 

with but indifferent success. She shewed them that they were still 
but mere mortals; and that, though she had favoured them eminently 
on one or two occasions, yet here the redoubted Blucher and the high 
and mighty Prince of Waterloo must, at the most, share her favours 
with sucfi votaries as his Grace of Mount Million. A Frenchman 
informed me that he had frequently seen Loth of these martial digni¬ 
taries in several Parisian maisons dejeu, much less select and exclu* 
sive than the aristocratic “ sedon,*' The King of Prussia had some 
very heavy debts to pay for Blucher, which his “ Valiancy” had con¬ 
tracted at such places. 

The Englishman is gone—fleeced, moneyless, chap-fallen; and 
those laughing dames, who hud been eyeing him with attention as a 
wealthy prize, arc disappointed of their prey. Unhappy beings! A 
piteous spectacle tliat, Clinton! and yet it is only one among many 
such “ sights of woe” that are daily and nightly visible in this eartlily 
Paiidaimonium. 

Regions of sorrow ! doleful shades I where peace 
And rest can never dwell! llope-^—— 

ay, but ^ope doc^ come; but then it is a hope that “ lures but to 
destroyand 

--porte au fin fond dcs enfers, 

Digue sejour de ces espritsperdus. 
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‘‘ These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain,— 

These goods lie ga*ants who grants the power to gain ; 

With these celestial Wisdom cahns the xnind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find.’* ■ ■ Joiinsox, 


We were about to write upon this subject, having had our attention 
strongly drawn to it by an article iif the “ Companion to the Almanac/* 
on the effects of Education upon Crime, While we were chewing the 
cud of the many sweet, and alas ! the some bitter, fancies which arose 
upon this most momentous of liuman subjects—namely, the moral 
fruits of knowledge, we received the following paper. We chanced to 
have been in company with the writer at the time when the article 
in the “ Edinburgh Review/' on Pestalozzi, which is alluded to In 
the commencement of these remarks, had just appeared. We had 
neither of us ever read “ Leonard and Gertrude/’ and our friend de¬ 
termined to do so at once. “ If you do,*'we replied, “ pray send some 
notice of it to our Magazine—for at this time a multitude of minds is 
turned towards education ;—it will be many a long year before that 
topic will tire." 

In accordance with this wish, the paper, which the reader will pre¬ 
sently sec, reached us a short time back. It is any thing but a review 
of “ Leonard and Gertrude.” It rather gives a brief notice of Pesta- 
lozzi’s principles, as exemplified in that book, with our correspondent's 
own feelings and ideas upon them. At first sight, it will seem in 
some degree to contravene the principles on Useful Education, which 
we have from time to time advocated, since this Magazine came into 
our hands, “ Contravene*' is, perhaps, too strong a word—bi^t it cer¬ 
tainly attributes to the system we iiave been in the habit of supporting 
some faults of omission—which accusation, we think, has arisen, as so 
many do in metaphysical matters, from scarcely more than a mere dif¬ 
ference of verlval interpretation. We trust, when we have given our 
answer, very little and very slight difference will remain between us 
and our correspondent. We confess, we are glad ,J:o have an'oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing this question, as we have heard seiifiments of 
nearly the same colour expressed before; and it will be quite clear to 
our readers that the persons who hold such as those they arc about to 
^ad, must be exactly calculated to make us desire their thorough co- 
||||||eration, more than that of any class which is not altogether with us 

We shall now, without further preface, give the letter on which we 
have been observing—then our own comments on it—and, lastly, some 
remarks on the eflects which education has even already produced. 

I have been reading Pestalozzi's tale of “ Leonard and Gertrude." 
1 am only vaguely acquainted \Vith bis system of education; but the 
very interesting article in the Edinburgh Review induced me, as you 
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know, to send for this book. His character, drawn by Dr. Mayo, ex¬ 
cited my warmest admiration, and I opened my parcel the moment it 
arrived, and sat down to read. The date of the preface to the first 
edition is 1781; that to the second, 1803, when hte again presents his 
original ideas unaltered by the fruits of his observations during the 
course of an active life. His professions are to describe the condition 
of the people according to what he had learned by liis own personal 
experience, and to have been "careful never to set down his own opi¬ 
nions instead of what he had seen, heard, and known the people 
themselves feci, judge, say, and attempt. The purpose of his work is, 

“ through the medium of a tale, to communicate some important trutlis 
to the people in the way most likely to make an impression on their 
understandings and their feelingsand “ by pointing out the real 
situation of the people, and their natural and durable connections with 
each other, to lay a foundation for their progressive improvement/’ 

In the second preface, he says that his book had produced wo ellect as 
a representation of the nature of domestic education, but made an im¬ 
pression chiefly as a tale. To me the effect is quite contrary: as a tale 
it is frequently puerile; indeed, at first, its extreme simplicity makes 
one doubt the reality of the scenes represented., You feel as though 
introduced to the good and bad characters that belong to the invention 
of an amiable but somewhat weak intellect, rather than to descriptions 
of nature as it exists around us. And truly, Pestalozzi addresses and 
describee a far more primitive and simple race than those by whom wc 
arc surrounded. 

This impression, however, wore off as I read on; and I began to 
look on his characters and the manners he describes as accurate por¬ 
traits of an interesting people, who, retaining the ignorance of child¬ 
hood, also retained more of its docility and tenderness of heart, than, 
in our advanced state, belongs either to our virtues or our vices. Still, 
as a tale, Leonard and Gertrude'* cannot much attract attention, 
while, as a representation of Pestalozz/s ideas upon the nature of 
domestic education, it may interest deeply, even should its scenes fail 
to touch the heart. Many of the scenes are entirely inapplicable to 
any country whore the relations of the rich and poor have become 
more independent; and many of the peculiarities of Swiss manners 
and customvS would render the tale absurd to those who are not ac- 
quaintid with what the Cantons were thirty years ago. But the 
general and broad facts belong to human nature in every situation; 
and it is this truth to nature in its best feelings, the strong faith in the 
goodness of the human heart, the strain of fervent and humble piety 
that runs through the book which constitutes the charm of it. I know 
not that 1 ever met a book that breathed so pious a spirit, and 
at the same time so perfectly free from every tinge of sectarian 
rowncss or dogmatism. Some, and I think perhaps even you, might ^ 
object to the familiarity of the religious instruction here exhibited--^' 
for, alas! the spirit of devotion has become faint amongst us; aiidl 
fear the great majority of those who most seek the improvement of the 
world, however truly they may advocate the love oi‘ our neighbour, 
feel btit coldly towards the love of God. The cant and folly of Me- 
has much of this lukewarmness to answer for; but there is 
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also a tone of mere worldly calculation in the way in which g^ood i« 
ICenerally taug^ht; an intellectual prudent inculcation of virtue whieh 
&lls short of the real dig-nity of the heart of man. Knowledge and 
Virtue are, I think, ^considered more inseparable than they really are ; 
and the great and admirable advances which have, within these few 
years, been made towards general education and the diiTusiou of 
knowledge, has dazzled the best of us; and the intellect has been 
more exclusively attended to by all (except those who, as narrow re¬ 
ligionists, seem to think reason was bestowed merely to be resigned), 
than should follow from a due consideration of the whole nature of 
man, and of the circumstances of trial and misery in which, notwith^ 
standing the improvement in his condition that knowledge must occa¬ 
sion, he is still, aid I believe ever must be, liable to- 

Pestalozzi is far from belonging to what I will venture to call the 
intellectual class of enthusiasts, although liis life was devoted to the 
purpose of educating the poor. He seems to condemn the unlimited 
thirst after knowledge that does not immediately relate to our condi¬ 
tion, as tending to embarrass the mind to the injury of the moral por¬ 
tion of our being, the excellence of which appears in his views to reflect 
tlie image, though faintly, of the Head and Author of all excellence. 
He thus exi)resses himself, in his second preface;—“The ruling max¬ 
ims of the latter half of the past cejitury were almost altogether defi¬ 
cient in the simplicity of strength, and in the strength of simplicity. 
Tliey aimed at a high stretch of knowledge,—but man, as u whole, 
remained ignorant, arrogant, and enslaved. Trusting in the extent of 
his knowledge, he, as it were, lost himself. It was a misfortune to the 
race of man, during this century, that, by this extension of their know¬ 
ledge, they were prevented from seeing that they lived without any real 
strength or stability ; and, by tliis self-deception, they lost all feeling for 
the tnitii and greatness of the simple relations of nature and society— 
and in the chapter, where the good Squire and enlightened Pastor 
discourse upon the best means of preventing superstition, and teaching 
the j)cople, he more explicitly states, that the best method, “ in edu¬ 
cating the poor, is to ground their knowledge of the truth upon the 
pure feelings of innocence and love ; to turn their attention chiefly to 
the surrounding objects which interest them in their individu&l situa¬ 
tions.’' “ The education of the poor should be founded upon,clear 
ideas of surrounding objects, and the temperate exerefte of the desire 
and wishes of human nature; because these are undoubtedly the foun¬ 
dation of true human wisdom. To fix the attention strongly on spe¬ 
culative opinions and distant objects, and feebly upon our duties, our 
tm^ns, and the objects which ijurround us, is to create disorder in the 
oiH^f man. It leads to ignorance about our most important affairs, 
and to a foolish predilection for information and knowledge which do 
not concern us. Roughness and hardness of heart are the natural 
consequences of all pride and presump^on ; and the source of the in¬ 
ward poison of superstition and prejudice is clearly derived from this : 
that, in the education of the people, their attention is not steadily 
turned to the circumstances and objects around them, which have a 
strong and near relation to their individual situation, and would 
lead their hearts to pure and tender feelings of humanity upon all 
occasions.*' 

Pebuuary, 1839, L 
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Festalozzi has tViat strong belief in the natural excellence of unso¬ 
phisticated man, which is a necessary ingredient in the character that 
devotes itself to the purpose of amending the condition of mankind. 
This is shared by all who advocate the cause of education ; but I am 
not sure but that it is a great error to suppose that enlightening the 
understanding will at once purify and exalt the heart. Do not mistake 
me;—I fully go along with what Brougham says in his admirable 

Preliminary Treatise’^ to the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” that 

themiere gratification of curiosity, the knowing more to-day than we 
knew yesterday, the understanding what before seemed obscure and 
puzzling, the contemplation of general truths, and the comparing to¬ 
gether of different things,—is an agreeable occupation ; and, besides 
the present enjoyment, elevates the faculties above low pursuits, puri¬ 
fies and refines the passions, and helps our reason to assuage their 
violence.” Helps our reason!—Yes; when reason has been duly 
trained to pay paramount attention to the moral sense ; otherwise, f 
am inclined to think these intellectual pursuits serve, indeed, to refine, 
but not much to restrain, the passions; and I am not of opinion that, 
in depriving vice of its grossucss, we deprive it of half its evil. The 
grossness of vice will sometimes deter those who would embrace her 
when decked in some decency of drapery; but all degrees of decency 
bespeak a measure, however small, of respect for virtue; and I would 
not deetroy even this negative homage. The most infiuential pro¬ 
moters of education, and of the dilfusion of useful knowledge, no doubt 
have the cause of Virtue at heart; they combat ignorance as its chief 
foe; and none can deny but that ignorance is the cause of evil of all 
descriptions, the fruitful parent of vice and crime of all kinds. To 
remove ignorance is to break up the soil, to fit it for the produce of 
the luxuriant crop. It is more; it is also sowing the seed, it is occupying 
the ground with valuable products, whose possession of the soil hinders 
the growth of many weeds. But the earth teems, and throws up 
thistles ns well as grass, tares even amongst the wheal; man is still 
more capable of displaying the greatest variety of principles from what 
seems one stock. The vices of the savage are not displayed by the 
most depraved member of the dense population of a manufacturing 
town; the vices of brutal ignorance are not to be seen amongst 
intelligent artificefs; the progress of civilization (another name for 
that of knowledge) removes the chief causes of all cruel and atrocious 
crimes, and gives fair play to the just, sound, and prudential views 
that lead to the formation of a fair worldly character. But man is not 
wholly intellectual; and although there certainly are debased propen¬ 
sities and feelings which never can exist where knowledge has been 
acquired, there is still a plentiful crop of evil that may flourish afb^g 
with the fruits of science and the flowers of cultivation. This must 
be acknowledged, when we consider what has been the character of 
the uj^er orders while knowledge was confined lo the few; it raised 
tTOm fi*om the most degrading temptations, freed them from the vices 
of Ignorance and brutalitybut did they display a proportionate 
improvement in principles? had they a proportionately stronger at¬ 
tachment to the right, because their lights were stronger ? It may be 
said, Bounder views are now more genera! amongst the most enlight- 
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ened; that their horizon is extended as knowledge has spread wider 
amongst the people in general; and that virtue increases now in due 
and equal degrees with the general progress of science and informa¬ 
tion. I trust and ^ope it may be the case. But, as more sure and 
eertuin means, I would appeal to the highest principles, to those prin¬ 
ciples which belong to the heart, and which, though immortal in the 
soul of man, will languish when not early cultivated, and which I fear 
the present efforts to spread general information are in some degree 
likely to neglect. • 

Pestalozzi says, “ I take no part in the disputes of men about opi¬ 
nions, but I think all will agree that whatever makes us pious, good, 
true, and brotherly,—whatever cherishes the love of God and of our 
neighbour, and whatever brings happiness and peace into our houses, 
should he implanted in the hearts of all for our common good/' And 
1 too would wish to avoid collision with incn*s opinions, were it pos¬ 
sible to’inculcate the spiritual nature of all the kind and benevolent 
affections without doing so. Worldly advantages, and pleasures and 
profits are now chiefly held out to lure us to the acquirement of know¬ 
ledge; they are powerful, just, and true rao*Kves for exertion. But 
there are greater triiiigs than these” which lead to higher cultivation 
without excluding any advantage which belongs to rational and honour¬ 
able prudence. Do you think 1 am going to attempt to unite the ad¬ 
vantages that may belong to ciitliusiasm and to worldliness! no—but 
1 wisli I could mouse a more yiowciful pen to advocate the principle 
I can but faintly j)oint out; the connection and harmony that may sub¬ 
sist between the rnorol and intellectual powers, but the distinct, though 
simultaneous cultivation each should receive. Sunday Schools and 
Bible societies lake one side,—Mechanics* Institutes, and cheap books 
the other. Each I think too exclusive in tlieir views, an^ between 
them both I do not think the love of God and of our neighbour incul¬ 
cated with the efficacy that the heart would respond to, were it touched 
as such a noble instrument should be.—The principle on winch 
infant schools are Ijpunded, appears to me excellent for large towns, 
where mothers are necessarily often absent from their children, and 
are ignorant, and often worse than ignorant; but no society can, I 
think, be equal to the provision ol' nature where that is duly adminis¬ 
tered,—Again, to use the words of Pestalozzi, he makes his “ address 
to mothers, and to the hearts which God has given them, to induce 
them to be to their children what no oue else can be to them/* “ Let 
people say what they will, nature, and God, its Eternal Creator, have 
left nothing wanting. It is blasphemy to maintain that mothers have 
no desire to devote themselves to their children. Let people say 
what they will, I am full of trust in this desire, and full of hope 
for the consequences which the excitement of it will produce. Tlie. 
greatest corraptiou which can arise from the errors of man, does not 
entirely destroy human nature. Its ^rength is inextinguishable.’* 

And to mothers would I, also, appeal for the foundation of the cha¬ 
racter ; to them I would appeal for the cultivation of those affections 
of piety and kindness, wliich fit us to be “ wise as serpents and harm¬ 
less as doves.” I would appeal to them for the early cultivation of 
the principle of conscientiousness, which is too generally neglected in 

L2 
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childhood, Tlie best too frequently teach even virtue upon worldly 
and selfish motives ; they do not excite the natural love of excellence 
for its own intrinsic sake, which belongs to our nature, although we 
strive to lessen the purity of the principle by dwelling exclusively on 
the advatdages and utility of goodness ; they do not sufficiently “ respect 
in the mind of the child, the future man,—in the man, reverence the 
rudiments of the angel.That we are immortal beings should never 
be forgotten ; yet how few that are not exclusively devoted to religion 
jire aofuuted by this truth! And these drive many who are well 
iiitentioned away from the ennobling consideration, by demanding 
them to forget that they are men in whom the spiritual nature is but 
imperfectly developed. The intellectual admit our great destiny ; but 
in their attention to the wonders the mind can perform here, they 
Rometimes lose sight of the practical influence which should follow 
from the truth they rejoice to admit, but which, alas 1 they often lay by in 
a napkin, while they are intent upon cidtivuting the powers that, mag¬ 
nificent as they are, useful and enchanting as is their exercise, would 
fill us with mournful perplexity were their sphere and duration limited 
to the extent of earthly life. 

I could wish some English writer would undertake a work upon the 
plan of Pestalozzi’s tale, combining equal knowledge of the details of 
practical life with equal fervour and purity of piety and love of man. 
I fear hij^ book is quite unsuited to our population, but they possess 
virtue and worth sufficient and more than sufficient to afibrd materials 
to be woiked upon ; although the extreme simplicity of the Swiss 
whom Postalozzi addressed, almost a generation back, does not exist, 
I am confident the strength and simplicity of enlightened and humble 
jiiety need only be put forth to produce good effect. 

Does ri&t your heart melt,—for mine does, wdieu I read such pas- 
sages as these in the midst of the homely,unadorned tale? “ Gertrude 
thought it was death, and told Rudi so. How he and all the little 
ones wrung their hands in anguish I cannot describe—Reader, let me 
be silent and weep, for it goes to my heart to think how man, in the 
dust of earth lipcns to immortality; and how in the pomp and vanity 
of the world, he decays without coming to maturity.—Weigh then, 
O man, weigh the value of life, on the bed of death ; and thou who 
despise^t the poor patient and dost not know him—tell me can he have 
lived unhappy whb can thus die! Rut 1 refrain ; I wish not to teach 
you, O men, I only wish you to open your eyes, and see for yourselves 
what really is happiness or misery, a blessing or a curse in this 
world." “ O Eternity! when thou revealest the ways of God, and the 
blessedness of those to whom he teaches steadfastness, courage, pa¬ 
tience, by sufl'ering want and sorrow,—O Eternity! how wilt thou 
exalt those tried ones who have been so lowly here." 

Here our correspondent breaks^ off somewhat abruptly. The reason¬ 
ing nliglit perhaps have ended more pithily if we.^d stopped at the 
conclusion of ihe passage preceding the last—but could not strike 

out that which appeals to the heart on behalf of the poor! Not only 
the great and wealthy, but even these whose labour places them iu 
circumstances of comfort and ease, think but far too little upon the 
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inifiery eicisting at their gate, or in the next street. This is one fright- 
ihl point of that condition of the poor, which we hope and believe, most 
fully/ the great question of which we are now treating, to be the chief 
means of softening by degrees, and ultimately of removing altogether. 

This may seem Utopian—and certainly, never in our own lives 
shall we be able to say, “ See, we prophesied truly/* But, when we 
look to what even the last fifteen years have done, we think it is by no 
means extravagant to hope that our children, or theirs—or, if yon wiH, 
theirs again—will see the general diffusion of Comfort and *Peacc, 
Ihrotigh Virtue and Knowledge: while each generation, including our 
own, some few years hence, will have the gratification of beliokling 
the progress to that end, whether slower rapid, still steady and sure. 

We have here said that we believe that Virtue and Knowledge will 
co-operate to produce happiness. And we certainly regard them as 
more directly fellow-labourers than, at the first view, our correspondent 
would seem to do. We grant that they are not identical—wc believe 
that spontaneous and natural good and benevolent feelings may exist 
without knowledge ;—though even they are not so thoro\ighly to he 
relied on as those which are founded upon the rock of Principle; and 
that scarcely can exist without some degree of culiivation. On the 
other liand, we think that any considerable share of knowledge will, 
in the Vast majority of instauecs, involve goodness. And this brings 
us to the difiereacc of verbal interpretation, on which we conceive the 
main variance between our correspondent and ourselves really rests. 
When we use the word cultivation, or the word knowledge, we mean 
distinctly to include moral culture, moral knowledge. We repeat, 
wc have not sufficient confidence in that vague, untutored goodness 
which is often the result of mere physical temperament, or, at the most, 
of a happy mental disposition. We prefer that which—if fbfwided upon 
the above fortunate circumstances so much the better—is made firm 
and sure by tliat Instruction which leads to Principle, Principle is the 
first stay and reliance of Virtue, and that is never given by Nature ; 
it must be made. 

We would not, for the world, be supposed in the remotest degree to 
undervalue those excellences of the heart and temper, which are among 
the greatest blessings which can be bestowed upon human nature. 
They, indeed, arc twice blessed, in the manner which Shakspesjrc has 
made so familiar to us—they bless those who possess them, and those 
on whom their influence is shed. But if they do not exist by the gift 
of God, they can only be brought forth by education. And many, we 
are sure, can easily call to mind instances in which tuition has supplied 
defects, and rooted out bad qualities, where Care, and Kindness, and 
cultivated Sense have been exerted for the purpose. 

This extension of the application of the term Education to moral, as 
well as merely intellectual instruction, would tend, we th^nk, very 
nearly to itconiaile our ideas with our* correspondent’s. But there are 
two points even ^ this part of the subject, on which we must be per¬ 
mitted to say a ift&e more. We really do not see how moral culture 
is to take place without its being accompanied, to a considerable extent, 
by intellectual culture. How is it i)ossible to inculcate those princi¬ 
ples which form the only safeguard for goodness, unless the mind has 
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sufficJent power to receive them, to dif^cst them, to enable them to 
become part of the heart ? We cannot—would that we could !—concur 
ia that “ strong belief in the natural excellence of unsophisticated man,** 
which our correspondent, in attributing it to Pesfelozzi, designates, 
with a rashness visible, we think, in no other part of the letter, as “ a 
necessary ingredient in the character that devotes itself to the purpose 
of amending the condition of mankind ;** and adds tliat it “ is shared by 
all who advocate the cause of education” We cannot share in it— 
woulckto heaven that we could!—and it ia natural, therefore, that we 
should not believe that it is necessary for all who desire to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. We cannot agree with this necessity, because 
we do not think the dogma true. We thoroughly believe in the natural 
capacity of man to acquire excellence, but we do not in its original 
gift at the lime of his birth. And wc do not believe this, because 
universal experience, ns it appears to us, tends directly to the reverse. 
That men are born with dilterent talents, temperaments, and disjiosi- 
tions, seems to us so evident, that it would be waste of time to prove it 
by instances. That the general tendency of unsophisticated nature is 
towards good we are well inclined to believe—but the exceptions are 
so many, and occasionally so strong, that wc cannot regard it as a 
principle to be trusted to in action. We think the minds and hearts of 
all need culture; and those of many require the pruning-knife, as well 
as the implements which produce and foster. 

But we do go further, also, thanour correspondent, in our estimation 
of mere intellectual cultivation ; though we are far from saying that it 
is sufficient in itself. We think that “intellectual pursuits’* do 
“ restrain** as well as “refine the passions”—because that the very 
exercise of reason jirevents, in proportion to its extent, the activity 
of the more hurtful passions. Reason, in its advance, carries with it 
the improvement of moral goodness—for it carries with it the habit of 
thought—and the more people think, the better they will be. We are 
the very last persons in the world who would check the warm and kindly 
ebullitions of the heart; but these, we are confident, would, in a mind 
made pure by Reason, be only the wanner and more kindly. It is the 
worse and fiercer outbreaks of our nature which it is calculated to 
weaken and to destroy. 

Ouj correspondent says most truly that “ Ignorance is the cause of 
evil of all description ;** and that to remove it is not only to break up 
the soil, and fit it for produce, but is also sowing the seed of valuable 
crops. But then allusion is made to the thistles which grow among 
grass, and the tares among wheat. Undoubtedly they do; but the 
more the soil is prepared, the fewer are the weeds—the more the 
human mind is cultivated, the fewer will be its vices. In illustration 
ot the opinion that moral faults will exist ia despite of intellectual 
cultivation, our correspondent cites “ the character ofibe upper orders, 
while knowledge was confined to the few;” and as]A".^ether they dis¬ 
played “.a propovtioiifite improvement in principl^^iausc their lights 
were the stronger ?** Here, again, we think that, in the main, we agree 
s^tii our friend ; for while we own that the upper classes certainly had 
not “ a proportionately stronger attachment to the right,** we ascribe 
its absence entirely to tlie lack of Moral Culture, Perhaps we are not 
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very strongly inclined to attach high value to the usual intellectual 
education of the gentlemen of England; but their moral education, 
we at once confess, we rate at almost nothing. There is a carelessness, 
un apathy, in mo§t parents of the upper classes which is scarcely 
short of marvellous. When do they ever take any direct, or indirect, 
mode (the latter we think the better) of bringing before their sons* 
niinds the beauty of Kindness and Generosity ?—the advantages—in 
every sense, personal, social, and eternal—of Virtue ? When do tliey 
ever strive to form the juster, the nobler, and the kinder feelings into 
jirincijdea? We arc quite aware that set sermons upon such subjects 
would have, probably, the contrary effect from that desired; but it needs 
but little skill for one with the opportunities of a parent to imbue bis 
children with those principles by degrees, without running any risk of 
wearying or revolting them by a too formally didactic manner of pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Do the upper classes act thus? Can you, Sir, or you, whose eye 
may be tracing these lines, say that you have seen such things done 
around you?—that you have experienced them in your own person 
when a boy? We fear you cannot. We fear that on such matters 
parents arc almost universally careless ; while schoolmasters (we fear 
the few exceptions would nearly allow us to say quite universally) think 
them totally beyond the scope of their duty. The regular routine of the 
school docs not include such matters ; and the musters think of nothing 
beyond the regular routine. We might, however, very naturally expect 
to find such a system prevalent at home; and what is the system there ? 
At lioine, if things move quietly on—if the son says his Latin grammar 
correctly, or—if he he rather beyond that—write his half-dozen verses 
without a false ({uantity ;—if the (laughter have made no blunder in lier 
rronch exercise, and have “practised'' her two hours with diligence 
and attention,—every thing is considered right and fitting. There may 
be even warm and sweet alfection between the parties; but is that moat 
jiowcrful, as well as beautiful, engine applied hy the parents to further 
those moral ends which we have mentioned above ?—or is it merely felt 
asanobjectofpresentenjoyment, whose only use is that enjoynientiiself ? 

For these reasons we cannot allow the present condition of the 
upper classes to be brought against us as an argument that Knowledge 
has the tendency to run parallel with Virtue—namely, not to meet it. 
We have not touched upon the point, what the intellectual cultivation 
of those classes really is, though a great deal might be said with 
regard to it. We lay down that, for the most part, their moral cul¬ 
tivation is most feeble and imj)erfect in youth; and that the amiable 
and virtuous people whom we meet become so, not so much from 
their direct education, as from applying reflection to the occurrences of 
life as they pass through it, ami thus feeling the beauty and the wis¬ 
dom of Viitue, Those with natural dispositions happy in all ways, and 
wlio have c^piced to be exempted from strong temptation early, of 
course acquiitt’&jiyidp/e the soonesf; but we feel confident that both 
these, and othiW"*vho, in gradation, from their gifts being fewer and 
their disadvantages more, have schooled their minds later and less— 

* It will be underst(K)d that we apply this term geaerally to the educated das^e? 
of the country. 
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we ate confident that all have often bitterly regretted that this prinei- 
pie was not part of their inheritance from their parents, instead of their 
own painful earning. 

What we have said about the absence of due ^mttention on the 
part of parents, leads us to the consideration of one of Pestalozzfs 
most favourite doctrines, most strongly enforced in other works as 
well as Leonard and Gertrude, and with which our correspondent 
goes along. We allude to the passage on motherly influence, 
p. 147. ^ With that principle we also fully coincide: we believe, with joy 
and thankfulness, that a mother’s love, and a mother’s influence, are 
always the most influential, and, when duly exerted, the best, means 
of forming the child’s mind. But is she always capable of being of 
benefit? That “nature, and God its eternal creator have left” no 
capability “ wanting,” we are well inclined to believe; but that di&- 
cretion in the use of that capability has been left to us, we cauiifii 
doubt. Else, whence the moral difference between one human being 
and another? We should be very loth to incur the charge ofblaS' 
phemy; but we could wish that Peslalozzi had used this sweeping 
charge only against those “ who maintain that mothers have 

no desire to devote themselves to their children.” ■ But even granting 
that all have that desire, are all capable of using it to the best advan¬ 
tage ? We heartily agree with our correspondent in the opinion that, 
although the principle of infant schools is excellent in cases where 
“ mothers are necessarily often absent from their children, and are 
ignorant, and often worse than ignorant, no society can be equal to 
the provision of nature where that is duly administered.” Most cor¬ 
dially do we concur with this ; and the conviction that it is just leads 
U6 the more strongly to desire that the education of girls should indeed 
be carried on. They will one day be mothers, and their improve¬ 
ment would tend above all things to realize our hope of the rapidity 
of the ratio in which each new generation will rise in the scale of 
cultivation. For no one can surpass us in believing maternal influence 
to be, as it is the first, so also the sweetest and strongest of all powers 
of instruction. 

To return. We cannot consent to ground our hopes of the benefits 
of educatiou on the state, intellectual or moral, of the upper classes. 
We hope that the cultivation which the spirit now beginning to be 
diflusea will tend«to bestow upon all orders of the people, will be of 
a quality exceedingly different from that which now prevails. We 
doubt not that it will be more mefvlj in the best and most comprehen¬ 
sive sense of that word—morally, that is, as well as intellectually—spi¬ 
ritually as well as with regard to mere worldly thrift. We believe that 
it will naturally adapt itself to the wants and wishes of the time, with 
reference individually to each gradation of society. The spirit which 
is far spreading from the formation of three or four establishments, 
which it might seem invidious to others to name, will, we are sure, 
slowly but steadily operate great changes in our oldest and largest 
schools. The eyes of the public are becoming open to the necessity 
of their being much altered; and the public will not, in these times, 
be content to keep their eyes passively open upon a recognized evil. 
In the same way, we trust, tlie same spirit will operate in lower 
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quarters; but here, we think, it will meet with fewer difficulties. 
There are not the habits and the prejudices of ages to combat: it is 
much clearer ground, and may more speedily and easily be prepared 
for building. Pogtalozzi, as has been seen in the extract, p. 145, 
speaks strongly against knowledge “ which does not concern us.’’ 
We think him too exclusive—for any innocent knowledge is better 
than none, inasmuch as it tends to produce, proportionately, intellec¬ 
tual habits, which certainly are better than animal ones. But we agree 
with him to the extent that it is most strongly advisable to b<^in, at 
the least, with knowledge fitted to the circumstances and wants of 
those to be instructed. 

The question now is, how is such education to be given?—By what 
means is this inestimable blessing to be propagated ? It would, in¬ 
deed, he most difficult to chalk out a general plan which, at once, 
should embrace all that is to be desired on so extended and so diver¬ 
sified a subject—on 07ie point, indeed, and that the most momentous 
of all, any general plan would be impossible. It will be seen that we 
allude to Religion. None but the most general doctrines—doctrines 
universally recognized by believers of all classes—can be touched upon 
in any general sysle«ii of spreading intellectual and inoi al kuowledge- 
The vast variety of seels render this absolutely imjmsiblc —for if any 
declaration were made in favour of one, the others would at once 
recoil. 

And here we must raise our voice, with anxious entreaty, i6 such as 
hold the opinion sincerely, and with indignation and scorn against 
those who use it merely as a bugbear, a lying iitfage to scare con¬ 
scientious but unenquiring persons—as to the allegati(^n that not 
declaring adherence to any particular system of religious (yiinions is, 
in fact, a denial of all. This has been urged by the enemies of know¬ 
ledge with a fierce and venomous activity, made greater from the im¬ 
possibility of individualization noticed above. They know that the 
strength of the Friends of Knowledge would be reduced i|ito compara^- 
tive inanition if their efforts were limited to one class of believers. And 
surely, with this most palpable reason for abstaining from details— 
even supposing, which is not likely, that the promoters of education 
were themselves all of one way of thinking—it is monstrous to allege, 
that the never using more than the most general language on the topic 
of Religion, is a token of indifference. No ! as far as can be cfoiisist- 
ent with giving offence to none, that prospect of immortality which 
Revelation inculcates—that veneration for the Almighty, in whicli ail 
classes of believers coincide, should be constantly held up as among 
the must needful motives of action—as calculated, above all things, to 
lead, through the prospect of the next world, to Virtue, and conse¬ 
quently to Happiness, in this. 

It will be seen that our latter observations have pointed at some of 
the attacks made upon the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge—a body which it is next to imjlossible to write on the subject of 
general educatioilt without alluding to. Much as we admire the prin¬ 
ciples on which that body is congregated, and all that they have done 
since their formation, we respect them only for their great efforts in 
the cause of intellectual cultivation; and if we thought they merited 
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what has been so maliciously urged against them, we would join in 
the blame as eagerly as we have now striven to refute it. But we 
consider that Society as having, in the midst of most various and 
numberless difficulties, done the good work of propagating sound and 
pure knowledge, without one iota of alloy to lessen its value. 

We shall not be accused of being blind worshippers of the Society, 
when we say that we think that it is now time that they should do 
more than they have yet done in the nature of that moral instruction, 
to which we have attached such paramount importance throughout all 
that we have said. We are quite aware that every thing which has 
been published by them of a general nature, such as history and bio¬ 
graphy, has been composed in that sj)irit of “ peace and good will 
towards men,” which, especially after the long prevalence of an oppo¬ 
site practice, should be the pervading feeling of every well-wisher of 
mankind who now writes history. But, we confess, we would wish 
for something more immediately devoted to the inculcation of kindly 
feeling and strong princi])le—not in the direct nature of essay or dis¬ 
sertation—but in some shape in which the lessons would come in inci¬ 
dentally, and in a manner calculated to win as well as to teach. Wc do 
not see why the form of fiction—a philosophic^ novel, for instance, 
called by some simpler name—should not be ado])ted. It would not 
derogate from the title of'the Society—for all “ knowledge’* leading to 
a good end must be “ useful.” 

It is beside our present purpose, however, to enter into details like 
these. We hope that our suggestion, which we make in all respect 
and humbleness, may perhaps find favour in the eyes of the Society, 
unless indeed they may, as is exceedingly likely, have already formed 
some intention of the kind. Wfe have great hopes, indeed, in this 
particular from their announced new series of a Library of Enter¬ 
taining Knowledge. We proposed when wc began this article, 
to have concluded with some observations upon the ctfccts of Educa¬ 
tion, even in its present early state, upon crime, A valuable paj)er 
in the Society’s Companion to the Almanac for the jnesent year, 
would have furnished their groundwork. But after the very general 
iliscussion into which our subject has led us, we think that statistical 
details would probably be felt to be out of place. We shall, in all 
likelihood, say something on this subject in our next number. 

We fear, that ^ome of our readers may have thought that we have 
indulged too much in metaphysical discussion: but a .subject of such 
a nature as the compatibility of the moral and mental advancement of 
mankind necessitates nieta}}hysical empjiry;—and we believe we have 
given the re.sults in language wholly free from any of the jargon which 
the perhaps fantastic accuracy of some of the modern systems has 
caused to be so often attributed to metaphysical language. 

The subject of Education is one to which we attach an almo.st para¬ 
mount importance, as affecting the progress of human happiness. We 
are always most anxious to remove any of the objections which, from 
time to time, are made to its dilfusiou—we may say painfully so, when 
any partial difficulties arc stated as existing in minds which, naturally, 
ahould be all our own. The writer of the letter which has given rise 
to these observations, manifestly agrees in the advantage and im- 
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portanco of the diffusion of even only intellectual cultivation: may we 
venture to hope that what we have said will shew to our friend, and 
those who think similarly, that mental is quite compatible willi moral 
cultivation, nuy, that it is calculated to assist it, and that Education, 
in its real sense, includes both ? Long, long may Knowledge, Virtue, 
and thence Happiness, be its fruits! 


A LOOKING GLASS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


No, L— Windsor, as it was. 

My earliest recollections of Windsor are exceedingly delightful. I 
was born within a stouc^s throw of the Castle-gates; and iny whole- 
boyhood was passed iu the most unrestrained enjoyment of the vene¬ 
rable and beauliful abjeots by which 1 was Kurrouiidcd, as if they had 
been my own peculiar and proper inheritance. The king and his 
I’amily lived iu a ])lain barrack-looking lodge at his castle foot, 
w'hich, in its external ap})carancc and its interior arrangements, exactly 
corresponded with the luimble taste iiiul the (juiet doinesticdiabits of 
George Jll. The whole range of the castle, its terrace, and its park, 
were j)laces dedicated to the especial pleasures of a school-boy. 
Neither warder, nor sentinel, nor gamekeeper interfered with our bois¬ 
terous sports, deserted courts of the nj)])er quadrangle often 

re-echoed, on the moonlight winter evenings, with owy whoo-whooj^; 
and delightful hiding places indeed there were amongst the deep but¬ 
tresses and sharp angles of those old towers. Tlic rooks and a few 
antique dowagers, wlio had each their domiciles in some lone turret of 
tliat spacious square, were the only personages who were disturbed by 
our revelry ;—and they, kind creatures, never C()mplained to the au¬ 
thorities. 

But if the inner courts of Windsor Castle rang with our sports, how 
much more noisy was the joy in the magnificent play-ground of the 
terrace! Away wc went, fearless as the chamois, jilong the ♦narrow 
wall ; and even the awful lieight of the north side, where we looked 
down upon the tops of the highest trees, could not abate the rash 
courage oifollow iny leader. In the pauses of the sport, how otteu 
has my eye reposed u])on that magnificent landscape which lay at my 
feet, drinking in its deep beauty, without a critical thought of the pic¬ 
turesque ! Then, indeed, I knew nothing about 

The stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heig:hts,’'— 

nor could I bid the stranger • 

“ Th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey.’* 

My thoughts, then, were all fresh and vivid, and I could enjoy the 
scenes amongst which I lived, without those artificial and hacknied 
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associations ■which make up the being of the man. Great, too, was 
joy» when laying niy eye to the edge of the eastern wall, and look¬ 
ing along a channel cut in the surface, I saw the dome of St. Paul’s 
looming through the smoke at twenty miles distance. Then, God be 
praised, my car had not been shattered, nor my heart hardened, by 
dwelling under (he shadow of that dome ;—and I thouglit of London, 
ns a place for tlie wise and the good to be great and happy in and 
not as an especial den in which 

» “ All creeping creatures, venomous and low,” 

might crawl over and* under each other. 

The Park ! what a glory was that for cricket and kite-flying. No 
one molested us. The beautiful plain immediately under the eastern 
terrace was called the Bowling Green;—and, truly, it was as level as 
the smoothest of those appendages to suburban inns. We took excel¬ 
lent care that the grass should not grow too fast beneath our feet. No 
one molested us. The king, indeed, would sometimes stand alone for 
half an hour to see the boys at cricket;—and heartily would he laugh 
when the wicket of some confident urchin went down at the first ball. 
But we did not heed his majesty. lie was a ^quiel good humoured 
gentleman, in a long blue coat, whose face was as familiar to us as tliat 
of our writing-master; and many a lime had that gracious gentleman 
bidden us good morning, when we were hunting for mushrooms in the 
early d^w, and had crossed his path as he was returning from his 
dairy, to his eight o’clock breakfast. Every one knew that most 
respectable and amiable of country squires, called Ills Majesty; and 
truly there was no inequality in the matter, for his majesty knew every 
one. 

This circumstance was a natural result of the familiar and simple 
habits of the court. There was as little parade, as can well be ima¬ 
gined, in all the movements of George III. and his family; and there 
was infinitely more state at such places as Stowe and Alnwick, than 
in the royal lodge at Windsor. The'good man and his amiable family, 
perhaps, as a matter of policy, carried this freedom of manners to a 
little excess;—and it was from this cause that the constant attacks 
of Peter Pindar, in which the satire is levelled, not only against tlie 
most amiable of weaknesses, but against positive virtues, were so po¬ 
pular ^luring the French revolutionary war. But, at any rate, the 
unrestrained intercourse of the king with those by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded, is something which is now very pleasant to look back upon, 

I have now no recollection of having, when a child, seen the king with 
any of the appendages of royalty, except when he went to town, once 
a week, to hold a levee; and then ten dragoons rode before, and ten 
after bis carriage, and the tradesmen in the streets through which he 
passed duly stood at their doors, to make the most profound reve¬ 
rences, as in duty bound, when their monarch looked “ every inch a 

bows were less profound, and the wonderment none 
at all, whpn twice a week, as was his wont during the summer months, 
his majes^, with all his family, and a considerable bevy of ancient 
maids of honour, and half-pay generals, walked through the town, or 
rode at a slow pace in an open carriage, to the Windsor theatre, which 
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was then in the High-street. Reader, it is impossible that you can 
form an idea of the smallness of that theatre; unless you have by 
chance lived in a country town, when the assembly-room of the head 
inn has been fitted up with the aid of brown paper and ochre, for the ex¬ 
hibition of some heroes of the sock and buskin, vulgarly called strollers. 
At the old Windsor theatre, her majesty's apothecary in the lower 
boxes might have almost felt her pulse across the pit. My knowledge- 
of tlie drama commenced at the early age of seven years, amidst this- 
royal fellowship in fun ;—and most loyally did I laugh when his majesty, 
leaning buck in his capacious arm-chair in the stage-box, shodk the 
house with his genuine peals of hearty merriment. Well do I remember 
tlie whole coarse of these royal play-goings. The theatre was of au 
inconvenient form, with very sharp angles at the junctions of the centre 
with the sides. The stage-box, and iiie whole of the left or O. P. side 
of the lower tier, were appropriated to royalty. The house would fill at 
about half-j)ast six. At seven, precisely, Mr. Thornton, the manager, 
made his entrance backwards, through a little door, into the stage-box, 
with a plated candlestick in each hand, bowing with all the grace that 
his gout would permit. The six fiddles struck up God save the King; 
the audience rose ;—tlie King nodded round and took his seat next the 
stage;—the Queen curtsied, and took her arm-chair also. The satin bills 
of their majesties and the princesses were then duly displayed—and the 
dingy green curtain drew up. The performances wore invariably cither 
a comedy and farce, or more frequently three farces, with a plentiful in¬ 
terlarding of comic songs. Quick, Suett, and Mrs. Mattocks were the 
reigning favourites ;—and, about 1800, Elliston and Fawcett became- 
occasional stars. But Quick and Suett were the King's especial de- 
light. When Lovegold, in the Miser, drawled out “ a pin a day *s a 
groat a year," the laugh of the royal circle was somewhat loud ;—bult 
when Dicky Gossip exhibited in his vocation, and accompanied the 
burden of his song “ Dicky Gossip, Dicky Gossip is the man,*' with 
ilie blasts of his powder-pulf, the cachinnation was loud and long, 
and the gods prolonged the chorus of laughter, till the echo died away 
in the royal box. At the end of the third act, coflee was handed round 
to tlie court circle ;—and precisely at eleven the performances finished, 
~and the flambeaux gleamed through the dimly-lighted streets of 
Windsor, as the happy family returned to their tranquil home. 

Tliere was occasionally a good deal of merriment going forwtird at 
Windsor in these olden days. I have a dim recollection of having- 
danced in the little garden which was once the moat of the Round 
Tower, and which Washington Irving has been pleased to imagine 
existed in the time of James I. of Scotland. I have a perfect re¬ 
membrance of a fete at Frogmore, about the beginning of the present, 
centiiry, where there was a Dutch fair,—and haymaking very agree¬ 
ably performed in white kid gloves by the belles of the town,—and the 
buck-basket scene of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor*' represented by 
Fawcett and Mrs. Matlocks, and I Ihihk Mrs'. Gibbs, under the colon¬ 
nade of Ihe house in the open day—and variegated lamps—and trans¬ 
parencies—and tea served out in tents, with a magnificent scramble 
for the bread and butter. There was great good humour and freedom 
on all these occasionsand if the grass was damp and tlie young 
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ladies caught cold* and the sandwiches were scarce and the gentlemen 
went home hungry—I am sure those little drawbacks were not to be 
imputed to the royal entertainers, who delighted to see their neigh¬ 
bours and dependants happy and joyous. , 

A lew years passed over niy head, and the scene was somewhat 
changed. The King and his family migrated from their little lodge 
into the old and spacious castle. This was about 1804. The lath and 
})laster of Sir William Chambers was Abandoned to the equerries and 
chance visiters of the court; and the low rooms and dark passages that 
had scarcely been tenanted since the days of Anne were made tolerably 
habitable by the aid of dilig'cnt upholstery. Upon the whole, the change 
was not One which conduced to comfort; and I have heard that the 
princesses wept when they quitted their snug boudoirs in the Queen’s 
Lodge. Windsor Castlcj as it was, was a sad patchwork afiair. 
Ulizabeth took great pains to make it a royal residence, according to 
the notions of her time ; but there w'ere many difliculties in convening 
the old fortress into a fit scene for the gallantries of Leicester and 
Essex, I have seen, in the Stale Paper Office, a Report of the Sur¬ 
veyors of the Castle to Lord Ilurleigh, upon the subject of certain ne¬ 
cessary reparations ami addilioiis, wherein, anrongst divers curious 
matters illustrative of the manners of that age, it was mentioned that 
the partition separating llie common passage from the sleeping-room 
of the Queen s maids of honour needed to be raised, inasmuch ns the 
pages Icft>ked over the said partition before the honourable damsels had 
arisen, to the great scandal of her Mfijesty’s most spotless court, &c. 
C'liarlcs II. caused Vorrio to paint his crimson and azure gods and 
goddesses upon the ceilings in the state-rooms of Windsor ; and he cmi- 
verted the old Uolhic windows into hideous ones of the fushion of 
Versailles. Anne lived a good deal at the castle; but comfort was 
little understood even in her day; and from her time, till that of the 
late king. Windsor was neglected. The castle, as it was previous to 
the recent complete remodelling, was frightfully incommodious. The 
passages were dark,Hhe rooms w'ere small und cold, the ceilings were 
low. and as one high window gave light to two floors, the conversation 
of the lower rooms was distinctly heard in the upper. George IH. took 
a fancy to occupy the castle himself, from finding James Wyatt the 
solitary inhabitant of some magnificent apartments on tlie north side. 
The architect garc up his spacious stndio ; the work of reparation 
began; and the king, in his declining years, took possession of ti 
palace full of splendid associations with the ancient records of his 
country, but in itself a sufficiently dreary and uncomfortable abode. 
He passed very few years of happiness here; and it subsequently 
ccume to him a prison under the most jiainful circumstences which 
can ever attend the loss of libertv. 

Tile lute Vmg; and his family had lived at Windsor nearly thirty years. 

1 *^inhabit his own castle. The period at 
♦hi of extraordinary excitement. It was 

io invasion of England by Napoleon, when, 

as was file cas^e with b ranee, upon the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick, the laud bristled." The personal character of the king 
did a great deal towards giving the turn to public opinion. His uncon^ 
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qilerable perseverance, which some properly enough called obstinacy— 
his simple habits, so flattering to the John Buliism of the day—his 
straight-forward and earnest piety—and tlie ease with which he appeared 
to put off the farmer* and put on the soldier,—each and all of these 
qualities were exceedingly in accordance with the temper of the times. 
The doings at Windsor were certainly more than commonly interesting 
at that period ; and I was just of an age to understand something of 
their meaning, and partake the' excitement. Sunday was especially 
a glorious day; and the description of one Sunday will furniijfi an 
iido(j[uate picture of those of two or three years. 

At nine o'clock the sound of martial music was heard in the streets, 
'fhe Blues and the Stafford Militia then did duty at Windsor; and 
though the one had seen no service since Minden, and most unde¬ 
servedly bore the stigma of a past generation ; and the other was com¬ 
posed of men who had never faced any danger but the ignition of a 
coal-pit;—they were each a remarkably fine body of soldiers, and the 
King did well to countenance them. Of the former regiment George 
111. had a troop of his own, and he delighted to wear the regimentals of 
a captain of the Blues; and well did his burly form become the cocked 
hat andhcavyjack-bools which were the fasliion of thaifinc corpsin 1805, 
At nine o’clock, as 1 have said, of a Sunday morning, the noise of trumpet 
and of drum was heard in tlie streets of Windsor ; for the regiments pa¬ 
raded in the castle quadrangle. The troops occupied the whole S(iuare. 
At about ten the King appeared with his family, lie passed round the 
lines, while llie salute was performed ; and many a rapid word of enquiry 
had he to offer to the colonels who accompanied him. Not always 
did he wait for an answer—but that was after the fashion of royalty in 
general. He passed onwards towards St. George’s Chapel. But 
the military pomj) did not end in what is called the upper quadrangle. 
In the lower ward, at a very humble distance from the regular troops, 
i were drawn up a splendid body of men, ycleped the Windsor Volunteers ; 
and most gracious were the nods of royalty to the well-known drapers, 
and hatters, and booksellers, who had the honour 'to hold commissions 
in that distinguished regiment. The salutations, however, were short, 
and onwards went the cortege, for the chapel bell was tolling in, and 
the King was always punctual. 

I account it one of the greatest blessings of my life, and a circum¬ 
stance which gave a tone to my imagination, which !• would not resign 
for many earthly gilts, that I lived in a place where the cathedral 
service was duly and beautifully performed. Many a frosty winter 
evening have I sat in the cold choir of St, George’s chapel, with no 
congregation but two or three gaping strangers, and an ancient female 
or so in ih€ stalls, lifted up to heaven by the peals ot the sweetest of 
organs, or entranced by the divine melody of the Nunc Dimittis^ or of 
some solemn anthem of Handel or Boyce, breathed most exquisitely 
from the lips of Vaughan. If the object of devotion be to make us 
feel, and to carry away the soul from all low and earthly thoughts, 
assuredly the grand chaimts of our cathedral service are not without 
their use. I admire—none can admire more—the abstract idea of an 
assembly of reasoning beings, ottering up to the Author of all good 
their thanksgivings and their petitions in a pure and intelligible form 
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of words; but the question will always intrude, does the heart go 
along with this lip-service?—and is the mind sufficiently exeited by 
this reasonable worship to forget its accustomed associations with the 
business, and vanities, and passions of the worid? The cathedral 
service does affect the imagination, and through that channel reaches 
the heart; and thus I can forgive the solemnities of Catholicism, (of 
which our cathedral service is a relic,) which act upon the mind 
precisely in the same way. The ttuth is, we church of England 
people have made religion a cold thing by entirely appealing to the 
understanding; and then Calvinism comes in to supply the place of 
high mass, by offering an excitement of an entirely different character. 
—But where am I wandering? 

St. George's chapel i^ assuredly the most beautiful gem of Gothic 
architecture. It dops not impress the mind by its vastness, or gran¬ 
deur of proportions, as York—or by its remote antiquity, as parts of 
Ely; but by its perfect and symmetrical beauty. The exquisite form 
of the roof—elegant yet perfectly simple, as every rib of each column 
'which supports it spreads out upon the ceiling into the most gorgeous 
fan—the painted windows—the rich carving of the stalls of the choir— 
the waving banners—and, in accordance with theXvhoIe character of the 
place, its complete preservation and scrupulous neatness—ull these, 
and many more characteristics wliich I cannot describe render, it a 
gern of tlie nrchitectiire of the fifteenth century. 

As a boy I thought the Order of the Garter was a glorious thing; 
and believed,—as what boy has not believed?—that 

The goodly golden chfiin of chivaliy, 

as Spenser has it, was let down from heaven to earth. I did not then 
know that even Edward the Black Prince was a feroeious and cruel 
spoiler of other men's lands ; and that all his boasted meekness and 
magnanimity was a portion of the make-believe of those ages when the- 
people were equally trampled upon by the victor and the vanquished. 
When, too, in the daily service of St. George’s chapel I heard the 
Avords, “ God bless our gracious sovereign, and all the knights com¬ 
panions of the most honourable and noble Order of the Garter,"— 
though I thought it was a little impious to parade tlie mere titles of 
miserable humanity before the footstool cf the Most High, I still con- 
sideredthat the honourable and noble persons, so especially prayed 
for, were the choicest portion of humanity—the very “ salt of the 
earth"—and that heaven would forgive this pride of its creatures. I 
saw the Installation of 1805 ; and I hated these words ever after. 
The old King marched erect; and the Prince of Wales bore himself 
proudly (he did not look so magnificent as Kemble, in^Coriolanus) ; 
but my Lord of Salisbury, and iny Lord of Chesterfield, and my Lord 
of Winchilsca, and half-a-dozen other lords—what a frightful spectacle 
of fat, limping, leaden supporters of chivalry did they exhibit to my 
astonished eyes ! The vision of^‘ throngs of knights and barons bold’^ 
fled for ever; and 1 never beard the words again without a shudder. 

But I am forgetting my old Sunday at Windsor. Great was the 
crowd to see the king and his family return from chapel; for by this 
time London had poured forth its chaises and one, and the astonished 
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inmalPS of Cheapside and St. Mary Axe were elbowing each other to 
see how a monarch smiled. They saw him well; and often have I 
lieard the disappointed exclamation—“ Is ihal the king They saw 
a portly man, in a plain suit of regimentals, and no crown upon his 
head. What a ftarful fulling off from the king of the story-books ! 

The terrace, however, was the great Sunday attractionand 
though Bishop Porteus remonstrated with his Majesty for suffering 
people to crowd together, gnd bands to play on these occasions, I 
cannot think that the good-tempered monarch committed any mortal 
sin ill walking amongst his people in their holiday attir^. This 
terrace was a motley scene. 

The peasant's toe did gall the courtier’s gibe. 

The barber from Eton and his seven daughters elbowed the Dean who 
rented his back parlour, when he was in the sixth form,—and who 
now was crowding to the front rank for a smile of majesty, having 
heard that the Uishop of Chester was seriously indisposed. The Prime 
Minister waited quietly amiilst the crush, till the royal party should 
descend from their dining-room,—smiling at, if not unheeding, the 
anxious inquiries of the Slock broker from Change Alley, who won¬ 
dered if Mr. Pitt wpuld carry a g'old stick before the King, The only 
time I saw that minister was under these circumstances. It was the 
year before he died, lie stood firmly and proudly amongst the crowd 
for some half-hour till the King should arrive. The Monarch, of course, 
immediately recognised him ;—the contrast in the dcmcandur of the 
two personages made a remarkable impression upon me—and that of 
the minister first shewed mo an example of the perfect sclf-possessiou 
of men of great abilities. 

After a year or two of this sort of excitement the King became 
blind ;—and painful was the exhibition of the led horse of the good old 
man, as he took Ins accustomed ride. In a few more years a still 
heavier calamity fell upon him—and from that time Windsor Castle 
became, comparatively, a mournful place. The terrace was shut up; 
—the ancient patli-way through the park, and under tlje castle walls, 
was diverted;—and a somewhat Asiatic state and stillness seemed to 
usurp the reign of the old free and familiar intercourse of the Sovereign 
with the people. 

I was proud of VVindsor ;—and my great delight was to show the 
lions to strangers. There were always two staple commodities of this 
nature—the Round Tower, and the State Apartments of the castle— 
whicli were not affected by any of the changes of the times. The 
Hound Tower has an historical interest of a certain kind about it, from 
having been the prison of the captive Kings of France and Scotland in 
the reign of Edward III. As we grow older this sort of charm 
becomes very^ worthless ;—for, after all, there is just as much philoso¬ 
phical interest in the wars of the Fantees and the Ashantces, as in 
those of the French and the English for the disputed succession to a 
crown, the owner off pretender to which never dreamt that life pos¬ 
session or the winning imposed the least obligation to provide for the 
good of the people from whom they claimed allegiance. However, 1 
used to feel this sort of interest in the place ;—and when they shewed 
me the armour of John of France and David of Scotland, (us genuine 
I^KBuyARV, 1821). M 
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I dare say as any of those which Dr. Meyrick has consi^ed to ple¬ 
beian shoulders, and much later eras) I felt very proud of my country 
for havinf^ so p;l()riously carried fire and sword to the dwellings of 
peaceful and inoffensive lieges. The Round Tower is a miserably fur¬ 
nished, dreary sort of place; and only roj)ays a visit by the splendid 
view from its top. But it once had a charm, which, like many other 
charms of our boyhooel, has perished for ever. There was a young 
lady, a dweller within “ the jiroud Keep,'* to whom was intrusted the 
daily task of expounding to inquiring visitants the few wonders of the 
place. Amongst the choicest of them was some dingy tapestry, which, 
for aught I know, still adonis the walls, on which were delineated 
various passages of the piteous story of Hero and Leander. The fair 
guide thus discoursed thereon, with the volubility of an Abbe Bar- 
thel^nii, though with a somewhat difl’creiit measure of knowledge 
“ Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the whole lamentable history of Hero 
and licandcr. Hero was a nun. She lived in that old ancient 
nunnery which you sec. There you see the lady abbess chiding Hero 
for lier love for Leander. And now, ladies and gentlemen, look at 
Deandcr swimming across St. George’s channel, while Hero, trom the 
nunnery window, holds out a large flambeau. ^There you seethe 
affectionate meeting of tlie two lovers ;—and then the cruel parting. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Leander perished as he was swimming back. 
His body was picked up by Captain Vanslom, of bis Majesty’s ship 
Britannia? and carried into Gibraltar, where it was decently buried. 
And this, ladies and gentlemen, is the true history of Hero and Le¬ 
ander, which you see on that tapestry.”—^Alas! for the inarch of in¬ 
tellect, such guides are every day getting^ more and more scarce;— 
and we shall have nothing for our pains in the jiropagation of know¬ 
ledge, but to yawn over sober sense for the rest of our lives. 

The ])icturcs in the State Rooms at Windsor were always worth 
seeing. But the number exhibited has diminished of late years. 1 
remember the Cartoons there; and also remember that 1 did not 
kn(»w what to make of them. The large men in the little boat, in the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, were soine\/hat startling ;—but then 
again, the Paul ])reachiiig at Athens, and the Ananias, filled me full 
of awe and wonder. I have a remembrance of a Murillo (a Boy and 
Pu])pies), which I have not seen of late years, and which used to hang 
at the end of Que|m J?^lizabcth’.s Gallery; and I was amazingly taken 
with those two ancient pictures, the liattle of Spurs (I think) and the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, which afterwards w'ent to the Society of 
Antiquaries. I never could thorounhly admire Ring Charles’s Beau¬ 
ties. I dare say they were excellent likenesses ; for amongst them all, 
from Lady Denham to the Duchess of Cleveland, there was a bold 
meretricious air—anything but the retiring loveliness which always 
finds a place in the dreams of youth. The Misers is a favourite picture 
with every body, for its truth of delineation and force of character; and 
yet there is no great skill of the •artist in this m^lebruted work of the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp. It certainly looks very like what it is repre¬ 
sented to be—the work of a self-taught genius, labouring with irre¬ 
pressible enthusiasm for a great object, I wonder if he painted as 
well after he married the maiden, whose hand he is said to have won 
by this proof of his dedication to love as well as to art. 
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S(:. Oeorp^e's Hall, about which so much has been talked, is sadly 
out of character witli its chivalrous associations, Verrio, with the 
wretched taste of his a»'o, lias painted a Roman triumph on the walls, 
in which the principal per.sonng'es are Edward the Black Prince and 
his royal prisoner of France; and with (he same spirit of absurdity, 
and with a more hateful s])irit of gross flattery, he has scrawled the 
ceilings of the whole palace with gods and goddesses welcoming 
Charles 11. to their banquets. In one respect he was right; for this 
most mean and heartless profligate was a fit companion for the 
scoundrels of the Mythology—for the tyrant and the sensii^list, the 
betrayer and tlie pander, whether called by the names of Jupiter or 
Bacchus, of Mercury or Mars. And yet this Verrio (insolent puppy!) 
has written up in this banquetUng-roorn, set apart for high and solemn 
festivals— 

Antonins Verrio, Neapolitanus, 

Non ignobili stirpe natus, 

Molern Lane Fclicissima Manu decoravit.” 


The double conceit of the Italian,—his pride of birth, and his pride of 
skill in his art,—is altogether too ludicrous. 

Next to St. George’s Hall there was a Guard Chamber, with match¬ 
locks and bandaliCM’s, and such like curiosities, and a rapid sketch of 
the Battle of Nordlingiui, painted l<>r a triumphal arch by Kubeiis, worth 
all the works oi‘Verrio, ])l:istered as they arc with real ullramarine. 
They say it wds painted iu fom-and-twenty hours. Certtwiily genius 
can do great thing’s. The last lime I saw this Guard Chamber was on 
a solemn cjccasioii;—but I shall never forget the scene which it pre¬ 
sented. In costume, in arrangement, in every particular, it carried 
the imagination back tfiree centuries. That occasion was when 
(ioorge HI. closed his long years of* sulfering, and lay in state pre¬ 
vious to iiitcrmenf. This chamber was tenanted by the yeomen of the 
guard. The room w^as darkened—there was no light but that of the 
flickering wood tire which burnt on an ancient hearth, with dogs, a« 
they are called, on each side tJie room ; on the ground lay the beds ou 
which the yeomen had slept during the night: they stood in their 
ancient dresses of state, with broad scarves of crape across their 
breasts, and crajie on tlioir halberds—and as the red light of the 
burning brands gleamed on their rough faces, and glanced ever and 
aiu)n amongst the lances, and coats of mail, and tattered banners that 
hung around the room,—all the reality connectea w'ith their jirescneo 
in that jilace vanishccl from my view, and I felt as if about to be 
ushered into the stern presence of the last Harry,—and my head was 
uneasy. In a few moments \ was in the chamber of death, and all 
the rest was black velvet and wax lights. 
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To- 

The sun is in the West, 

The stars are on the sea,^— 

Each kindly hand I’ve press'd. 

And now—farewell to thee!— 

Our cup of parting’s done, 

’Tis the darkest I can sip. 

And I've pledged them, every one, 
With my heart, and with my lip; 
But I came to thee the last 
That in sadness we might throw 
One long look o’er the past 
Together,—ere I go, 

I met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was like the fly 
That on it's airy wing 

Sports the live-long summer by ; 

I loved thee with the love 
Of a wild, and burning boy, 

Thy being was inwove 

With my grief—and with my joy; 
Thou wert to me a star 
In the silence of the night,— 

A thing to see from far. 

With a fear—and a deliglit. 

The hour of joy is gone.— 

When man and man depart, 

The deep-wrung hand alone 
May tell the anguish'd heart; 

No tear may stain the eye, 

And their parting look must be 
Like the stillness in the sky, 

Ere the storm hath swept the sea: 
But when we say farewell 
To her we love the best, 

One bitter tear may swell 
Nor shame the stoutest breast. 

I would not that my name 
Should ever meet thine ear; 

I have smiles for men’s acclaim^^ 
For their censure, not a fear:— 
Nor would I, when thy home 
Looks joyously, and bright. 

That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight: 
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I would dwell a things apart 
For thy spirit to descry,— 

A bri^hlness on thy heart, 

A shadow on thine eye. 

When the wine cup circles round, 

I will quaff it with the rest, 

But thy name shall never sound 
At the revel, or the feast: 

But with him who shares my heart, 
When the banquet-hall is lone, 

In one deep cup, ere we part, 

We will pledge thee*-lovely one I 
Thy name Til murmur then 
With a prayer, if heav’n allow, 

To embrace thee once again 
As close as I do now. 

Beloved one—farew^ell! 

And tho’ no hope be given, 

• Thy name shall be a spell, 

To turn my thoughts to Heaven ; 

And thy memory to me, 

What the dew is to the rose, 

It shall come as gratefully 
In the hour of my repose ; 

It shall be—what it has been— 

A lamp within a tomb— 

To bum—1 ho’ all unseen, 

To light—tho' but a gloom. 

When the shade is on thy dwelling, 

And the murmur on thine ear. 

When the breeze is round thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark—and drear; 
When no lover is beside thee 
To flatter—and to smile, 

When there be none to guide thee, 

And many to beguile,— 

When wither'd is the token, 

And all unlink’d the chain,— , 

With a faith unwarp'd—unbroken, 

I may kneel to thee again. 
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loth. —We concluded our Diary, last month, with some notice of 
the Duke of Wellington’s letter on the Catholic Question : we shall 
begin that for the present month vvitli Lord Anglesey’s. But, though 
the subject is the same, the task of commenting upon these two pro¬ 
ductions is, indeed, most different. In the prescitt case, there is no 
need to strain the mind to guess the meaning of words, which, as 
their direct sense would involve an impossibility, must be used in 
some qualiiied signihcalion. Wc do not iind here hot and cold fia)m 
the same mouth—a ‘"sincere desire’* expressed in one sentence, with 
a recoiling from jHitting it into action in tlie next. No 5 Lord 
Anglesey’s letter is a hue, manly, outspoken effusibnof a mind which 
is clear in its opinions, linn in its principles, generous in its feelings. 
It is one of the frankest and most direct professions of faith ever 
made by a man in high otHce, His lordship may be proud of the 
document in itself, and proud of the contrast it affords to the pro¬ 
duction of his superior—in military rank and jiolitical power. 

We shall not enter into the turmoil that has been made about this 
letter having caused J^ord Ang■]csey^s recal, or being written in reta¬ 
liation for it: for, it has been proved by dates—the most stubborn of 
all facts in a discussion—that the letter was not known in London 
when the recall was despatched, and that the recall did not reach Dub¬ 
lin till after the letter was written and sent. That Lord Anglesey niiglit, 
when he thus addressed Dr. Curtis, hav« believed his recall to he 
highly probable, is a very natural supposition. But we wish to notice 
the letter itself, and not enter into the gossip about the moment of its 
composition. 

The first thing whicli strikes you, is that the Lord Lieutenant had 
been kept in ignoranee of the Duke of Wellington’s opinion on the 
Catholic Question. * On the subject which affected Ireland more than 
all others together, the Prime Minister had not condescended to 
inform the Viceroy what his views were ! Truly, this self-enwrapped 
dignity—this silence of the oracle without its recompensing dicta— 
arc pleasing qualities to bring into the government of such a country 
as our’s! The first Lord of tlie Treasury leaves the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in ignorance of his sentiments upon the pre.sent state of 
the Catholic Question” ! If the Lord Lieutenant were not fit to be 
trusted, he ought not to have been there; if he were fit, he should 
not have been kept in ignorance on such a subject! 

Lord Anglesey, tlicn, proffers his opinion as to the most advisable 
course, grounded on his newly-acquired knowledge of the Duke of 
Wellington’s views. He repeats liis conviction of the impossibihty 
of Ireland enjoying huj>pincss or peace while Catholic emancipation 
is withheld, and expresses his disappointment at there being no pros- 
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pect of Its being granted in the approaching session of Parliament. 

however/* adds his Lordship, derive some consolation frOm 
observing that Grace is not wholly adverse to the measure; for 
if he can be ijiduced lo promote it, he, of all men, will have the 
greutc^si facility of currying it into effect/* And then Lord Anglesey, 
Avith a forgetfulness of personal feeling, Avhich, at that moment, 
proves beyond doubt that thogixnl of Ireland was the idea paramount 
in his mind, urges that t!ie Duke should be propitiated, ^^and that 


ample allowances should be made for the diniciiltics of his situation.” 


lie admits that he differs from the Duke as to the attemjd to throw 


the (|ucstion into oblivion for a lime, because he docs not believe it 
to be possible, and does not think it desirable, if it were. But 
while he urges*the utmost forbearance and temper, he recom¬ 
mends the most constant and unceasing perseverance in j>rcssing the 


question forward :— 

What 1 do recommend is, that the measure should not be for a moment 


lost sight of; that anxiety should continue to be manifested ; that all consti¬ 
tutional (in contradistinction to merely legal) means should be resorted to, to 
forward the causey ])ut that, at the same lime, the most ])alient forbearance, 
the most submissive obedience to the laws sliould be incvilcated, that no per¬ 
sonal and otfensive language should l)e held towards those who oppose the 
claims. 


On the whole, we cannot look upon this letter otherwise than as a 
production calculated to do Lortl Anglesey honour, both as to heart 
and to mind, at any time; but when wc consider the circumstances 
under which it was written, it must encrease almost twofold our 
admiration of his temper, liis iiiagiianimity, his pure and line single¬ 
ness of public purpose, and his total carelessness of self. 

Lord Anglesey's recall lias now been announced; we may, there¬ 
fore, take a quick glance at the brief period of his government. It is 
little more than a year since he went to Ireland, and undoubtedly 
there seldom has been a jieriod of twelve months so productive of 
fame to an individual statesman. Lord Anglesey had cerUiinly given 
the friends of religious liberty no ground for hope: his lust public 
declaration on that subject had been singularly inimical to it. Hut 
his ideas must have undergone considerable change even before his 
going to Ireland; for he seems from the first to have deter¬ 
mined to view every thing with fairness and impartiafity, and to 
have most completely shaken his mind free from those sentiments of 
violence into which he had suffered hiinselt to be betrayed Avith 
regard to Ireland. From his very arrival, he was immovable in his 
uprightness, and it soon became clear to him which side uprightness 
tended to foster. The Orange idea of uprightness is lop-sided to a 
very singular degree. 

We remember, on Lord Anglesey's assuming the government, we 
feared that the^ old times of Jhe Duke of Richmond were to be 
revived. It had been with pain we heard of his appointment, and 
with fear that we saw him go to fulfil it. But, from the first, he 
surprised all parties: he Avas mild, firm, and even-handed; there 
was no violence displayed, no corruption used—there was no appeal¬ 
ing, as in the old times to which we have alluded, to a narrow 
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and bigoted set as to who should be named to such and such a places 
—in a word, the old Irish system^ of jobbery was not restored, as was 
fondly hoped by the one sule, and dreaded by the other. 

As the summer advanced. Lord Anglesey made journies through 
the country, and the answers he gave to the addresses presented, at 
once shewed that he was determined to act on the spirit of concilia¬ 
tion. We have turned to our number for last October, in which, in 
an article entitled On the present State of Oj)inion in Ireland/* we 
notice these speeches, which had occurred about a month before ^ 
and we, even then, expressed our belief that Lord Anglesey was one 
of the most popular Lord Lieutenants that Ireland had ever had, and 
add our unqualified opinion that his popularity was more deserved than 
that of nearly all his ))rcdecessors’'*^. TIis speech to his tenantry at Car- 
lingford completely set our minds at rest. It was his first public decla¬ 
ration in favour of Emancipation 5 for, though be did not make it in 
direct terms, some of his expressions could bear no other interpretation 
without a mean duplicity quite foreign from Lord Anglesey's character 
at all periods of liis life. From that moment, we were convinced he 
would keep on in his firm, straightforward, manly path ; and he has 
done so. With regard to one or two individual steps, we have differed 
from him 3 but his general course has been that of an upright, tempe¬ 
rate, and benevolent statesman. Truly, the two former qualities in a 
Governor of Ireland carry the latter along with it. 

Wc, naturally, lament very sincerely Lord Anglesey's renjoval— 
and we doubt not that he himself regrets it from the conviction 
which he must have felt that the course of government he had 
adopted would prove beneficial to Ireland. But he will leave it 
with the consolation of having, in a period singularly brief, won both 
the admiration and the affection of iit least eight tenths of the people 
over whom he was set to govern. 

12th. Really the English are a most extraordinary people—(we 
believe, by the >vay, that the French, certainly the Parisians, are, on 
this point, just as much so)—in being run away with by a subject—a 
topic—the adventure of the moment, the talk of the day. These fits 
have reminded us of some pieces of music, that begin piano, and 
with only a*fcw jjlayejs, btlt the crescendo of which is awfully rapid, 
and brings all the instruments into action in a few minutes, at their 
very utmost pitch—trumpet, big-drum, double-bass, cymbals, and all! 

Two such strains arc at this moment going on in London—dif¬ 
ferent in key, but similar in motivo. They unhappily occasionally 
cross each other, and, strange to say, with much less detriment to 
themselves than to the comfort of their hearers. Our readers will rea¬ 
dily perceive that we allude to the two choruses of the Edinburgh 
Murders, anil Rowland Stephenson’s flight, which, for the last ten 
days or a fortnight, have been splitting the drums of all bis Majesty's 

♦ We had not forgotten T^ord VUiwIlliam ; hut tbosewere violent tinier, and we ques¬ 
tion whether his popularity wa*; very extended. The ultra people on both sides were , 
displeased with him 3 for he neither encouraged rebellion, nor the outrageous oppression 
which produced it. Now^ the one side has hud less power, and ibc other more teroper- 
aijce. 
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liege subjects' cars. Because there have been atrocities committed in 
Edinburgh on poor defenceless wretches whose pitiable condition, or 
calling, necessarily puts them very much out of the pale of society j 
because one banker, out of live hundred, has proved a rogue,—no one 
is to stir out of his door here in London without being murdered, or 
have an account, save at the Bank of England, without being robbed. 
A surgeon and a cannibal are convertible terms—banker and bandit 
arc synonymous. The opening of the London University havipg 
raised the rent of the houses in that neighbourhood above the 
means of its former description of inhabitants, it is alleged that, tak¬ 
ing warning by their unhappy sisters in Edinburgh, they have iled 
ior fear of dissection ! and the financiers who hold correspondence 
Avith the public press in the shape of Constant Readers, and all the 
initials from A. to Z. and buck again, have made the great commer¬ 
cial discovery that the only honest mode of banking is to keep all the 
money of all the customers in the house, ready for instant delivery! 
■Such a bank would be very green indeed ! It is true, it would evince 
noble disinterestedness for men to hire large houses fnim St. Paul’s 
to Fenchurcli Street, well barred and watched, with a large establish¬ 
ment of clerks, porters, [)artners, and what not, all for the sake of 
rendering the unselfish service of taking the care of their neighbours* 
money off their hands, being responsilde for its safety, and pledged 
to its instant production on demand, for—nothing! For, how the 
profit of a penny per cent, could be derived from a bank in which all 
the gold was to be kept, like the finches which bear its name, in a 
cage—and never for a moment let out for fear it should fly chirping 
away,—we leave it to the financiers above-named to discover. It 
would be amusing if they were made to realize their own projects 
for a few years. 

We are quite ready to admit that the Edinburgh murders were very 
horrible—appalling. But, whenever a murder becomes a pet pub¬ 
lic one, the details quickly run into exaggerations so gross as to be 
manifestly absurd inventions—equally filthy in conception, and ihurtful 
in effect, from rendering the minds of young and uninformed people 
injuriously familiar with scenes and images of blood. Instead of 
endeavouring to frighten weak people out of thek wits, by telling 
them they could not walk from Charing Cross to Bar, after 

night-fall, without being put to death, the press should, while lament¬ 
ing that Q7ty thing could seduce human nature to the condition of Burke 
and Hare, have pointed out the true lesson to be derived from the oc¬ 
currence, namely, that it displays the real wickedness to which the 
fostering of prejudice leads j that the denying surgeons a legal mode 
of procuring the means necessary to learn to keep people alive, causes 
people to be killed directly by ruffians, to say nothing of indirectly 
by the ignorance which the holders of that prejudice areybreing upon 
the niedical profession. 

As for the attack which has been made upon the whole body of 
bankers, because Mr. Rowland Stephenson has absconded with his 
customer* money, it is apiece of injustice so extravagant, as really 
to fail of its intended effect from becoming ludicrous. An outcry has 
been made because some of the wealthiest men in England keep 
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carriages and country houses. We hate to allude to names; but why 
the partners of a dozen houses, perhaps double that number, that wc 
could name, should not enjoy the profits of their industry and skill, 
we see no more than why the wealthiest of our list of lords should 
not keep establishments in proportion to theif income. So that the 
amount of that income is kept duly in view, it matters not whence 
it arises, from land or ledger, from rents or rentes. For the rest, 
there certainly have, during the last century, been more swindling 
lords than fraudulent bankers; and we have not yet heard tliat peer and 
pickpocket are synonymous. Indeed, we think the outcry that has 
been made against bankers, because in the course of a vast number of 
years two or three knaves have been found among them, to be about 
as just as it would be to call the army cowards, because since the 
days of Marlborough some half dozen instances might be picked 
Out of persons who had a singular predilection for safety—or to say 
that no member of the CUiurch of England should be trusted with pen 
and ink, because Dr. Dodil was hanged for forgery, 

—. Talking of pickpockets, we went yesterday to see Mr. Burford’s 
Panorama of Sydney. Some of our facetious contemporaries have 
observed that so beautiful a rei)resentation of so beautiful a place is 
calculated to increase the number of ‘‘ adepts at irregular appropria¬ 
tion;” or rather that larcenies will be perpetuated with a distinct view 
to detection, for the sole j)urposc of getting transported to our trans¬ 
porting antipodes. We are generally philanthropic, and therefore 
will give a few words of advice to those persons whose desire of 
travel exceeds their means, and yet who are so smitten with Sydney, 
(we mean no indelicate allusion to Lady Morgan) as to commit a 
sort of paying-in-kind larceny to defray the expenses of a “ transit” 
to the other side “ mundi.” Luckily for them, as wc were writing 
the words ‘talking of pickpockets,'’ a friend of our^s, who has been 
some few years at the bar, was announced, and on our mentioning to 
him the “rase” on which we were advising, he was pleased to re¬ 
spond—You advise! Pooh! Give your plnlo-locomolive clients the 
following opinion from me, upon the promise that the first whoprotits 
b 3 i it, and hits mark of transportation, will duly give me 

the fee of thS ^1^1* Which would otherwise have gone to one of the 
Old Bailey proficients to get him oif—for, as he will wish to be con¬ 
victed, of course he will take care not to retain any of them. 

Imprimis, then, let them be Rware that the point of actual trans¬ 
portation is a very nice one to hit. They have to steer through a 
passage narrower than that of the classic Colossus—one heel may be 
considered as representing the hulks, and the other the halter. 
Probably, in their ignorance, they know not that people transported 
for seven years are never transported at all. The Penitentiary im- 
pounds them, the hulks hold them fast. One instance is better than 
an hour’s generalizing. Was not Carter, the pseudo-Champion of 
England, transported for seven years, and did he ever get farther than 
Chatham Dock-yard } But he was pretty-behaved there, and got out 
ht the end of three years and a half, having been a sort of corporal for 
h considerable portion of that time^as 1 believe is the fate of all the 
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creamof that confraternity. But Carter, you know, was innocent, 
and convicted by mistake. All the Sporting papers assured us of it. 

“ Your clients, thenefore, must take care not to commit too small 
a crime, or tlie only ships they will go on board will be off Wool¬ 
wich, or moored in Portsmouth Harbour. I don't know whether 
any are sent to Pembroke Dockyard—but that's in o/d South Wales. 
But, then again, if, in endeavouring to reach a competency of crime, 
they get involved in the mazes of our very distinct law, the dan^’er 
may probably be greater, for they may get settled., instead of going 
out as a convict. Instead of hearing a long yarn by moonlight, as 
they cross the line, on their way to the other side of the world, a 
shorter yarn, at sunrise, will prove a line that will cross them on 
tlieir way out of the world altogetlier. No ; the only way to hit 
the happy ittedium, is to read the fourth volume of Blackstone 
maturely—Hale and Hawkins with diligence and attention—Russell 
on Crimes, minutely—and the edition of Archhold,, which has been 
published since Mr. Peel's and Lord Lansdown’s Acts, with the most 
scrujiulous and vital attention. This course of study, to people im- 
ju'lled equally by a desire to improve their lectorial jiowcrs, (from 
the beauties of style in which their subject naturally compels the 
above-named writers to abound,) and their residence, by a change 
from the middle of hot-water liere, to tlie borders of the Pacific 
Ocean on the other side of the globe—with such persons this study 
will not occupy above seven years. If they be what they themselves 
would call 'cute, they may, by great good luck, find the clue to the 
labyrinth of the Minos who may preside at their trial. But I 
should rather fear that the learning of such a student might lead 
him to a capital end, and, you know, as Wolsey says— 

* ■■■ whon he falU, he (alls like f^ucifer, 

Never to luipe again.’ ’* 

Such are our friend's legal reasoiis against any core making the 
attempt to reach Sydney by means of law'. We will just give another 
reason. Let them look well at Mr. Burford’s admirable view of the 


jilace of their desire. They will see natives employed in the amiable 
anmseincnt of hurling lances at each other’s bodies—the skill of the 
butt equally displayed in w'ardiiig olf thei®liPtot)n, with a hpge 
buckler, us that of the darter of these, ((ju. ? is tlie 

lance made of willow ?) is in aiming them. This game (which iny 


legal friend calls a cricket in which no bail is taken)—is going 
on gaily before the eyes of the Qbvernor, who is riding by in full 
costume : but there is also another group just passed from 


the light of his Excellency's countenance—a body of convicts. 


namely, going off, not at all gaily, from work, tow'ards a lai^e 
building in the distance, designated in the explanation as “ Pri¬ 
soners' Barracks." We fear, sadly, ^tbis sort of employment at 
the antipodes is a few degrees below honest work here, to say 
nothing of the agreeable company by which, in such a case, the tra¬ 
veller "would be surrounded, in exchange for that of the kind friends. 


and th£ father and mother in whose hearts he has planted “ the worm 
that never dies”—but nearly always kills, whom he has left in his 


fearly home in England. ‘‘ Alas! " said our law-friend, in a more 
serious tone than he had hitherto used, Would that this truth^—^for 
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it is but too true, indeed—were more known to these people before 
they go thither, or do that whicli sends them. No one would then 
say, what I have often heard at Assizes with iv shudder, ^ Thank ye, 
juy Lord,’ in answer to a sentence of transportation. The frying- 
jKin may be no pleasant place, but what is that to the fire ? ’* 

But we will cast these painful associations on one side, and look 
at Sydney in every point of view, save that which caused it to exist. 
The climate of New South AVales and Van Diemen’s Land, we 
hefieve to be about the finest on the ^lobe ; the country is exceed- 
ingly fertile ; and its facilities for breeding animals of all descriptions 
arc wonderful. The rapidity of the increase of neat cattle, sheep, and 
horses, of which there was not one on the foundation of our settlement 
in 1778, is something vvoudcrful. Nay, the human animal (of European 
stock) thrives lliere amazingly. Tlic finest body of men we ever saw in 
our lives was the grenadier company of a regiment recently returned 
from New South. Wales, nearly the vviiole of wliicli consisted, as the 
ollicers assured us, of sons of convicts and some of settlers, who had 
])i;cn born and reared in tlie colony. The natives themselves, how¬ 
ever, all accounts agree in representing as of the lowest grade in 
wliich luiman nature has ever been found. Wc believe them to he 
very brutal 5 even their courage has a tinge of stupid endurance, 
which is substituted for active and skilful bravery. In the little 
book*of description sold at the Panorama, allusion is made to their 
mode of fighting with the club as being on the decline, in favour of 
our science of boxing ! Wc conclude this is introduced as a sample 
of English civilization. This club-fighting is very curious j we have 
often hud it described to us by the officers of the regiment to which we 
have already alluded. When two men agree to fight with the wadflic, 
the native name for the club, they begin by trying to irritate each 
other by all sorts of taunts and grimaces. Each, in turn, runs up to his 
adversary, stoops his head into an horizontal position, and dares him 
to strike. Our inforniantB assured us—and wc heard it from various 
persons at various times—that they had seen this repeated several 
times on each side, without a blow being struck. We did not very 
clearly gather whether this forbearance arose from a point of honour, 
or why each tempted other to give him a blow, applied with all 
his Torce, witlk a\,k^y dub, upon Ins unprotected skull. At last, 
the temper of one gives W'ay, he strikes his adversary with his full 
might, who drops as if shot. It is seldom, liowever, tliat death 
follows. The skulls of these savages are, as wc have been informed, 
of a very diflfereut formation from those of Europeans. We have 
heard, though we fear not on medical authority, that they are double— 
lined, as it were, with a secoJid, we suppose a thinner, skull through¬ 
out. But whether this be so or not, it is undoubted that their skulls 
are much thicker altogether than those of the European races 5 it 
injttters little whether there iJe an interstice or not, in the middle of 
the bone. That there is a difference, is apparent from the fact that, 
after thus receiving a blow which would shiver even a Connaught- 
manVhead, accustomed from his birth to the anointment ofi shilie- 
lahs, into fifty atoms,—the man, after a time, revives j and then his 
opponent is bounds by the laws of the lists, to hold his head down to 
be thumped at in turn, And this is sometimes done twice or three 
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times, on each side, till one is put hors de combat. We have been as¬ 
sured that, though death sometimes sujjervenes, in the majority of in¬ 
stances it does not. Boxing is not, perhaps, the highest instance of 
English refinement j but we really think it is an improvement upon 
this. 

Tliere is no representation of this game in the panorama; but 
there is of the hurling of darts, both at each other, and at birds— 
one of which is represented as falling transfixed. We conclude that 
it was Mr. Burford*s object to bring all the most prominent customs 
of the colony into view, for we should scarcely conceive that the 
natives would carry on their ^rial by ordeal in public, in the out¬ 
skirts of the capital, and, as In the panorama, with the governor 
riding by. The practice, we doubt not, is continued—for Mr. Bur- 
ford’s information is derived from Colonel Dumaresq, who is General 
Darling’s aide-de-camp; and, we believe, relation also. But it 
surely must be done “ unknownst/’ The following is the notice of 
the practice in the description :—“It is an established point, that, if 
a member of one tribe is killed by another, one of that tribe must be 
sacrificed, or the offender must withstand the attacks of the (leceased\s 
friends. On this occasion, as here represented, he is provided only 
with a shield of wood, with which, if expert, he defends himself for 
a considerable time from the spears cast at him, and escapes with 
only a few slight wounds,” 

We cannot think of attempting to describe in words such a coup- 
d'wil as tlic scene which Mr. Burford puts before the eyes at a 
glance. We confess, Sydney, in its localities, was not what we ex¬ 
pected. The inlets of the sea were more like lakes, the hills were 

more like mountains— the-but wc are describing, when wo 

have just said wc would not. Go and see it, readers, it will 
lepay you. 

20tli, Wc have just received the following from a correspondent 
in Edinburgh, with permission to print it if we like, but with a con¬ 
viction expressed of certainty that wc shall not. Begging our 
friend’s pardon, we certainly shall : the more good-humouredly, per- 
hujis, from finding tliat he has had the (what shall we call it ?)— 
the—good-luck, suppose we say for modesty’s sake—to hit upon 
exactly the idea with which wc began our the murders,and 

bankruptcie.s, on the 12th. The very dat6 letter, however, 

proves us to be Shakspeare — that we “thought of it first;”— 
however, as our MS. certainly has never had the honour of expand¬ 
ing its beauteous check in the Attic capital of Scotia, our friend 
could not liave known that he was forestalled; and, therefore, 
cannot fiiirly be reduced to the grade of Mr. Puff. The main subject 
of tlie letter is, however, upon quite another point: we ngrfee 
thoroughly with our correspondent, and shall subjoin a few remarks 
not in comment but addition. There qrc a few local matterjf intro¬ 
duced into the discussion—but they are only so local as to give an 
agreeable spice of description of foreign manners to its tone. More¬ 
over, oar Scottish readers,—wbo must be numerous both on account 
of our**metaphysics, and of our writing their appellation Scottish’' 
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instead of “ Scotch ”—will be delighted to have one dram with the 
true twang of Auld Reekie about it:— 

F^dinhurgh, lAih January^ 1829. 

"There is very little going on in this medern Athens just now 
worthy of recording. Luckily, the excitement occasioned in London 
by the flight of Mr. Rowland Stephenson reached us, and relieved 
us, in some measure, from the Burke murders, which had been dis¬ 
cussed anti re-discussed, ttsque ad nauseam. They have been bad 
enough of themselves, but you must not take for granted all that 
‘ that very very able paper,^ the Caledonian Mercury, has written on 
the subject, though the editor be a \^ig * like ourselves. The fact 
is, there is a struggle between two eminent anatomical lecturers, 
one of whom, cojnme de raison, wishes to chasser his rival, and our 
friend Mercurius has lent himself for the occasion. You may deperul 
upon it, that the whole system was perfectly original, and that 
Messrs. Burke and Hare were the sole inventors and patentees; that 
the copartnery was in operation for only about ten months, and the 
number of victims having already fallen from thirty-five, to thirteen, 
(the devil's own number,) there arc hopes that it may still be dimi¬ 
nished 0 n the investigation being completed; 

“ One thing you will notic e with reprobation—the attempt making, 
through an anomaly in our law, to bring the wretch Hare to 
triah^and this in violation of the idedge of the Lord Advocate, and 
most strongly against his wish. This is to be done as a private pro¬ 
secution, got up in the name of the nearest of kin of one of the 
sufferers. Do those who subscribe to it [in money as well as opinion; 
there is a subscription going on.—Eu.] think themselves acting 
honourably ?—Oh, honour with such a miscreant!—Then you put 
yourself exactly on a level with him. But it was only the Lord 
Advocate whose honour was pledged. Did not the Lord Advocate 
act for the public? If Hare had not freely explained everything, 
there would have been no clue to get at any of the murders. Oh, 
but we shall not try him for the murder for which Burke is to suffer. 
This is a miserable cpiibble. Hare disclosed every thing, and the 
murder for which Burke was tried, was selected as being thought 
the most easily proved to a jury. What pledge are you after this to 
give to a rogue of a king^s evidence, when you reserve a quibble 
like this ?—sikIi a one as a set of pick-pockets would be ashamed to 
make use of! Oh, fie ! but, sii satis. The attack of the newspaper 
1 have mentioned upon the editor of the Sun for the harmless jocu¬ 
larity he used in denominating these murders as ^purely Scotch,’ 
or some such term, was childish and ungcntlemauly, and I under¬ 
stand has been settled in a manner both manly and gentlemanly by 
the Sun proprietor.’’ 

This business of the Sun we "know not of.’* We believe, from 
what we hear, that it really shines, and if it were but a morning 

„ ♦ See what it is to be a pro\ incial I We should as soon have expected to hear of a 
Yorkist or a Lanca^t^ian, at this time of day, as a whig. Our correspondent, however, 
is only mistaken in date. Whig is tantamount to the hobbledehoy of what Wfi hope we 
are now^£i>« 
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Sun we abould gladly gaze on it. But in Londorit one has to dine 
instead of reading the evening papers; at least, at this time of year* 
if one were to look in at the club late enough* one must give up that 
delicious hour before dressing or*dinner, according to whether the 
repast be domestic or en ville, when, with back reposed in easy chair, 
and feet basking on the fender, with a reading-lamp on a small table 
placed at a judicious angle, we read the last new novel which a tasterhas 
recommended—one might be poisoned else. As for ‘^taking in*' an 
evening paper, we never heard of a single-man who did jt, except a 
young Tory member who wants to see what the Courier (there ne^er 
having been, for years, any piinisterial morning paper to call a 
paper) says of his speech. No—evening papers are as peculiar to the 
country as clouted shoes or clouted cream. You will perceive, rea¬ 
der, that though in our Room,'* last month, we were a nuarried man 
with seven children, we arc single novy in our Diary, and “ live 
cleanly, as a bachelor should do.*' 

But, passe pour celn; we want to say how right we think 
our ^Scotch friend about the villany of trying to try Hare/' 
as he expresses it in the envelope of his frank. (He did not 
make us pay Edinburgh postage for his lucubrations—’faith, we 
would though, with ’all our hearts.) Nothing can be truer 
than if you behave like a rogue to u rogue, the next time you 
want a rogue he will say with more energy than good-breeding, 

“ You be d-d ; I won’t trust you. How did you serve Ilarer 

We will answer that. Jf Hare be tried, they will have served him 
with the basest treachery. It is not for the monster himself we care, 
tljough we do tliink that, whether there be honour among thieves or 
not, it ought to be kept towards thieves and villains of every deno¬ 
mination ; but the great point is, you will vehemently injure the 
interests of justice: if you do not keep faith with king's evidence, 
yon will got no such evidence, and that is of use in two ways. In the 
lirst ])luce, it enaides conviction of the greatest crimes to be obtained, 
as the greatest are often committed in concert; and, icc believe, it 
checks, in no great degree perhaps, but still somewhat, the commis¬ 
sion of such crimes as need confederacy, for the rogues are afraid of 
trusting one another. Tlie lawyers here will make a pretty clamour 
if this l)e suffered to go on. They were not pleased when that wretch 
Hunt was put upon bis trial on the ground that the magistrate had 
no authority to make tJjc promise he did ; for without4iis confession 
the body would never have been found, and consequently no one 
could have been convicted. And this of Hare will be a grosser 
instance of treachery, for here the promise was made by the authori¬ 
ties. As for which murder it may be, that is utter nonsense. You 
would have known nothing about the murders if it liad not been for 
Hare. You may have gained further information since, but the ori¬ 
ginal clues were all obtained from him. The Lord Advocate will; of 
course, prevent his being hanged ; but i^ he be tried, it will be of the 
highest detriment to the administration of criminal justice. 

Our friend has added a few lines of Edinburgh gossip, which in his 
private epistle be repents of, and almost forbids us to publish. But 
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why ? There is nothing at all doing in London j the pantomimes 
OcCQpy our theatres, and the snow our streets. We have neither the 
notes of a Catalani at night, nor of a pack of hounds in the morning, 
like the happy modern Athenians.- We have “ the Duke,” however, 
as well as our northern neighbours; but ours is the whipper-in as 
well as master of the hounds. 

'‘Had it not been for these murders, the 'guid town’ would have 
been very dull. A kind of typhus fever has prevailed and alarmed 
many families, and the gaieties usual at the season have not com- 
]ft\enced. The theatre, as a provincial one, has an excellent corps, 
and I have my doubts if there be an actress so good as Mrs. Henry 
Siddons in town,^ nor any actor better than her brother, Murray,t 
They have lately revived the Hypocrite, and got it up very well: 
but no one goes to see them, which is quite disheartening:—late 
dinners and want of theatrical taste ! Catalani, too, is here; but with 
her it is de pire vn pire —her concerts do not draw. The Duke's}: hounds 
do, however, and nothing can be in better order or more efficient than 
the pack. To-morrow I hunt with them, and dance at the Haddington 
ball at night, where all the county will be assembled. So, fourteen 
miles to covej’t reminds me to wish you good night." 


[There certainly must be something extremely apposite in the 
simile which forms the subject of the following morfeau of our 
Diftry, inasmuch gs we find the very idea in an article which had not 
been received from its contributor, when this was sent to the 
printer. Our readers will find it just touched upon in the second 
page of this number. Perhaps many who read but never write (with 
a view to the glories of type), will exclaim against the possibility of 
the first leaf being printed after one in this part of the volume—but 
the initiated know that it is not only possible, but very often advis¬ 
able, in a periodical work, to print the first sheet last.] 

^ZOth .—^Wc saw last night the Critic, at Drury Lane ; and we won¬ 
der extremely that the Duke of Montrose, who, in virtue of his 
office, exercises such a beneficial control over his Majesty's apparel, 
and the dramatic literature of his country, should have permitte(i 
the retention of a passage, which contains a decided allusion to the 
conduct of a certain distinguished character of the present day, who 
seems to have modelled his discharge of the duties of First Lord of 
the Treasury*on the example of the Lord Burleigh of the Critic. 
Might we not have imagined that the silent Burleigh of the stage 
was the “Man of deeds, not words?’* that Dangle and Sneer were 


• Wc ha\c often heard this said before, and think it no very l)igli compliment to Mrs. 
Henry Siddons to bcUevc it; that always with one exception, for we have (ala.s! this 
season we ha\c mi) one actres.-, heie whom it is impossible to surpass —we need scarcely 
name Miss Kelly. We have not seen Miss Piiillips at all often enough to judge whelher 
we ought to add her to the exception ; but Mrs. Henry Siddons ig, as we understand, far 
more general m her En. * 

•y rius we never have heard said—and it is a widely different thing_ Ed, 

t, Dule, par excellence, now in Scotland, is he of Bucoieugh. Fitle his rent-roll. 
He IS, moreover, deservedly popular. This is treating you a Uule after the fashiun of the 

Sportittg Magazine. ' o 
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the carping, inquisitive politicians, who want to pry into the p^aug 
of his Majesty’s government r*' —and Puff, one of those ‘‘moderate 
gentlemen ** who “ don’t wish jto hurry ministers*'—who place great 
confidence in “ the J)uke/* and feel sure that he means “ to do some¬ 
thing next Session ?" 

—“ P//^.—Hush! vastly well! vastly well! a most interesting 
gravity! 

“ Dangle. —What isn't he to speak at all? 

Pujf. —Egad, 1 thought you’d ask me that. Yes, it’s a very likely 
thing, that a minister in his situation, with the whole affairs flf the 
nation on his head, should have time to talk! But hush ! or you’ll 
put him out. 

“ Sneer. —Put him out! How the plague can that be; if he’s 
not goir^ to say anything ? 

“ Puff. —There’s a reason ! Why his part is to think; and how 
the ])lague do you imagine he can thinks if you keep talking ? ’* 
IIap[)y they, who, like Dangle, arc converted by such cogent 
apologies for silence,—observe with strict respect the ojicration of 
thoughtful taciturnity,—and acquiesce in the subsequent interpreta¬ 
tion of those niysterijous shakes of the head, which are all that his 
(Iracqand his prototype find time to give in exjdanation, 

“ By that shake of the hcail, lie gave you to understand that even 
though they (clearly meaning citlier the Catholics or -the Bruns- 
wickers) had more justice in their cause, and tvisdom in thMr mea¬ 
sures; yet, if there was not a greater spirit shown on the part of 
the ])eo|)Ie (i. c. in Irish elections, or English county-meetings), the 
country wcmld at last fall a sacrifice, &c. 

The devil! Did he mean all that by shaking his hctid ? *’ 

Yes—he did. And our modern Burleigh, by carefully observing 
the exjimple of ibe Elizabethan premier, has discovereil that silence 
is the very best mode of tricking the Britisli people into confidence, 
because it can always admit of any interpretation which anybody 
may be interested in fastening on it, and because there is an old 
j)rejudice among Britons, that those who say least have most to 
say, Our Lord High Treasurer is “very perfect indeed.” 

95//;.—The inrtiiencc of national feelings and manners on govern¬ 
ments is sufficiently apparent; nor is the reaction o^goveniindlits on 
national manners at all less obvious. J^\>r inslance, the government 
of Turkey communicates a tone of constitutional despotism to the 
domestic relations of the Ottoman people. Nor can anybody walk 
through a street in London, without perceiving that he is in a land 
in which the government consists of three estates equally balanced. 

indeed, it is plensijig to observe the extensive ramifications of the 
aristocratical feeling. The slightest details of parochial business 
arc conducted on a constitutional model: the Iiappy emulation of 
select vestries presents us with a niitiiaturc resemblance of the jobs 
and jobbers of the government: and the parishes of Marylebone, 
and 8t. Paul, Covent-garden, show that a petty irresponsible aristo¬ 
cracy can use their humble means for cheating and oppressing those 
who are committed to their charge, in a maimer worthy of the Par- 
Fkbruary, 1829, N 
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liament that gave them their authority. Indeed, it is astonishing 
that the ingenuity of the select" should have learned so quickly to 
wield the powers which were given by their “ charte.'* 

T^e gens taillables et corv^ables'* of some parishes in the 
metropolis have lately begun to cry out. Meetings have been called, 
accounts have been overhauled, inflammatory sjjeeches uttered, and 
resolutions of a most revolutionary tendency adopted by the virtu¬ 
ally-represented canaille.*’ Chartered rights have been impugned— 
the vested interests of vestrymen openly attacked. The aristocra- 
tical quarter of St. James’s echoes the seditious radicalism of St. 
Giles’s ; there are Flumes in St. Marylebone—and St, George’s, ' 
Hanover-square, calculates and calls for reports, and grumbles 
(proft pudor /) about pence. 

The constituted authorities have behaved with a very laudable 
firmness in most instances. The Jacobin anarchy of St. Paul’s 
Covent Garden produced last year a regular 18th Brumalrc. The 
chivalrous Birnie proceeded to the assembly of the parish, sur¬ 
rounded by army of B.ow-street, Nor was he for a moment 
guilty of the cowardice of Napoleon ^ but turned the mal-contents 
out of the room with the decision of a Cromwell, and a suavity- 
peculiar to himself. We are sorry to see that Mr. Minshull is un¬ 
worthy of his colleague; and that, on a late occasion, when the 
accounts of the parj^sh were laid on the Table of Bow-street, he 
acted with such violence as to drive Mr. Halls (a rising Sir Richard) 
olF the seat of judicature, and then actually taxed many of the items 
of the bill, an offence aggravated by his advancing the alarming doc¬ 
trines that overseers may dine too well, even when the parish pays. 

But in the parish of Mary-lo-bone, we are sorry to see that the 

Select ” have been slightly intimidated by the threats of the ” Tiers 
Etat,’’ that they would apply to Parliament for redress of grievances, 
in fact for Reform. And on what plea ? The Examiner of yesterday 
gives us the items of the Parochial Budget, which it thinks sufficient 
to insure success for the application to the House. Fear not, oh ! 
Vestry—Let the fellows apply ; and they will find that the Bill will 
plead in your ftivour with a Legislature whom you have imitated 
so well, and that their complaints will be treated with as much con¬ 
tempt as—a report of the Finance Committee. It will be urged, of 
course, that the*rulc of the Select Vestry*’ has doubled the rates, 
and involved the parish in a debt of 227,U00Z. Alas! there is now no 
Pitt, no Castlercagh, and no Vansittart in that house—but there will 
not be wanting many on whom their mantle hath fallen, and who will 
show, to the satisfaction of an immense majority, that a parochial 
debt is as absolutely necessary to the existence of a parish, as a 
national debt to that of a nation^ and that rates, like taxes, are a 
proof of the wealth of a parish as of a nation, and, indeed, tend to 
promote the accumulation of capital. 

—We remembered to have been so much touched by Mathews’s 
narrative, in one of his At Home’s, of M. Mallet’s misfortunes as to his 
letter, fhat as soon as we saw a drama announced, founded on^that 
Story, we determined we would see it as soon as it appeared. We 
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accordingly went last night, and, undoubtedly, Mathews’s represen¬ 
tation of the old Frenchman was as beautiful a piece of acting ns we 
ever beheld. We use the word “ beautiful quite advisedly—for the 
pathetic part of the performance completely bears away the palm 
from the ludicrous. There were, in many circumstances, traits— 
nay, whole passages—as powerfully and deeply touchings as we have 
ever seen given by any tragedian. It may seem fantastic to use the 
term “ tragedian,** in speaking of Mr. Mathews—but in that division 
of tragedy which belongs to pathos, we have, from various •occa¬ 
sional indications, long been conscious of his excellence, although we 
never liad an opportunity of seeing it so continuously as last night. 
There is far more scope for this in the new piece than there was in 
the anecdote, admirably as he recited it. In that he gave only the 
prominent points 5 he has now opportunity to add all the details of 
feeling, which he docs with a skill and delicacy nothing short of 
admirable. We had seen mentioned by one (we forget which) of the 
papers, that the strange English in which these passages were ex¬ 
pressed, caused laughter to subdue the rising of th^iofter feelings- 
We confess it had no such effect upon us—nor bad it upon the 
audience generally; as was quite apparent, from there being, once or 
twice, a very visible indication of impatience, at one man in the 
gallery laughing mal-apropos. There is, indeed, a reciprocal intelli¬ 
gence between the most general and deeply-seated affections of 
human nature, which, provided their emotion is conveyed, makes it 
signify but very little what the means of communication may be. 

The interest of the part of M. Mallet by no means depends solely 
on the letter. The uncertainty, which its non-rcccipt produces, of 
the fate of his daughter—the gnawing anxiety which arises from that 
certainty—his retrospect of his own course through life, and of the 
misfortunes occasioned by public events, wholly beyond his control 
—his feelings at his loss of rank and fortune,.and at his exile—his 
pride at having, amid the wreck of all else, “ retained his honour— 
his alternate rage at what he esteems ill-treatment, and the self-humi¬ 
liation of an unhappy heart succeeding it—-and, at lagt, his ecstacy at 
his daughter s restoration to him, and his gratitude to him who has 
afforded her protection and kindness in her distress, coupled with his 
j)ridcful joy at being restored to his country, his possessions, and his 
rank—all these are embodied by Mr. Mathews in a manner which 
renders ike ivhole as perfect a moral picture of the order of character 
which the combination of such feelings would produce, as it is possi¬ 
ble for owr imagination, at least, to conceive. 

The piece, in the portion not relating to M. Mallet, is probably too 
much spun out. There is, however, a very extravagant, though very 
entertaining sketch (for it is not too much prolonged) of a Nigger 
Roscius, which is most irresistibly acted by Mr. Yates j and Wilkin¬ 
son displays his usual dry and forcible humour in the Post-Master, 
Perhaps what may be called the intermediate parts of the piece might 
be shortened—that is, provided Mr. Mathews does not really require 
them for rest. His performance is, we repeat, excellent j and we 
rccoiAmcnd everyone who admires the purely arjd perfect representa-* 
tion of the more amiable feelings, to go and see it. 

N 2 
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HOBBLEDEHOYS. 


Not a man—nor a l>oy, 

But a Hobbledehoy .”—Old Song. 


Oh there is a time, a happy time. 

When a boy is just half a man ; 

When ladies may kiss him without a crime. 

And flirt with him like a fan:— 

When mammas with their daughters will have him alone. 
If he only will seem to fear them; 

While were he a man or a little more grown, 

They never would let him near them. 

These, Lilly!—these were the days when you 
Were my boyhood's earliest flame,— 

When I thought it an honour to tie your shoe, 

And trembled to hear your name:— 

When I scarcely ventured to take a kiss, 

Tho’ your lips seemed half to invite me; 

But, Lilly? 1 soon got over this,— 

When I kissed—and they did not bite me. 

Oh! these were gladsome, and fairy times, 

. And our hearts were then in their spring, 

When 1 passed my nights in writing you rhymes. 

And my days in hearing you sing:— 

And don’t you remember your mother's dismay. 

When she found in your drawer my sonnet; 

And the beautiful verses I wrote, one clay. 

On the ribbon that hung from your bonnet! 

And the seat we made by the fountain's gush. 

Where your task you were wont to say,— 

And how I lay under the holly-bush, 

Till your governess went away:— 

And how, wlien too long at your task you sat. 

Or whenever a kiss 1 wanted, 

I brayed like an ass—or mewed like a cat, 

'Till she deemed that the place was haunted! 

And do you not, love, remember the days, 

When^ dressed yon for the play,— 

When I pinn'd your 'kerchief, and laced your stays, 

In the neatest and tidiest way I— 

And do you forget the kiss you gave. 

When I tore ray hand with the pin;— 

And how you wondered men would not shave 
The beards from their horrible chin. 

And do you remember the garden wall 
I climb'd up every night,— 

And the racket we made^in the servants' hall, 

When the wind had put out the light;— 

When Sally got up in her petticoat, 

And John came out in his shirt,— 

And I silenced her with a guinea-note, 

And blinded him with a squirt! 
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And don’t you remember the horrible bite 
I got from the gard'ner's bitch. 

When John let her out of the kennel, for spite, 

• And she seized me, crossing the ditch:— 

And how you wept when you saw my blood. 

And numbered me with Love's martyrs,— 

And how you helped me out of the mud. 

By tying together your garters. 

But, Lilly I now I am grown a man. 

And those days have all gone by,— • 

And Fortune may give me the best she can. 

And the brightest destiny; 

But I would give every hope and joy 
That my spirit may taste again. 

That I once more were that gladsome boy. 

And that you were as young as then. 

January 21, 1829, 
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We are delighted when the authors, or compilers, or editors, or pub¬ 
lishers of what are called Juvenile Works, favour us with early copies. 
Wc have an especial predilection for this sort of reading. The ‘Child’s 
Book* is to us much more amusing than the never-ending fashionable 
novel; and, moreover, we feel our critical step much more firm 
upon this ground, than upon the shifting sands of our every-day works 
of imagination. You of course know, reader, that we are a Ikmiiy- 
man ; for with you we have no secrets: and we entreat you to give 
no credence to any one of our contributors, to whom we allow great 
license in the way of friendship, when he pretends to what he, unhappy 
man, would call the freedom of a bachelor. In this said capacity of tlie 
father of a very happy race of little people, we have, of counse, great 
assistance in our critical vocation, when wc discodrse of the lore that 
])crtains to childhood ; and, in truth, before we offer an opinion upon 
any production of this class, we invariably test it by a jury of matrons. 
It is that circumstance which makes us feel safe in our seat when the 
labours of Mr. Harris, or Messrs, Darton, or Messrs. Oliver and Boyd 
(the Newberys of their age) come before us; and be assured that 
upon these weighty points we express no opinion which is not the 
result of most deliberate cogitation. 

And do not think that in this panticular we throw away our thoughts 
upon light matters. When we, good-humoured as we are, say a very 
civil thing of a new poem, or a romance; and when, there being some 
natters which we think worthy of blame, we in general leave the busy-» 
ones of the circulating libraries to find them out, we do little harm: 
and| moreover, we encourage a very extensive employment of paper- 
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makers and coniposilors, to say nothing of the due encouragement of 
those who belong 1o the writing craft. Not that we ever prostitute 
our opinions to a publisher, or, what rerfuires much greater self-ienial, 
even to our friends. If our readers knew what struggles we some¬ 
times have not to appear too highly to praise those we love—if they 
knew that we have sometimes even omitted to notice a book upon which 
the public eye is fixed, because the writer is one of ns —they would give 
us credit for more than ordinary integrity in our vocation. But no 
more o^ this. We were about to say that we consider it a very serious 
duty to offer an opinion upon a child^s book; for by that opinion 
some mothers, or others intrusted with education, might be guided— 
and the expression of a false or careless estimate of the value of a 
production might thus lead to serious mischief. Upon tliis point we 
have no right to trifle. We owe 1o the public sound opinions, if we 
can form them—at any rate wc shall give them matured ones. 

In all matters connected will) education, the public taste, or rather 
feeling, has been gradually setting with a strong cxirrent towards the 
cultivation of the reason, in preference to the imagination. In many 
respects we cannot doubt the wisdom of this ; I’or, in looking back 
upon the children's books of the last age, it woulxl be difficult to find 
many in which matters of real utility are either syslemaiically taught 
or incidentally alhided to. And yet, we confess, the reaction has ap¬ 
peared to us in some degree too strong; and we are not quite sure 
that in rejecting ‘ Fairy Tales,'and ‘ Talcs of the Genii,' aixd even 
the pure parts of the ‘ Arabian Niglits,’ we act (|ui1e wisely. In 
the majority of children the imagination requires to be excited and 
cultivated quite as much as the reason; for Ihrough this excitement 
and cultivation, under due restraint, all the higher and better aspira¬ 
tions of our intellect must necessarily spring. The old nursery books 
were, we take it, always distinctly understood by children capable of 
understanding anything, to be fictions; and thus, in all ages, fables 
and parables, which are fictions upon the face of them, were held to 
be a proper medium of juvenile or of popular instruction. We think 
there is a great deal of ])hilosophy in the playful lines of Cowper, on 
confabulation; and believe with him that the child who interprets to 
the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

* ,Must have a most uncommon skull. 

The nursery stories arc, however, abolished. The child who knows 
thoroughly well that a wolf docs not talk, and, moreover, cannot by 
possibility dress itself in an old woman's garments, must not hear a 
word of ‘ Little Red Riding Hoodand ‘ Cinderella/ with its very 
charming lessons of meekness and patience, and the punishment of 
pride, must not be breathed into infant ears, lest it should be believed 
that fairies ride in chariots drawn by white mice, and that young ladies 
dance in glass slippers. And wbjjt have we got in exchange for the 
* Ojfre’s’ seven-league boots, and the wishing cap of ‘ Fortunatus?' 
Fearful tales of our northern superstitions, which tread so close upon 
the regions of reality, that the unhappy child with ' 

—^' undoubting mind, 

Believes the magic wonders, 
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and is miserable, till the more palpable, but not more oppressive nii-^ 
series of real life come to banish the dreaded vision from its dreams. 
We grieve to say it, that sorne.of the tales which children must and 
will read—which, indeed, are studiously put in their way by parents, 
who will peremptorily forbid all the little books of the last age, and 
greedily take these substitutes, because they are written by gifted 
men, such as Scott and Lockhart,—‘ Little Willie Bell/ and others of 
similar tendency,—are calciilated to produce evils of the most fearful 
character, because they are written with that verisimilitude under which 
a child cannot detect the falsehood. But there are, perhaps, greater 
evils than these to be found in the bulk of our children’s books. Many 
of tliein are little novels, which bring down all the petty vanities and 
])ussi(»ns of maturer life, to the level of the infant capacity;—and thus 
proihice all that precocity in the knowledge of the things of the world, 
which is most of all o])posed to the simplicity and purity of a youthful 
understanding. We can detect, in some of the little books which we 
feel it a duty to read, that desi)icable attention to what is called 
fashionable and genteel, which is the most disgusting characteristic of 
many of our modern novels. The pajia and mamma of the little 
folks who figure in •those productions, arc generally people witli car¬ 
riages and servants out of number;—and so these unhappy children 
arc getting into and out of the carriage, at every fifth page, to the in¬ 
finite edification of that vast majority of children, who have the blessing 
of being born to walk, and to wait upon themselves; but who thus 
learn to rej)inc at their own lot, and to be envious of those wliose con¬ 
dition is not so hap])ily cast as in tlie vale of mediocrity- And then, 
how these precocious [)crsonages, of nine or ten years old, almost in¬ 
variably talk.—Ye gods! how they do talk. We have a little book 
before us,— 

The Gift of an Uncle ; 

in which the little heroine (a child of very tender years, we should 
presume, from the descri))tion of the astonishing kissing and waist- 
cncirclings of her papa and uuiinma,) raves thus, about Ullswater:— 
“Can any prospect be more exquisitely lovely than this?—Observe 
the expanse of water sweeping along the base of yon gigantic preci- 
])ice ; the verdant margin of the lake dotted with cottages ; the mixture 
of rich foliage, bare rocks, and gentlemen’s seats; do they nqf form a 
landscape, which even a poet’s imagination couldliot exceed?’' But 
the young gentleman, her brother, who thinks that drinking-glasses 
are scooped out like wooden bowls, is a match for her. The tourists 
cross the pass of Llfinbcrris:—“Surely!’' cried William, “this is 
Nature, in ruins! Here, Chaos seems to reign, and universal desola¬ 
tion attends his nod!" Such errors, and grievous indeed are tb^y, 
proceed from that besetting sin of most book-makers,—the love of fine 
writing. When you have written any thing which you think parti¬ 
cularly clever, always cut it out.” And yet there is a good deal of 
useful information in this little book, with all its faults of composition, 
its high-flown thoughts, its ambiguous and ungrammatical sentences. 

#We have mentioned this book particularly, as an exemplification of^ 
the great fault of many of the juvenile books which are devoted to Iho 
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cultivation of the reason. The writers appear to think that plainness 
of lanp^uD^e and poverty of language are convertible terms. How 
egrei^iously are they mistaken. But we cannot object this to a book 
which has afforded us great pleasure, and which we consider one of the 
very few which a parent would willingly, because safely, put into the 
hands of a child. This is entitled 

Diversions of Hollycot j 

and we have nothing to object to it but occasional carelessness of con¬ 
struction, which sometimes amounts to grammatical error. 

Ill u little volume just publislied, we have two tales for children, 
apparently by different authors. The first 


William Montgomery, 

is by Miss Blackford; and we regret to say to this lady that her story 
comes within the limit of our censure of highly extravagant and im¬ 
probable plots and incidents, that give a false estimate of the realities 
of life, and unfit the child for a serious anticipalioii of its future duties. 
The second tale, 


The Ring ; by an Englishwoman, 

has interested us exceedingly. The design of the writer is admirable ; 
there is great knowledge of character displayed throughout this little 
productioh ; the language is forcible and simple; and the jirinciples 
inculcated truly excellent. 

A Sunday Book 

Consisting of short Sermons and in{)ral Discourses for Young Persons, 
will, we think, be acceptable to many parents. It is very difficult to find 
amongst the admirable sermons of the church, any which are exactly 
adapted for the comprehension of young persons. We do not say that 
this book entirely supplies the deficiency; and we fear that in many 
points itwill be considered somewhat tame and commonplace. Several of 
the discourses are, however, very excellent; and we would mention with 
particular praise those ou Auger and Happiness. We cannot subscribe 
to all the positions of the author. For instance, he says, “Education 
is the instrument for tlie perfection of the work of creation. The ele¬ 
ments rf* perfection are in ourselves when we are born, and those are 
our faculties; which are, in all persons, equally capable of improve¬ 
ment, and, consequently, all persons arc equally capable of attaining 
the highest pitch of mental excellence.” There is only one objection 
to this doctrine, and that may be stated in two words—the experience 
of mankind, in all ages, and under all conditions of society, proves the 
contrary. We admit that all persons, unless there be some physical 
defect, are capable of attaining a high dtgree of mental excellence ; but 
to say that all men can attain the highest is just as reasonable as to 
maintain that all men may grow to six feet six if they do but train 
themselves properly for such growth. Children, above all others, 
should never have^/sc encouragements applied to their industry; and, 
therefore, it is unwise to say to a very volatile or a very dull childt— 
you may, if you please, be a Newton or a Pope j allhpugh it is ourduty 
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to say to all,—apply diligently to the attainment of sound knowledge, 
that you may be happy in yourselves and useful to others. 

We jrnist, however, not engross too much of our limited space by 
talking of these matters, at which some of our readers may sneer; as 
if could be unimportant which regarded the welfare of the rising 
generation. In their proper instruction we must, after all, lay the 
foundation of all permanent schemes for the bettering of the human 
race, b(»th physically and morally. 

Connected with the subject of education, we have a debt to pay that 
wc have considered for some time due. Our attention has been ac#- 
dentally drawn to a new edition (the ninth) of a very useful book, with 
a very (piaiiit title; 

Nature Displayed, in her System of Teaching Languages 

TO Man*. 

M. Dufief’s system of teaching French has now long been published, 
and the different editions through which it has gone are the best proofs 
that can be adduced of its success, and, consequently, of its merit. Our 
notice of it will no doubt appear tardy; yet, upon an attentive repe¬ 
rusal of M. Dulief*s»work, and iipon a strengthened conviction that 
its plan and arrangement are good, we have felt almost bound to give 
it our j)ublic attention. 

We had heard, some time ago, a great deal about this system, and 
we found that some of its warmest advocates rather im]>edecr its pro¬ 
gress by misrepresentation. Thus, it was said that M. Dufief had dis¬ 
carded grammar. Yet, it is suflicieut to read the Introduction, in which 
the author gives so clear an account of liis mode of proceeding, to be 
convinced of the fallacy of such an assertion. Far from doing so, M. 
Dufief, on the contrary, never loses sight of grammar. But, unlike 
his jiredecessors, he does not make it, at first, tlie principal object of 
the student’s labour. He does not confine the learner to the dry rules of 
concord and syntax, but, blending together Ihediflerent objects to which 
one must attend to acquire a language, that is to say words—idioms— 
phrases—distinction of parts of speech—reading—conjugation—gmm- 
mar, he carries every thing de front. By this means, the pupil is en¬ 
couraged, because, like the growing child, he feels his power daily 
increasing;—after each lesson he retires conscious of his own progress. 

The greatest merit of M. Dufief’s system is, io our opintoii, its 
being so perfectly adapted to English people. If we attempt to 
speak or write a foreign language, nothing is more natural than to 
translate literally our own words, yet, nothing can be more incorrect if 
the genius of the two languages differ. M. Dufief has felt this 
strongly, and ha.s consequently strenuously endeavoured to make his 
work particularly useful on this account. In the copious vocabulary 
he has given in his first volume, .and of which we must praise the 
division, English and French are constantly brought in contact, and 
their points of difference rendered mdre striking. 

We must, nevertheless, be candid with M. Dufief. We cannot 
exactly believe the application of his system so infallible, nor its sue- 

* Nature Displayed, in her mode of teaching Language to Man, &c. Ninth 
Edition* By G. N. Dufiefi 2 vols. Uvo, Loudon. 
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cess so rapid as he would wish us to think. The rapidity of the latto* 
depends entirely on the most retentive memory (a faculty not very 
common),—on the f^reatest attention and docility,—and on a inode of 
discipline (we would almost say mechanical) to which few EnglUk 
people will submit. 

The Quarterly Review, 

We cannot resist this. Late though we be, we must say something of 
the new Quarterly, and postpone some of the small fry of Novels and 
Joems, to which we had intended to dedicate the remainder of our 
“ Room.” They are much obliged to the Quarterly, which never 
notices them itself, and which thus prevents others from noticing 
them. 

In the first article, which is principally a review of ^ Dr. Granville's 
Travels,’ wc think we recognize the hand of one of the oldest and 
most accomplished contributors of the ‘ Quarterly,’ who never uses 
the whipcord except In right earnest, and who not only “ cuts blocks 
with a razor,” but batters the blocks to pieces, to shew how brainless 
they are. We are glad to see him again, in spite of his occasional 
prejudices, and his constant loftiness; and wc delight in him more 
especially on this occasion, for he has cheated ]^3[urray, and betrayed 
the ‘ Quarterly’ into liberality, in spite of Southey, and all the high 
and mighty councillors of Albemarle-street. This comes Qf having a 
contributor who will not submit to the pruning knife. Hear, and 
wonder, ye who chuckled over the frantic denunciations of the dangers 
of Popery, by the Laureate, in ‘ Quarterly’ the last;— 

Unqualified praise is given to the king of Prussia for having founded, in 
the year 1818, the university of Bonn, with a donation of the castles of Bonn 
and Poppelsdorf and the land belonging to them; establishing five faculties 
—three for jurisprudence, medicine, and general science, which includes all 
branches of literature,—r^nd ttoo for theology, one for protestant and the 
other for catholic students* In that literature, there is also a protestant 
and a catholic professor* This is certainly most liberal on the part of his 
Prussian Majesty, whose declared sentiments on this occasion reflect the 
greatest honour on his head and his heart* ‘ I coniidenily hope,* lus Ma^ 
jesty observes, ‘ that the university of Bonn will act in the spirit whicli dic¬ 
tated its foundation, in promoting true piety, sound sense, and good morals. 
By this my faithful subjects may know and learn with what patriotic affec¬ 
tion I view the equal, impartial, and solid instruction of them all; and how 
much f consider education as the means of preventing those turbulent and 
fruitless efforts so injurious to the welfare of nations/ 

Is not this excellent— two faculties for theology, one for protestant 
and the other for catholic students ; and a protestant and a catholic 
professor in literature also ; and then, this is most liberal on the part 
of his Prussian majesty, and reflects the greatest honour on his head 
and his heart. And so, the * Quarterly’ proclaims that toleration is 
the best gem in a monarch’s crown, in spite of the Brunswick Clubs. 

Is it come to this? The conversion of Moore’s Almanac to liberality 
is one' of the standing miracles or the age; but it Is nothing compared 
to the sudden change of the * Quarterly/ Three months—three little 
niotiths only. Well, then, the weathercock has not rusted to a point. 

We cffiR easily forgive the author of that excellent joke, the proposed 
voyage of discovery to Russell-square, for bis delightful afiect^ttion of 
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believing that no one cares for the London University, How can 
he imagine” (speaking of Dr. Granville) “ that the public takes any 
interest whether Dr. Granville m* Ur. Davis be appointed to deliver 
lectures, or anything else, even the young Alma Mater herself, in 
Upper Gower Street?” The aftectatiori is pretty. And again, how 
delicious is the bit of mock-aristocracy about the German Uni¬ 
versities 

We have no fear, certainly, of Bonn, nor of Berlin, whose university con¬ 
tains upwards of sixteen hundred students. Should they venture to 
his Prussian Majesty would not hesitate to march the whole of them into the 
ranks; and, indeed, this would be a proper measure to pursue every now and 
then with regard to the German students: a set of young men who certainly 
pursue their studies with zeal, but who nevertheless are more brutal in con¬ 
duct, more insolent in manner, more slovenly and ruffian-like in appearance, 
and more offensive from the fumes of tobacco and beer, onions and sour- 
crout, in which they are enveloped, than are to be met with in any other 
part of Europe. In a small town of a small state a German university is a 
tiorrible nuisance; and how the elegant court of Weimar, in particular, can 
tolerate the existence of one within an hour's ride of its palace, where we 
have seen ragamuffins figliting with broad-swords in the market-place, 
moves ‘ our special wonder.’ 

The tobacco and onions arc the piortal sins. 

After all, there arc few men who could write such an article as this 
first of the‘Quarterly'—dashing and lively, witty and sarcastic—but 
with a strong vein of good sense running through it. The conclusion 
is important, for it smacks of official information :— 

We are just in lime to state the disastrous finale, which we have received 
from an authentic source, of the rash and precipitous invasion of the Turkish 
territory by'Russia—that alarming invasion which, in the opinion of Lieut,- 
Col. Evans, demanded an immediate armed intervention of all the powers 
of Europe, to stay the overwhelming career of the autocrat, who aimed at 
little less than universal dominion. The Turks, however, have done it effec¬ 
tually of themselves, single-handed, without the assistance of any one power, 
European or Asiatic; and the Sublime Sultan may now boast, with the 
Roman warrior, 

• • . . ‘ like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Flutter’d your Russians in Bulgaria ,* 

Alone I did it.’ 

Fluttered, indeed, with a vengeance I The rout was complete; resembling, 
on a smaller scale, that of the French from Moscow. W# are told tlftt not 
a living creature escaped out of this horrible Bulgaria, save man—and he, 
bare and destitute of everything that constitutes a soldier—without arms, 
without aficoutrements, without baggage, and, as the French would say, 
completdy demoralized I—all the draft horses, and cattle of every kind; all 
those of the cavaby and artillery, dead;—all tlie guns, csirriages, waggons, 
ammunition, and provisions, left behind as spoil for the Turks. The extent 
of Iheae disasters Is endeavoured to be concealed at Petersburgh, wbm the 
war, from the first, was unpopular; but now men shake ttw heads, by 
which, like the shake of Burleigh’s in the play, they mean a great deal, 
though they wy nothing; and they are afraid to write, as all letters are in¬ 
spected at the post-office. It is to be hoped that this disastrous campaign 
will have taught the young emperor a lesson of moderation, which will 
couA|^ him to seek for peace rather than conquest. 

Tlid second paper on ‘ Records and Regis^ation ’ is very learned— 
and what is a rare case with very learned articles does not lack 
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amusement. We arc really ^rlad to see that the labours of the com- 
tnissioners for inquiring into the laws of real property have the approval 
of ‘ The Quarterlyand that these* commissioners are described as 
pursuing their inquiries “ diligently and ably.*’ We are not suspicious 
of this praise ; for we have reason to believe that neither official frowns 
nor smiles would deter the gentlemen who form this commission from 
a stern discharge of their duty. The principles laid down in this arti¬ 
cle are precisely those upon which the most important parts of the 
celebrated speech of Mr. Brougham, last session, were grounded. 
The reviewer speaks tlius of a general registration in England— 

It is evident that the present system is so ingeniously contrived, that it 
must be admitted to be wrong in whatever manner the question be decided. 
If the English statutes Rre advantageous, they ought to be forthwith ex¬ 
tended to every county ;—if disadvantageous, they should be forthwith re¬ 
pealed; for it is not easily reconciled to any sound principles of legislation 
that the law of real property should change on passing under Temple Bar— 
that there should be two different codes for Fulham and for Putney—for 
Holborn and High Holborn,—or that a protection against fraud should be 
afforded to Yorkshire which is denied to the men of I^ancaster, on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the Kibble, 

The article on ‘Hajji Baba,’ though somewhat late, is exceedingly 
clever. How true is the philosophy with which it commences :— 

An old acquaintance of ours, as remarkable for the grotesque queerness 
of his •physiognomy, as for the kindness and gentleness of his disposition, 
was asked by a friend, where he had been ? He replied, he had been seeing 
the lion, which was at that time an object of curiosity—(we are not sure 
whether it was Nero or Cato) —: * And what,’ rejoined the querist, ‘ did the 
lion think of you ?’ The jest passed as a good one; and yet under it lies 
something that is serious and true. 

When a civilized people have gazed, at their leisure, upon one of those 
uninstructed productions of rude nature whom they term barbarians, the 
next object of natural curiosity is, to learn what opinion the barbarian has 
formed of the new state of society into which he is introduced—what the lion 
thinks of his visiters. Will the simple, unsophisticated being, we ask our¬ 
selves, be more inclined to reverence us, who direct the thunder and light¬ 
ning by our command of electricity—controul the course of tlie winds by our 
steam-engines—turn night into day by our gas—erect the most stupendous 
edifices by our machinery—soar into mid-air like eagles—at pleasure dive 
into the earth like moles ?—or, to take us as individuals, and despise the 
effemenate child of social policy, whom the community have deprived of half 
his rights—who dares not avenge a blow without having recourse to a con¬ 
stable—who, like a pampered jade, cannot,go but thirty miles a day without 
a halt—or endure hunger, were it only for twenty-four hours, wi^out suf¬ 
fering and complaint—whose life is undignified by trophies acqunr^ in the 
chase or the battle—and whose death is not graced by a few preliminary 
tortures, applied to the most sensitive parts, in order to ascertain his decided 
superiority to ordinary mortals ? We are equally desirous to know what 
the swarthy stranger may think of our social institutions, of our complicated 
system of justice in comparison with the dictum of the chief, sitting in the 
rate,of the village, or the award ef the elders of the tribe, assembled around 
flie council fire ; and even, in a lower and lighter point of View, what he 
thinks of our habits and forms of ordinary life,—that artificial and conven- 
tioitd ceremonial, which so broadly distinguishes different ranks from each 
other,, and binds together so closely those who belong to the same grahe* 

And now for Mr. Southey. * Elementary Teaching * is a capital 
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specimen of the great merils and the great faults of this writer. The 
quantity of the odds and ends of knowledge which he brings to bear 
on every question is perfectly as^nishing; and no man can tack his 
scraps together into a more appropriate or graceful garment. In this 
vesture there is nothing of the formality of the patchwork of indifferent 
artists—nothing of the violent contrasts of form and colour of which 
our grandmothers were so proud in their quilting; but the whole is a 
piece of beautifiil embroidery, in which the old and the new are so 
intimately blended, that neither the ancient tatters of silk, nor the mo¬ 
dern bits of buckram can be easily separated by an unpractised»eve. 
The garment is a sightly garment—and it only lacks strength and 
durability. It will not stand a good tug. Nothing can be more de¬ 
lightful than Mr. Southey’s account of the early history of scholastic 
education; and admirable, indeed, are the lessons which he draws 
from his storehouse of anecdote:— 

liittle did King Solomon apprehend, when his unfortunate saying 
concerning the rod fell from his lips, that it would occasion more 
havoc among birch trees than was made among the cedars for the building 
of his temple, and his house of the forest of T-ebanon ! Many is the phle- 
botomist \Yho, with this text in his mouth, has taken the rod in hand, when 
he himself, for ill teaching, or ill temper, or both, has deserved it'far more 
than the poor boy who, whether slow of comprehension, or stupified by 
terror, has stood enirussed and trembling before him. But the theory that 
severity was indispensably required had been formed to justify the practice 
—as theories never will be wanting in support of any practice, however pre¬ 
posterous and unjust—and then the practice must be continued to support 
the theory I Boys were flogged, not for any offence which they had com¬ 
mitted, not for anything which tliey had done or left undone, not for incapa¬ 
city of learning or unwillingness to Icani, but upon the abstract principle 
that they ought to be flogged—and that, upon the authority of the wisest 
of men, the child would be spoiled if the rod were spared I Erasmus relates 
an atrocity of one whom he does not indeed name, but who is believed to be 
Colet, the dean of St. Paul's, a good as well as a munificent man ; and, 
strange as it may seem, said by Erasmus himself to have delighted in chil¬ 
dren with a natural and Christian feeling; nevertheless he thought no disci¬ 
pline could be too severe in his school, and whenever he dined there, one or 
two boys were served up to bo flogged for the dessert. On one such occa¬ 
sion, when Erasmus was present, he called up a meek, gentle boy of ten 
years old, who bad lately been earnestly commended to his care by a tender 
mother, ordered him to be flogged for some pretended fault which the child 
had never committed, and saw him flogged till the victim was feinting 
under the scourge; ‘ not that he has deserved this,' said he aside to Eras¬ 
mus, while this was going on, * but it is fit to humble him I' These indubi¬ 
table facts may render credible the commencement of llobert the Devil’s 
career, as related in the romance; and the story of the schoolman, whom 
the boys put to death with their penknives. 

Is not this capital ?—Is not this a shaking of our old iusUtutions 
with a vengeance ? What, abolish (he rod, Mr. Southey, in spite of 
King Solomon and Dr. Busby; in spite, too, let us tell you, of many 
of the Busbys of the present day? )Vby this is a fearful backsliding 
of the laureate—this is the “old Thomas Day*’ of the Joan'of Arc 
times come back. And yet the man does not say a word that can 
affqpt any living human being. “ Dr. Parr was the last learned school¬ 
master who was professedly an amateur of the rod'*—and “ Chwity- 
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Bctu)ol6 seem to have been the last places in which the old system of 
bftrbarity was retained/* Is the rod then abolished at Fton?—or 
Winchester? Are not youn^ men o£ eighteen yet obliged to submit 
to this horrible degradation, this tearing up of all the feelings of de¬ 
cency and honour ? And why do they submit? What is it restrains 
their natural impulse to spit at the ruthless pedagogue, and tell him 
that his enforcement of such a custom is a disgrace to the country and 
the age in which he lives? Because the slightest resistance would 
be followed by the dreadful and still more atrocious penalty of expul¬ 
sion# We have stated in a former number what this penalty means—• 
ruin for life. When Dr. Keate came to the head-mastership of Eton, 
he is said to have flogged eighty of the fifth and sixth forms for a 
month, on account of their non-compliance with a new, and to them 
arbitrary, regulation ; and we have heard that within these few years 
one of three brothers, the major, the minor, or the minimus, was 
flogged every morning —for stupidity, A^d then Mr. Southey talks 
of these things, as if they belonged to a past age. We wish he had 
spoken of flogging, as a system, with the same indignation he speaks 
of fagging. These words, on that subject, are in the present * Quar¬ 
terly 

There is nothing to be said in defence of the system which might not be 
applied in defence of the slave-trade, or the Turkish despotism; and it is to 
he hoped that public opinion will put it down before some fla^ant case of 
brutaUtjfc shall call for a public example. 

We remember that it was considered a great piece of Jacobinism 
in the ‘Examiner,’ about ten years since, to write in much milder 
terms of this atrocity, 

And yet the writer of this article in the ‘ Quarterly’ does speak such 
home truths to the ears of those who would have scouted them from 
any professedly liberal writer, that we cannot but admire and quote;— 

Whatever simplification was made in the dd grammar, the method of 
teaching continued, till our own days, to be what Professor Pillans calls 
mechanical rather than intellectual. Milton complained that we did “ amiss 
to spend seven or eight years in scraping together as much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year 
and he might have added—as is in one year forgotten by the greater number 
of those who have thus imperfectly acquired it. What was amiss in Milton’s 
time lyis not been amended. It is observed by Paley tliat, at our public 
schools, “ quick parts are cultivated, slow ones are neglected,” The remark 
will hold good of all large schools, and of the large majority of smaller ones 
as well; and the reason wherefore there should be this general failure— 
wherefore so ve^ few are made scholars so as to retain in after life the 
scholarship which they have acquired in boyhood—is, that few are under the 
necessity of keeping up their knowledge of tins kind, few have the opportunity 
of exercising it, and fewer still the inclination. Of this, both boys and masters 
are, each in their station, sensible. The boy, unless he is destined for one of 
the learned professions, or has a disposition for learning, persuades himself 
that learning can be of no use tOohim ; that he has been sent to school 
beqause it is the custom, and because his father was there before Wm; but 
thMr RS soon as he shall have left school, he may forget his Latin and 
Bs he very well knows his father has forgotten them, and as it is the 
custom 'Rius, the whole thick-head fmily, and a great propojtan, 

alsoi of with better wits, who are bom to fiup, liuen and the silver 
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spoon, feel, Ihink, speak, and act accordingly; and thus, it should be added 
in justice to aU paraes, it is generally expected by their parents that they 
should act* 

When, then, will ultimately reform the great schools—^banish the 
flogging and the fagging systems—and make education to be, what 
the word really means—a preparation for the grave duties of after^ 
life, and not a mode of spending the best years of youth in the most 
useless and uncomfortable manner that can possibly be desvied ?—The 
utter inability of the systems of those great schools to keep pace with 
the general intellectual improvement of the age ;—and the growing 
rivalry of a few schools, where not only what is really useful is taught, 
but where boys are treated us rational and accountable beings, and 
not driven into obedience like brute beasts—these things will work the 
reform. Already two or three of the public schools, which it would be 
invidious to mention, are falling into utter decay, and are become “ the 
shadows of a shade.** And this will be the case with ally unless the 
])rinciples upon which theyVe conducted are absolutely changed.— 
Hear ye, who talk of your superior acquirements, and lockdown upon 
the vulgar herd,—liear ye what Mr. Southey says of the condition to 
which ye arc fast coming, if ye do not bestir yourselves in the race 
which ye are now doomed to run:— 

In proportion as informaiion is' diffused among all classes, it becomes 
essential not merely to the well-being but to the stability of the state, that 
the education of the higher classes should be rendered more efficient; mid 
that they should take witli them from our public schools and universities 
something more than the manners and spirit, and that sort of knowledge of the 
world which lliey cannot help acquiring there. For it is not to the heredi- 
ta^ nobility alone that considerable political power,—actual power a* well as 
influence,—is intrusted by our practical constitution. Country gentlemen, and 
in a less degree those who are born to an inheritance of commercial wealth, 
have their share of this power, and are born also to the responsibilities and 
duties which power of any kind brings with it. Now it is for the general 
good, even more than for that of the privileged classes themselves, that their 
privileges, power, and influence should be preserved; but this cannot be, 
unless the possessors show themselves worthy of the advantages which they 
enjoy, and able to defend and to maintain them. In a country like this, the 
constitution cannot be kept together by the attraction of cohesion: assailed 
it is, and shaken it may be, by some hurricane of popular opinion raised by 
political jugglers, who, like Lapland witches, “ can sell a storm for a dollar, 
which for ten thousand they cannot allay.” Whatever is for the gfeneral 
good, whatever is just and reasonable, will ultimately stand: but unless they 
who shall be depositaries of this power, when the storm rages, are so qua- 
lifted as to make it manifest that it is for the general good, and therefore 
reasonable and just and necessary that they should continue in their here¬ 
ditary station, they must fall. It is no wisdom to dissemble this; the way 
to overcome danger is to provide against it, and expect it, and meet it 
resolutely. 

Tliis is excellent. But why docs Mr. Southey, while he speaks the 
truth himself, quarrel with others for speaking it? 

The schoolmastar, it has been said, is abroad. It was said in a* tone 
and tmper implying that, in the opinion of the speaker, certain of our insti¬ 
tutions had as much to apprehend from the progress of popular education, 
as ftlb Roman Catholic religion has to fear from the circulation of the 
Scriptures. 
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: “The temper in which these memorable words were used, as we un¬ 
derstand them, was this—that the people, in the schoolmaster, had a 
shield against the possible oppression^ of the soldier;—and that op¬ 
pression of any kind, whether it came in the form of the power of the 
sword, or the power of the law, could not stand against that great 
principle, that government is for the good of all, and for the injury of 
none. This principle the people learn to assert with the tone of men 
knowing their own strength, when they understand, thoroughly, in the 
spread of general information, what are the real foundations upon 
which the rule of a free and an enlightened nation can alone be built. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Southey in the following, and many other 
passages, and cannot in the least understand wherein he differs from 
the warmest advocates of education; and why he talks of “ the tares 
amongst the wheat,” when he alludes to those men, who, above all 
others, have made it necessary that the ‘ Quarterly Review* should 
write in such a stjlc as this:— 

. The maxim that it is politic to keep the people in ignorance, will not be 
maintained in any country where the rulers are conscious of upright inten¬ 
tions, and confident likewise in the intrinsic worth of the ifistiluUons wliich 
it is their duty to uphold, knowing those institutions to be founded on “the 
rock of righteous principles. They know, also, that" the best means of pre¬ 
serving them from danger is so to promote the increase of general informa¬ 
tion, as to make the people perceive how intimately their own well-being 
depends upon the stability of the state, thus making them wise to obedience. 
Sir William D'Avenant, who lived in an age little favourable to the principles 
of free government, saw this truth distinctly. “ The received opinion that 
the people ought to be continued in ignorance,” said he, ” is a maxim 
sounding like the little subtlety of one that is a statesman only by birth or 
Ijcard, and merits not his place by much thinking. For ignorance is rude, 
censorious, jealous, obstinate, and proud; these being exactly the ingredients 
of which disobedience is made: and obedience proceeds from ample consi¬ 
deration, of which knowledge consists; and knowledge will soon put into 
one scale the weight of oppression, and in the other, the heavy burden 
which disobedience lays on us in the effects of civil war; and then, even 
tyranny will seem much lighter, when the hand of supreme power binds up 
our load, and lays it artfully on us, than disobedience, (the parent of confu¬ 
sion) when we all load one another, in which every one irregularly increases 
his felloVs burden to lessen his own.” 

But Mr, Southey, while he quotes this excellent passage of D’Avc- 
nimt,^oe.s not tell us wherein we^ of these days, differ from that writer, 
who lived too n^r a period when men of all sides were apt to run to 
arms, for the redress of grievances, or the enforcement of tyranny. 
After the ward of the parliament, he might indeed be pardoned for per¬ 
ceiving only one political consequence of knowledge.—“Knowledge 
will soon put into one scale the weight of oppresmuj and, in the otherj, 
the heavy burden which disobedience lays on us in the effects Qf civil 
war!* But knowledge will do something more now-a-daySp It will 
put into one scale tlic weight of the oppression;—and it will hang up 
the scale before the eyes of ineu, to shew what a hateful thing oppress 
d)oh ls> and how it disturbs tlie happy equilibrium of the social 
aitd, efne by one, it will throw its own arguments into the opposite 

as a feather perhaps at first, but gradually gat^^lliS 
consistency—and, one by one, it will wring from jite 
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wie9 aHmhisbnft and qoalificaUoos, (such aa those now wimag 
from the ‘ Quartwly Review’^ ^hieh will swell, and swell the oounier- 
poise of the oppresuon^ilf, at last, the beam trembles—and the se alc 
sinks—and the oppression altogether perishes, or leaves but “ dust in 
the balance—and the schoolmaster triumphs, and rejoices, abovo 
all, that such wonders can be wrought by his ministry, and that tht? 
sword is but a feeble rush, when set agmqst his power, which has 
taug^ht men thoroughly to know, and, knowing, steadily to maint^n. 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so.” 

We leam that Mr. Southey disapproves, in some respects, of the 
London University. We were prepared for this;—but we were not 
prepared for this capital preface to this disapproval, of which we must 
indulge ourselves in qudtltig some of the best passages:— 

It is possible to raise the Itandard of knowledge in a community, as it is 
to raise the standard of comforts and there is not the same danger in raising 
it; for in the one case uneasy desires and habits of imprudent expenditure 
may be produced, but with the Other the means of enjoyment are imparted, 
and that enjoyment is the only one in the indulgence of which there can be 
no excess, and from which no evil can arise. This point will not be con¬ 
tested. Neither is it a question of dispute whether the metropolis is t||^ 
most convenient place that could be chosen in which to establish a.tiiird 
university. The colleges erected and to be erected in London, cannot have 
the effect of rendering such an institution less wanted in the north of 
land ; neither could tne foundation of one in the north lessen the necessiw 
for these colleges in London, where the circumstances of the age require 
them. If the metropolis be, as certainly it is, the most unfitting place to 
which young men could be brought for collegiate education, who snould be 
under no om6r restraint than the little which any coU^ale discipline, eotu 
sisteDt with the usages and spirit and feelings of this nation, con '&p[dy, It it 
as certainly the fitt^t place in which those who are idready domeaucatod 
there can receive the education which it is now proposed to oSee them,— 
the only place in which the greater niimber of them can receive it, and tile 
most convenient for all, all things considered. 

Wherefore, then, doth Mr. Southey quarrel with the fou&dera of the 
London University, the necessity for whose foundation he so distiiictly 
admits?—^First, about a name. He calls .the appellation ** University, 
inappropriate and arrogant'*—an “ assumption of sd^re^nty ;*'^and 
in a note, in which he quotes Sir William Buck, from Mr. Dyer, he 
appears to think that such a title is already in force, ;and that the 
city of London might claim the dignity of University, seeing that it 
poBsesses those valuable institutions of learning, the four Inns of 
Court, the lesser Inns, and Gresham College. Truly, in many respei^ 
the city of liondon, in these venerable institutions, offers a vety 
likeneas of what nn University was, not many years ago, and vhai im 
Univinity might hme long aonUnmd to ie, but fo^, ^ mneral inteW 
lectual advancement of the people. Ifl the four Innt of “ where 
degrees are conferred,*' not a single qualification is r^nired but the 
eating of acertaip number of dinners)—and thou^ Inures were 
deHvi^ there,’' Itl days long gone by, it reserved for the London 
Uldvihsity first tfi teach the law student ihH rationale of bis profession, 
by ^ most entire mode of oral instruction. Gresham College* 
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Ifl on a par with the absurdity of the teaching of the four Inns of 
Court;—or rather, it goes far beyond'them in absurdity. Lectures, 
during a certain week, are ordered to be delivered in a room over the 
Royal Exchange ;—we believe they must be in Latin ;—no one goes 
lo hear them, and that circumstance is a lucky one for the lecturer, 
seeing that no preparation is made, and, that if an audience did ga¬ 
ther together, he would sadly puzzled what to do with them. So 
muchafur Mr. Southey's University ot‘ the City of London;—and so 
much for the arrogance of those who, professing and teaching every 
branch of knowledge, (except that one branch, which the most richly 
endo^ved body of men in the world are especially appointed to teach, 
without fee, to all comers) call this institutiojj “ an University.’’ Thus 
it is with all such reasonings as the piece logic before us, which 
clings to forms rather than to realities ;—ana would prefer the ghost 
of some piece of antiquity to uphold, thail the real flesh and blood 
vigour of an establishraeut suited^ to our times, and doing an infinity 
of good, at a moderate cost, to all who put themselves under its guid¬ 
ance. We rejoice lo say that number is not a small one.* 

But we come at lust lo the old objection on the score that Divinity 
is not systematically taught at the London University ; and here Mr. 
Southey presses into his service pamphleteers and paragraph writers, 
as if ha was proud of the meanest ally, and doubtful of his own un¬ 
aided prowess, Mr. Southey, however, is sulEciently bold in his 

* Amongst the great advantages of tliis TTniversity to those inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don who are dispustHl lo cultivate the elegant branches of learning, we think it no 
mean benefit that, at a convenient hour, and for a very trifling expense, they may 
attend lectures on the literature of the modern languages. The professorA, in 
these departments, aro all exceedingly able men ;—and most of them are distin¬ 
guished as popular writers. The j>r«fessor of Italian literature, well known us an 
accomplished scholar, will deliver a course of twelve lectures on the Ch lando Inna~ 
worato of BoJaKUO, and Bf.uni’s Rifavimento ; the Morgnnle Maggxore of PULCI; 
the OriantJo Fnrioso of AntoSTo; Atnadigi ll. Tasso ; the i2iccirtrc/c«o of 
Fortigueuha, In the delivejy of these lectures abstruse criticism will be 
avoided, as it is intended to render them interesting, even to persons to whom the 
Study of Italian literature is a matter of mere recreation. The following among 
othe^ points, will !)e discussed. A sliort historical review of the chivalrous ages Will 
be given, wherein sonu^of the various stories of the romanesgue j)Oets will be traced 
^ theft* first houixe^''*aiid thus tlie history of this species of poetiy will be inquired 
into. The main simjects of the several p(Kims will be so sepai*ated, that the indi¬ 
vidual order and connexion of their plans may become'evident, in spite of the 
variety of incidents. Tbe characters Of the most remarkable personages wfll be 
Bjialypd and compared. ^ The kind of machinery employed by these po^ts Will 
examined, and its peculiarities jiointed out and illustrated. The art with which 
tlie episodes are introduced, and the beauty of some of them (both as Idtttract oom- 
positions and constituent parts of a whole poem) will be considered. The de¬ 
scriptive powers of the poets will be weighed, and the general qualities of their 
style will meet with attention. With reference to the qualities of style, the 
Merits of Bfrki’s Rifavimtnio will he im'xstigated, and the charms of AaroeTo'e 
Mctioa particularly attended to. C)rl|finiil matter will be distinguished from 
uuns; and wliat is bingular and jieculiar from what may be considered as pmallel 
j Authors will be compared one with another, so that they may be 
and duly npprmated. That his arguments may be better understckld, 
the fWew will liluRtrate them with appropriate quotations. Thete 
will bmn about the middle of February; and we have the highest eXpectajiledtf 
wey will be productive of great pleasure, as well as the most solid benefit, to 
those who are fortunate enough to have oppoitunities of attendij^ 
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assertions, to be able to stand alone; and be calls nick-naines, as if 
he had never felt their annoyance. “ That the scheme, as ori^nally 
framed, would have tended to loosen and dissolve the ties by which 
men are attached to the constitution of these kingdoms, we know; 
and that it was intended to do so we believe.” So says the reviewer. 
How then—have you not told us “ ignorance is rude, censorious, 
jealous, obstinate, and proud—these being exactly the ingredients of 
which disobedience is made and will a university in which th^ use¬ 
ful and liberal arts, the sciences, professional learning, and elegant 
literature are taught, be an exception to your general rule? But then 
there is no divinity chair; and “ those who are of any denomination 
which cuds in ist or will proj)erly encourage the college in 

which any religion may taught, or none.” We, individually, have 

a deep reg*ard for the churcli of England—but we have not, therefore, 
a contempt for those who dissent from her doctrines. We neither 
• undervalue their numbers nor thek power; and even Mr. Southey 
dare not undervalue the piety of the greater proportion of them. 
Have the members of these sects, whom even the most intolerant 

If ' 

would not scruple to cull Christians, made a rout about this non- 
teaching of theology in the London University, the stale hug-bear 
and party-ery against it? Look at the names of its council. There 
is indeed no bishop there—we wish there had been—but there are 
several men whom some of the best bishops of thej)resent day would 
embrace with the warmth of Christian iellowship, and own that their 
motives were above all suspicion. These men are not afraid to leave 
their young men, in religious mutters, to the care of their parents or 
guardians, and to the guidance of their spiritual pastors. It is the 
ordinary course of society with regard to young men, after they have 
passed the age of the mere schoolboy. And why, then, is the church 
of England lube afraid of the same course; as if its doctrines would in¬ 
cur the danger of falling into disesteein, if they were not made irksome 
and ridiculous, as the matin and eveiiina: bells of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge make them. The truth is, the church will be exclusive, even in 
matters which do not belong to church discipline ; and it has a right 
to be so if it please, for it is rich enough, and powerful enough. 
But why will its mistaken supporters quarrel with others, because they 
are not exclusive also ? The church has a right, of course, to its 
colleges ill London; %ut it has no right to say that those are indiffe¬ 
rent to all religion ’'who send their children to a place of instruction 
where there are no exclusions ; and that those “ who are attached by 
feeling and principle to our free constitution in church and state, 
must necessarily prefer the King’s College,” We believe that some of 
those who are most warmly attached to this constitution, and who 
have no feeling but that of goodwill towards the church, would rather 
that she did not make arrogant pretenaaons lo superior holiness, which 
only cause her adversaries to laugh her. The reviewer very pro¬ 
perly says of these institutons, “ There is room enough for both 
but tjjis room is not honestly to be gained, by narrowing the ground 
upon which either ought to stand. 

The fifth article of the present Number is a most interesting notice 
of Clapperton’s ‘Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa,' wriN 

O 2 
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ten with that intimate hnowledgfe of the subject, and with that agree¬ 
able manner of imparting such knowledge, which has given the 
‘ Quarterly’ a deservedly high reputation for its mode of treating mat¬ 
ters connected with geographical Discovery* 

The sixth and seventh articles,—the Equitable Jurisdiction over 

Parents and Children, the other, on the Trade of the United States 
with the West Indies, we have not had time to peruse. 

• _- ■ - 

We have many books on our table which shall receive a speedy 
notice; our space at present will only allow us to say a word of a 
pretty trifle. 

The Musical BijjH 

We ought to have noticed the ‘ Musical B^ou’ at the beginning of 
the jear, inasmuch as it is one of the ‘Annuals’—but it is a filling 
gift to a fair lady at any season, and needs not the new year to make 
it acceptable. It is indeed exceedingly suitably got up: the prints are 
pretty, the songs are pretty, the whole thing ig pretty. The waltz, 
Weber’s last composition, is attractive for Us own merit, as well as 
from the singular interest which its being the last effort of a great 
genius must necessarily throw around it. There are also some very 
pleasing verses by Sir Walter Scott. But besides these gems, the 
general character of the whole is extremely agreeable, and singularly 
well-fitted to make the work a welcome present to the piano-fortes of 
our fair friends. 
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curren^I^mr. tooke’s letter to 

LORD GRENVILLE,^ 

Jf the name of Mr. Tooke affixed to a work of this nature were not 
of itself a sufficient recommendation, we should venUire to point out 
the matter contained in the ^Letter to Lord Grenville’ as peculiarly 
worthy of the attention of such of our readers as are led, by a sense of 
its national imiiortance, to take an interest in a subject, the discussion 
ol' which atlbrds so little of what, in common parlance, is termed 
amusement: nor, we are sure, will they deem any apology necessary 
lor the extent of this article, especially at the prCvSent moment, when 
the hap]>y settlement of a question which has long agitated and 
distracted the political world will, we hope, attbrd all parties more 
leisure, as well as more aptitiidd, for the calm and patient discussion 
of the numerous questions relating to the financial state of the country. 
Ever since^the great fall of the prices of many commodities, especially 
of agricultural jiroduce, which took place soon after the passing of the 
act, commonly called “ Mr. Pcefs Bill,*^ under which the Bank of 
England resumed casli payments, a great number and variety of elabo¬ 
rate publications and long speeches have been continually addressed to 
the legislature and to the jmblic, attributing to that measure effects upon 
the currency little short of a revolution in the property of the country. 
“In the discussion,” says Mr. Tooke, “which took place in both 
Houses of Parliament, at the close of last session, on the Smail Note 
Bill, and in the diflerent pamphlets and articles of t^e periodical press 
which have appeaHH upon the subject of the currency, it seems to 
have been implicitly assumed, that Mr. Ricardo, and all those who 
with him maintained that the utmost operation of Mr. Peel’s bill on 
the value of the currency could not exceed three or four per cent., have 
been manifestly wrong, for that the notorious effect of that bill had 
been to depress prices to an extent computed by the most moderate at 
not less than twenty-five per cent/, but by the generality of persons at 
a much higher rate. Assertions to thte effect have of late been repeated 
so often, and with so much confidence, while hardly any, or only 

* A Letter to Lord Grenville on the EfFects ascribed to the Resumption of Cash 
Payft^ents on the Value of the Currency.^By Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. 
Murray. 1829. 
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feeble contradiction has been offered to them, that they seem to 
pass current and unquestioned as a part of.our financial and com- 
creed. These assertions, and the doctrines founded upon them, 
^0 calculated, while they remain unco«lrftdicted and unrefuled, not 
,tOhily to falsify an important portion of the history of our monetary sys¬ 
tem, but to exercise a considerable and tihjyhTrvnir; influence on the 
future proceiedjfi^ of the legislature regar^g the currency.” 

The holders of these opinions have in consequence been continually 
calling upq^ the legislature to repair the evil they had produced. To 
give & detailed account of the various nft^mms proposed by these 
gentlemeu would be foreign to our present purpose, as it is not the 
remedy for the disorder, but its presence, which is the point in dispute; 
and our attention for the present must be directed to the enquiry as to 
the accuracy of the arguments, by which ce|pMb symptoms are, by the 
different writers upon this question, held to^ii^onchisive or fallacious 
in proving the existence of the disease. Thus much wc may, perhaps, 
be allowed to observe, that if a revolution in the value of property 
really was produced in 1820, to the extent contended for, by an alter¬ 
ation of Uie value of the currency, as much injustice would be done, 
and as much confusion produced by another alteration of the standard 
in 1830, as by that which it is contefMed was effected by Mr. Peel’s bill. 

> The question as to tlie ninouut of the alteration in the exchangeable 
value of money, or, as it is sometimes called, the amount of the depre¬ 
ciation of the circulating medium during the Bank restriction, we have 
always considered set at rest by the admirable writings of Mr. 
Ricardo upon the subject of currency, particularly by that entitled ‘ The 
High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes;' 
a re-perusal which we have always found amply sufficient to con- 
yipce us of the unsouadiiess of the opinions to which we have just now 
adyerted, and to confirm us in our conviction of the soundness of the 
doctrine maintain^-^both in the writings and speeches of that most 
eminent politicail. wSnomist, that the dilFerance between the market 
and mint price of gold, during the Bank restriction, was an accurate 
m^ftsure of the depreciation of the circulating medium during tliUt 
period.. At the time Mr. Ricardo wrote, he had to contend with ad- 
who denied the existence of any depreciation, and their 
obj^M^ha to the accuracy of the test he proposecl i'or ascertaining the 
value of the circulating medium he successfully refuted. His eon- 
clusipua have since assailed by the advocate^f opinions the very 
opposite to tliose which were held by bis forfflP opponents—per¬ 
sons who with him would admit the depreciation of the currency, but 
would carry the amount of that depreciation far beyond the limits 
which his teslilirould assign to it. The accuracy of this test tliey im¬ 
pugn, by the production of certain facts which, they maintain, tf 
^ue, jwp inconsistent with its validity. The same course was pur- 
MUpi by those wlio attacked bis theory during the discussion which 
Pfi^i»ded the resumption of ca^h payments. As may be snpposed, 
of the two parties of assailants are diametriciily opposed to 
their mode^of attack is the same—it i^^Vliat they are 
» practically, or from expetiencev in 

to a^fu%,f^reacall|. Their method of argument ba» indeed Ibe 
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merit of bdngf easy; and If that be 6. merit in fheir eyeSi it certainly 
has the merit of being the very reverse of theoretical. 

Tlieory is the deduction of a few inferences from a mnHHude of 
facts; every conclusion being supported by inferences from evsgy 
fact which bears upon it. * In the ** practical** method (we give it ^s 
name, because we do not know what to call it, apd it is not 
the invention of a word,} ^e inferences and conclusions nrp Ab 
multitude, the facts are few and far between. 

The facts upon which t|ie.ultra-depreciatioiiists (we beg.lt^ir potdpns 
for giving them such a'^dl^eer name, but, once fur alt, it will lave tie 
much circumlocution) support their theory, are Ist, The low amount 
of bullion ill the cofferH of the Bank during the restriction; gndly, 
the state of prices of a great variety of commodities, at various 
periods before and dufjw the restriction, and after the enactment of 
Mr. Peel’s bill; 3rdl|^ The amount of the issues of the Bank of 
England. 

The inferences drawn from the firs^ of these, viz. Uie state of the 
coffers of the Bank, include the only one, in our opinion, which hps 
any importance. It is admitted that gold, during the Bank restric¬ 
tion, being no loiigor used as ^circulating medium, became a mere com¬ 
modity. The variations then of%ie price of gold* occasioned by an 
excess of the currency, were liable to be counteracted, or enhanced, 
like those of any other commodity, by intrinsic causes of fluctuation 
—causes existing in the state of the demand and supply of the 
precious metals. A vast quantity of gold is alleged by the ultra*- 
depreciaiionists, to have been thrown upon.^e bullion market of the 
world, by the adoption of an inconvertible paper currency id ^ this 
country; and of this a corresponding depression in^lbe exchangeable 
value of the precious metals was the natural result. Hence the 
depreciation of our circulating medium was to be measured from la 
much lower standard }}rice than that which W4^in use previous to 
the Bank restriction. We confess we never attimuted much impor¬ 
tance even to this point; and were, at the time it was first started, 
fully satisfied with the arguments by which Mr. Tooke, in a former 
work, (to which, in tlie course of this article, we Shall have frequept 
occasion to refer,) combated the facts and reasonings by whioh^Jlras 
attempted to prove a general diminution of the exchangeable '^ue Of 
bullion during the twenty years succeeding th^ year 17^. Mr. 
Tooke, in his pr(^|^ pamphlet, alludes to these arguments contained 
in his former which he conceives to be either little knowni 

or uot deemed to be conclusive." We suspect the former to be the 
case ; b^d it come from any one but the ait^or himself, We 

shouM have entered our protest against the uSe hflrthe expresoldh 
** Hule known,’* as applied to the work on ‘High and Loy Priori* 
that work, and the valuable matterJt contains, are kUNim' and 
^ipmciated by all those who are desirous df making tht^sdves 
acquainted with the subject of currency. To those indeed, and they 
are a gre^ majority, especially qn subjects the inVesttgation of 
which is attended with some trouble and difficulty, wl^o take up their 
o^oions without making themselves, in ain^egiea^inaSIcrs of the* 
> 0 iS»> be^ amongst that class* to Wi^ whw have adopted 
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the ideas of Iheiiltra-depreciationists it probably is little known as 
it is not strange that the contents of a book should be unknown to 
those who habitually dread any research which leads them beyond the 
pages of a pamphlet, or a review. It is for this reason that we are 
glad that Mr. Tooke has taken the opportunity afforded him by the 
permission which he has obtained, to publish some facts hitherto 
unknown to the public, of reviving the subject and of directing the 
attention of the public to his former arguments. Mr. Tooke has 
published in his late pamphlet a Table delivered by the Bank to the 
committee in 1819 ; shewing the state of tfle cash and bullion in the 
coffers of the Bank, the amount of their discounts, advances to 
Government, and notes in circulation for each year during the period 
of the restriction. These accounts were granted by the Bank under 
a condition that they should not be made public ; but ten years 
having elapsed since the period of its communication to the com¬ 
mittee, the reasons, whatever they may have been, which induced the 
directors to withhold it from the public, seem to have vanished, and 
Mr. Tooke has obtained permission to publish it. 

That part of the Table which shews the amount of bullion kept dur¬ 
ing the restriction in the coffers of the bank, takerrin conjunction with 
a table of a similar nature in Mr, Take’s pamphlet on the currency in 
1825, tends materially to confirm the arguments of those who maintain 
that the quantity of the precious metals, which went, in consequence of 
the bank restriction, to swell the general circulation of the world, was 
much exaggerated. The bank directors seem by no means to have 
availed themselves, as has been supposed, of the power which the re¬ 
striction gave them to liberate that portion of their capital, which, 
under the ordinary circumstances of liability to pay their notes in 
cash, they would have been obliged to keep in their coffers in the shape 
of bullion. On the contrary, the bank directors (for what reasons we 
know not) seem to|iavekept a very considerable stock of gold in their 
coffers during the whole period of the restriction. In the period of ten 
years succeeding the bank restriction, that is, from 1798 to 1808 inclu¬ 
sive, the average amount of bullion in the bank coffers was, it appears, 
about six millions, being nearly the same amount as in the period of 

to 1797. In the period of five years next ensuing, 
that^i^tim 1808 to 1812 both inclusive, the average was about five 
millions, fn the pext period of five years the average was about six 
millions. And the two remaining years, previous kj^he passing of Mr. 
Peel's act, exhibit a declining amount of treasBl in the coffers of 

the bank, the amount in 1818 being about ten millions, and in 1819 
about six. , . 

Thus it appefes that'during the bank restriction no great addition 
can have been niade to the stock of bullion in the markets of the world, 
from th^f’quantity of gold set free from the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
fp * I tends materially to confirm the opinion stated in Mr, 

Tooke s former work, that a sum from fourteen to fifteen millions is 
an ^mple allowance for the quetitity of gdld which went from this 
country ^ tk® mass of the precious metals in the rest of the 

world; atka wnf^ soas it went, must have tended, ccBteris pari^ust 
Ip dtiAinisn th^r valuC But, as Mr, Tooke justiy observes, ** dtb^r 
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things were not the same. For while, as a consequence of the bank 
Testnction, about twelve or millions of our coin went abroad, 

there was, in consequence of the wars on the continent, which were, 
with few intervals, coincident with the period referred to, a great and 
unusual absorption of the metals, and particularly gold, in the treasures 
and military chests of the belligerent powers. It is probable that, at 
the same time, more of the metals than usual was hoarded by the in- 
habiiattis of those states of the continent which were either the seat of 
war, or which had issued paper to excess. There were likewise some 
periods of tlic war, particularly the interval between 1808 and 1813, 
when, by the violent anti-commercial decrees and regulations of the 
trencli government, there was great difficulty and danger attending 
the transmission of bills of exchange, and when, in fact, commercial 
operations, depending on credit, were nearly suspended. Such ob¬ 
structions to circulation were equivalent to a diminution in the amount 
of the currency. So striking were these circumstances, both separately 
and collectively considered, that they were, by the great majority of 
those who at that time took a part in the discussions on this subject, 
appealed to as very piuch outweighing the effect of the quantity of gold 
rendered available for the purposewof the continent, by the substitution 
of paper in this country .”—High and Low Prices, 2d edit. p. 23. 

Thus, we think, has been successfully disposed of, the argument that 
“ the banishment of the metals, gold principally, from the circulation 
of this country during the restriction, and the recent recall of them for 
the resumption, affected, in a considerable degree, the value of gold 
and silver in the commercial world, diminishing their value during the 
former, and increasing it in the latter period/’—by whiph argument it 
is endeavoured to prove thaUhe depreciation of our currency was, dur¬ 
ing the restriction, much greater than that which was indicated by the 
price of gold. 

Now, if this argument fails, we do not see what other inference can 
be drawn on either side of the question, from the state of the reserve 
of bullion in the coffers of the Bank during the restriction. The 
amount of that reserve, or its proportion to the issues of the Bank of 
England notes, proves just nothing—neither that amount, nor 
portion, is an element of calculation upon any method of estiitviEih^ 
the depreciation of the circulating medium. With a circulating medium 
composed of paper^onvcrtible into specie, the consequence, indeed, 
of an excess of cul|p^y will be, that its notes will be returned upon the 
Bank in such quaiitities, as may draw every ounce of gold from its 
coffers, if a sufficient stock of bullion is not kept in reserve. But, as 
long as the jiopcr of the-Bank of England, constitutingllas it did dur¬ 
ing the restriction the circulating medium of the country, is not con¬ 
vertible into specie on demand—as long as it is not in the poM(||rof the 
holders of notes, or of the bullion merchants, to compel the Issuers of 
paper money to give them gold for netes, or notes for gold—the per¬ 
sons in whose hands the ragulatiou of the circulating medium is placed 
may keep their reserve of bullion in as large, or as small a proportion 
to the notes in circulation, as suits their fancy. During the restriction, 
the Bank directors, as appears by the evidence some of their body 
before Parliamentary committees, by the speeches of their organs in 
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Hopse of Commons^ and by the writings of the supporters of their 
iriews, did not profess to regulate theif issues by any reference to the 

g ice of gold, but to be guided entirely by the applications at the 
ank for discounts; this they tnuintain was the indication of the 
degree of demand for circulating medium. This, it is now admitted, 
(we believe universally,) was no criterion at all of the want or abund¬ 
ance of circulating medium; and it is therefore obvious that, following 
this blind guide, they might, if the market rate of discount had risen 
above*their rate, have to diminished their issues, as to occasion a con¬ 
traction of the circulating medium, sufficient to have sunk the price of 
gold below the standard, at a time when they might have disposed of 
every ounce of gold in their coffers; or had their rate of discount 
happened to be low, as compared with the market rate, the circulation 
might have been so glutted with their notes, as to raise gold far above 
the mint price, while at the same time, by buying at the market price, 
they could till their coffers with bullion, and, protected by the re¬ 
striction act, would have kept every ounce of it in their possessioif. 
That bullion, indeed, they would have bought at t high price; and in 
proportion to the height of the price would have been the nominal 
amount of the capital of the Bank,^which they would have condemned 
to unproductive idleness. But, d priori^ there is nothing to preclude 
us from the supposition of erroneous conduct in the management of 
the affairs of the Bank of England during the period of the restriction. 
And, in fact, such a course of conduct was actually pursued to a certain 
extent by the directors. Nothing, indeed, more fully confirms those 
opinions, which have been pretty generally prevalent ever since the 
time of the Bullion Committee, as to the complete and profound igno¬ 
rance of the principles of currency which prevailed in the minds of the 
Bank directors of the period now under discussion, than the tables 
lately published by Mr. Tooke. In the first they appear to have 
im^ined, somehow or other, that it was necessary for “ the safety of 
their establishment*' (they might as well have said “ for the honour of 
the house’’) to have a large stock of bullion in their treasury; and, at a 
time when no one could demand from them an ounce of gold, to act in 
as if they were issuing convertible paper. It maybe said, 
MJP Tooke says for them, (we think somewhat hastily) that they acted 
In cmitemplation of a Ipsumption of cash payments, but the rest of their 
conduct negatived such a supposition. It would appear singular to any 
one not acquainted with their truly peculiar melMB of managing their 
affairs, to be told that they regulated their reser^ with a view to the 
resumption of cash payments, when it appears that their stock of bul¬ 
lion was dvaays largest at the time when there was least fear of a run 
upon them for gold, had such an eveut happened, as the passing 
of an aet similar to Mr. Peefs bill; and that the amount of the reserve 
was systematically smallest at the periods when, the currency being 
reatest excess, the occurience of such an event as the resump- 
cash payments would have sent every holder of one of their 
f***J5fc*®*K^^ millions of depreciated notes to demand its full value 

Bank, upon thd first intimation that he ^ was 
mtw a d BO. ‘A most needless accumulation of treasore, if 

if Bocumul^ion was intended qa a preparation for a resumption 
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of casli paymentsli took place at periods when the currency waa least 
redundant, wKeh the price of g'old and the foreign exchanges indicated 
scarcely any depreciation ; stores of gold were purchased and laid up 
in the Bank at a^itne when, had they resumed cash payments, Httle, if 
any, g<dd woiild have been demanded of them. In corroboratidtt of 
this opinion, we may add, that when, under similar indications^ the 
Bank did resume cash payments, no demand at all was made upon 
them for gold. The solution of this strange conduct appears to he 
simply this, that the Bank regulated, not their issues of notes, but their 
purchases of bullion, by the price of the precioOs metals—they Bbught 
gold only when it was below a certain price, that price being sotne^ 
times fixed by their resolutions considerably above the standard, ot 
mint price, of 3L 17$, lOjc?. We have already shewn, by reference to 
the tables, that the periods at which they increased their stores of 
treasure, were exactly the periods when those reserves of bullion were 
least required to meet a resumption of cash payments; and the periods 
at which those reserves ran lowest, were just those at which it behoved 
them to be best prcjare<l, in case of a resumption, to stand a very con* 
siderable run upon them for gold. 

Now it is easy to «ee that this is the necessary consequence of aueb 
a rule of conduct: for having affixed a maximum to the price at Which 
they would purchase gold, the moment the currency arrived at a oertahl 
point of excess, gold r(»se above it, and they were forced by their own 
rule to discontinue purchasing it: their reserve consequently 
nished. The reverse effect took place on a contraction of the currency; 
Bu influx of the precious rnctals into their coffers was then the result 
of their resolutions regarding the purchase of gold. Now if the ideh 
of regulating their issues by keeping their circulation in a certain 
proportion to their reserve, had ever entered into their heads, (aftd it 
would have been fortunate if it had done so, for, as the amount of tb»t 
reserve depended, undfc their rule, upon the price of bullion, their 
issues would have been effectually controlled,) they would either 
never have allowed the price of gold to remain above their maximum 
price for seven years, while their treasure was daily diminishing from 
the supplies of bullion which they afforded to government; -oir (if they 
were unaware that they had the remedy in their own 
would have felt and expressed alarm at such ^ state of things, 
had it continued, would have left their cofffedl absolutely. or 

obliged them to ^continue their supply of bullion to government 
But the truth is, tHR the directors of the Bank of England had as 
little idea of regulating their issues by the price of gold, or amount-eff 
their reserve, as they had of the means by which they had it in tfaetr 
power to have lowered the former and increased the latter,**^ They stoutly 
asserted that the currency was not in excess, that their notea weit> aot 
depreciated. Mr. Vansittart moved, and the commons votedi^^tbat tile 
contrary propo.^ition was untrue—the depreciation (which ebistfed^not^ 
withstanding all these formidable tiuthorities, and the omnipotence 
of parliament^j might hafe continued—might have iwercatwd to any 
extent, but that the directors issued their notes ahd regulate thete 
cui^ncy by a rule Which made the supply oif the circvdating modidm 
dc^^d upon the number of appHcotimis for diacounta at the 
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oihtt words, upon the rate of interest. Now as tliwtttte fluctuates, 
and as the bank did not closely follow its fluctiiations in the regulation 
of their rate of discounts, it is clear that, according as the bank dis- 
bounted above the market rate, the circulation might have been re¬ 
duced so as to enhance the value of the circulating medium to a 
very great degree, just as, in 1814, an excess of the circulating me¬ 
dium produced its greatest depreciation. Hud the Bank directors 
regulated their issues by the barometer, they could hardly have chosen 
a more effectual method of securing a continual fluctuation in the value 
of theiP notes. The consideration of these circumstances puts an end 
to all surprise at the strange anomalies ])resented under this head in 
the table given by Mr, Tooke, in which it appears that the amount of the 
reserve in the bank, instead of varying directly as the amount of their 
notes and the price of gold, during the greatest portion of the time of 
the restriction, ran low as the amount of their notes increased, and as 
the price of gold rose. We* cannot then agree with Mr. Tooke in the 
following inference which he draws from the table; “ That the Bank, 
directors did, during that long interval, regulate^tlieir issues with a 
pretty constant reference to their eventual liability to pay in specie; 
for what other possible motive could they have for keeping so large 
a^rtof their capital in an unproductive state ?”—{Letter to Lord 
Cfr4nfnlle, p. 47.) We think we have shewn that their reserves were so 
miOf^ed as to negative the assumption that they were keju with a view 
to a resumption of cash payments; that their occasional high amount 
was the result of a comparatively low price of gold, a ])rice which the 
Bank directors had no voluntary share in occasioning; and, moreover^ 
that the general conduct of the persons who managed the uftuirs of the 
Bank, does not make it absolutely incumbent upon him or upon us, as 
Mr. Tooke implies by the lAtter part of the sentence, to give a substantial 
reason for their acts. 

We now come to the second argument dlkanced l)y those who 
have contended against Mr. Ricardo’s estimate of the depreciation 
of the currency. That argument rests upon a rise asserted to liave 
taken place in the price of commodities subsequently to the restric¬ 
tion, and to have continued until the resumption of cash payments 
under Mr. Peel’s bill. But, in order that prices may form any 
orita^on by which the excess or deficiency of the circulating medium 
is to be ascertained, it ls obvious that, in the first place, the rise or 
fall of price must be common to every commodity; that where the 
precious metals do not compose any portion of the^irculating medium, 
as they certainly did not during the Bank restriction, during which 
time gold ceased to be the measure of exchangeable value, and 
prices were estimated in Bank of England notes, bullion becomes a 
mere commodity; subject, in the market, to the same laws of ex*- 
changeable value as com, cotton, or iron, and that, therefore, a rise 
or fall in the price of gold would as necessarily accompany a redun- 
daOt, or deficient circulation, as*a rise in the price of cotton, com, or 
ijton; and that the rise or fall in gold would not only accompany, and 
be Coi^ident with the rise or fall in the price of other commodities, 
but, iti tfao absence of other disturbing causes, extrinsic to the stafc of 
the dreulaljoiiy would be co-extensive. The redundancy, or deficiency 
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of the circulating medium doeff not affect prices partially or unequally. 
If then, under,a restriction, the rise in the prices.of commodities, 
bullion included, be not univcHsal and co-extensive, we must look for 
those disturbing causes intrinsic to the commodities themselves, which 
we have already alluded lo in a former part of this article, when 
treating of the effects of the Bank restriction on the general value of 
the precious metals. It beepmes necessary then to enquire into the 
existence and effect of those disturbing causes peculiar to commodities 
taken individually, arising out of circumstances affecting their demand 
and supply. The question' then becomes oni^of infinite detail. It 
becomes absolutely necessary not only to trace the actual variations 
in price of a vast variety of articles, but to examine, at each period, 
the state of their production, distribution, and consumption, until we 
can discover one whose unvaried value may afford a standard whereby 
to estimate the depreciation, or enhancement of the exchangeable 
value of the currency. A discrepancy like? this between the rise in the 
price of gold and that of a variety of other commodities being ad¬ 
mitted to have existed at the period under iponsideration, such an 
analysis becomes necessary; yet at this we have never hitherto seen 
any attempt, attendud with any thing approaching to success, made 
by any of the antagonists of Mr. Ricardo. On the other hand, Mr* 
Tooke, in his work on ‘ High and Low Prices,’ has presented a 
view of the fluctuations in the prices of a vast number of the staple 
commodities of this country, and traced those fluctualiohs (and 
especially those most relied upon by the ultru-depreciationists) very 
minutely and satisfactorily, to causes intrinsic to the articles them¬ 
selves ; and he has disproved the connexion of a great portion of their 
rise with the state ot* the currency: whilst, at the same time, he has 
shewn the comparative steadiness in the gei^^ral value of the precious 
metals, by reasonings which we have already had occasion to revert 
to. We regret that dfe length to which this article has already 
extended precludes our entering, at present, further into this branch 
of the subject; but, we regret it the less, a.s we hope that a continua¬ 
tion of the valuable work to which wc have already so often alluded, 
is in process of completion by its author; and the prospect which 
he holds out in the pamphlet now belbre us, warrants us in supposing 
that it will not be long before it will afford us an opportunity of 
recurring to the subject, % * 

The large amount of Bank of England notes in circulation is fre¬ 
quently referred to "by the ultra-depreciationists as a proof of the 
excess of the currency. But the absolute amount of the circulating 
medium cannot, as an insulated fact, be of itself a proof of depreciation. 
That the circulating medium may be increased in absolute amount 
without necessarily producing a depreciation, is a simple and obvioua 
deduction from the very elementary proposition in the theory of 
money, that the value of the whole circulating medium must be equal 
to (he value of the exchanges of coftimodities which are simultane¬ 
ously performing by inerfiis of its intervention; thence we may infer 
that a greater degree of national wealth oj of commercial activity 
will* call for an increase of the circulating medium* This is one 
cauee which, in any country, niay produce an eiUeusiou of thorwhol^ 
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mvQultH^g inediunit of whatever nature it maybe, without necessarily 
occasicixing any depreciation. But in a country like this, where 
c&mmerce is in a high state of advancement, the circulation is com¬ 
posed of a vast variety of substitutes for money; and in the transaction 
of mercantile affairs numerous expedients are resorted to for the 
purpose of avoiding the intervention of so valuable an object as 
precious metal. Of the nature of the former are bills of exchange, 
promissory notes; of that of the latter, are bankers* accounts* and 
credit. All these ^^dients were in use, and formed a part of the 
geneAl circulat5<^;rf%ic country at the period of the Bank restric¬ 
tion. But where the commercial affairs of a nation are carried on 
by such a variety of means, the amount of one only of the various 
descriptions of currency which are in use, affords obviously a very 
inaccurate criterion of depreciation: for any sudden contraction of any 
one branch of currency may call for an extension of another, in order 
to fill up the deficiency in the circulating medium. The amount of 
Bank of England notes, for instance, may, if they constitute tl^ 
lawful money of the be Increased to a ^eat extent by those 

circumstances whichUrequently are the result or over-trading. The 
losses amongst those who have embarked in speuulatiuiis which have 
not been attended with success, occasion frequent, and perhaps, 
unexpected failures; confidence is impaired; that part of the currency 
which depends upon confidence for its existence is reduced to so small 
an amofint as to render the whole circulation inadequate to perform 
even a diminished amount of mercantile exchikiiges. Under tl^e 
circumstances, it is obvious, that an extension of any one of the other 
branches of currency may be affected, not only without producing a 
depreciation, but may be absolutely necessary to prevent an enhance¬ 
ment of thfe value of th#icirculating medium. To give an example: 
such an event took place upon a great scale in the year 1810, “ A 

great commercial revulsion,’* says Mr. TooldtkiLeUer to Lord Qrmn 
ville, p. 89) “began in the summer of that year, as a consequence of 
the extravagant speculations %;onnected with an extension of credit 
Which had occurred in the two preceding years- Besides numerous 
and extensive mercantile failures, no fewer than twenty-six country 
fattuks failed. 

applications for discount at the Bank of England rose to an 
unprededented height, and an addition was made of four millions, to 
its ofrculation, making the amount, in August, 1810, 24,446,17 
the greatest amount which it reached before th^ termination of tlie 
war. 

“Bat this addition to the Bank circulation of nearly eight millions, 
compared with the amount in February, 1808, and six millions and a 
half, compared with the amount in February, 1809, was hardly suffi¬ 
cient to fill the void in the general circulation created by the diminu¬ 
tion of banking and mercantile credit.’* 

‘ Now, during the restriction, ’rfhen the notes of the Bank of England 
kni^ bden thus throwji into the circulation, they were not, upon tl»e re- 

I*'J"' 

• masterly exposition, by Mr. Pennington, of the manner in whidx ex- 

dmko;^ Are affected, and intervention of money rendered unnecessary througn the 

fiiihliM* atoounts, is ^ven in to Mr Tone's paia]phW* 
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turn of confidence, driven out again by tltose mercantile iseclmties, 
whose place they had taken, so soon as a metallic circulating medium 
would have been : the motive of economizing, which* had, in a great 
degree, given birth to those various substitutes for money, no longer 
existed, when they could no longer displace anything more valuable 
than themselves; and, being no longer a cheaper meduirn of exchange, 
it was only in those cases where they were a more convenient one that 
they re-CMitered the circulation. This circumstance will tend very 
materially to account for the great and prog^sive increase qf the 
amount of Bank of England notes during the testnetion. 

We must now take leave of this subject. We are conscious that we 
ourselves have brought no new or original matter to the discussion of 
it; but we shall be amply satisfied if we shall have revived, in the re¬ 
collection of those who have already studied them, or introduced to 
the notice of those who have not, the argqments of the able writers 
who have taken a part in this controversy; and if, by so doing, we shall 
hkve in any degree contributed to protect and maintain the integrity 
of public and prival<r contracts, against the of certain politi¬ 

cians, who, led away by mistaken views and partial considerations 
of the question wehaVe been discussing, seek to disturb the prosperity 
of individuals, to violate the rights of the national creditor; and who do 
not scruple to affix to their scheme of plunder and injustice the mon¬ 
strous misnomer of an equitable adjustmenV^ , 


UNIVERSAL BIOGRAWIIES. 

Wfi arc not sure tliaMhere is, after all, any better way of making 
knowledge, of any kind, popular, than that of mixing it up with the 
human interest of biography. Of course, this is not the method, 
according to which the regular student of any science or branch of 
literature will prefer instituting himself in the subject he would 
master : he is strong-headed enough to drink the merwm of philo¬ 
sophy, its iftimixed wine, or if necesgary, its thrice concentrated 
alcohol. But we speak of the case of those, whose ci^tbmary 
potations being of a comparatively very weak amf uninspifing ele¬ 
ment, have neither brain nor palate for such potent draughts; and 
are apt, therefore, to be overset by their very presentment. As to 
them, we must remember, that the rule is *'milk for babes,”—sugar 
with the physic,^—a plentiful dash of water in the wine. It will not, 
administered in this fashion, elevate them at so rapid a rate, cer¬ 
tainly ; nor perhaps ever lift them to the same transcendental state 
which men arrive at through means of the unmitigated spirit; but 
Still, it is by no means incapable of supplying a very comfortable 
inspiration for all that, ahd imparting to the mind both enjoyment 
anci refinement. The question then is, not vyhat is the right method 
of tubing the truths of science to the professed student of science, 
but rather, bow a taste for any kind of knowledge^ and an acquaiah- 
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ance with at least its most important principles, may be communi¬ 
cated to the people in general; Including in that term, not only our 
mechanics and labourers, but all those belonging to the higher grades 
cf society, wi^th whom literature is not a profession j but who might 
yet add greatly, both to their happiness and their influence individu¬ 
ally and collectively, without either withdrawing themselves from, 
or unfitting themselves for, their usual avocations, by making it, at 
least occasionally, their amusement and relaxation. 

We are glad to perceive, that the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
KnoMedge have shewn themselves quite alive to this consideration, 
by their recent announcement of a ‘ Library of Entertaining Know¬ 
ledge,’ expressly intended to convey the sort of instruction, and in the 
manner we have just been describing. Undoubtedly, to a mind pro¬ 
perly disciplined for its reception, all knowledge is, in a high sense 
of the word, entertaining: it excites the mind, and fills it with 
most exquisite enjoymeift. The epithet, therefore, is not, as has 
been flippantly said, a contradictory or unintelligible one, but per¬ 
fectly applicable to t^e thing characteri>;ed, and nowise inconsistent 
even with the other epithet given to the same thing, in the older 
series of the Society's publications. For in •truth, what is com¬ 
monly called Useful Knowledge differs from what we understand to 
be here meant by Entertaining Knowledge, not so much in itself as in 
the manner of its presentment. It is not intended that the new 
work, because it aims at being entertaining, is not to aim also at 
being instructive. It is to entertain by the communication of know¬ 
ledge,—a task really not so impracticable as some people seem to 
imagine, who talk, or write, as if there were no entertainment in any 
thing under heaven, except their own daily or hebdomadal batch of 
bad puns j or their pictures of high life, consisting, for the most 
part, in an orthodox hatred of steel forks, all the other know¬ 
ledge of the Housekeeper’s Room. * 

How easily, as we have remarked, does Biograi)hy, for example, 
admit of being rendered a vehicle for alrijost any sort of knowledge 
which it may be desired to communicate, in such a way as that 
minds, but little accustomed to the exercise of thought, may never¬ 
theless be interested in the subject, and almost imperceptibly intro¬ 
duced to an acquaintance with it! May not the life of a great dis- 
cov^to^in any jf the arts or sciences be so written as to form a 
motft nretructive history and exposition of his discoveries, and even 
of the whole department of knowledge to which they relate; not 
only without being rendered heavy or forbidding on that account, 
but with the greatest advantage even to the mere interest and popu¬ 
lar effect of the narrative ? The mind that has soared highest and 
farthest in the pursuit of science, has taken its first flight from a 
level of ignorance as humble as that of the most uninformed reader; 
such a reader may at least, therefore, be made to discern and Under- 
. stand the beginning of that rise, whose termination is even so great 
a ^ay beyond his ken : and having gained thus much of ascent, 
may be gradually uplifted to such a companionship with the less 
daring excursions of the mightiest spirits, as shall open to him a 
sources of enjoyment he never before dreamed of, and re- 
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generate and make him a new being altogether. And especially such 
a use ns this may be made of the lives of those, who have been en¬ 
tirely or jjrincipaUy their own "teachers, even in the rudiments of 
learning (the fact being, that in nil his loftier acquisitions, every man 
is necessarily his own teacher) : since here we have the mind, not 
carried, but literally climbing, up to knowledge; and therefore, 
where the process has been recorded with sufficient minuteness, can 
jioint to, and describe every step of the ascent, in such a way, as 
that it may be followed almost by any one, whatever may ba his 
])ower3 or opportunities. There is really rto subject which may 
not be taught upon this plan, nearly as one would tell a story ; for 
whatever men knoAV has been done or discovered by men, and may 
be naturally and conveniently unfolded, in relating the lives of those 
by whom it has been discovered or done. Not that this is the regu*- 
lar,or, in all circumstances, the best mod^of teaching science; for 
those who are able or inclined to study it by itself, it is much bet¬ 
ter, undoubtedly, that it should be presented without any accompa* 
iiiment; but still, for persons of merely ordina¥^ digestion, such an 
admixture as has been mentioned, will be found exciting, and not 
imsalutary. ’ 

We have been led to these reflexions by an examination of the 
great French work, the Biographic Vniversdle, which has been in 
course of publication since 1810, and has only been brought to a close 
a few months ago. We propose to give our readers some account 
of this remarkable performance, which in resjiect both of its extent, 
the difficulties in the midst of which it has been carried on, and the 
great talent and learning which have co-operated in its production, 
must be undoubtedly considered as one of the most wonderful efforts 
of the literature of the nineteenth century. It is not as yet very gene¬ 
rally known in this coun^, where, except among a small number of 
scholars, the more impwtant productions of the continental press 
have never excited much interest. Yet some traces we do find in 
the literature of the day, which shew, that it is occasionally con¬ 
sulted by those, who know where to look for a good thing. It is not 
many months since we were amused by seeing in a daily paper a 
communication of some length, signed by a well-known name, on 
the attraction of comets, which we happened to have read only a 
few days before in the life of Lalandc, by Delambre,ain one the 
volumes of the Biographk, Very recently, another writer in the 
same paper gave us a dissertation on certain foolish theories, which 
had been promulgated in regard to Homer, taken, in like manner, 
nearly verbatim from n life of that poet, by Amar-Duriviez, in the 
same work. We are very glad to observe these evidences of the 
manner in which the publication is beginning to be appreciated by 
the more industrious of eur literati. 

The first Biographical Dictionary, compiled on a comprehensive 
plan, was that of Louis Moreri, which only appeared in 1673. It 
was a medley of biography, history, genealogy, mythology, and 
geography; and long continued to be the standard authority on all 
these Subjects throughout Europe, undergoing, however, in course 
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«f time, flo many transfornnations, that the latter editfons retained 
acarcely,:'|u:iy thing of the author except his name. It ifl a natne^ 
liowever, that ought to be dear to Hlerature; for poor Moreri died 
at his task. When the first edition of his dictionary appeared, in a 
single folio Tolume, he was only thirty years old; and he was carry¬ 
ing the first volume of a second greatly enlarged edition through the 
press, when he died, at the age of thirty-seven, in the year 1680, 
having literally broken down under his eager and incessant labours. 
Filkof inaccutacits, and even defective in plan, av^as Moreri^s 
work, it was a stupei^ous performance for a single individual, and 
that a young man, liif^rking without a model, and obliged to collect 
his matter from an immense variety of sources in several different 
languages. It is said to have gone through about twenty editions in 
French; the last of which appeared in 1759, in ten volumes folio. 
The famous Jeremy Collar published an English translation of it, in 
two volumes folio, in 1701; to which htf subsequently added two 
otljers, by way of supjdenient. Meantime, it had given birth to the 
celebrated “Critical Dictionary'* of Baylc, which first appeared in 
1697, in two volumes folio, having been originally conceived and 
undertaken simply as a supplement to Moreri; whose omissions and 
mistakes Bayle proi>osed to correct and supply. In pursuing this 
design# however, he produced an original work, which not only re-^ 
maias.to this clay unrivalled, but, rich us it is in qualities over whose 
attraction time has no power, must coiSRnue to delight the readers of 
every generation, and can never be supplanted hy'any imitation or 
recasting of its materials. For it is not its materials; the mere facts 
which it contains—although, in general, highly curious, and drawn 
from a vast treasury of learning—that form the charm or value of 
the book; but it is the picture which it presents us of the author 
himself, his opinions, his mode of thinkuyr and reasoning—-aH, in 
short, that constitutes the interior of hil^apacious, peculiar, and 
curiously furnished nijind, that makes ue always open it with fresh in¬ 
terest, and never tire in studying it. To talk of the Critical Dictiqpary 
becoming obsolete is, in truth, like talking of a reconstruction of the 
.Chronicles of Froissart, or the Essays of Monta^ne. The facts in 
any,of the three works might certainly be given within narrower 

perhaps, might be dropt altogether, 
mueb^Jetriment to the sum of our positive knowledge, while 
tha statement of others might possibly admit of being umterially 
altered and corrected; but the text is too sacred a thing to be touche^i 
on.,apy of these accounts. As a book to be consulted for informa* 
tion. it is quite right and necessary, to be sure, thtit Bayle’s Diction^ 
ary should be accompanied with rectifications of whoever mistate* 
nients it has been discovered to contain; but that is th^hoie amount 
of the improvement that any one would think of bestowing upon it. 
We must have the book as^Bayle himself wrote H, whatever more 
we bav6t Who but would prefer even hie blunders as to mtUUn af 
anti most fantastic errors of opinion, to the ihost i&iaiite ffoeu- 
or the gravest sense, that would obliterate dtberj Such is 
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We hafe 6 verj good En^ish of Bayle's work) hy hh 

frien4> Seter DesmaiseauB, in five volumes folio^ wluch hi» ^ne 
through two editions. It also forms the foundatioir.^:tlw Gene¬ 
ral Critical and Historical Dictionary/’ in ten vola^to folio, com¬ 
piled by that useful literary labourer. Dr; Birch, asirfSted by George 
Sale, the translator of the Koran j and one or two other friends. 
This ponderous publication was begun in 1784, and completed in 
1741. A few years after this, appeared the gi^at collection ofvEng- 
lish biography^^ entitled the Biograp/iia fR six volmnfe 

folio; a work, in many respects, of very hig| Jnerit, aud even at 
present deservedly held as an authority of weight. Iiulecd, 

the learning and research displayed in many of its articles are most 
extensive and profound, and such as have not been surpassed in any 
subsequent work of the same description; while its numerous refer¬ 
ences to, and citations of, original sources^', informatidh, many of 
them generally inaccessible, give it a value of quite a difierent sort 
from that of ordinary compilations. The principal writers in this 
work are understood to have been William Oldys, the author of 
several now forgotten works j Philip Morant, the author of the 
History of Essex, and* a very learned antiquary; the Rev. Thomas 
Broughton, also a voluminous writer; Dn John Campbell, the author 
of the Political Survey of Great Britain, whose articles are all verf 
able; a Dr. Nicolls; a Mr. Harris, of Dublin^ the Rev. Mn Hin*' 
ton, a clergyman who residen in Red Lion Square; and his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, Mj, Henry Brougham, then of Took’s Court, Cursitbr 
Street, the father, we belfbve, of the present distinguished member 
for Wincbilsca. A second edition of the Biographia Britannica woS 
commenced in 17!^8, by the late Dr. Andrew ;|^ippis, upon a plan 
greatly more extensive even than that of Ch^^ original work, but 
discontinued on the deatKof the editor, after the publication of five 
volumes, which bad no^ehrly completed the design. Dr. Kippis 
was a very worthy man, and a most indefatig^fsle student; but he 
man^^Eestly looked upon the art of writing as a mere handicraft, or 
rather as udthing more than a species of bodily labour, in which he 
that oolUd hold out longest was the best workman. He used tp tell, 
that for many years of his life ha»^had read regularly at the rate of 
sixteen hours every day^in which case he must, of course, 
himself not a single moment for thinking during theWvhole 
a matter, however, which be probably regarded as of very littlfc Im¬ 
portance. It was much the same in that respect when he moderated 
ids reading, and turned to thelvritiqg of books. His lives are mere 
confused heaps of femiirk and quotfttiop, to attempt wading through 
which can be^mpared to nothing, except what we are told of the 
miseries travdMrs have to encounter in making* their way aiiumg 
loose s»d 0$ the desert; is which they are constantly sinking 
faster than they move forward; while, •if they attc^m^ io Qp, 
tlvQfigrft blinded by a palpable obscure, through k id^oMible 

to d^m aught that lies either before, or on ath^r side of them. 
Even ^ deserts of A&'ica, however, have their giliien oases, which 

is mord^thm can be said for those of One of his brood 
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and floundering dissertatiqns, with its interminable, stormy, and yet 
drowsi]^conducted controversies, can only be fitly characterised in 
the language 0 Milton 5 as— 

A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where lengthy breadth and height, 

And time^aud plao6, are lost; where eldest Night, 

And Cht^^ancestors of Nature, hold 
Ktenul amidst the noise 

Of endlesMmli, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive herwM mastery,*’ 

Of which, the last mentioned, we can vouch, is particularly trouble¬ 
some. 

Among the vast mass, however, of facts and documents which 
Dr. Kippis'has collcct^^n the second edition of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, there are uncfSubtedly some of interest and value. The 
le<irned Editor was assisted in his undertaking by communications 
from several of the most eminent among bis contemporaries, jimong 
whom may be particularly mentioned Lord Hardwicke, (son of the 
great Earl, and author of the Athenian Letters,) Dr. Percy, 
J)r. Douglas, Archdeacon Blnckbunic, Isaac Reed, &c. The great 
Tault of the new portion of the work is that no part of it is, proj)erly 
speaking, composed, or put in order*As a book ought to be. The 
good Doctor seems to have imaginea fhat by proceeding in this 
free and easy style he was writing in mamter of Bayle, whom 
he tells U 5 in his fircfiice, uitli most amusing naYvetd, he means 
to imitate, eschewing, however, his scepticism and other sorts 
of licence. Indeed^^ is quite plain, as we havQ|^lready said, that 
he had no notion ofatiy other merit in writing except what might 
cohsisl in the accumulation of facts. One of his new lives, that 
of the poet Cleveland, is entirely written by the celebrated Bishop 
of Dromorc; but instead of seeming in the least degree sensible of 
the spirit the narrative derived from the pen of that elegant, inge¬ 
nious, and accomplished scholar, he simply tells us, that Dr. Percy 
xjould not but write the article in a manner far superior to what he 
hjmaelf could have done, as being a descendant of the person to 
relates, and having, therefore, peculiar opportunities of 
linformrti as to the facts of his history. 

\e first English General Biographical j)lotionary appeared, we 
believe, in 1762, in eleven volumes octavo. It is understood to have 
been projected and principally v*rritten by Rev. Dr. Ileathcote, who, 
assisted by the late Mr. Nichplls, brought out a second edition of the 
work, in twelve volumes, in 1784. A third edition, in a|keen volumes, 
ap])cared in 1798, pnder the superintendence of "Mr. Took, the 
author of the History of Russia. It is the last edition of this work, 
which apes by the name of t'halmers's Biographical Dictionary, and 
lillnch, paving beeq begun to be published in 1812, was compl 6 te<l 
kl 1817 in thirty-two volumes octavo. 

This brings us down to tlje era of the Biographie UnivergeUe^ the 
first Tolume of which, Is we have already mentioned, appeWed in 
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1811. Before thU tii^e eltnost the only collections of general bio¬ 
graphy whiJ^i the French langifage possessed, had the'succes- 
sive editions of Moreri, and several smaller compilawhs principally 
abridged from them. Some of these latter were pfirty works, and 
written with considerable talent at misrepresentation; but, except 
ns to this matter, the whole were mere compilations, pretending to 
little more than a bare detail of dates and facts, att4,distinguished from 
one another by the different degrees of with whien ihiy 

recorded the common tale. In none of them^^s there to be found 
any thing like either a philosophical discussidi^^f subjects and ap¬ 
preciation of characters, or even eloquent or spirited, narrative. The 
dry chronol<%y was set down sometimes prolixly enough, at other 
times more briefly j and that was all. It never seems to have 
entered into any body’s head, that lives armpged in the order of the 
alphabet could possibly be written as tMiy w'ould naturally he, if 
presented to the public in any other form—ju$t as if, simply because 
of this peculiarity about the book, Dr, Johnson’s “ harmless drudge,'* 
the lexicographer, was the only description of person qualified to 
undertake the preparation of it. 

The projectors of the /^iogrrep/iie Vnwer^^lp. first conceived the idea 
of producing a general biography, which should have some claim to 
the character of a classical mirk. Instead of a compilation tnomU 
nally, and in reality verjf Imperfectly, superintended by a single 
known individual, putting his own name on the title-page, and th^h 
employing in the dark a CTowd of the cheapest hacks he can find to 
take all the real burden of the labour, it was determined to offer to 
the world a bool^writtcn, as other books must'be that desire public 
favour, with unimrm care, and the expenditure on every pjige of it, 
of the best ability that the writer could bring to his task. The writers 
employed, it was resolved, should be not the mere menials of litera¬ 
ture, as had usually been the case, but persoq* either well knflwn, 
and of distinguished reputation in the world or letters, or, at least, 
fluite capable of writing such articles as might be placed without 
impropriety by the side of the best that their ablest coadjutors could 
produce. Then, as quite essential to the right execution of tjie 
work, and to the ensuring that all the talent and erudition ^gago(l. 
on it should be employed to the best advantage, tha different 
jeets to be treated of were carefully distributed in such a 
that each was given to the person most familiar with it, and best 
<iualified fur its discussion—lives of mathematicians and astiNinomers, 
for example, to the n^en of scienote; those of statesmen and political 
characters tp^ie student of history; those of the poets, orators, 
and general (Missies of every country, to him who was understood to 
be most conversant with its language and literature. An editor, it is 
quite .evident, of such a work as a *iniversal liiogniph]^ oanpot 
possibly be qualified to offer himself as a guide and guthomy upon 
all tne matters professed to be discussed in his pages. He must 
take many thousands of the statements|ie prints upon trust—indeed, 
probotlfly a thousand at least for every one^the ddrrectncss of which 
he can Know or have ascertained by his ow^ research, lin ijirdinary 
compilations of this kind, therefore^ the public, besides being in regard 
March, 1829. Q 
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to tbe truth or falsehood of the vast and xpultijarious nias^ of faets and 
opinions presented to them in thfe course of a work of perhaps 
twenty or thirty volumes, entirely in the hands of an individual, 
often, or we should rather say generally, of no great literary reputa¬ 
tion^ are compelled to accept .what is offered them through him 
without having any guarantee whatever, even that he has satisfied 
himself as to its value* In the work before us, however, the editor 
profi^sses to undertake nothing more than imat p^ of the busi¬ 
ness which we are well satisfied to leave in his hands, l^e does 
not step forth to take his place between us and the. real authors 
of what we are readings that he may conceal them us by his 
shadow, > They come forward into the light as mum as he does. 
Every writer puts his name to wbat he writes, an.d stakes his 
character as a literary ^nan upon the merits of his performance. 
Of nil the distinguishing peculiarities in the plan of the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, we regard this as by far the most important. 
In our own literature we have cas yet no instance of such satijj- 
fying honesty and downrightness in any similar .publication, if 
we except the last excellent supplement to 'the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, which owes undoubtedly much of its superiority to the 
adoption of this principle, and one or two other works of the 
saihe Jkind which have since imitated ^at good example. From 
the want of it the best of our BiographfecWDictionaries still remains 
a mere compilation, which no one would ouote os an authority, and 
without any pretensions to be jjonsiderea a standard work in our 
literature. 

The Biographie Universelle^ however, was not int|nded originally to 
be nearly so extensive a work as it has eventually become. The late 
learned M. Barbier (author of the admirable Dictionnaire dv.s Anonympfi 
et Pseudom/mes). informs us in the preface to his Exainen Critique 
de6 Dieiionnaires Hkl^iques^ that in 1810, one of the projectors of the 
work came to him lo propose that he should undertake its superin¬ 
tendence. I asked,'* says Barbier, “ si;: months to prepare the 
first livraison, and two years to make my^Way to the last. These 
^ays appeared too long. Thm publisher would give me but 
^lUeep months for the whole work: I could not, in consequence, 
sSoept his offew.” We believe the work was then carried on under 
the superintendence principally of Michaud, the publisher, and his 
elder brother, the well-known author of the Histoire des Croisades, 
In a discourse prefixed to the first volume, and written by M. Auger, 
(formerly one of the editors of tile Journal des Debats, and subse¬ 
quently of the Journal de Frmce) it is spoken of as intended to 
extend to eight^n volumes. In an announcement from the editors, 
given in the third volume, we find it calculated that the three letters, 
A, .B, and C, will each ocoupy about two volumes, and that the 
^names dbder the, three together may be considered as consti- 
tUiiDg about a third of the whole dictionary. In* reality these three 
letters occupy almost ten volumes of the work, and after all^do not 
foriu nearly a third of ift On the publication of the ninth v«lu*ne 
in 181^, tli| editors congratulate themselves on having, completed 
the third part of their task, Jiiaving, as it turns out, got over in 
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reality scarcely more than a sixth of it. Seyen years after, on the 
appearance of the twenty-fifth Volume, they speak of two-thirds of 
th€ir*^Work being done, the fact being*that they were not yet half 
through with it It was at last completed in 1828, in fifty-two 
volumes, consisting in all of considerably more than 30,000 closely 
printed pages. 

This continual enlargement of plan was the natural conseqi^nce 
of the grov^l^ popularity of the work j the a,pcumulation oi^ new 
materials, to which every day was ftiaking additions, and the in¬ 
creased expenditure of attention and talent which its conductors and 
supporteLS wre induced to bestow upon it by the .great success of 
their enterp* e. Although ten volumes appeared in thof course of 
the first three years after its commencement, seldom more than two 
or three a year were published afferwards,,till the undertaking drew 
towards iU termination, when four, and sometimes five, volumes a 
year were produced. This was a rate ofpubllcaiion, the deliberation 
of which would," of course, have been quite without apology in the 
case of a mere compilation, got up as much by the aid of the scissors 
as of the pen. Accofdingly, * Chalmers’s Dictionary’ proceetied re¬ 
gularly, we believe, from its commencemient to its close, advancing 
a volume every two months. But then, it was such ns any body 
could write at thq rate o|^’q many lines an hour by the clock. 

Not so the Siographie Wriiverselle. Its articles are always written 
at least neatly, genernlj^ with considerable spirit, and not unfre- 
quently with a degree ofTearning*. eloquence, and philosophy, that , 
would do honour to any work, or any writer. And no wonder that 
it should be so.♦The greatest names in the modern literature of 
Prance are to be found in the long list of more than tliree hundred 
contributors, to whom wc are indebted for this work. Biot, Dclam- 
bre, Lacroix, Malte-Brun, Sylvestre de Sacy, Ginguemc^ Sismondi, 
Dc Barante. Guizot, C'uvicr, Victor Cousin, j^j^hateaubriand, Hum¬ 
boldt, Gerando, Benjamin Constant, Laplace, Madame de Stael, 
Dclille, with many other writers of great, if not equal celebrity, all 
have their places in the*%plendid catalogue. The manuscript of the 
work alone cost him, the publishw: tells us, more than sixteen thpU'- 
sands pounds sterling; a sum for which, large as it is, so much^opy 
of the same value certainly would not have been furnished in this 
country. Nor could it probably even in Prance, had it not been that 
the enterprise was undertaken and carried on, not so much in a spirit 
of commercial speculation, as in the ambition of making the work 
one which should do honour to flie age anjd country in which it was 
produced, and that most of the eminent persons concerned in it 
devoted themselves to its completion with a zeal wSich looked to tho 
public applause of their labours, ancl the glory they were contribut¬ 
ing to secure for the literature of Prante, as tneir^best renameratlon. 

We are not going to attempt the Herculean titsk of reviewing 
this extensive work—-a task, indeed, which could not be fitly per¬ 
formed except by many individuals, and in many volumes. It has 
been'‘already subjected, in France, to a ^ood deal of pretty severe 
criticism in the course of its progress. Madame Ge^s, who was 
originally engaged as a contributor,.^but is said to have withdravm 
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her name before any part of the work was put to press, in conse¬ 
quence of not having^ been allowed tb dictate as she chose lA regard 
to the mode of conducting it, and whose work, entitled De l*lnjlu~ 
ence des Femmes dans la Litt^raiure, is understood to be chiefly com- 
jjosed of the articles she had prepared for the Biographie Universelles 
attacked the first volume with great keenness in her Examen Critiqiie, 
which she promised to continue regularly on tlie appearance of every 
new livraison. She published no more, however, wei^believe, than 
another number, when her anger cooled, or she began to perceive 
that the public did not sympathize with it. Barbier’s Examen des 
Dictionnaires Historiques, which we have already mentione^, is also 
principally; devoted to the correction of the errors and%missions of 
the Biographie Universelle, Barbier never contributed to the work 
himself—the writer of the same name, whose signature we find 
uttacjied to a variety of articles on English personages, being, we 
believe, the nephew^ of the great biographer; but he is known to 
have exerted himself greatly in procuring subscriptions for it, antj 
to have taken a very warm interest in its success. His Etamen 
appeared in 1820, and embraces the first twerrty-two volumes of the 
Biographie, or to the clos^of the letter I. He promised a second 
volume after the completion of that work; but he died in 1825. 
The vcjluine, however, was left ready for^e press, and his son has 
engaged that it shall be given to the w^d. Wc have not heanl 
that it has yet appeared; but we cannot doubt that, together with 
its predecessor, it will form a valuable supj^ement to the great work, 
as a contribution to which they may be considered as having been 
oflFered by their author, and which he has pronounepd to be, with all 
its faults, the best and most complete of the kind in existence, and 
likely to be as memorable in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century, a|^thc Encyclopedic is in that of the eighteenth. 

Some degree of oi^ry has been raised, wc believe, or attempted 
to be raised, against^ie work, in Paris as a party publication. Its 
conductors, in truth, and chief supporters, arc well known to be of 
Restoration pTiXiQiples. The elder Michaudglistinguished himself in 
the early part of his career as an active loyalist, and was condemned 
td death by the government in 1795. Having escaped by flight or 
some revolutio|> of parties on this occasion, he afterwards returned to 
Paris and established the Quotidiemte newspaper 5 but was a short 
time after sentenced to banishment in consequence of some of his 
articles in that publication. He then, while residing in Switzerland, 
engaged in a correspondence with^Jie princes of the house of Bour¬ 
bon, the detection of which it was that principally led to the murder 
of the unfortui^l^ Due D'Enghien. Michaud, however, afterwards 
found his way back to Paris, wWbre we recognise him ere long pub¬ 
lishing a poem on the marr^ige of Buonaparte and Maria-Louisa, 
under m title of a ' Thirteenth Book of the iEneid/ as also an 
* Ode on the Birth of the King of Rome but not quite succeeding, 
it is said^ in lulling the suspicions of the reigning family by either of 
these displays of his attachment. On the Restoration he was made 
an ofiSc^r of the Legion of Honour and Censor-General of the 
Journals^ and was soon after elected a Member of the Chamber of 
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Deputies. His brother, the publisher of the work before us, had 
established himself early in life as a printer in Paris, but, during the 
times of the Revolution and the Empire, was always suspected of an 
attachment to the exiled family, and, indeed, was more than once 
arrested on that account. He is understood to have been promised 
the place of king’s printer, by Monsieur, so early as in 1799, in case 
the Bourbons should ever regain the throne, lie actually obtained 
this object of his ambition in 1814, but had enjoyed it only a very 
short time, ^^en it was suddenly taken from hini'^y royal ordonnance, 
in consequence of his having lent his press to the printing of a 
jjamphlet which displeased the government. He could not but feel 
tiiis usage be harsh, unmerited, and signally ungrateful 3 but it is 
not supposed, we believe, to have alfected his attachment to the new 
righne, or his old principles. 

Of the other leading contributors to •the work, a few certainly 
have always belonged to the opposite party in the state, but the 
greater number, and the most active, have igither been all along 
Bourbonists, or, however they may have begun their political life, 
have taken their places of late years in the ultra-royalist ranks. We 
cun ailord to mention unly two or three names from many that we 
might quote. De Marguerit, the writ^ of the article on the Due 
d’Enghien and several others, was associated with Joseph Michaud 
in carrying on the co|j||c 9 j)ondence with the Bourbons we have 
already mentioned. Many of the political lives are written by Lally- 
Tollendal, the son of tte famous Count Lally, and the inheritor of 
his Jacobite principles. Another chief contributor in this department 
is M. de Sevelinges, a most accomplished scholar, and able and elo¬ 
quent writer, but all whose prepossessions are equally monarchical 
and anti-democratic. Auger, whom we have already mentioned, 
acted for some time us one of the censors of the press after the re¬ 
turn of the Bourbons. Quatremere de Quincy, anotheifable contri¬ 
butor, obtained his lirst distinction as a litersIPy man, by a most elo¬ 
quent discouise in defence of la Liberie des Thedtres, which he pro¬ 
nounced in the year 1*^0 before the representatives of the Commune 
of Paris 3 but after having been first a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, and then an active BUonapartist was, at last, soon after 
the Restoration, appointed, under the Bourbons, a member of that 
very theatrical censorship which it had been aliJlost the earliest 
public act of his life to denounce. And not very unlike this is the 
history of several of the other eminent littlirateurs, whose names are be¬ 
fore ua. 

These things being so, we are, however, we confess, rather sur¬ 
prised that the political tone of the work should^, upon the whole 
so moderate as it is. It was commenced, certainly, as the editors 
themselves remark, at a time when there was scarcely such a thing 
known as political discussion or pafty sentiment in France. -The 
first nine volumes were published under the iron stvay of Napoleon, 
yet even in these we find, generally speaking, a sufficiently correct 
and (inpartial statement of facts. In a notice of Sir Ralph Aber¬ 
crombie, for example, which is given in the first volume, the discomfi¬ 
ture of the French forces in Egypt is related very much as it would be 
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by an English writer. A curious anecdote with regard to the publU 
cation of the tenth volume is mentionjcd in one of the articles in a 
subsequent part of tlie work. That volume was ready, it seems, for 
publication in December 1813 ; but upon its being presented to the 
imperial censors, these officers insisted upon the suppression of so 
many of the most striking passages in a notice which it contained on 
Oliver Cromwell, that the author (M. Suard) refused to sign his 
article in so mutilated q state. But the editors of the work, we are 
told, perceiving fbe imperial power just about to fall, deferred the 
publication of the volume for a few days ; and then, when the cen¬ 
sorship was overwhelmed, sent it forth with the article such as the 
author had written it,” The ground of the objection of the censors 
in this case, is said to have been the vivid picture of the tyranny of 
the Protector which Suard had drawn^ and in which they thought 
they perceived too just and exciting a representation of the state of 
matters somewhat nearer home. Upon referring to the article itself, 
liowever, we confess wc have not been able to find any thing in it 
which it is easy to imagine could possibly have alarmed them on this 
score. There is little or nothing said, indeed, ,of any miseries Eng¬ 
land suffered during the reign of Cromwell, who is truly represented 
on the contrary as having mbvated his country to a degree of power 
and greatness she never had before attained—as having made her, in 
fact, to* quote the very words of the writer, “the first nation in 
Europe,” We should rather suppose that the apprehensions of the 
censors must have arisen from the synopsis which the article gives 
of the arguments of Colonel Titus*s pamphlet (Killing no Murder), 
and its account of the state of suspicion and misery into which Crom¬ 
well is said to have been thrown by the perusal of that famous 
brochure, 

Buonaparte has been called the child and champion of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; but after his assumption of the imperial power, it is well known 
that he was not accustomed to hold the memory of his alleged parent 
in much reverence. The heroes of the republic, accordingly, are 
treated, even in the early volumes of this wj^k, with sufficient free¬ 
dom, and all manner of reprobation of their conduct indeed is 
frankly enough expressed, which does not go the length of implying 
a wish for the restoration of the old dynasty. Some articles, how¬ 
ever, supply Us with curious illustrations of the condition of the 
times. A notice of Camille Desmoulins is given in the eleventh volume 
of the work, which appeared about the beginning of the year 1814, 
The writer begins by congratulating his readers, thii^ “at the moment 
that he is addressing them, one of the greatest revolutions which had 
ever tormented human race, has just been terminated by the return 
to France of the august family whose throjie it had overturned, and all 
whose princes it had proscribed,” Towards the close of the article 
he gives from the Fieux Canhlier, a periodical conducted by Des¬ 
moulins, a scheme of a very atrocious character, for the arrest of 
suspected persons, which that individual and his associate, Anaxa- 
gorflfi Chaumelle, had, it seems, suggested. This extract, We are 
told iu a note, bad formed originally a part of the article on Chau- 
melle in a former volume; but when submitted to the imperial cen- 
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sors, they would not permit it to be published. It was thougbtj of 
coursci to present too nakcd.and lively a picture of the spy system 
of the existing despot. 

Throughout the remainder of the work, the notices .that refer to 
French politics, in so far as we have observed, are, we think, upon 
the whole fairly written. We cannot say quite so much for those 
that relate to many of the personages and events of our own history. 
The writers in this department of the work have generally taken 
Hume for their principal guide, and satisfied theihsclves with merely 
adding a few touches to his statements, in his own style of colouring. 
Indeed, the articles on English names are, throughout, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the worst done in the book. The task of reviewing our 
literature has been committed chiefly to the late M. Suard, who, 
although a neat writer, was evidently but very superficially ac- 
(juainted with his subject, and as incapable of looking at it in a spirit 
of philosophical criticism, as of writing a second Iliad. He was a 
mere literary petit-maitre^ wlio had learned to talk or translate Eng¬ 
lish, and no more. Yet it is amusing to observe with what confi¬ 
dence he expresses hjmsclf as to matters about which he really knows 
nothing. Thus, for example, in his article on Chaucer, he tells us 
that that poet’s Court of Love is the earliest poem known to exist in 
the English language, and that French was till then the only language 
of poetry in England. It was Dryden,too, it seems, who first formed 
lor us “a poetic liinguage, a thing of which, before him, England 
had no idea. Till lie appeared, poetry, scarcely distinguished from 
prose by its numbers, was in no respect distinguished from it by 
choice of expression; English verse seemed to consist of nothing 
bnt the observance of the measure After guard’s death, M, Valcke- 
nuer aiq)ears to have taken his place. This gentleman was, we be¬ 
lieve, educated in England, and his articles are decidedly superior to 
those of his predecessor, less meagre, and more judicious and pro¬ 
found. We have a number of notices, too, by-the-bye, of consider¬ 
able spirit anti great pretension in this department, from the pen of 
JM. Villemain, especia^ a very long one on Shakspeare, and another 
(which we prefer to irj on Milton. We ought not to forget to add, 
that there are a few articles on the more eminent of our scientific 
writers, which (like all those in the same department throughout the 
work) are excellent, especially a life of Newton bj^Biot, than which 
there is perhaps nothing better in the whole collection. 

The articles on French literature are written, as might be ex¬ 
pected, in a spirit of nationality with which a foreigner will not 
always sympathize. After the Scriptures,” we are told In one 
place, “ which were inspired by the Holy Ghost, ^cre is nothing so 
grand as Bossuet.’* In the same spirit it is remarkeoof Delille’s version 
of Milton j The English, jealous of the fame of their great epic poet, 
persist in maintaining that the Fartidise Lost has not been .trans¬ 
lated by Delille ; we will not dispute with the English on the 
fidelity of the translation; but if the French poet remain inferior 
to Milton in some passages, he has frequently been unfaithful to • 
the English poet only to lend him new beauties/’ &c. &c. Thus it 
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is that a Frenchman makes himself happy with an ideal honour^ 
which nobody but himself is likely evpr to care about sharing. 

Among the very best ])arts of the work are (as we have already 
mentioneci) ^11 the scientific notices, the articles by Malte-Brun in 
Geography, Classical Literature, and other departments; those on 
Oriental subjects by the Baron dc Sacy; those on Italian literature 
by (jinguemd and Sismondi 5 many of those on the literature of 
(Germany and the north of Europe, and those on speculative philo¬ 
sophy iby Gerando, Stapfer, iind Cousin. Several of these last in 
particular present an admirable combination of learning, eloquence, 
and profound and original reflection. 

Voluminous as the Biographic Unwerselle already is, its conductors 
do not consider it as yet quite a coin)) 1 ete work; but mean to follow 
it immediately with a supplement which shall supply its omissions, 
correct its mistakes, and aiUl to it such names as have “put on im¬ 
mortality’’ since the course of publication liad carried it past their 
places in the alphabet. In the mean time it ought to be accom- 
j)anicd by the Bar^raphic das Iloinmcs J’wants, in five volumes, from 
the same press, though said to be jjreparcd unjler another superin¬ 
tendence and by a different body of contributors. This is a more 
neatly and carefully compiled work than the Biograjdue Nouvelle des 
Coniejnpoj'ains, which besides, as containing notices of many deceased 
personages as well as of those that are yet alive, is not so well adapted 
to form a companion to the Biographie Universellt, It is, however, 
the Buonapartist book, we believe, if that be a recommendation to 
any one. If to the two works we have mentioned there be added 
the late edition of Bayle, in seventeen volumes of the same size, the 
whole will form a collection of nearly every thing that is to be found in 
the French language, of any value, in this department of literature, 
and a body of arranged biography and literary history such as, we 
may venture to say, no other languiigc has to boast of. 

We greatly want a work in our own country on the model of the 
Biographic Vniversclle —not a translation of it, for we have already 
stated enough to show that that would by no means give us the book 
we require, but somcLhing written on the same plan and with the 
same ability, and adapted, not certainly exclusively, but yet as com¬ 
pletely tis possible, to the moral and intellectual climate of England. 
'J’he French work, we believe, has been already imitated in most of 
the languages of Europe, and we observe it stated that a trans¬ 
lation of it into Italian is at present in progress at Venice, which 
must, wc suppose, be conducted upon a plan admitting of consi- 
clerablc additions to the original, as it is said, although already at the 
forty-hixtli volume^, to have only advanced to the letter 11 , which in 
the original commences in the middle of volume tliirty-six. In 
even the latest of our English compilations on a large scale, little or 
no advantage has been taken of the stores of new information presented 
in this work. Some references are made to it in the earlier volumes 
of‘Chalmers’ Dictionary,’ (in the preface to which it is coldly men- 
. tinned)) but that publication soon outran, by its steady, mechatioal 
motlgp, the more irregular progress of its competitor, and was 
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deprived of any benefit it might have derived from its companionship^ 
almost ns soon as it had cominanced acquaintance with it. Still more, 
however, than a correct and ample assortment of facts, do we want, 
in a work of general biography; we require spirited and welbwritten 
narrative, and a tone of philosophy and criticism worthy of an en¬ 
lightened ag'e and country. Some may think this of no great sig¬ 
nificance—holding that abiographical dictionary ought to be merely a 
record of facts, which, so that they be told accurately and distinctly, 
will serve their purpose just as well as if they should be wfought 
up with ever so much eloquence or art, or accompanied with the 
profoundest reflections. We are of another opinion: wc would 
have the work to be both a national and a popular one, neither of 
which it is quite evident it ever can be, unless it shall be written both 
so as to engtige the hearts and imaginations of its readers, as well 
as merely to task their memories, and with all the talent and power 
which the highest intellect in the country can bring to it. Till wc 
have a work such ns this, we shall have left a most important duty 
unj)erfonned, both to the honour of our national literature and the 
great cause of generjil education. And why should we allow France 
to distance us here us she has done, without even an attempt to 
follow her ? We are persuaded, an English public, if appealed to 
as it ought to be, would lend as warm an encouragement to such an 
undertaking as it has already experienced in France. Is 'it to be 
said that with our overflowing capital for all other national accom¬ 
modations and luxuries, we have none for this ? or have our pub¬ 
lishers the money, but do our scholars and literary men lack the 
learning and ability requisite for ensuring the success of the enter- 
prize ? We trust and believe that it is not, and cannot be so. 

One most important department of a general Dictionary of Bio¬ 
graphy is its bibliograpliical details. By a right method in the dis¬ 
pensing of this sort of information, it may be rendered almost an 
index of universal literature,—a work in itself much wanted. The 
nearest approach to any thing of the kind that we yet have, is that 
wonderful compilation^/ Watt’s Bibliotheca Brilannica,’—wonderful 
at all events when we consider it in connexion with its iiistory. It 
is the work of a single individual, the late Dr. Robert Watt of Glas¬ 
gow, whom it occupied for twenty years of his life. Yet he lived 
only to carry a few sheets of it through the press, ft consists of four 
closely-printed quarto volumes, in the two first of which we have 
a list of the works of no fewer than 40,000 authors, arranged ac¬ 
cording to the alphabetical order of the authors’ names, and the 
dates of publication; the whole forming, perhaps, the most exten¬ 
sive and minutely particular catalogue that was ever compiled. In 
the two other volumes, all these works are distributed and arranged 
according to the subjects to which they relate j so that the book 
gives us, in this way, an account of Vhatever has been written on 
any subject, and by whom it has been discussed, at least in so far 
as concerns the productions of the very large number of writers 
comprehended in its scheme. The publication of the 'Bibliotheca 
Britannica’ commenced in 1819, and it was completed in 1824. 
Unfortunately it has sufiered in point of fulness and accuracy, in 
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regard especially to its later references, from not having been car¬ 
ried through the press by the author* himself. It contains too a 
good many mistatements, occasioned partly by oversights, scarcely 
avoidable in the case of so large a work conducted and composed 
by a single individual j and partly by the imperfect sources of in¬ 
formation on which the author, in his remote situation, had been 
frequently obliged to depend. There are some defects too in the 
plan of the work, which, for one thing, wants completeness 5 and 
had better, perhaps, have either been confined to British publications 
merely, or extended so as to embrace the whole of European litera¬ 
ture. With all these deductions from its utility however, it is still 
a valuable and highly serviceable work ; and as an effort of indi¬ 
vidual zeal, ingenuity, learning, and industry, quite a stupendous 
performance, and well entitling its author to the gratitude of every 
student. • 

Were we asked to point out the most accurate and perfect Biblio¬ 
graphical work we know, we should name at once Barbier’s 
iionnaire des Anonrjmes ct Pseudonymes, We never turned to this 
work without finding the information we were, in quest of. It was 
the result of a lifetime of reading and research on the part of its 
author. The first edition of it appeared in 1806, and for nearly 
twenty succeeding years Barbier’s attention and best exertions were 
devoted to extending and perfecting it. At last the first volume of 
a new edition was given to the public in 1822, which was completed 
in three volumes in 1824, about a year before the death of the 
author. A supplementary volume, left by him in manuscript, has 
since been published by his son. The work unfortunately embraces 
only such anonymous and pseudonymous publications as have ap¬ 
peared in French and Latin j but of these it gives an account of 
the authorship of no fewer than between twenty-three and twenty- 
four thousand. When will any of the keepers of our great libraries 
supply us with such a contribution to the literary history of our 
own country ? 

Barbier’s death, as well as his life, was th^t of a man of letters. 
In giving to the world the first volume of the second edition of his 
Dictionary, in 1822, he had concluded his preface, by a reference to 
the happiness 1 ^ had enjoyed, for many years past, in having held 
a situation, (that of administrator of the king^s private libraries,) 
which gave him such favourable opportunities of prosecuting the 
studies he loved; and a warm expression of his gratitude to M. 
Lauriston, (the Ministre de la Mahon du Roy,) for the kind attention 
he had constantly shewn to his wishes and suggestions, in regard to 
the extension and improvement of the valuable collection of which 
it was his good fortune to have the charge. The old man spoke in 
the fulness of his heart, little thinking of how his acknowledgments 
were to be requited. In a few weeks after, in order to facilitate some 
new arrangement of the household, he was dismissed, by this very 
M, Lauriston, from the place he hjul held for twenty-seven years, 
which it was the pride of his life to fill; and the duties of which 
there was certainly no man in France better qualified—perhaps none 
so well qualified~to discharge. Barbier never recovered this blow. 
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It literally broke his heart, and he died about two years after, at the 
age of sixty, having just livedv as has been already mentioned, to 
carry the two remaining volumes of his dictionary through the press. 
Yet, like Moreri and Watt, he bad lived long enough to earn his 
reward, if not to enjoy it. 

There arc just two or three minor matters which we would advert 
to before we conclude. Why will our French neighbours persist in 
blundering so uniformly whenever they have to copy an English word 
or phrase ? The little English we find in the pages of the Biogfaphie 
Universelle is almost in every case perverted, by writer or jointer, 
into “something new and strange;*' and occasionally with such 
ingenuity, as almost to defy interpretation. In proper names this 
practice becomes particularly perplexing. It is easy, for example, 
to translate the novel term, Desings, into Designs; but it is not 
quite so obvious, thixi Kindoss means KirAoss; or that 7/erric is the 
name by which our great wood-engraver, Bewick, is known in Paris. 
Why should Lady Austen, too, (Cowper’s friend,) be uniformly cf\]|led 
Mistris Austen; and Sir William Hamilton, generally Sir Hamilton, 
as if he had been only a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin? Above 
all, why should the members of one of our great political parties be 
so constantly nicknamed Wighs, in addition to being calumniated by 
all other sorts of misrepresentations ? For the sake of correctness as 
to these, and many more important matters, we cannot help thinking 
that the editors, or proprietors, of the Universal Biography might 
have done well in submitting some of their articles to the revision of 
an English coadjutor. We have to regret, too, the want, in these 
volumes, of the running titles, and indexes at the end, which make 
Chalmers’s Dictionary so much more commodious for consultation. 
Should the volume open in the midst of a long article, as in nine 
cases out of ten it is sure to do, you have generally, owing to the 
absence of these guides, to turn over and examine first nearly a dozen 
leaves in one direction, and then as many in the other, before you 
can find out even at what part of the alphabet you are. We should 
also have liked more aoiple lists of authorities than we generally find 
subjoined to the articles—those by the very learned and accurate 
M. Weiss excepted. In this respect, also, the English work has an 
advantage over the French one. 

We have not mentioned among our English dictidharies of general 
biography, the work, in eight volumes quarto, superintended by the 
late Drs. Aikin and Enfield. It is a compilation on the common 
plan, and of no extraordinary merit. Of smaller works in the same 
department the best, beyond all rivalry, is that lately published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Hunt and Clarke. It is written throughout, 
not only in a rare spirit of impartiality, but with great talent and 
elegance. It is the only work, too^ of the kind, in our language, 
in the preparation of which the pages of the Bwgraphie Universelle 
have been consulted. 
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THE INCONVENIENCE OF HAVING AN ELDER 

BROTHER. 

I DO not care for the paternal acres. To say the truth. Halbert Hall 
never pleased me. As a child, I detested the long, dark avenues of 
stunted trees j and the heavy, melancholy stream of moaning water; 
and tke long passages, with their doleful echoes and their countless 
doors, and the vast chambers, with all their pomp and pageantry of 
faded furniture and family portraits. I am happier here in Lincoln’s 
Inn, though one floor is my palace, and one lackey my establish¬ 
ment ; and I leave the Hall, without a sigh, to my elder brother. 

I shall not die for the lack of ten thousand a year. I never longed 
to keep hounds, or an opeKi dancer; to give champagne dinners, or 
to represent a county; to win at Doncaster, or to lose at Rouge et 
Noir. Your true Epicurean does not need great wealth. I can afford 
to ^ear a tolerable coat, and drive an unexceptionable cabriolet; to 
be seen sometimes at the Opera, and keep myself out of reach of 
the Bench; to throw away a trifle at Plcquet, and cook a wild duck 
for my antagonist. These things content me; and, except when 
some unusual temptation has awakened my appetite, or some more 
than common loss ruffled, for a time, my philosophy, I would not 
readily exchange them for the rent-roll and the three per cents, of 
my elder brother. 

As for the title, it is not to be mentioned seriously as the object of 
a reasonable man’s ambition. In old times, a belted lord had certain 
])rivilcgcs and pastime5,which might make life pass pleasantly enough. 
It was interesting to war upon his equals; it was amusing to trample 
on his inferiors: there was some merriment in the demolition of an 
abbey—there was some exjitement in the settlement of a succession. 
Now-a*days, it is as well to be called Tom, as my lord; unless you 
have a mind to dine at the dullest tables, and make speeches to the 
drowsiest audience in the world. So I resign my chance of the 
peerage without reluctance; and, besides, the coronet must pass from 
the temples of its present apoplectic possessor over an artillery offi¬ 
cer, a rural dean, and an attach^ to an embassy, before it decorates 
the honoured br^ws of my elder brother. 

But when I have resigned philosophically all longings after these 
distinctions and advantages, which would be mine if 1 could 
date my birth but a twelvemonth earlier—when I have congratulated 
myself that I am not bound, by any necessity or interest, to do battle 
fur the privileges of the Order, or talk nonsense in support of the 
game laws—why am I to be crossed at every turning by some hateful 
memento of the inferiority to which my unlucky planets have doomed 
me? 7 -why are Smiles to grow^ colder, and conversation more con¬ 
strained, at my approach ?—why are my witticisms listened to with 
such imperturbable gravity? and M^hy does Lady Mohdragon look 
zero when I bow, and turn away to whisper ‘ viper ’ in her dai^h- 
tei^s ear ? 

Thus it has been from my infancy. My mother, to be 9ure, hod 
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the usual maternal peculiarities, and was always in our nursery 
squabbjes the unfailing protectfess of the party which was most im¬ 
mediately dependent upon her protection. But she died, poor lady, 
almost before I could be sensible how much I needed her alliance, 
leaving me to carry on the war unaided against an adversary whose 
auxiliaries were many and zealous, in the butler’s pantry and the 
servants’ hall, in the tenant’s cottage, and the keeper’s lodge. I 
was as handsome as Frederic, but his dress was more carefully tended 
and his ringlets more studiously arranged ; I was as ravenous as 
Frederic, but his acquaintance with the cellar was more close, and 
his visits to the store closet more frequent; I was the bolder rider, 
but my pony was as rough as a bear ^ I was the better shot, but my 
gun was as heavy as a blunderbuss; both learned the lesson, but 
the praise and the shilling were for him^; both plundered the or¬ 
chard, but the reproof and the correction were for me. And when 
our father, with an unwonted exertion of impartiality, sent us to the 
same school, and supplied us with the same means of extravagaOce, 
though my hexameter was as smooth and my laugh as hearty, my 
scholarship as sound land my pluck as indisputable as my brother’s, 
he had more patrons and more friends than I had ; and, some how 
or other, between Halbert major and Halbert minor there was a 
plaguy difference, though I scarcely yet suspected where it Ij^y, 

But I was soon able to discover of what materials the talisman 
was composed. My father broke his neck in a fox-chase, and my 
brother was master of the kennel and the stud; my uncle died of 
a late division, and my brother represented the borough. We came 
into the world, and began to jostle for places like the rest of its in¬ 
dustrious citizens. 

I met Lord Fortalice at a dinner party. What could be more con¬ 
descending than his Lordship’s manner, or more flattering than his 
expressions ? He had heard of my reno^#n at college ; he was con¬ 
fident of my success in life ; he knew a host of my connexions ; he had 
had the sincerest respect for my father : he could assure me the Duke 
of Merino entertained the highest opinion of my talents, and LadyElea^ 
nor had pdinted me out last week as a model to her son. But when at 
last his Lordship hoped my principles would allow me to support the 
Bill which was next week to be before Parliament,^and uiulerstood 
from me that the interests of sixty-seven independent men were in my 
brother's bands, not mine, he gradually withdrew his civilities frpm me, 
and devoted himself thenceforth to the entertainment of a pursy divine, 
who spoke in monosyllables, and took an appalling quantity of snu|F. 

I was introduced to Tom Manille ut the Opera. He was charmed 
to make my acquaintance; he had been told of my good fortune at 
the Salon, and was aware what a favourite I had been with„ the 
Baronne de Lusignan. Did 1 want % servant}—a fi^nd of his was 
going to dismiss one who was worth all the Indies. Was I looking 
for a hunter?—His cousin had one which would suit my weight ex¬ 
actly, He would make my betting-book, he would superintend my 
cellar,—he would take me to a soiree chez Mademoiselle,—he .woulq. 
give me a special recommendation to his tailor. He must make me 
known to the Somerses,—their cook was Ude’s first pupil;—of course 
X ^ould belong to the club,—his influence was omnipotent there, 
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A few weeks elapsed 5 and Tom Manille was riding my brother’s 
horseSj and drinking ray brother’s cHambertin. He always calls me 
'my dear fellow^’ and never passes me without a most encouraging 
nod; but I have never dined with the Somerses, and last week I was 
black-balled at the club. 

1 wrote n treatise on the state of the nation, and submitted it to 
an eminent publisher. He was wonderfully delighted with the 
worij. The views were so sound, the arguments so convincing, the 
style so pure, the illustrations so apposite. I began to look forward 
to an infinity of popularity and an eternity of fame; I dreamed of 
laurel wreaths, I calculated the profits of tenth editions. In imagi¬ 
nation I was already the pilot of popular opinion, the setter-up and 
the putter-down of cabinets. But when I struck out the magical 
M. P. from the proof sheej: of my title-page, my fall was immediate 
aud disastrous. My language lost its elegance, and my subject its 
importance; and my pamphlet lies forgotten in the limbo of un¬ 
published embryos, wanting only life, and willing to win immortality. 
I should have been the most influential writer of the day, if 1 had 
not had an elder brother. 

At Brighton I fell in love with Caroline Merton. She was an 
angel, of course, and it is not necessary to describe her more par¬ 
ticularly. Her mother behaved to me with the greatest kindness : 
she was a respectable old lady who wore a magnificent cap, and 
played casino while her daughter was waltzing. Caroline liked me, 
I am sure, for she discarded a dress because I disliked the colour, 
and insulted a colonel because 1 thought him a fool. 1 was in the 
seventh heaven for a fortnight; I rode with her on the downs, and 
walked with her on the Chain Pier. I drew sketches for her scrap¬ 
book, and scribbled poetry in her album, I gave her the loveliest 
poodle that ever was washed with rose-water, and called out a cor¬ 
pulent gentleman for talking politics while she played.—Caroline 
was a fairy of a thousand spells 5 she danced like a mountain-nymph, 
and sang like a syren; she made beautiful card-racks, and knew 
Wordsworth by heart: but to me her deepest fascination was her 
simplicity of feeling, her independence of every mercenary consi¬ 
deration, her scorn of stars and garters, her penchant for cottages 
and water-falls.# 1 M^as already meditating what county she would 
choose for her retirement, and what furniture she would prefer for 
her boudoir, when she asked me at an ill-omened fancy-ball who 
was that clumsy Turk, in the green turban and the saffron slippers. 
It was my elder brother. She did not start, nor change colour : well- 
taught beauties never do: but she danced that night with the clumsy 
Turk in the green turban and the saffron slippers ; and when I made 
my next visit she was just sealing a note of invitation to him, and had 
lighted her ta^^k with the prettiest verses I ever wrote in my life. 

If your father was an alderman, you may nevertheless be vote<l 
comme il fnut: if your nose is as long as the spire of Strasburg, 
you may yet be considered good-looking : if you have publish^ a 
sermon, you may still be reputed a wit; if you have picked a pocket, 
you may by-and-bye be restored to society. But if you have an elder 
brother, migrate, go to Crim-Tartary or to Cochin-China, wash the 
Hottentot^ convert the Hindoo; at home you cannot escape the 
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Btigxna that pursues you. You may have honesty, genius, industry— 
no matter : you are * a detrimental* for all that. 

Last summer I saw Scribe's amusing scenes Avant, Pendant et 
Aprfes/' at the Thddtre de Madame. In the "Avant/* when the 
Duchess of the old regime, after bestowing upon her eldest son 
unearned military rank and the richest parti in all France, was 
quietly dooming her youngest-born to live poor, unknown, and 
Chevalier of Malta, a fine little fellow, who was sitting in thq front 
row before me, looked up at his father, and cried, " Mak 7iom avons 
chang^ tout cela, u^est ce pas^ mon papa ? ’’ 

Much of it is changed ; but to change it all, we must wait for a 
stranger revolution than that which has regenerated France, 

P.C. 


SCHOOL AND SCHOOLFELLOWS. 


“ Floreat Etona** 


Twri.te years ago I made a mock 
Of fillhy trades and traffics; 

1 wonder'd what they meant by stock, 

I wrote delightful sapphics ; 

I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 

I supp’d with Fates and Furies;— 

Twelve years ago 1 was a boy, 

A ha]>py boy, at Drury's. 

Twelve years ago!—how many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures 

Those whisper'd syllables have l>rought 
From Memorys hoarded treasures ; 

The fields, the forms, the bats, the books, 
The glories, and disgraces,# 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old ftiniiliur laces. 

Kind Mater smiles again to me. 

As Inight as when we parted; 

I seem again the frank, the free. 

Stout limb'd, and simple hearted; 

Pursuing ev'ry idle dream. 

And shunning every warning; 

With no hard work but Bovney Stream, 
No chill except Long Morning: 

Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball, 

Tliat rattled like a rocket; 

Now hearing Wentworth’s “ fourteen all,” 
And striking for the pocket: 

Now feasting on a cheesy and flitch, 

Now drinking from the pewter; 

Now leaping over Chaivey ditch. 

Now laughing at my tutor. 

Whcrc are my friends ? I am alone. 

No playraato shares my beaker^ 

Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the Speaker. 
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And some compose a tragedy, 

And some compose a rondo; 

And some draw sword for lijjerty. 

And some draw pleas for John Doe. 

Tom Mill was used Jto blacken eyes. 
Without the fear of sessions j, 

Charles Medlar loath’d false-qtta^tities. 

As much as false professions : 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 

A magistrate pedantic; 

And Medlar's feet repose unscann'd, 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 

Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Doctor Martext’s duty ; 

And MullioH, with that monstrous chin. 

Is married to a beauty; ^ 

And Darrell studies, week by week, 

His Mant, and not his Manlon; 

And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 

Is veiy rich at Canton* 

And I am eight-and-twenty now; 

The world's cold chains nave bound me ; 

And darker shades are on my brow. 

And sadder scenes around me; 

In Parliament I till my seat. 

With many other noodles ; 

And lay my head in Jermyn-street, 

And sip my hock at Boodle's. 

But often, when the cares of life 
Have set my temples aching; 

When visions haunt me of a wife, 

When diSls await my waking; 

When Lady Jane is in a pet. 

Or Hoby in a hurry; 

When Captain Hazard wins a bet, ^ 

Or Beaulieu spoils a curry; 

For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remember'd hobby; 

1 long to lounge in Poets] Walk, 

To shiver in the lobby 

I wish that I could run away 
From House, and court, and levee. 

Where bearded men appear to-day, 

Just Eton boys, grown heavy; 

That I could bask in childhood's sun, 

^ And dance o'er childhood's roses; 

Vkxid find huge wi*alth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses; 

And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 

And call the milk-maids Houris ; — 

That 1 could be a boy again, 

A happy boy, at Drury's! 
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Wjb are induced^ by the publication of a new Edition of Dr. Brown’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mind, to offer a few remarks on the 
character of one of the most remarkable men of our times, snatched^ 
too early, from the scene of his important labours. « 

Thuug’h it be fur more seemly and in keeping, that those mighty 
Spirits that fling wide the gates of truth to the human sense, and 
prove that '"the ways of wisdom are pleasantness/' should have 
their monuments in the grateful hearts of the wise and good, and 
their epitaphs in those truths with.which they have enriched the 
book of knowledge, yet it would be gratifying to those who wish 
for the improvement of the people, to find that even the mere empty 
honours and distinctions should be given to the real possessors 
of moral and intellectual power, rather than to the adventitious de¬ 
positories of power which is merely physical. If the monuments 
that have been of Infe years erected in the public places, and nt the 
public expense, in this country, could ever become the only memo¬ 
rials of the period, that period would have all the appearance of one 
of barbarity and war. He who took a redoubt, or captured'a code- 
boat, has his tablet or his statue, while the man who devoted a 
life to the successful advancement of science lies neglected, and 
his history has no memorial " in storied urn, or animated bust.” 

The remains of 'the man of whom we are about to speak lie in 
the lonely churchyard of Kircudbright. In this there is the less to 
be regretted, as, since the invention of printing. Wisdom has built 
her own house ; and since the diffusion of a taste for reading news is 
wide, Ihe remembrance of such great nmn is safe with the public. 
We do not, for instance, need to erect monuments to Watt, or Ark¬ 
wright, or Smeaton ; for we have only to look round the country, and 
there they are, in the works which they constructed, and the suc¬ 
cessors whom the/raised up in emulation. 

But while we are conscious of this, and exult in the conscious¬ 
ness of it, we cannot help feeling that there is yet more to be done. 
Mechanical and constructive power, in all their vai^ties, and in all 
the splendid results to which ihey have led, deserve all the homage 
that the most elevated can pay them, When we consider thaC 
this little island has bad to support shocks and bear burdens which 
would have shattered and crushed any other nation upon the face of 
the earth, and that, after all, it continues to maintain an eminence, 
in wealth and in power, of which waste and misrule seem not cajpa- 
ble of depriving it,—when we consider these things, and at the 
same time consider, that to our mechanical skill we wb indebted foe 
them, it is not possible for us to help feeling national exultation. 
When we find skill and industry rising superior to all the accidental 
distinctions of society, and man ranking higher upon his superiority 
08 roan, than upon any of those distinctions upon which barbarians 
and' semi-barbarians look with so muth veneration, we cannot 
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help feeling, that our true dignity lies in the possession of reason 
und understanding, and that the finals triumph of these must be as 
certain as it is silent and safe in the progress. 

^ " Yet, while we rejoice in the effect, we must not forget the oattse, 
—we must bear in mind, that those efforts, important and cheering 
though they be, are really consequences of something anterior, 
without which they never could have been. While we concede to 
the public the praise of aptitude and success as scholars, we must not 
forget those by whom they have been taught: highly as we priae 
the inventions of art, we must never forget that they are only de¬ 
ductions from the discoveries of science. When we look at the 
condition of nations, we find, that desires of accommodation and 
tbmfort, and hands for the working of it out, are not what even the 
rudest of them stand in need of Men to hew the wood and fashion 
the stone may be founds any where; the grand difficulty lies in 
getting the intellect to invent the plan, and superintend the erec- 
lion. For all that has been done for the civilization of mankind, 
and the vast increase that the arts have made to their comforts, we 
are indebted to a few silent and retired men, here and there, who 
have devoted themselves to the study of nature; and who, after 
having established them upon the sure basis of demonstration, have 
promulgated those laws, the applications of which have been so be* 
neficialto society. In what are called the Fine Arts, or in what are 
called the Useful Arts, the distinction is not correct, as the Pine 
Arts are as useful in contributing to the pleasure of cultivated man, 
as the others are in contributing to the same purpose, in a less re¬ 
fined and intellectual state;—the work of the mere artist contains 
in itself his stimulus and reward. Men can see, a[>preciate, and 
praise it; and in proportion as they find it gratify them, they gratify 
him in return. But not only until the discovery has been made, 
but until it has ripened into invention, the honour and the reward 
of tlie man of science are confined within his own breast. In the 
most busy and crowded community be must labour alone; nor can 
he derive any advantage from the stimulus of approbation, till he is 
so far advanced as to be quite independent of it. It is for this reason 
that the men of real science are so few, and that, even in this age 
and country of unprecedented application, their numbers have not 
kept pace with^hose of any other class of the community. Where¬ 
fore no public journalist ever better performs his duty to the public, 
than by calling their attention to those men who have devoted tbeif 
time to the interests of science ; andy so that the branch qf science 
to which they have devoted themselves be but of sufficie^ utility 
and importance, the farther that it lies out of the track of oommoa 
pursuit the better. 

If it be con^ded that man is of more service than mere matter,*^ 
ind -few that lie men will reftise the concession,—then it must fol* 
Wwthat the science of man, as a rational being, is the most iote- 
iMimg of the sciences. Other sciences may be valuable, as iiief Are 
the foundations of those arts that render life more or 1^ happy in 
ekt^rnhlncecmmodatioQS; but that is the study of life itself* IBWn 
hud ftorfoW, pleasure and joy, are in the mind ttaelf j and if wht 
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poperif taught to un4erstand and to regulate that, we are safe from 
oontingeecies, against which they whose only security is in 
nal tbhigs have no permanent protection. 

Considering these things,—cojisidering too the amiable character 
of the individual—the high intellectual endowments, the ar4ent 
love of man in his besta fFections, and of liberty in its purest 
we do not think that we can. confer upon our readers a greater be^ 
netit than by giving them a little information respecting the life, eW 
racter, and philosophical labours of that inquirer into the pheno^ 
mena and laws of our intellectual being, whose name we have givea 
as the title of this article. 

Besides iis general value as a piece of philosophical delineation, 
there is a lesson to be deduced from the study of Dr. Brown, which 
pleads powerfully for philosophy in general, and for that most de¬ 
lightful but most neglected branch, thq Philosophy of the Mind^ 
in particular. The great vulgar and the small, those who have 
learned nothing, and those who have learned to hate all true learn-* 
ing, and to prevent, us far ns in them lies, its diffusion, are all in 
the habit of describing philosophy as the associate of austerity;—» 
saying that the philbsnpher, mbre especially the profound philoso¬ 
pher, is a man who abstracts himself from the world, tastes none 
of its pleasures, feels none of its charities, and is, in short, a con*^ 
temner of men, and indifferent to their weal or their woe. .This al¬ 
legation, which is as unfounded as it is illiberal, never met with a 
fuller confutation, in nil its parts, than in the case of Dr. Brown* 
Never was man more warm and disinterested in his friendships j 
never did man more completely put oft* the philosopher when he 
came into society; never did man take a more intense interest in 
everything liberal; nud never did man, in every individual act of 
his life, and in the whole tenor of it, shew that he was more sin¬ 
cere. If Dr. Brown was more than usually happy, it was in per¬ 
ceiving that those about him were happy 5 if ever he felt proud, it 
was when he felt that he had removed an error, or sapped the found¬ 
ation of a prejudice; if ever he felt that lofty indignation which 
only the higldy gifted can feel, it was when the lightning of his elo¬ 
quence (which in those cases was tremendous) was falling upon the 
memory of some one, who hud been the curse aud the scourge of 
the human race ; and whenever he triumphed, iW was when his 
cause was liberty, and his weapon truth. 

It has been matter of general remark, that the lives of philoso¬ 
phers literary men are but read in their writings, and that when 
you GoiTO to their lives, though there should be nothing to blame* 
there is usually just as little to praise. They eat, drink, and sleep 
like other men, and as their great and favourite deeds aro all in the* 
closed to which only the reader of their works is admitted, Aey 
must be caught there or not found. 4Vith Dn Bco^4l^ tho case was 
different; and though he had never delivered a lecture,, nor written 
a line, his biography would have been delightful and instructive 
as af>iece of biography. 

There is something interesting, not only in the parentage but in' 
birth-place of Dr. Brown. The epoch of Ae Scottish fntf 
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when the simple but sincere inhabitants of the South, iti 
tiMr own quaint but energetic expres/iionr took up the testimony 
i>f their God in the wilderness,”—when the mountain echoes rang to 
songs of adoration, which were forbidden in the churches— 
when the mountain rihs ran red with the blood of the butchered, 
for no other cause than that they would not allow the arm of power 
to cOme between them and their Creator; when that was done, 
painful as it was in the doing, there was something won for that 
part of the island, which has not to this day been told. There was a 
devbtedness for liberty, a hatred both of tyrannizing and being tyran¬ 
nized over, that has remained, and has produced far more talent 
among those mountains than has been elicited in more wide and 
populous districts that have avoided the same visitation. The rude 
monuments of “ the Martyrs” are still to the people there what the 
plain of Marathon should ije to the Greeks. Among those wilds Dr. 
Brown was born, and his infant steps were by the very caves where 
his ancestors had prayed for a blessing upon Scotland, at the same 
time that they were obliged to grasp the broadsword, in order to 
save the hearts from which the prayer emanated. 

Thomas Brown, whose father and grandfather were, in succession, 
ministers of the parish in which he himself was born and buried, 
first saw the light in 1778. From his earliest power of perception 
there was something ineffably sweet and susceptible in liis appearance 
and demeanour $ and before he could lisp, earlier indeed than many 
children could listen, his mother used to lull him to sleep with his 
little eyes in tears of sympatliy at the mournful melody of “ The 
Flowers of the Forest/' Though he was not two years old when his 
fother wAs in that stage of his last illness which portended a speedy 
dissolution, such was the activity of his mind, and the uninterrupted 
happiness of his disposition, that; though he was the youngest of 
the family of thirteen, his father pointed to him as the one that would 
be a blessing to his mother, when she should be his only parent; 
and nevesp was a fond paternal prophecy more amply and literally 
accomplished. Brown was devoted to his mother to the day of her 
deftth ; and he has paid to her memory, in the close of his 21st Lec- 
tq^e, perhaps the most true, touching, and exquisite tribute that ever 
Kraa paid to maternal tenderness. 

i Soon after th§ death of his father, his mother removed to Edin¬ 


burgh, as the best place for her family to receive their education. 
When not yet three years old, he was quite restless till he should 
learn to read. The alphabet was but one lesson ; and so rapid was 
his progress, that, ere he was four, he could take the range of all the 
En^ish books in the library. The Bible was a favourite with him ; 
and he very soon was so familiar with the historical parts of it, as to 
be a critic. Before he had strength for holding the Bible in any other 
than in his^lap, a lady callad and found him on the parlour floor, 
bis hands among the leaves, and eagerly looking first at one 
then at another. “ Are you going to preach, Tom V* said 
"No/ replied the infant critic, am only looking at ho^ far 
inc Evaifgdists differ in their history of Christ; for I see they are 
]y>t; aU the same.’' Indeed, when his mother wished him to remaiii^ 
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f x^uietly in the house» or in bed when he was sick, she had only to 
ive nim a book, and .be it Bible or ballads, he was satisfied at Qae<v 
he whole of his. initiatory'education was communicated by \m 
mother^ and as he acquired the mere art of reading with so naMch 
facility, he read his books, not as a task, but for the information 
they ofllbrded. 

At the age of seven years, Dr. Brown was sent to England, where 
he remained for about nine years at di^erent schools in the vicinity 
of London. At all of these he made rapid progress, and was n 
favourite equally with the other pupils and their parents, *Many 
persons, who have since risen to high offices in the State, were 
among his school-fellows ; but, though he was the delight of thein 
all, his ambition was not for mere connection. He continued hi^ 
reading; indulged in solitary walks beyond the playground—for 
which be had tasks sqt him, till his maste^ abandoned it as not being 
any punishment;—and he composed verses, some of which were 
published. 

At the age of fifteen be entered the University of Edinburgh; ancf, 
during the year 1793, he visited Dr. Currie at Liverpool, who re¬ 
commended him to* read the first volume of Professor S.tewart'a 
Philosophy, The next winter he attended that eloquent lecturer j 
and soon gave evidence that he had paid attention to the volume aoji 
the lectures: for, at the close of one of them, he walked yp to tbe 
Professor, who, in his class, was not the most approachable man in 
the world, and with great firmness, yet with great modesty, read 
an answer to some of his positions. The Professor told him that 
the very same objection had been made, and urged by the very samp 
argument, in a private letter which he had received from Professoy 
Prevost of Geneva. ^ 

At the age of eighteen. Brown composed his remarks on Dff 
Darwin's “ Zoonomia/' which he conceived himself in courtesy 
bound to read to the Doctor before publication. The Doctor was 
at first a little testy with the young philosopher j but as Bpwn was 
calm, and maintained his positions with that firmness and acuteness 
which characterized all his philosophical proceedings, Darwin did 
not obtain a victory even in the epistolary correspondence. 

About the last years that Brown attended the classes in Edinburgh, 
there was a literary junto formed in that city, which lias had as much 
influence on the literature of Britain as the celeorated junto of 
Pranklin had upon the politics of the States of Amcricq. Many 
young men of great talents were then in Edinburgh, either at thp 
college, or continuing their professional education. So far as 
recollect, at this distance of time, it was Brougham who gave thp 
first impulse; but there were others there who were after ratijjpr 
than inferior,—Dr. Brown, Dr. Leyden, Lord William Seymour, tho 
late Mr. Horner, Mr. Jeffrey, and^ number of ofcberf. On the 
7th of January 1797, they formed themselves into a society for the 
investigation of the phenomena and laws of nature, to which they 
gave the name of “ The Academy of Physics.’* The laws of that 
acwftmy were drawn up by Mr. Brougham ; and in the first sectioti 
of tUem U to be found the germ of that general study of philosopb|^ 
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that gentleman has never lost sight of amid all the occupation 
v£ business, and all the distraction of politics. Many of the results 
irf this devotion are already proved to the world. In this there is a 
Striking instance of the real advantage that results from giving a 
proper bias to a powerftil mind early in life. Though the Academy 
of Physics lasted only for about three years, the effect of it, both 
upon the members and upon society, has been much greater than 
those, who have not all along attended to the facts, would be apt to 
auppoee. Among men so young in years, and so few in number, 
there probably never was so much and so varied talent 5 and in no 
country was there probably seen such perfect liberality—so unmingled 
a desire to find out the truth. There was no dogmatism—no appeal 
to authority—no colouring of the phenomena to meet a theory,—the 
tttle ever was to go straight forward to the result. A good deal of 
jealousy was excited aino^g a certain class in Edinburgh; but as 
party politics and religious disputes were wisely excluded, no coer¬ 
cive measure was taken, although it is probable that the vials of 
vengeance were in some instances bottled up until occasion should 
serve. From the Academy the spirit ramified into other parts of 
society j and many, of wliuin the existence was not then known, 
caught from it a spirit of philosophy which has carried them forward 
to stations and degrees of eminence, which, l>ut for this three years* 
Academy, they would not, in all probability, have reached. The 
channel into which this tide of talent more immediately flowed was 
the Edinburgh Review; and probably there never was a publication 
which took the world so instantly by storm, or which, for so long a 
period, gave law to opinion on so many subjects. No doubt a reac¬ 
tion came at last ^ but it was a reaction of good, and not of evil. 
Other men, whose opinions were on some points different from those 
advocated in the Review, were compelled to exert themselves ; and 
thus, a knot of striplings, (for they were little else,) in a provincial 
capital, gave avast impulse toward intellectual power, to all ranks and 
classes of people in the empire. Nor did the exercise of such an in¬ 
fluence stop here, for it extended to the world j and it would take a 
good deal of investigation and analysis to find out how much, of the 
joiprovement, more especially in liberality of opinion, which the 
present century has witnessed, is not owing to this very association 
pf young men, whose primary object was, we feel convinced, nothing 
more than their own improvement. The encouragement which this 
bolds out to other young men is great; and the example is of too 
much value to be hid from the world. 

Before enterihg into this society. Dr. Brown had a strong bias in 
favour of liberty; but there can be no doubt that it was strengthened 
by the example of his associates. When they found the increase 
00 th of knowledge and of pleasure vvhich they derived from their 
little society, it is hardl^to be supposed that they should not 
to see the same extended to the great society of the world 5 and 
tvhw irt after life they found the advantage, which the perfect exanii* 
nation of every argument that the freedom of that society necesaarily 
imrartad* gave them over those who had been taught to decide uppn 
fiumority and not upon evidence, it must have still further confinned 
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them; nor can we call to mind one member of The Academy of 
Physid ^ who ever took the side of illiberality, or ever was foiled in 
argument^ or adhered dogmatically to un erroneous theory. 

Brown's first professional study was that of the law, with the in¬ 
tention of qualifying himself for practisingnt the Scottish bar; but 
he abandoned that pursuit in his twentieth yealr^, and applied bims^fto 
the study of Medicine. In that he made great proficiency; but even 
there his disposition to intellectual philosophy, which had been first 
evinced in his remarks on Darwin, did not forsake him; for in his 
thesis “De Somno/' which he prepared for his graduation, b$ again 
reverted to the exception which he hud taken to Professor Stewart's 
account of the cause of the Buspension of volition in sleep, with so 
much force of argument, that Mr. Horner acknowledged that he had 
got the better of the Professor. 

For some time after receiving his degree, Dr. Drown continued 
to practise as a physician, without however abandoning either his 
philosophic studies, or the muse. In his poetry there is a great 
deal of beauty, but it cannot bear a comparison with his philo- 
Bophical writings in power, or with some of the illustrations in hia 
lectures, even in poqtry. 

The Leslie controversy was the first occasion that drew forth the 
powers of Dr. Brown in their full force, and at once raised him to the 
rank of the most acute metaphysician of his time. The elevation of 
Professor Playfair to the chair of Moral Philosophy had left that of 
Mathematics vacant; and the ministers of Edinburgh, who had long 
been desirous of uniting the professorships in the University to 
their spiritual cures, set up one of their own number for the vacant 
office, and began to canvass for him with all their influence. At the 
same time, Mr. John Leslie, who was then living in philosophic 
retirement, and whose name stood higher, and deservedly higher, 
than any of the other candidates, took the field for the Mathematical 
chair. Mr. Leslie’s scientific name and his recommendations were 
equally invulnerable, and to have attacked them would but have 
exposed the weakness of the clerical party 5 aud they each sought 
for some other point of attack. This was found in a note to Leslie's 
Essay on Heat, in which praise is given to Hume’s doctrine of 
'causation,^—a doctrine which the ministers looked upon as perfectly 
heretical. Parties ran high, the advocates of science took part 
with Leslie, and the ministers, if not quite so philesophical, were to 
the full as loud against him; but none of them went to the merit of 
the objection taken to Mr. Leslie. Dr. Brown, without any refer¬ 
ence to the dispute, sat coolly down to examine the offensive doctrine, 
and In an Essay on cause and effect, shewed very clearly that though 
there were errors in the doctrine of Hume, they were of a merely 
Bpeculative nature, and in np way calculated to injure the foundations 
of religion or morality. The Essay was not answered ; Mr^ Leslie 
got the appointment; the ministets were beaten ; and Dn Brown, 
though still a very young man, was at once admitted to be a master 
of reasoning and intellectual analysis, Mr. Horner wrote a splendid 
re\4ew of the Essay; and the congratulations of those whose party- 
he hed so effectually served^ without being or pretending to be a 
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pai1izan> were as abundantly as justly bestowed upon the essayiat*^ 
The essay^ which was expanded and rendered more complete ^ iii 
future editions, contained the germ gf all the improvemeots wdiich 
t)i. Brown subsequently introduced into the science of intellectual 
phUqsophy; and showed that even then he had studied the whole 
ficience with minute attention, and wanted only the proper oppor-* 
tunity to make a most conspicuous figure in it,. 

In the year 1806, Dr, Brown was associated in the medical pro¬ 
fession with the celebrated Dr. Gregory, then the most eminent 
practifjoner in Scotland. The causes and mode of this connexion 
were equally creditable to the discernment of Dr, Gregory, and to 
the talents of his young friend. With Dr. Gregory, he had every 
prospect both of fame and of fortune; but his ambition lay in 
another direction. When he was only twenty-one, an exertion had 
been made to place him in the chair of Rhetoric, which was then 
vacant; but that had foiled^ by the very same influence, though not 
upon grounds similar to those which had nearly led to the failure of 
Mr. Leslie. A vacancy in the chair of Logic led to a similar appli¬ 
cation, which was followed by a similar result, although, upon that 
occasion, some of the most influential even of the'* court party 
were in his favour. 

In the session of 1808, the health of Professor Stewart rendered 
him incapable of attending to his class ; and he applied to Dr. Brown, 
who officiated for him for some little time. In the following winter 
he was again applied to, and as he had more scope for displaying 
his talents, he made a much more powerful impression, so powerful# 
indeed, that some of the most eminent of the professors attended the 
class regularly, and with apparently great satisfaction; and a committee 
of the students, in the name of the rest, conveyed to Professor Stewart 
their high opinion of the talents of his successor. The essay had con¬ 
firmed that opinion of his powers which had been founded upon bis 
more early productions; and the way in which he had turned those 
powers to account, gave assurance of his value as a lecturer. 

Abilities so searching and so profound, accompanied by eloquence 
which commanded the most deep attention, adorned by a grace¬ 
fulness of manner which no one could resist, and without one 
fault to which even illiberality itself could object—an ardent love of 
liberty—^far removed from party and party politics, and rather de¬ 
serving the name^ of universal benevolence, could not remain con¬ 
cealed ; and the more intelligent and philosophical members of the 
University of Edinburgh could not bear the thought that their 
seminary, their city, their country, the world, should be deprived of 
the philosophic labours of Dr, Brown. Accordingly when, at the 
close of the session for 1810, Professor Stewart intimated his 
tention of resigning the labours of his professorship, his friends were 
again in the field. The letters which were on that occasion a<it 
dressed to the magistrates of Edinburgh, as petitions of the Uni- 

venerable Professor, by Dr. Gregory, and by the late 
Lprp Meadowbank, contained arguments that were irresistible; ami 
.oq the .secopd of May, in tiiat year. Dr. Brown was chosen assistant 
qnd succcfispr to Professor Stewart. Among the lovers of philgs^by. 
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the app<rintnient was bailed with delight $ and the Doctor^s private 
fiienda were each more forward than another in congratulating him 
on hifl appointment to an office for which he was so eminently 
qualified^ both by nature and by habit. One short sentence from 
the letter of Francis Horner, whose heart was as true as hid tniod 
was clear and comprehensive, and whom nothing but premature 
death could have prevented from devoting his great talents to his 
country, in some of the most important offices in the state, may 
serve as a key to what was done and what was felt upon that 
occasion. What gives me,*' says Mr, Horner, ** more pleasure 
than any other consideration, is tO see the University, and through 
it the interests of philosophical opinion in Scotland, rescued from 
the danger, which seemed to threaten them with complete ruin, of 
the chair of Moral Philosophy being filled by one of those political 
priests who have already brought such di^race upon the University, 
and done so much injury to learning,'* • 

But though Dr. Brown had thus arrived at the very summit of his 
ambition, and though he had done so at the early age of thirtyi- 
two, the labour which the elevation had cost him, the intense and 
incessant operation pf mind, which, amid the labours of his pro* 
fession, (which with such a partner as Dr. Gregory were not light,) 
had already enabled him to see a clear and straight path through 
the field of mental physiology, chequered and tangled as he found it, 
had made a permanent inroad upon his bodily health. That con* 
stitutional cheerfulnesss—the eye ever beaming and the face per¬ 
petually in smiles, which procured him at school the name of the 
little laugher,’* and which carried him without an enemy to his 
grave, had not deserted him, did not desert him till his race was runj 
but beneath all those indications, they who felt that he should, 
that he ought to live, and lengthen out the lines of science, could not 
help seeing the presages of approaching mortality, could not 
help perceiving that the mental fire which was beaming in his eye 
and brightening up his features, was at the same time consuming 
his strength ; and when the season of his academic labours came 
round, and the splendour of his introductory lecture made the thrilling 
and ecstatic audience confess that he was the chosen friend of true 
Philosophy, there* mingled with it the mournful foreboding that he 
was also the victim upon her altar, and that although by his talents 
and his temper he had subdued party and bigotrj»for the good of 
mankind, he had received his death-wound in the conflict. That 
conflict was probably the most singular that ever was carried on; 
for Dr, Brown, without one word of controversy, without any appli¬ 
cations to party, overthrew the intolerants of Edinburgh, by com¬ 
bating and cutting down the general reasons of mankind in the 
silence of his chamber, and by the weapon of abstract philosophy. 
Out of this there arises a very valuable maxim ; men will seldom fail 
to succeed, if they have first learned to deserve. 

After his appointment Dr. Brown retired to the coiftitry for the 
recovery of his health j and returned to Edinburgh within a few 
weeks of the opening of the session, with little other preparation 
for 1)^ labour than the consciousnesi; of his own ability. Th^ 
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Ul lectures were generally cojnposed on the evenings before they 
were delivered j and as his literary friends were numerous, and 
sought his society with great eagerness^ there were occasions on which 
the composition of the lecture was not begun till one o^clock in the 
morning on which it was to be read to the class. Three-fourths of 
the lectures were composed in this nnanner; when the author looked 
back at them more at leisure, he found nothing to alter, and they 
have been given to the world fresh from the original composition. 
This may have given rise to an apparent prolixity and exuberance of 
illustrtition in some parts ; but to it also must be owing that buoy- 
tincy and ^gour~that glow of the heart and gleam of the imagina¬ 
tion, amid the very wilds and fastnesses of metaphysics, which make 
the lectures of Dr. Brown at once the most instructive and the 
most delightful book that ever was written upon tlie subject. 

In general it has been the fault of intellectual philosophers, that 
they have attempted to tise with their philosoj)hy into some airy 
and imaginary region, above the ken and the feelings of ordinary 
mortals, as if there were one world for them, and another for the 
rest of mankind. This appears to have come down from the most 
ancient times,—to be the ejcoteric and isoteric distinction of the ear¬ 
liest schools of philosophy; and while it has scared plain men away 
from the science, it has been the cause of the greater part of the 
errors and disputes among the philosophers themselves. Facts and 
phenomena are open to all who can and will see and hearj but 
when there is an admixture of pure hypothesis—something supposed 
in supplement to all that is, it is hardly possible that any two men 
can have the same opinion of it, unless the one be a servile and un¬ 
reasoning copyist of the other. Up to the time of Dr. Brown, this 
was the case with the philosophy of the human mind : every man 
who paid attention to it was either a disciple or a doubter,—the 
mere verbalist followed in the rut, and he, who thought for him¬ 
self, was denounced ns an unbeliever. As instances of this phantom 
of philosophy, (and it is a phantom which none but philosophers 
have ever dreamed of,) we may mention the “ operating principle 
in causation,*’—the mysterious something besides the antecedent and 
the consequent event, which none but philosophers could see, and 
no two of them could see in the same light; and the ‘'idea,** as 
something apart from the perceiving min<l, and the thing perceived, 
which could mifltiply itself through all variety, and continue its ex¬ 
istence through all time ; and yet which, like a vestal virgin, did no¬ 
thing, and was perceptible to nobody but the priests who were 
admitted within the cella of the mystic temple. 

The grand labour of Dr. Brown consisted in the rejection of 
these phantoms,—in bringing Philosophy down from the limbo of 
dreams, and teaching her to dwell with mart in hie ordinary habitation, 
and converse with him in the language of reality; and having accom¬ 
plished this^ down came the whole fabric of error, whether of ultra or 
dfinfra credulity: for the cavils and disputes were all about the gra¬ 
tuitous and supplemental part; and wheh that was got rid of, there 
lay the same appeal to the parts in the philosophy pf the minfl, as 
in the philosophy of matter; and the proper designation of Dr. 
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Brown U " the Bacon of Intellectual Philosophy.” The misfortune 
however, and it is not a slight one, is, that mental analysis and induc¬ 
tion are confined, as compared*with physical; that thus the greater 
part of those who have occasion to speak of that philosophy, must 
be simple believers ; and that, therefore, the authority of names 
still continues, and the career of Brown as a public man was too 
short for enabling him to raise one, which could place his system 
so before the world, ns to have justice done to his merits. On this 
account, not a little of the good that he did may be lost; and 
many may cling to the old errors, or neglect and avoid the sCience 
on account of them, who, if he had lived to the ordinary term of 
human life, instead of being cut off as he was, in his forty-second 
year, and at the very thrcshokrof his usefulness, would have been 
alike instructed by the truth, and delighted with the beauty of that 
most interesting of all the sciences. We do not mean to say that 
blood will never again be shed for the tTnlversal i parte rei but 
we have little doubt that, at this moment, there are many drudging 
and doubting about the more modern phantoms, with Brown’s vo¬ 
lumes uncut upon their shelves. 


STANZAS. 
To- 


Slie sung of Love, while o'er her lyre 

Tlic rosy rajs of evening fell.”— Moore's Melodics, 


If thou would'st pause to wake a siring 
That will not bear to play,— 

If thou would'st yet unloose the wing, 

So chainless yesterday; 

If thou bC'St not that heartless one. 

And false as thou art bright; 

With smiles for all—and tears for none— 
Sing not—sing not to night. , 

I may have sought, what all would seek, 
And knelt, where all would kneel; 

The pulse might throb,—the heart be weak. 
And yet the lip conceal; 

And had I never lieardlhe song, 

Or paused upon ihe tone; 

That pulse might yet be free and strong, 
That secret still my own. 

I might be formed to love, and feel 
Love—life—and all decay,— 

1 was not made to weep, and kneel 
4s I have knelt to-day: 


m 
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And had I deemed the heart I nursed 
Could sue for such a healing:, 

I would have seen it wither first, 

Ere I had stooped to kneeling. 

ril meet thee where the gayest meet; 

One look shall not distress;— 

1*11 greet thee as the others greet. 

With wwds as meaningless;— 

I'll try to feel as heretofore, 

Or deaden feeling’s spring,— 

So thou wilt sing those songs no more. 
Where 1 may hear thee sing. 

Yet one, thou said'st but yesternight. 
Thy lip should leani for me!— 

Oh I when ^ou sing’ st, and all is bright 
Around tny path—and thee, 

If thou dost feel but half 1 felt 
Where first those echoes rung; 

I will not mourn that I have knelt, 

Or weep that thou hast sung. 

Jan. 21^^ 1829. 


MODERN FRENCH POETRY. 

“ LES ORIENTALES.” Par Victor Hugo. 

This collection of poems, on Eastern subjects, as the title denotes, 
■was published a few days since at Paris. The author, M. Hugo, 
though but a young man, has been long known as a popular French 
writer; and the rapidity with which his works have succeeded each 
other is very remarkable. These works are various and opposite in 
their nature, and unequal in merit; but all bear the impress of origi¬ 
nality and boldness of conception. As a lyrical poet—as a novelist— 
as a dramatist—he has entered the lists. In each of these characters 
he has advanced boldly by unfrequented paths; and his countrymen 
have placed his,name with those of Lamartine, Beranger, and Casi- 
mir de la Vigne, though his relative rank among those favourite 
authors of the day depends on particular predilections, on parties in 
literature, and on parties in politics. 

From his very first attempts, M. Hugo openly showed his aberra¬ 
tions from the ’ classical models ; and he has persisted in an attach¬ 
ment to what the French and the Italians call the romantic school of 
poetry. Besides testifying a religious respect for the institutions of 
chivalry, as seen through the hallowing medium of centuries, for the 
pomp and magnificence of Catholic rites, and generally for all tbsU is 
v^ue and mysterious ; besides using liberties of language and versi¬ 
fication^ unsupported by the example of Boileau, Racine, or Volfeire, 
he poured forth an ode qf deep and devout feeling op the funeral of the 
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isas.i < 

late sovereign, Louis XVIII, This was an uncompromising career, 
aad he felt its effects. He w<as hailed on one side as a poet of feeling 
and imagination, who^ like Lamartine, had broken the trammels of 
the hackneyed school, and, like him, had found poetical wealth in 
ideas and associations neglected or despised by the classicists : whilst, 
on the other hand, he was accused of a vagrant departure from the 
unalterable codes of order and beauty; styled a horealisi, a roman¬ 
ticist, and, consequently, an Ultra, For, in France, romanticism and 
ultraism (strange as the supposed union may appear) are considered, 
in a writer, consequent on, and inseparable from, each other;—whilst 
an undcviiiting, scrupulous attachment to the authors of the age of 
Louis XIV., (for, after all, the French idea of classic is nearly con¬ 
fined to them,)—a supercilious contempt for the literature of other 
countries—a dread of change or innovation, in language, rhythm, or 
general costume— classicmn^ in short, as it iiunderstood, is considered 
as equivalent to liberalism, although it is, in fact, ViViultraism in litera* 
ture. 

These unions between parties in politics, and parties in poetry, 
really exist in France, as we have described them. The fact presents 
an evident anomaly, had not one of the least curious of our days. 
For, according to our general notions of things, the parties certainly 
should be diilereiitly assorted. The romantic, or the bold, the inno¬ 
vating, the irregular, in poetry, would ally itself with the speoulativc, 
the reforming, the experimental, in politics. On the other side, a 
scrupulous observance of ancient ordonnanccs in belles Icttres, an 
exclusive reverence for the works of the great monarchy, for set 
forms, for the unities, for the dictionary of the Academy, (who deter¬ 
mined, in their wisdom, some century and a half ago, that they had 
fixed the language of their country, which was thenceforth to know 
neither change nor augmentation)—in short, a devotion to every 
thing settled, regular, and legitimate, and an abhorrence of novelties 
and exotics— classicism, in a word, would take refuge in the faubourg 
St. Germain, the head-quarters of ultraisni^. 

M. Hugo, as we have stated, is a romanticist; and, with Lamar¬ 
tine, occupies a foremost place in the ranks of the new French school. 
In the romantic, admitting the definition given of that style by its 
opponents, he would certainly claim precedence of his contemporary; 
for his Sights are incomparably wilder, his licences in language and 
versification bolder; the choice of his subjects among night-mares, 
bats, the Satanic Sabbat, fairies of the North, and peris of the 
East—among phantoms, vampyres, and djinns,—is more exclusively 
within the regions of romance. But, as a poet, judging of him as he 
has appeared in bis works up to this day, we consider him far 
beneath M. Lamartine. 

I^however, M, Hugo be not spoiled by that flattery, which, in 
the French capital, is bestowed with such prodigality, and in such a 

* We differ gi'eatly from our contributor. First, we disbeL'eve in any such di¬ 
vision of writers into factions as connected with politics—we think that individual 
opipjp^ have a much greater preponderance; and secondly, judging from a pretty 
wide observation of mc^m French literature, we also b^ere that the Itbcrawc ar# 
the least servile in their adherence to classical models. 
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TBriety of ways—^from the landatory letter prefixed to the poet^s 
volume to the confined but t)m^eUleua! article in the friendly 
journal—from the noisy phinclits of the crowded saloon, to the whis¬ 
pered enthusiasm of the Cabinet de Lecture, (where poetry and 
politics are eschewed at the cheap rate of about two*pence a sit- 
ling)—-from the hotel of virtuosi, in the Castigllone, to the mercers 
shop in the Rue Saint Horiori^t—if* vve say, he be not spoiled by all 
this, as so many clever young men have been before him, we may 
entestain the hope, that the years of study and improvement that are 
before him may be so employed, ns to render him, ’with the talent 
and strength he undoubtedly possesses, a poet, whose success shall 
be independent of modes, and schools, and party associations. 

Though we ourselves (were we brought before the tribunal of the 
classicists) should certainly not be considered as free from the ro^ 
mantic or boreal taint J, yet we could wish to see the romantic some¬ 
what more soberly indulged in—kept a little within the bounds of 
reason and probability, and restrained from encroaching on the 
regions of frenzy. At the same time, we would suggest to M. 
Hugo, that there is an abundance of subjects, novel, striking, and (if 
he must have them so) «/ 2 classical, in the visidnary, and even in the 
materiol world, -without his recurring to the ghastly and disgusting* 
He says boldly, in his preface to the volume before us—“ ll ny a en 
pocsie, ni bons, ni viauvais sujets, viais de bo)is et de mauvais poetes^ 
Uailleurs, iout est sujet^ tout releve de Part; tout a droit de cite en 
poesie,'* This, perhaps, is generally a good belief to hold, and is 
certainly likely to le^ to brighter results than are to be derived 
from the hemming in the districts of art, and confining the opera- 


• This abuse, which prevails among the French authors of the day, cannot be too 
severely deprecated. To M. Hugo’s present volume there is a fulsome anide of the 
fwrt attached, under the title of “ Prospectus,” which extols him most outrageously, 
throws him in the balance with some of the greatest names of French literature, 
and enhances his merit at their expense. Tliere is a disgusting babble about his 
“ ame complete de poe/c,*” he is asserted to he the only poet since Pindar, that has 
conceived the ode, dans toutesa naYvet^^ ct dans toute sa splendeurj*^ His romances 
are applauded d ouirance. His drama—his every thing, and all that he has done, 
marvellous as it is, is nothing to what he is going to do! His being a young man 
is dwelt upon several times; and the winding up of the article is in these pompous 
terms,—“ Le drame appartxeid a V^ye de la virilUe h plus nmre. Or, le dix-n&uvieme 
Steele est lien jeune encore, el Fictor Uvgo est plus jeune que le siecle'* An author Is 
not, in justice, to te rendered accountable for the exaggerations of his friends and 
admirers, or the puffs of publishers; but for the sake of food taste—for decency— 
he ought not to permit them, in the form of a long, regu^ article, tg precede, and 
to be bound up in a volume which he gives to the public. The practice, however, 
with a very few exceptions, is general: it has been carried to the greatest extent 
in the Vicomte d’ Arlincourt—the supernatuial genius, whose works have afforded 
delight to fourteen nations, translated in the idiom of each. M. Lamartine's vo* 
lumes have none of this damning” over-wrought praise. M. Beranger’s uafor* 
tunately have too much of it. 

i The marchands de modes, mercers, &c. at Paris, are quick at catching names 
and circumstances from the novels, poems, and plays that obtain any popularity. 
T%tUf, Tve have the costume a la Dame Blanche— icharpe h PElodie—robe it la Soli* 
d PIpsiho6, &c. &c. 1 remember, some years since, ail the fashionables 
of Paris were dressed, from top to toe, in D’Arlincourt’s romances, and the Vi* 
cqmte fe^t pattered at tliis manner of their testifying an admiration of his g&ius t 

t The French critics took this word, boreal, in the sensfe they so politely hpplf 
Jt to us and the Germans} from the grandiloquent ItdiaU} the late Yinceneolmti? 
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tionB of human geniua to certain limited and get themes, and to con- 
Tentional manners of treating^them. But,, still, that there are 
subjects that are that no writing can elevate—that must sink 
under tboir inherent weight and deformity, dragging every thing 
with them, is evident on a moment's reflection. We could mention 
a score of such subjects in a breath ; and to come home to M. Hugo, 
we could cull half of that number (not to say the whole) from his 
various productions. 

We believe tj^t several of the rather numerous works of this young 
French author^ave, in diiferent ways, been presented to the notice 
of the English public. We have no intention here of giving an 
analysis of either; but, contenting ourselves with a list of them, in 
the order they appeared, shall, after a brief remark or two, hasten to 
the consideration of his last volume, ** Ees Orientales.’' 

The first thing of any consequence he published, a collection 
of Odes and Ballads, which contained some magnificent lines on 
the Fuueruilles de Louis XVII f. (In an after edition he added an 
Ode, equally admired, “d la Colonne** —the Column of Victory.) 
In prose, he has produced three romances, “ Hans d'Islande,’* in 
4 vols. 5 Bug Jargfil,” in 3 vols. j Le dernier jour d'uii con- 
damnt^/' 1 voh These three tales are, almost as much as it is 
possible to be’i in the ‘'raw-head and bloody-bone ” school:—the 
horrible is throughout carried to an excess that is painful and re¬ 
pulsive, except occasionally when it lends itself to the ridiculous. 
He is, moreover, the author of an historical drama on an English 
subject, “ Cromwell," written in rhymed verse, as French tragedies 
are, but on the romantic, or irregular, or what we might call the 
Shakspearian model. It contains striking passages, but at the 
same time great misconception of character, and a general vague¬ 
ness or mdetenninateness of execution. He has now in the press a 
new historical romance in two vols. entitled “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
which according to his proneurs, is very original, replete with cha¬ 
racter, very dramatic, and— unlike Walter fcicott! The last merit 
is not considered the least, ns these gentlemen conceive our northern 
bard has so completely monopolized the flomains of romance, that 
it is, in the present day, next to impossible for an author to enter 
on tliem, without assimilating himself to him. une epogue, ou 
C imitation de Walter Scott est presque une contagion n^cessaire, memo 
pour des ires hauts taimtit, Victor Hugo s’est ienu <l (abri du soiip^on 
par une diversity de maniere incontesiableJ^ Such is the complacent 
assertion of M, Hugo's friezid, the author of the Article de louangeB 
(which we have referred to) at the head of the Orientales”—and 
it is an assertion that nobody will be inclined to dispute. The 
diversity between “ Waverley, * “ Ivanboe," the “ Crusaders,” or 
any other given romance of Sir Walter, and Hans d’Islande,*' 

Bug Jargal,” and “ Le dernier jourd’un condamnfe,” is, in truth, 
inconteddble! Cela 9aute aux yeux I li(tt to his poetry, which is far 
better than bis romances in prose* 

Th% present volume contains a number of short pieces,^ith a 
very few exceptions, on Greek and Turkish subjects, and referring 
to tke momentous evenla of which the Levant has lately beenf 
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f^^flcene« The second poem ia the collection if devoted to the 
'f* good Canaris*’* the terror of s^-fhjriug Ottomans. It is hold as 
hero it celebrates. Canaris is the purest patriot, and altogether 
ithe beat man (the writer of this article speahs from personal ac* 
<]uaiatance) that the Greek revolution has. brought on the scene. 
It is worth while remarking too^ even he^. that this burner of 
** high Adipirals’* with their tens and their hatreds, who, from his 
teirific exploits, might be deemed some fire-fiend, is in his private 
ehamctor ope of the mildest and most human^of men. Ilis 
modesty and lonhommie are extreme, and the moi^Ptmarkable and 
adtoirable, as they are qualities’ rarely found among the virtues of 
Greeks, ancient or modern. M. Hugo seems to have been well in¬ 
formed of his real character when he called him *'le bon Canaris.** 


The poem next in order is entitled Les t^tes du Serail,” and is 
■ equally singular and darjpg, Canaris, who seems to have occupied 
the authors mind in a degree inferior only to the great'“ 
figures here also. It was written in 1826, after the taiing of Mis- 
solonghi by the Turks, at which time it was generally stated that 
the hero had fallen a victim before the fortress he had in vain 


attempted to relieve. M. Hugo imagines a dialogue, at the gate of 
the Seraglio, between -the head of Canaris (transferred there), the 
head of'tnh modern I^eonidas, Marco Bozzari, whose body had been 
exhumnted after the capture of Missolonghi, to supply the horrid 
trophy, (a fable by the bye!) and the head of^Joseph, bishop of 
Rogous, who fell at as a Christian priest and patriot 

soldier. The dialog^e./.is introduced by a description of the Se¬ 
raglio, which is poeticali pretty, and not much unlike that melan¬ 
choly and mysterious pJlace. Canaris opens the conversation, and 
it might amuse the honest sailor to hear how well he can talk when 
his head is off—he who in his lifetime could doj but never say — 
who has ever been so deficient in oratory that, in spite of his 
brilliant services in the cause, his voice has never been listened to 


in council—so poor a hand at a speech or a description, that there 
was scarcely a cabin-boy on board his ships but could give a better 
account of his burning tBe Capitan Pasha oS Scio, and of bis other 
exploits of the like nature, than he, who conceived and executed all. 

La premiere Voix (Or Canaris) ^ 

Oik suis-je,. ? mon brCilot! k la voile! k la rame I 
IV^res, Missolonghi fumante nous recipe, 

Les Turcs ont investi ses remparts ^^nereux, 

Renvoyons leurs vaisseaux k fears ydles lointaines, 

El que ma torche, 6 capitaines! 

Soit un phare pour vous, soit un foudre pour eux! 


Partons! Adieu Corinthe et ton haut promontoire, 

Mers dont chaque rocher porte un nom de victoire, 

Eccucils de TArchipd sur tous les flots sem€s^ 

BeUes iles des cieux €t du printemps cheries, 

Qui le jour paraissft des corbeilles fieuries. 

La nuit, des vases parfum^s I—• 

a 

^ M* oon^its a mistake in in^ng Canaris apostrophise the island of 
Bydra as m native place,is an Ipsariot. Had his edyioe been taken, thf 
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In rjither ii'long poeid on the battle brjR^vHrino/^l^aris is a^n 
the object of M/ ^ugo^s predilection. 'Hfe in^bkes hfm—be Ilirfs 
hitn ^eep “'like Crilloh exiled frbm a'cpfiibAt,^ that /le-*-** tffe 
demon of the waters,*' was not present at ^diid and conclurflV^ 
scene of blood, and fire, and OUdihan dbaCructibn. ’ >* 

Besides the 6reejt subjects, ,the Oriental's contains poems Ott 
Turkish manners add supersiUiods—imitations of the Moresfeb- 
Spanish ballad^ and certain other matter th^ can scarcely be called 
Eastern. lna|Biece entitled “the Djinns*^ (malignant splrits^that 
preside at dciiSby earthquakes^ and the destruction of cities,) the 
author has taken such unprecedented liberties with French versifi¬ 
cation, that we viust quote a few lines. 


1 . 

Murs, ville, 

Et port, 

Asile 
De mort 
Mer grise 
(Ju brise 
La brise; • 

Tout dort. 

3. 

La voix plus haute 
Semble un grelot.— 

D'un nain qui saute 
C'est le galop: 

11 fub, s'ilance. 

Puis en cadence 
Sur un pied dance 
All bout d'un dot. 

5. 

Dieu I la voix- s^pulcrdfle 
Des Djinns... t Quel 1 

i/i if * 1|^ 


2 . 

Dans la plaine 
Nait«n bruit. 

C’est rhaleine 
De la nuit. 

Elle brame 
Comme une ^me 
Qu'une flamzde 
Toujours suit. 

4 , 

La nimeiir approche; 
L'dcho la redit. 

C*est comme la cloche 
D*un couvent maudit; 
Comme un bruit de foiile, 
Qui tonne et qui roule, 

Et tantot 8*6eroule 
£t tantOt grandit 


it ils font— 

• * » 


Cris de Tenfer! voix qui hurlo et qui pleure I 
L’horrible essaim, pousse par I'aquilon, 

Sans doute, 6 ciel! s'abat sur ma demeure. 

• « * * 4t « 


This curious rhythm—these lines of a word—these bold attempts 
at imitative harmony —though not uncommon in Italian poetry, since 
the time of Redi’s magiiificent Dithyrambic, “II Bacco in Toscana/' 
are great novelties in French. 

One of the last and best poems in the volume, “ Lwi/' (the 
pronoun will require no comment) furnishes the following fine 
passage;— 

ToUjours lui 1 lui partout!—ou brulante ou glacie, 

Son imam sans cesse ^branle ma pens6e, 

II verse a^mon esprit le souffle gr^ateur* 

Je tremble, et dans ma bouche a^ndent les pardeef, 

Quand son nom gigantesque, entour6 d’aur^oles, 

Se dresse dans mon vers die toute sa hauteur. 

hloody ^astropbe at Ipsara, would have been prevented or delayed. lie was for 
meetuig die Turkish fleet with the brigs and brulots of the island. The mbr^ 
xmmeirGUS party relied on a mercenary Albanian garrison, and lost all. 

Mi^cH, 1829. ' S 
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lAf je le vois* guidant Tobus aux bonds rapides; 

L^> massacrant le peuple au nom des regicides; 

soldat, aux tiibuns arrachant leurs pouvoirs; 

La» Consul jeune et fier» amaigri par des veilles 
Que des r^ves d'empire emplissaient de merveilles 
Pdle sous ses longs cheveux noirs. 

Puis, Empereur puissant, dont la t@te s'incline, 

Gouvemant un combat du haut de la coUine, 

Promettant une 4toile a ses soldats joyeux, 

* Faisant signes aux canons qui vomissent des flames, 

De son &me & la guerre armant six cent mille aihes. 

Grave et serein, avec un ^lair dans les yeux. 

Puis, pauvre prisonnier, qu'on raille et qu'on tourmente, 
Croisant ses bras oisifs sur son sein qui fermente, 

En proie aux geoliers vils, comme un vil criminel, 

Vaincu, chauve,«t;ourbant son front noir de nuages, 

Promenant sur un roc oil passent Ics orages 
Sa pens^e, orage eternel. 

* 4^ * 41 « j(( « 41 
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This is a very distressing subject, and we approach it with much pain. 
Not that we go along with those who believe the real increase of crime 
to be very great-^the chief proportion of its apparent increase being, 
as we shall presently shew, attributable to the increase of population, 
and to the great number of cases now proceeded in, which were left 
alone before. But it is impossible to blind ourselves to the fact that a 
vast mass of crime does take place in this country—to diminish which 
must be an object most near the heart of every well-wisher of his 
species. We have before us the reports of two Committees of the 
Housa^f Commons which sat last Session—one on the Police of the 
Metropolis, the other on Criminal Commitments and Convictions 
throughout England, To the former document we must for the pre¬ 
sent confine ourselves ; inasmuch as the more immediate causes, and 
thence the remedies of crime, are so thoroughly different in Dondon 
and in the country, that the considering both together would lead only 
to confusion. We shall hereafter give some attention to the other re¬ 
port we have mentioned—which will embrace the whole subject. And 
first as to the state of Crime, 

The ultimate result of the enquiries of the Committee^all the 
minutiae of which are given in tables most ingeniously contrived, and 
elaborately worked out—is, that in the seven years ending 1827, as 
compared with the seven years ending 1817 the annual increase of 
committals is 48 per cent.; a«d of convictions, 55, Against this the 
Committee set an increase in the population of the metropolis of 19 
per cent.—leaving 36 per cent, still to be accounted for. If this were 
all attributed to the increase of depravity, it would be a ve^y false 


, • These senM were chosen as commeacisg at the period at wldch th© previous 
population Rttunxs bad been completed/* 
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deduction. In the first place, a considerable portion of the in¬ 
crease has arisen from more attive and general prosecution of petty 
offences. We shall quote the opinion of the Copimittee on Criminal 
Commitments and Convictions, on this—for this applies equally to 
London and the country 

•‘Your Committee have mach satisfaction in stating their confirmed 
opinion, that great part of the increase in the number of criminal com¬ 
mitments arises from other causes than the increase of crime. 0|rences 
which were follnerly either passed over entirely, or were visited with a 
summary chastisement on the spot, are nowm^e occasions of commit¬ 
ment to gaol and regular trial. Mr, Dealtry, a magistrate for the West. 
Riding of the county of York, says, * I think one reason we may giva 
for the increfise of crime, or the greater exhibition of it to public view, 
is the seizure and delivery to the police of al^those who commit offences, 
that are styled offences at all. I remember, in former days, persons 
were taken and pumped upon, or something of that sort; but now they 
are handed over to the police, and tried on it.' Sir Thomas Baring, 
and other witnesses, gave a similar testimony. The Malicious Trespass 
Act, the Act for paying prosecutors their expenses in cases of misde¬ 
meanour, and other acts not necessary to mention, have tended to fill 
the prisons, without any positive increase of crime. The magistrates, 
likewise, are more ready to commit than they used to be; and, the fees 
paid to their clerks are a temptation to bring before them every case 
of petty offence arising out of village squabbles, or trifling disorders.”— 
Report from Select Conmiitiee on Criminal Commitments and Convio^ 
tiofis, p, 4. 

Sir Thomas Baring, in his evidence, explains this last allusion, by 
saying, that the clerks of magistrates being paid by fees, the increase 
of business is an advantage to them, and that therefore they may be 
tem])ted to induce the constables to bring petty offences before the 
magistrates which otherwise would not be prosecuted. He does not 
“ wish to state that it is positively the case”—but it is mani&ftt from 
the tone of his evidence, that, though he does not know an individual 
instance, he believes such a practice to exist. And, indeed, it is 
natural that it should. This is a petty instance of the abominable sys¬ 
tem, of which we shall shew the darker effects presently, which per¬ 
vades the whole of our criminal jurisprudence,—the tnf.king it, namely, 
the interest of those whose business it is to suppress crime that crime 
should exist. 

It is to be observed—and the observation is most consolatory, that 
the whole of the increase of crime has been among the petty oflenccs 
—small thefts especially. The darker class has greatly decreased;— 
crimes against the person, and all crimes of violence and ferocity are 
fewer. There never was a time at which the lives and persons of the 
community were so safe. The increase has been wholly among the 
minor order of thefts—and, we think, both these results can easily be 
attributed to their real causes. 

Th^» decrease of violence is immediately deducible from the progress 
of civilization. As the minds of men are cultivated, their fiercer pas¬ 
sions decline, and they cease to commit crimes springing from such 
sources. All the more violent impulses of human nature are softened 

S 2 
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And extinguished by education. Even in its present early state^ it 
hap been able to do this—may we not hope that, as it advances 
Ip maturity, its moralizing effects will extend into wider ramifications ? 

The increase of the lower order of larcenies may likewise be traced 
to the progress of civilization—in a different branch of its effects. We 
mean to the increase of wealth, and especially of that description of 
property which is much exposed, and easily removed and disposed of, 
More things are stolen than formerly j—Granted. But, besides the fact 
of there being more people to steal, there are more things to stolen. 
The temptation has increased, and with it the degree of crime. 

With regard to London, the following passage from Mr. Alderman 
Wood^s evidence is well worth attention:— 

Adverting to the great increase in the number of commitments within the 
last two years, has your attention been called to the subject, and can you 
state your views with respect*to the causes of that increase?—In the first 
instance, I do not think there is a very great increase of crime; that tliere is 
an increase of commitments, of course, is very evident; hut I will state how 
I think those commitments arise. There is a very extraordinary change in 
the mode of trying prisoners in the city of I-ondon witliin the last four or five 
year’s, hy two courts sitting at the same time in the Old Bailey; we had for¬ 
merly sessions that lasted nineteen days; I had it in my shrievalty. We now 
scarcely ever exceed about five or six days; we sometimes have done in four 
days, but six days is about the number; and we hardly ever get into the 
sixth day, except it is a very heavy sessions, I think that the peoi)lc are in¬ 
duced very much to prosecute in consequence of this arrangement; they 
will come to the sessions, and will look at the list tlrat is arranged for that 
day, and they see that they shall be called that day or the following day, and 
in consequence of their time being so little occupied they are induced to come 
and give evidence; whereas, in the former times to which I have alluded, I 
have known persons from Brentford, from Uxbridge, and from the districts 
around as far as Middlesex extends, kept a fortnight, and I have known 
them kept so long that they have been quite worn out. I therefore conclude, 
that on those occasions they would of course avoid coming as much as they 
possiblyj^ould, it broke so much upon their general business. Now, I say, 
tliat isMtny opinion, one very considerable cause for the commitments ] )eing 
more than they used to be.-On account of the greater facility of the ad¬ 

ministration of justice ?—Yes. 

But, however different minds may vary in their conclusions as to 
the degree in which crime can be said to have increased, there is no 
doubt that its actual extent is painfully great. We shall now, there¬ 
fore, proceed to state what, from a diligent attention to the subject, 
appear to us to be the principal causes of crime, and what remedies 
we believe to be most likely to have effect. 

One of the first great causes of crime, as nearly all who give their 
evidence before the Committee seem to agree, is the laxity in which 
diiUlren are Ijred in London. It appears that boys are allowed to run 
about the streets, congregating together in numbers, and indulging in 
all manner of bad habits, but mftre especially in gaming. Then, regu¬ 
lar thieves get hold of them, and train them by degrees to crime. I 
know,^ says Mr. Wontner, the very respectable and intelligent keeper 
of Newgate, “ from enquiry both of the boys and other p6rsoi>A*who 
are competent to give me information upon it, that there is a re¬ 
gular system of nurture by the old thieves of the young lads.'" The 
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object of these persons is, that they may have thefts committed l>y 
proxy, and thereby reap the benefit without running the risk. 

The extent to which this system is carried is something awful. A 
very large proportion of the increase of crime is committed by young 
offenders—boys from eight years of age to sixteen. The Committee 
Mpear to have devoted a great deal of their attention to this subject 
Ttic following part of Sir Richard Birnie’s evidence merits attention in 
itselt—and we wish to make a few comments on the plan which he 
proposes:— 


Arc there not gangs of young boys who subsist by depredation t—^Yes. 
* Do not yon think it might be of advantage, if there were established 
some tribun^ that was almost permanently sitting, which disposed of cases 
of that Ivind; the question lefcrs to cases of simple larceny committed by young 
offenders ?—It would have an excellent effect; for they are kept so long in 
prison between session and session, that they come out more depraved than 
they went in. — - D o not you think there is a great evil in committing a young 
hoy to Newgate for simiue larceny, and leaving him two months before he is 

brought to trial?—Very great, to Newgate or any other prison.-Do not 

you think, if there was a separate prison established for the reception of per¬ 
sons of that kind, and they were brought to trial as soon as it was possible to 
bring them to trial, consistently with affording them an opportunity of 
making their defence, And of getting together all the evidence, and that after¬ 
wards they were immediately sent to suffer whatever punishment might be 
inflicted upon them, that that would have a material effect in checking the 

progress of crime ?—Veiy material-In what way would you advise that 

young boys should be punished ?—I am sorry in this country to say so, but 

I should recommend a little flogging at a ceriain age.*-You tliink trans- 

l)ortation is not a fit punishment for a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age ? 
“I am talking of those at nine and ten.-Do you conceive that transporta¬ 

tion is a proper punishrnent for a boy below the age of fifteen ?—A great 
many of them would like to go, tliere are such excellent accounts of the 
climate and country, that 1 believe they deem it no punisliment at all the 
training up of hoys is a great evil; now it will appear very strange, tliat 
there w^cre last night, and it will be the same to nigiit, perhaps from ten to 
fifteen or eighteen boys sleeping under the green stalls in Covent Garden, 
who dare not go home without money, sent out by their pareijts, to lw\g 
ostensibly, but to steal if they can get it; and I have reaso m Irelieve, 
although I do not wish to interfere with the city, that it is the same in Ileet 
market,, and other markets, little urchins that iWvetaken, out at night, with 
no home to go to, or if they have, they dare not go home under sixpence, 
and then those boys become a prey to older boys, and so organized gangs arc 
established; to get away those boys before they are completely contaminated 
would Ije a great national object; I would venture to say'^thievery could be 


* Mr. Wontner, who has every opportunity of judging of how prisoners regard 
punishments, says tlmt the hoys do dread flogging more than anything else, but 
that “ they soon forget it afterwards.’' He attributes the same absence of per¬ 
manency to the effects of the system of flogging altogether. 

t Mr. M’^ontner agrees in thinking that boys do not dread transportation, but 
he ascribes strongly contrary feelings to grown j^oplc. They dr^, above every- 
things separation from their friends and i*elations, and this xnakes them, when 
under sentence of transportation, use everyeiiufluence, and conduct themselves as 
well as possible, to be sent to the Penitentiary or the Hulks, instead of to New- 
South Wales. We are glad to have this fact given on such testimony ; for, we 
confess, wo had begun to fall into the opinion, evidently shared by some meinbers 
of tie committee, that Botany Bay was fast losing its terrors. Mr. Wontuer 
speaks Ivith the utmost confideuce to the contrary. 
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cut up by the roots.^——Can you luijgest any way of trymg and punishing 
those persons, which shaJl allbrd the prospect of inunediate trial and sum¬ 
mary punishment, and at the same time give them the advantage of atrial by 
liury?—No, I do not think Z could combhie the two; but I am talking of 
those children from the age of eight to twelve; that if they could be taken 
even from their parents when th^ are found in the streets, and put into 
some asylum, where they could be^ trained up to industry, it would be an 
immense thing, and then the gangs would want recruits, and w^ould fall to 

decay,-How could you compel them to enter into an institution of that 

kind, without having some evidence of their having commiited a crime ?— 
There is an unrepealed Act of Anne, which authorizes a ma^strate, with Ihe 
consent, of the churchwardens of the parisli where the delinquent is found, 
who either begs, or his parents beg, who cannot give a proper account of 
himself, to bind that boy to the sea service; hut the great ohjection is, that 
nobody will take him. Now my plan would be this, and it would not be 
expnsive, neither would goveniment have much to do with it, to get a good 
old roomy Indiaman, and moor her off Woolwich, and to pul in her a master 
and a superannuated gunner Etfid canienter, whom government must other¬ 
wise provide for, and to hind these boys to those men ; and after they had 
been three years under Die discipline of such men as those, every mercliant- 

man would he glad to take them.-You propose that they should be sent 

to a hulk instead of being bound to the seaser\'ice ?—Bound to the gentlemen 
that sliould have the command of the hulk, to instruct them either in 
seamanship, or as carpenters or gunners, or to be properly broughiiq) to 
the sea service.——You are speaking of boys that have committed no 
offence ?—I am speaking of boys that have never been before a magistrate. 
I want lo«begin at the root of the evil, those poor children that have not been 
before a magistrate at all would not be very numerous; but I venture to 
say it would stop the recruiting service with those gangs. 


We have in a former number (for Januarj^, p, 71) expressed some 
doubt whether Sir Richard Binders construction of the statute of Anne 


he correct. But this matters not; supposing any measure of the kind 
to be adopted, it would be right to have an act of Parliament expressly 
for the purpose. And we are strongly inclined to think that, under 

£ roper regulations, such powers might be very advantageously applied. 

Ir, Alderman Wood seems to have looked minutely into this point; and 
his expiUence of the whole system in the city is almost unparalleled: 
•—on these subjects we think his evidence entitled to great attention:— 


Supj3osing that a number pf those hoys were instructed in the rudiments 
of seamanship, in climbing up the rigging of a vessftl, and in making rojjes, 
and in carpenter's work; do not you think that tlie boys are of that age and 
of that descriptiow, that they could he usefully employed on board King’s 
ships ?—I have no doubt that it would be very useful, if arrangements could 
be made to take those boys off as the Marine Society do; but tliey are now 
very guarded alicut the morals of the boys they talce, bw-ause they have 
such H choice* and they will not take our thieving boys; in the time of war 

we got off a great many, but now they will not take the had boys.-^Do you 

think there is such a deep taint of depravity in their characters that, if tliey 
were, submitted to a discipline of a couple of years, and were completely se¬ 
parated from their associates previously to their being sent on board a ship, 
there is any reason whatever whj* they should not be made veiy useftil 
ae»iiie*i?—Quite so; I think that more than ihreo-fonrths of those Ixiys 
might be saved by some arrangement of tliat sort, where they might be 
, placed po that tliey could be some time or other, useful mem^s of 
society. 
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We should be very glad that some such plan should be adopted. 
We eonfess we do not exactly see why the system should be confined 
to the sea-service; there is nq great lack, we believe, of men to man 
the shij)s in the merchant-service, which of course would be those to 
which these lads would most commonly be sent: we do not see why the 
princij)le might not be generalized—unless, indeed, that might be con¬ 
sidered to be likely to “ make the food it fed on,’* and bring boys into the 
streets on purpose to be thus provided for, while the idea of the sea- 
service would probably not be very popular at first, although the indi¬ 
viduals would, we doubt not, thoroughly become reconciled to it after a 
time. Some care should be taken, in drawing up the act, to define 
with accuracy who should be subject to it—but we have no doubt that 
it would not be very difficult to draw the line so as to prevent its being 
a means of oppression. There could be scarcely any motive, and the 
regulations might easily prevent any such tendency. 

There is also another plan, with referance to the young offenders, 
wliich seems to be universally approved of—viz., establishing a distinct 
gaol for them, “ in which they should be classed, not altogether ac¬ 
cording to their age, but according' to their characters, and the offences 
with which they were charged.” The Committee directly recommend 
this: but they add alternatives of hulks or a ward of the Penitentiary, in 
tlie event that “ considerations of expense” should postpone or prevent 
the construction of such a prison. We cannot understand that such 
considerations should be taken into account for a moment. • The first 
duty of every society is to reduce crime as much as possible; and, 
surely, luukiiig at the things for which we do consider ourselves rich 
cziough, we should hope we are not too poor to take steps which all 
conversant with the subject declare they believe would tend greatly 
towards the diminution of crime. For every reason, no cost should be 
spared to reduce this branch of criminals. It is nothing short of awful 
to think of youth l)eiiig thus devoted by their elders to the acquisition of 
guilty skill;—of so large a portion of those among whom we Jive being 
reared from their childhood to pass a life of constant misdoing and evil. 
We have no doubt that something of the nature of the n|j||sures we 
have just mentioned would be most strongly efficacious in correcting so 
revolting a system; and they ought to be set to work upon forthwith. 

Tliere is another measure, with reference to the young class of of¬ 
fenders, which, though not exactly proposed by the Committee, is often 
alluded to in the evidence—namely, that, for sliglj^ offences, magis¬ 
trates might be allowed summarily to convict, and order immediate 
corporal punishment in lieu of sending the boy to gaol. This would 
re(|uire mature deliberation on more than one point: in the first place, 
as to corporal punishment at all. The evidence differs considerably 
as to the effect of this. We have already seen Mr. Wontner's opinion 
—that it is much feared at the moment, but little remembered; and Mr, 
Cope, the City Marshal, says, he believes its tendency In every case is 
to harden; and that he thinks it ‘•a bad plan” wi& regard to all. 
Moreover, the placing the jury’s office in the hands of a magistrate 
should be deeply weighed before it be adopted. We extract the fol¬ 
lowing striking answer from the evidence of the Hon. Captain Walde- • 
grave, (R- N.) a magistrate for Somersetshire, before the Committee, 
on criminal commitments in the country generally. It had been asked 
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not directly with reference to children, whether it would not be 
advisable to give tp magistrates the power of summary conviction, for 
petty thefts, and other small offences —qji the grounds of avcwding the 
evil communication in gaol, of saving the expense of prosecution, and of 
sparing the offender the exposure for a crime, which scarcely deserved 
it. Captain Walrlegrave answers :—“ I think it wpuld; but it is a most 

formidable power to give to us magistrates.-How would it be 

likely to be abused?—From oiir ownjiosslomi I think that we some¬ 
times get irritated with offenders,”—This is a fine, manly, sensible 
answer.^ We should not be in the least afraid to trust the man who 
made it with such power ; but local infiuences, and many other causes 
would require us to pause considerably before we gave it to every two 
magistrates throughout the country. 

As regards boys in London, if the prison were built for them which 
has been spoken of above, the evil of remaining in that a short time 
longer would not be sufficiently great to render the risks attending 
the summary conviction advisable. We would however, extend the 
frequency with which the sessions are held in Ijondon and Middlesex 
to the whole district, whether in Kent, Surrey, or Essex, over which 
ilje general police establishment, of which the reader will hear pre¬ 
sently, extended 

We cannot close that part of the subject which relates to youthful 
criminals without just extracting the following fact from Alderman 
Wood’s evidence. We have most self-denyingly restrained ourselves 
from entering into the subject of education, as regards crime. We 
think, therefore, we maybe permitted to r^Sy' ourselves a little by the 
following quotation:— 

I wish to make an observation with reference to a statement which was 
made by a magistrate a few days ago; that, in liis opinion, the circumstance 
of boys congregating togcttierin the National schools tended to produce crime. 
Now, I have belonged to one of those public schools, of which the late Mr. 
Whitbread was the founder, where 7,000 chi kfeaBflii have becn“ educated, and 
1 can state that there has been no instance orfPy dne of them being brought 
u]i for trial, either in Middlesex or in the citf of London. I have enquired 
most- rainujSely in every possible way, and that is the result of my enquiries; 
and 1 think that the employment of six hours a day, which they have in that 
school, is a very material check to crime. 

Bravo the schoolmaster! 

• This js eight times n ye«r. The Committee seem to Inhour iinder some error 
on this point. There is also another measure which has hern pressed upon the 
attention of your Committee, as likely to promote every improvement that may he 
introduced in Police oiTungements, and tlierefure tliey the more readily recommend 
it to the senoiis and favorahle attention of the House. The measure thus alluded 
to is the holding more frequently Sessions of the Peace within the Metropolis and 
i\cighhoijrii}g Districts, at which all such prisoners as are usually tried at the 
Quarter Sessions may l>e disposed of. Your Committee are assured, that no impe¬ 
diment is opposed to the adoption of such a measure in Surrey, Kent, and Essex; 
and that the point of form which prevents the county pf Middlesex from inime- 
diately participating in the advantage,^ight be without difficulty removed. The 
benefits that would result from abridging the period between the apprehension 
and trial of all, and more particularly of juvenile offenders, cannot but Imj evident.*’ 
Now tbe Sessions in London, W'^estiuinsle*, and Middlesex^ are held eight times a 
year,—applied to theui, we do not understwid the use of the term Quwter 
* Sessions. Whether the period should be jubntlily is a question worthy con- 
sideratitm. 
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We now come to the consideration of the state of our prisons—and, 
really, it Would almost seem that the object of their existence was to 
serve as academies for crime. We feel that if We were thoroughly to 
go into tills part of the subject, it would of itself be sufficient to make 
an article, which, perhaps, we shall do in a month or two. Our readers 
may, therefore, take our word, and that of the Committee, who have 
visited, in subdivisions, every gaol in the metropolis, that their condi¬ 
tion is as bad, as regards their tendencies to corrupt, and to con¬ 
tinue corruption, as it is possible for even a fertile imagination to con¬ 
ceive. The evidence of Mr. Wontner, the able keeper of Newgate, is 
most striking. From its physical deficiencies—and several regula¬ 
tions, not made in the prison but affecting it directly, and which ought 
to be, and might be at once removed,—it is a very nursery of guilt. 
And, as you read, it is impossible not to reflect, if it be thus under a 
man so eyidently sensible and humane, what would it not be under a 
worse governor!—Taking, therefore, the prisons at as low a pitch 
as possible*, we proceed. 

Jt is said, that the reducing the duty on spirits has, by lowering the 
price of gin, been an assistance to the increase of crime. We confess, 
w e hate as a principle* any other interference with food than that which 
has a view to the revenue:—the heightening of the duties would, it is 
true, be on the surface a “ money-bill,"—but its object, in this instance, 
would be the reduction of consumption. We are always very loth, in 
all cases, to admit of any exception to the application of a sotfrid prin- 
cij)!e ; but, knowing how iirj^ssible lt is to deny the fact of the hideous 
consequences which indulgoj^ij^ in that which, with a tone of prophetic 
jesting almost revolting, they have themselves called their “ Ruin,''we 
cannot but desire that obstacles should be thrown in the way of the 
great consumption of gin by the lower classes in London. 

But the houses where this physical and moral poison is imbibed are 
productive of iqpre evil tliMjvca tliat poison itself. Oyster-houses, 
coffee-shops, and flash-hculilPof every description, are dens for the 
I'clugc and the meeting of thieves:—they afford them means of plan¬ 
ning robberies, and facilities to dispose of the goods afterwards^ That 
this system should have been more than connived at—almost sanctioned 
by the police, we can consider nothing short of a disgrace. The absurd 
fallacy, that it gives the officers means of knowing the principal thieves, 
no one dared defend before the Committee, on the ground of necessity, 
when the question was directly put—and yet the irjugistrates have 
suffered such courses to continue flourishing under their very nose. 
The Committee speak strongly, in their report, upon this question:— 

Of the evils that prevail in counteraction of every plan and regulation that 
has for its object the improvement of the habits of the lower classes, none 
works with more dreadfiil certainty than the obscure houses which are 
oiTcned in every part of the town under various designations, but better- 
known under the comprehensive term of “ flash Houses; ** they are the ^ 
sort of notorious thieves, of professed gandilers, of idle and chssomte persons 

* We do not mean as to food, hardship, &,c ,—the grounds complained of some 
years ago. That is all on a very different ftioting now ;-.-we allude to the arrange- 
menti^hich tend to render and keep the immor&ty of the prisoners fearful. 
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both sexes, are frequently kept without licence, and nevOT in conformity 
to the provisions enacted by law; from the penalties of which, it has been 
proved to your Committee, that the keepers become secured by their annual 
contributions to common informers, and by the accustomed negligence or 
connivance of the public and parochi^ authorities. 

To these sinks of profligacy and dissipation your Committee learnt with 
concern that sundiy police officers arc (as has been stated to have beeii the 
case in former times) in the habit of resorting, under the specious pretext 
that their object is to see, and to become acquainted with the persons of 
public depredators, in order tlmt they may the more readily counteract them 
when, in the pursuit of plunder, and secure their persons when become 
amenable to law. But none of the Justices, and scarce arw of the officers 
have defended the practice on the score of necessity. Vour Comniitl-ee 
therefore trust that the Magistrates will be required to take decisive and 
effectual steps for the suppression*of this long-endured nuisance, by the pro- 
Becution of every unlicensed victualler, and' by compelling those that are 
licensed, to observe such good rule and order as can alone warrant the re¬ 
newal of their licence. Motive^ of equity towards the licensed and orderly 
publican claim such an exercise of rnagisjjerial authority; motives of sound 
policy towards tlic community at large prohibit any licence or act, be it of 
commission or omission, that can serve as a cloak or a protection to a disori- 
derly 2 )iiblican. 

The real result of this system, as regards the'police officers is, that 
it affords means for a familiarity between them and the thieves, in 
every way, direct and indirect, conducive to crime. It gives, ns it 
were, official sanction to the doings of these ruffians, unless in some 
particular instance for which they may wanted'* at the moment; 
and—which is the chief evil—it cna oltf the officers to enter into 
a regular system of composition with Tire thieves; sometimes, per¬ 
haps, for information against each other, but chiefly for the restora¬ 
tion of goods to the owners, in consideration of a certain per centage. 
Tliat this last system must have the most direct tendency to foster 
crime, and that of the worst sort—crime, namely, put upon a regular, 
systematic, tradesman-like footing, is, we think, as manifest, as that 
one and one make two. The Committee have given a very large share 
of their attention to this:— 

Your Committee have assiduously directed their attention to those com¬ 
promises for the restitution of stolen proiiCity, which general rumour and 
belief had represented so often to have taken place. They regret to say, 
tliat their enquiries have proved such compromises to have been negotiated 
with an uncuecljcd frequency and under an organized system, far beyond 
what had been supposed to exist. 

Your Committee have deemed it advisable, for obvious reasons, not fo 
annex the evidence relating to this subject; but they are very desirous, by 
stating the general result, to impress upon the Government and the L^sla- 
turc the necessity of some effectual stop to tliis increasing evil. These 
compromises have generally been negotiated by solicitors or police officers, 
or by both, with the plotters of the robbery, and receivers; or, as they are 
commonly called, “the Putters-up,” and “Fences,” These persons have 
usually planned the robbery, fhu^id the means, purchased the information 
necessary, and employed the actual thieves as their agents; themselves 
Tunning no material risk. 

E 3 t Considerable sums have been paiff to regain this property by the imrties 
robbed, generally stipulated to be paid^ cash, for fear of the clue To dis- 
coveiy of those concerned that notes‘might give. These sums have been 
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aRwrtioned, mostly by a per oenta)?^ on the value of the property lost; but 
modified by a reference to the nature of the necurities or goods, and to the 
&eUity of circulating or disposing of them with profit and safety. 

The report then proceeds to give a detail of instances which 
have occurred with reference to the depredations committed upon 
bankers. It is unnecessary for us to go into these details—but the 
number and amount are startling. 

Tlie Committee seem not to be by any means satisfied with the 
evidence of some of the magistrates on this head. Sir Richard Birnie 
says unqualifiedly (Report, p. 11.) that he thinks it impossible*these 
practices could exist to any extent without the knowledge of the magis¬ 
trates ; and Mr. Halls (p. 12.) as distinctly, though not quite as 
directly, to the same effect. The Committee, however, do get the most 
undeniable proof that they were carried to the extent of being a system :— 

Ymtr Committee having disepvared, that through those years compro¬ 
mises have repeatedly taken j)la^ by the intervention of i)oliec officers, and 
a regular syslem to facilitate has been gradually maturing, conceive it 
is incumbent upon Government to exact from the Magistrates a more vigi¬ 
lant and intcUigent snjjorintendence generally, and more active enquiries 
whenever suspieion shall arise. 

Your Committee thirfk it right to state, that, however readily the ofiieors 
of Bow-street and llie City police have undertaken the negotiation of these 
compromises, they seem in some instances to have been induced to it without 
a corrupt or dishonest motive ^ t|;nd individuals of them have l)ecn satisfied 
with a much less sum for effc^mg Ilie compromise, than the rewiiixl offered 
for the flp])n!hension of the gUjM'parties. Suspicion has arisen in one case, 
that 800 ^. more was receivea*'|^he officer who negotiated than the thieves 
asked or received; and in anflWer, 50^. was jiaid to i)rocure restitution of 
.0(10/., and neither the 500/. nor the 50/. were ever restored. In no case, 
however, does it appear in evidence, that any one of them stipulated for a 
reward beforehand ; nor connived at the esca])e of a thief; nor negotiated 
a compromise when he possessed any clue that might lead to Ihedelectiou of 
the guilty*. Yaur Committee have before adverted to the ignorance in 
which the Magistrates appear to have-been kept as to these practices by their 
officers. It should seem from the evidence of Sir Richard Birnie, that they 
only suppose a veiy small number of compromises to liave taken place, and 
those tlirougli the medium of attornies. Looking, how^cver, to the regular 
system and undisturbed security with which the officers acted, it would not 
be strange if llicy sliould have conceived that the Magistrates did not disap¬ 
prove; and entertaining the same opinion us Sir Richard Birnie, “that the 
Magistrates must have means of deti-*cting them," should have thought them 
disinclined to interfere, unless some unlucky pulilicity forefid these practices 
upon tlieir notice. It has been distinctly asserted to your Committee by 
ifficers, that they had the sanction of higher persons of their establishment 
for engaging in such negotiations. This, however, has been as distinctly 
contradicted; but that a belief in the connivance of the Magistrates has 
existeii, is corrot)orated by the evidence of an officer long retired from Bow- 
street, and on whom no such charge has been fixed. He has said, “ If the 
men who have been before this Committee had been cautioned by the 
Magistrates not to interfere in any such tiling, I am convinced that part of 
these men would never have interfered; they have thought they were doing 
a good thing for the parties losing the projicriy, and that no notice would be 
taken of it.” • 

* It was scarcely possible that such should (tppear in evidence, when 

witnesses were the parties concerned.^llu. 
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We may seem to be dwelling too long upon this part of the subject 
~but we do most thorovj^Bfe believe, and our conviction is -completely 
in accordance with that Committee, that this systeni of compo¬ 

sition, in alliance with th^m receiving, is productive of anexceedi^ly 
large proportion of the heavier order of crimes against property. The 
following passage of the report contains such curious lacts, accompa¬ 
nied by remarks of such admirable good sense, that we arc tempted 
to extract it at length, more especially as the Reports of the Com¬ 
mittees of the House of Commons, not being published, do not usually 
comen'nlo the hands of general readers. The Committee, after recom¬ 
mending severe provisions against all parties concerned in compound¬ 
ing felony,—including to a certain extent the owner of the lost goods 
himself, proceed thus:— ^ 

Your Committee are well aware that it may seem severe to proceed with 
rigour against an act, wliich at first sigWyg^tains nothing repugnant to ho¬ 
nesty ; namely, helping an owner to rM^^ir he himself regaining the pro¬ 
perty of which he has been robbed. enquiries have entirely con¬ 

vinced them, that the frequency of ihes^^emingly blameless transactions 
has led to tlie organization of a system which undermines the security of all 
valuable property, which ^ives police officere a direct interest that robberies 
to a large amount should not he prevented i and which has established a set 
of Putters-up,” and “ Fences," with means of evading, if not defying, the 
arm of the law ; wlio are wealthy enough,large rewards are otTered for 
their detection, to double tliem for their impunity; and wlio would in one 
cjise have given 1000/, to got rid of a singl^itness. Some of these ])ersons 
ostensibly carry on a trade; one, Vho had fi^^ried formerly for robbing a 
coach, afterwards carried on business as a Sj£|i^eld drover, and died, worth, 
it is Ijclieved, 15,0ft0/. Your Committee OTWd not ascertain how many of 
these persons there are at present, but four of the principal have been pointed 
out. One was lately the farmer of one of tlje greatest turnpike trusts in the 
Metropolis. He was formerly tried for receiving the contents of "k stdien 
letter, and as a receiver of tolls employed by him was also tried for stealing 
that very letter, ])eing then a postman, it is not too'much to infer that the 
]>ossession of these turnpikes is not unserviceable for the puri-joses of depre- 
dationr Another has, it is said, been a surgeon in the army. The two others 
of the four have no trade, but live like men of property; and one of tliese, 
who appears to be the of the whole set, is well known on the turft and 
is stated, on good grounds, to be worth 30,000/. Three of these notorious 
depredators were let out of custody, as before stated, when there was a fair 

E rospect of identifying and convicting them. It is alarming to have observed 
ow long these persons have successfully carried on their plans of plunder; 
themselves living in affluence and apparent respectability, bribing confidential 
servants to betray the transactions of their employers, possessing accurate in- 
fomfition as to the means and precautions by which valuable parcels are 
transmitted; then corrupting others to perpetrate the robberies planned in con¬ 
sequence, and finally receiving, by means of these compromises, a large^mtv 
lument, with secure impunity to themselves and their accomplices. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the difficulties winch must obstmet these 

__ - « - Jl _ 1- . ' . Ml <11,. .» . 


bAng betrayed by their 
they desert them, and of becoming objects for sacrifice by the pdice, to 
whom they at present consider themselves of use, leaves little hope of any 
stop to their career, but by detection and justice. The owners of stoleiit pro¬ 
pel^ Have thus purchased indemnitj^lf present losses, by strengthenk(g 
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and coRiimiiag a system, which re-acts upon.|h^sdv8s and tiie community 
by leiteraied ^preda^ns, committed with aM l |» certain success and salety. 
■^ur, Coawniltee believe they have not dramM stronger picture than the 
evidence before them warrants ; and whatever measures may be necessary 
to abolish such a system, such measures, however severe, should be provided. 

This leads us at once to the consideration of the proposed measures 
for the remodelling the Police. We have put one sentence into Italics 
from its being almost word for word what we have said before we saw 
this reports In our Diary for last December, in commenting upQn the 
burglaries in the outskirts of London which then prevailed so much, 
in speaking of the pay of the Police Officers being so miserably scanty 
—five-and-twenty shillings a week *,—we use the following expres¬ 
sions :—“ When we consider what thfy are called upon to do in the 
case of an extensive robbery, executed with skill, such a salary as this 
manifestly necessitates their hjn^therwise^ewarded* They are, and 
they must be, paid by the jcA^Sbw, it is impossible tliere cun be a 
more evil principle than thisPHft is giving the officers of police a 
direct interest in the commission of crime/' 

It is, however, quite natural that so clear and immediate a conclusion 
should find expressiod in almost the same words. That the system is a 
direct premium to the officers of police not to prevent crime is manifest; 
and yet it has continued in flfction up to the present time. We cannpt 
blame the public—or that poftion of it in particular who would, we 
doubt not, have interferec^j^^ it was impossible io conceive that such a 
thing should .be—and noboH^ld tlietn. If the gentleman from whom 
we learned that one pound,‘flrc shillings, by the week, formed the pay 
given to th6 superior police officers, had not been one whose veracity 
unci me,ans of information arc unquestionable, we really sliould have 
doubted whether so ingenious a contrivance for the creation of crime 
could have existed in the metropolis of Great Britain in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

This brings us at once to the great statistical remedy wliich is pro¬ 
posed by the Committee, and which, if undertaken on the scale, and 
with the regulations of detail, that are fittinj^' will, we have very 
strong confidence, tend most greatly to diminish crime in London and 
its neighbourhood. This is a total remodelling of the present system 
of police, including the nightly watch. The evidence on this last 
point proves, beyond the shadow of a question, the tptal inefficiency 
of this watch, in the great majority of parishes ; and where there is, 
as in the instance of Mary-le-bpue, one which makes its estsMish- 
ment effective, it only relieves itself at the expense of its neighbour, 
which may be ill-watched. Unanimity is the great desideratum in 
matters of police. The jurisdiction of such an office ending here, and 
the limit of such a parish being there, throw the greatest impediments 
ill way of justice. We shall extract the greater portion of the 
outline of the plan given by the committee, and then make a few 
comments upon it of our own 

Ycyr Gomsiittee trust that they have pow established, as they pro^iosed to 

* We expressed in a note that we startled at this, that we should not have 

given credit to it, only that our inforimnion was derived from a police-magistrate. 
We now find that it was given in evidence before this Committee. 
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ftstaUMii from Authority of movious OomimtteeSy and from the evidence as' 
to recent facts* that there ^ A strong presumption in frvour of a material 
change in the system of pol^vrbich St present exists in the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood. The interval that has elapsed since the examinations 
of your Committee were concluded, has not been su&ient to enable them to 
mature a detailed arrangement, to be substituted in lieu of the present. But 
they are strongly inclined to recommend a plan, of ^hich the following sug¬ 
gestions contam the general outline:—That there should be constituted an 
office of police acting under the immediate direetions of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, upon which shouM be devolved'the general 
control over the whole of the establishments of police of every denomination, 
including the nightly watch: that the immediate aupmntendence of this de- , 
partment shouH extend over a circumference comprising the whole of that 
thickly inhabited district which be considered to include the metropolis 
ahd its environs: that the MagisfautCS attached to this office should be re¬ 
lieved from th 0 discharge of those ordinwK duties which necessarily occupy 
so much of the time of the pt*esent pdU^ftlwgisfTates 5 and that they should 
be the centre of an Intimate and ccrntlMm communication with the other 
police offices on all matters-relating to themsturbaace of the public peace, 
and to the commission of all offences of a serious character. Your Committee 
is fully aw'are of the difficulty of interfering with the discretion of Ma^s- 
trates in the performance of any duties of a strictly ju®eial nature. Magis¬ 
trates aie immediately responsible to the law for the exercise of the power 
committed to them in the ordinary adminjttfeaiion of justice, and must 
be left to act according to the best of their judgment, uncontrolled in 
this restJect by any extrinsic authority, ' ®ut Ihe police Magistrate in a 
great city, may be considered as an well as a judicial officer; 

and one of the chief advantages of the gwfelishment of a head office of 
police would con^st, in the opinion of yror Committee, in its possessing 
a general superintending authority in midtei s of police, which should 
remedy the inconvenience that at present results from the independent 
and^ unconnected action of the several police offices. Your Committee are 
disposed to recommend, that the entire control over the nightly watch 
should be assumed by this department, fiot immediately and* simultaneously, 
but gradually; and that the powers which are now exercised with respect 
to tiie nightly watch, eitlier by parish vestries or by Commissioners or 
Trustees appointed by local acts, should lie continued to be exereised 
until an efficient substi^te in each case shall have lieen provided, sutgect 
to such modifications as mayl>e thought advisable. That authority sliould 
be given to the department of police to direct the discontinuance of ilie 
parochial watch in any parish, on certifying lo the proper authorities of that 
parish that arrangements had been mode for the due performance of the 
duties theretofore assigned to the watch. Your Committee are (^opinion, 
that the public funds ought to continue to be charged with the amotint of the 
expefi^ not less than that to they;«re at in'esent subject on account of 
the police estaldishmept of tlie metropolis, and that the charge which will be 
incurred by the increase of that establishment, at least as fur as it can 
considered os contributing to Ic^ j^otection, ought to l)e a local charge, to 
be defrayed, according,to certain principles to be hereafter determined, by 
the parishes or distrk^ included within the su])OTnlcndence of the new police. 
There wiU be a manifest advantage in considering the whole fora, of 
whatever denomination it may consist, as one united establishment, in intro¬ 
ducing an efficient system of control and inspection through a regular grada¬ 
tion Ctt intermediate authorities, and in balding out every inducement to ^od 
condu^, by giving promotion as mitch ^ possible to the dcsciving offiters. 

In the benefit arising from a geriH&l establishment of this nature^ 
it is impossible^ we think, not to agree. There are not above one dr 
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%wo o£ the MritnesHes who do not expresp the strongest tonftdence 
in its success. One of them /Sir Farquhar) carries his 

sense of the evil of petty parochial di^sions so far, that he even 
wishes the paving and lighting, as Well as the watching, to be 
under the same general controuL We confess we would not divert 
the attention of general office to such minute matters. Lighting 
^bas something to say to the prevention of crime, and this head-esta* 
blishment, whatever name it might bear, should have a summary 
power to prevent any neglect of the parish on that score—but areally 
there are no more robberies committed on a roughly-paved street than 
on a smooth one. Sir Thomas shewed plainly enough that where, as 
is often the case, one half of a street was longitudinally in one parish, 
and one in another, the line of demifrcation might be ntvCch more 
correctly called that where they separate than that where they unite. 
But we cannot but consider tUi.ia little beside the question of crime, 
and its prevention. 

The other parts, however, of Sir Thomas’s evidence, which is 
nearly all with reference to this question of gGneralization> is very 
sound and sensible. ^ 

Mr. Frederick Byng—who seems to have taken the most active part in 
the mauageineut of the watch of St. George’s parish*,—and who gave 
a great many very valuable details, is also most strcujgly of opinion that 
a general board would be a most essential improvement. ’Butw* 
need not go into the of individuals, except to notice their 

great unanimity on this It is a matter of principle, as is ap-. 

parent at once. 

We hope, then, that a general cstablisliment ^ill be formed on a 
grand, sound, and extensive scale. Let there be one chief establish-, 
ment, with an able officer at its head; the jurisdiction to extend to 
such distance around London, as may, upon detailed investigation, 
bo fixed U]>on. Let there be as many minor divisions as local cir- 
cumstaTices of cveiy description may render desirable. Let there be a 
corps of police officers, in different grades, so as to afford hiH>e of pro* 
motion, but all amj)ly paid, to put them above teruptation ; and, perhaps, 
an extra reward upon crimes involving property to a certain amount, 
would be advisable. The night-watch should be one branch of this corps, 
—rcs[)onsible only to the division of the establishment in which its 
locality might place it, and wholly unconnected wftli the parish. 
The purishes, however, as is recommended by the Committee, should 
be rated for (his'protection—and they seem to think that the amount 
woukl not be greater than that they at present pay for so much worse 
a system. Those parishes in the outskirts, which have either an 
irregular or no urfangement of this nature, would, of course, have to 
contribule lo the fund from which the expenses of this branch of the 
officei^ would be defrayed. For ourselves, however, we really think 
that in a matter of such vast national %noment, as the due prevention 
of crime in the metropolis, “ pecuniary considerations” should not be 
allowed to hjive any very great weight, 

IJaviiif^^come in rotation upon committee of watch, ho most laudably 
to exert himself, and appears to have been of the utmost service. 
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The Committee, it will have been seen, recommend that the magis- 
trates ^‘.should be relieved from the discharge of those ordinary duties 
which nec*essarily occupy so much of the time of the preseftt police 
magistrates.” We conclude this means those matters which all 
magistrates, as such, may be called upon to attend to-^but which are 
foreign from the duties of the police. This,ye think, is very advisable. 
The establishment should, indeed, be in the nature of a Lieutenancy of 
Police—^but, for many reasons, had better have a thoroughly English 
jiaraei If, indeed, there were the remotest possibility that a systerrl 
of preventive police, upon the principle of which the reader is now in 
possession, would tend to infringe upon what every one must respect 
under the term of “ the liberty of the subject/’ we trust it is unnecessary 
for ns to assure our readers, that nothing could induce us to advocate 
any such thing. But if anything approaching to a fair consideration of 
the subject be given to it,w»^e have no shadow of doubt that the con¬ 
viction the mind of the erupiirers will come to, will be, that all honest 
folks will live in much greater security and peace, and that no liberty 
will be meddled with— except that of thieves. 

The details of this proposed system are not entered into by the Com- 
nor in so general a document as a report must necessarily be 
was itto^e expected they should*. We hope, however, that (if any¬ 
thing can he attended to this Session buCthe Catholic Question) a few 
its members will sit in council together, and, proceeding to exert the 
same admirable spirit which distinguishes their re|)ort, wilh the same 
industry and skill of detail for which th^^dhuments they have framed 
are singularly remarkable, bring in a bill for the regulation ol' the 
Police of the Metropolis, which shall gain the country’s grateful thanks 
to every one concerned in its production. 

Here we pause:—our purport is next to digest and investigate the 
report from the Committee on crime, in the remainder of England and 
Wales.—And, at the close, when we look, at the subject in the mass, it 
is probable we may find need to say a few words on the hopes which 
may be formed of a gradual, but effectuak amelioration of morals 
through the means of Education. 

* One thing we may just mention. The Committee shrink from touching the ex* 
elusive jurisdiction of the city. We are quite aware that that respected enclosure is 
fre© from^ very many ot the ohjectioiis urged against the circumjacent territory— 
and that it has latterly shewn a disjwsition to improve. Still, we confess, we do 
not like imperium in imperw, even though the interior imperiiim be excellent. The 
civic authorities, the other day, refused to agive to a proposal that the warrants of 
the city and the county should run reciprocally into each. This is exactly in point. 
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THE PHILOSpPHY OF STATISTICS. 

We have adverted in former numbers to the deficiencies £^nd inacr 
curacies of our statistical inquiries and documents^ and we observed 
that our continental neighbours excel us in this essential branch of 
political science. Among statistical writers, Dupin, Maltebrum ^aud 
Balbi, stand prominent. The latter, an Italian long resident at raris, 
published in 1822 an excellent statistical work on the kingdoi^i of 
Portugal, and he has since undertaken a similar work on France, 
One of his countrymen, Gioia of Piacenza, has lately written an im¬ 
portant work on the science itself, under the title of ‘ The Philo¬ 
sophy of Statistics^/ in which he under^kes to fix its principles, 
course, and limits. Gioia was already known as the writer of several 
works on political economy^ and he had, while employed in the admi-r 
nistration of the kingdom of Italy, prepared models of tables which 
were to compose a complete statistical description of all the parts of 
the state. But the plan was considered as too vast, and was never exe¬ 
cuted. He has now collected and embodied his principles in the 
present work, on what wc may call the theory of the science. 

Our author defines the science of statistics to consist in coyectingi 
classifying, and comparing those facts which influence the economy 
of a country and the conditIste.of its inhabitants, and in distinguishing 
between those that are uncohtrollal)le by man, and those which arc 
susceptible of alteration. Statistics has its fixed principles, its^ 
axioms, according to which certain causes will always produce 
certain effects ; and this is what Gioia has demonstrated against the 
assertion of Say, who, in his Traitd d'Economie Politique, 
having confounded permanent statistics with annual reports, hat^ 
pronounced somewhat hastily, that “ statistical descriptions, even 
supposing them to be perfectly accurate at the moment of their 
being collected, arc no longer so by the time they are consulted/* 
Ill these words, observes Gioia, there is a manifest error, which 
is contradicted by a thousand facts. Among statistical agencies 
there are many and most important ones, which will continue aa 
long as the present system of our globe. There are others which 
cannot undergo alteration but after a period of ages, which period 
may be ascertained by calculation. Lastly, we have other agents 
which are liable to vicissitudes, though seldom sudden or unforeseen. 
The advantages of statistical knowledge are not confined to states¬ 
men and political economists 3 they affect all classes of citizens, and 
concern every individual who has an interest in the welfare of hU 
nation. 

In the distribution of his work, Gij^ia first places topography— 
which includes the latitude of a country, its geographical position, 
its extent, and geodetical surface, its geology and hydraulics, and 
its atiposphere and climate. In the second part he treats of popu- 

♦ Filosofla della Statistica, esposta da Melchiorre Gioia. 2 voh. 8vo., Milano. 
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lation and all its phenomena. He afterwards considers the produc¬ 
tions and industry of the country, then its institutions, finances, and 
administration; and, lastly, the character and habits of the people, 
influenced they are by all the causes above enumerated. The latter 
sentence explains in fact the object of statistics. Whatever influences 
permanently the physical and moral condition of a country or nation, 
ought to be noticed in a complete statistical account of the same. It 
is upon such information that the legislator and the political econo¬ 
mist {nust frame their plans of administration, and establish their 
measures for the Improvement of the community. Statistics are to 
political science what the principles of drawing and perspective are 
to painting and architecture. The proper definition and arrange¬ 
ment of the signs and value of statistical elements would save much 
waste labour, and loads of useless papers covered with figures, which 
the agents of government^ransmit to their superiors without order or 
discrimination, and which tend to no purpose but to perplex and 
confuse the mind. Such is the object of our author. We shall now 
proceed to extract some of the many interesting facts which he 
states, and some of the inferences whicli he draws from these facts. 

Under the head of topogrriphy, we find a sdale of the growth of 
the most useful plants, such as the date, the sugar-cane, cotton, olive, 
rice, wheat, the vine, &c., as limited within certain ])arallels of lati¬ 
tude, and also by certain limits of height above the level of the sea, 
These must of course iufluence the commercial relations between 
countries. The north wants the wines-tod the other jiroduce of the 
south, the plains want the timber and charcoal from the mountains, 
and the mountains the corn from the plains. In most countries the 
cattle migrate from the lowlands to the highlands in the summer, 
and return to the plains at the approach of winter. Hence a change 
of intercourse, and the relations of commerce between the various 
countries and districts. 

As we ascend in latitude we find that heat and light decrease, 
and this fact has a powerful influence on all living creatures. It 
also creates two branches of additional expense, fuel and artificial 
light. In countries placed near the tropics, day and night being 
ncariyeven, the wants, the pleasures, the occupations of life are more 
uniform ; and this may partly account for the immutability in the 
habits of the inhabitants of those countries. 

In the ratio of the height of level, heat decreases, and therefore 
seed-time is earlier, and harvest later. At the same time, the power 
of contagious and epidemic diseases diminishes also; the fevers of the 
coast of Mexico do not spread beyond a certain height of the central 
table land. The power of defence, however, increases in the same 
proportion ; ami several of the victories of the Swiss, and Other 
mountaineers, must be, in great measure, attributed to the disad¬ 
vantage under which an aggressor lies who has to ascend a steep 
hill, and to fight at the same time, 

• The exposure of a district influences its climate and productions : 
the French std« of the Pyrenees experiences a much severer 
wintor than the Spanish reverse of the same mountains. In: the 
vallies to the south of the Apennines, the orange, lemon, and 
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trees g;row In flill laxuriance j while those on the opposite side par->^ 
take of the nature of northern qountries. 

The position of a town or district should be considered with re<* 
gard to its healthiness, security, and facility of communication. Pe^ 
ter the Great committed a statistical error in building his capital in 
the swamps of Ingria, exposed to frequent inundations of the Neva* 
Petersburgh has been overflowed no less than six times since its 
foundation in 1709. The last inundation, in 1824, cost the lives of 
about 11,000 people. It was an error of statistics that led Na¬ 
poleon to remain too long at Moscow; and through a similar error, 
the Russian army suffered considerably last autumn, by attempting 
to keep the field in the low plains of Bulgaria, after the rains had 
set in. 

The facility of communication between the various points of a 
province, ought to form a very essential co«isideration in its adminis¬ 
trative jurisdiction 5 whether civil, military. Judiciary, or ecclesias¬ 
tical. The central seat of authority ought to be, as much as possi¬ 
ble, at equal travelling distances from the extreme points. Our 
author observes, that the French, in their organization of foreign 
countries annexed to\he empire, often erred in this particular from 
want of local knowledge ; they often fixed the chef lieu of a depart¬ 
ment or district, in a spot too remote from the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. It is not geometrical distance alone that ought to regulate the 
position of capitals, but the relative distance from market towns, 
the direction and intersection of the principal roads, and the level 
or mountainous surface of the land. 

It seems an unquestionable fact, that the shape of a country in¬ 
fluences the political destinies of its inhabitants. Of this, the Italian 
peninsula affords a striking evidence. Long and narrow, with an 
immense line of coasts, it is vulnerable on innumerable points front 
the sca^ whilst, on the land side, the line of defence formed by the 
Alps, is rendered weak by the crescent form of the range of moun¬ 
tains, affording numerous passes to an invader. Again, the dispropor¬ 
tionate length of the peninsula, intersected throughout by the Apen¬ 
nines, is an obstacle to its unity, by preventing the formation of a 
common central capital. If Italy were shorter and broader, its 
Strength of adhesion would, be much greater. 

Rivers arc a nfiuch less durable and secure line of frontier, than 
mountains. One of the advantages of the latter is derived from the 
principle, that the social and commercial relations of nations gene¬ 
rally follow the direction of the waters that flow from either side of 
a chain. Thence similarity of interest, sympathy, and mutual de¬ 
fence. 

The temperature or climate of a country, may be the result of the 
following causes; latitude, elevation of the soil, situation with re¬ 
gard to some great chain of mountains, configflration of the sur&ce 
of the land, nature of the soil, volume of the water. Whether of 
rivers or lakes, insular situation, action of prevailing winds, state 
of the population, and agriculture. The effects of the latitude ar 6 
often modlfled or counteracted by the other circumstances just men- 
Rdhed; and it was from ignorance or neglect of this truth, that the 
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ihcientfl fancied the torrid zone to be uninhabitable. Bogota^ Quito, 
and other places in South Aniericj^ enjoy a temperate climate j 
t^ile many valleys in Switzerland, and even in much higher lati¬ 
tudes, are ^X|>osed in summer to an almost tropical heat. The 
clime of -Tripolizza, in the Morea, is cold and foggy 5 while the 
plain of Argos^ at one day's distance, is parched by an ardent sun. 
The eastern parts of Europe; the plains of Poland ; the Steppes of 
Southern Russia, exposed to the colil winds from thefVozen Arctic re- 
gions* or from the high bleak plateau of Tartary, are subject to u 
much greater severity of winter, than countries in a parallel latitude 
h) the west of Europe. On the other side, the effects of the hot 
and suffocating scirocco, on the otherwise temperate regions of 
Italy and Spain, are too well known to recpxire illuslration. 

The temperature of peculiar dibtricts may be materially affected, 
in course of time, by loci^l circumstances, such as the increase or 
decrease of population, and, consequently, of fires; by the cutting 
down of forests ; the draining of marshes ; by volcanic agents, &c. 
It seems proved, that the climate of Rome was colder and healthier 
in the times of Horace and of .luvenal, than it is at present. But, 
in general, the average temperature of comrtries €'\nd towns in a 
given number of years is not found to alter considerably. 

The knowledge of atmospheric topography, as our author calls it, 
is essenlial to the good administration of colleges, hospitals, prisons, 
and barracks ; to the establishment of police regulations and sauitary 
laws : it is important to the physician,"the architect, the traveller, 
the soldier, the merchant. Were mercantile men better ac(juainted 
with the climate of distant countries, they would avoid ruinous specu¬ 
lations and expensive blunders; such as sending consignments of 
stoves and thick woollen cloths to South America, and even skates 
to Buenos Ayres. The want of knowledge of localities has also oc¬ 
casioned fatal mistakes in the mining speculations of Englishmen 
with South America. Steam-engines have been sent to be worked 
in places almost inaccessible, and where there was no fuel to put 
them in motion. 

In treating of the atmosphere, Gioia refers to the observations by 
the hygrometer, which he considers as the best criterion of the salu¬ 
brity of a country. Not only the quantity of rain, but also the 
average number of rainy days, ought to be taken into consideration. 

Under the head of hydrography wc notice the following remarks: 
‘'Many rivers raise their own bed by the deposition of the soil they 
carry along, especially if restrained by dykes. It is owing to this 
progress that the level of the water of the Po has become higher than 
the roofs of the houses of the city of Ferrara. The mud which 
rivers discharge at their mouths, assisted by the action of the winds, 
slowly encroaches upon the sea. Ravenna, under the Roman em¬ 
pire, was a maritime^city; it^tood in the midst of Lagoons, like 
Venice now, while at present Ravenna is three miles inland. The 
'Mma will happen to Venice, unless the continued efforts of man. pre- 
venU k.” ^ 

The velocity of a current affords a facility for exportation from the 
upper bankii and a corresponding difficulty-and delay in the iipporAa- 
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tfon of re-tui-ris. This may be now, however, counteracted by the 
power of steam. ^ 

The (juantity of water which issues out of the emissary of a marshy 
tract, it compared to the quantity of rain, will show whether there 
exists any internal influx of water; and will serve in the direction of 
the works for draining and recovering the land. 

In the second part our author treats of population, of the influence 
of topogra])hical causes on the forms and size of the people, on their 
temperament and habits, on longevity, and on the periods of jiuberty 
and of senility, la some mountainous and poor regions the young 
men migrate at the approfich of winter, to seek employment in the 
towns of the neighbouring countries; and return home in the spring, 
when tlieir own fields are free from snow. This is a regular practice 
in several of the high valleys of the Alps, on the Italian and Savoy 
sides, S|)eaking of the comparative density of the pojmlation, our 
atithor observes, thiit from the proportion of deaths, inferences may 
be drawn concerning the wisdom of the institutions and the comforts 
of the j)cople. 'file mortality in different trades and professions 
should be separately considered, in order to ascertain the effects of 
each on the human fftime. With regard to marriages, it appears that 
they are most numerous in unwholesome countries; but then a 
great proportion of these alliances are contracted by widowers and 
Avidows. , 

In the old continental states, the population employed in agricul¬ 
ture undergoes little numerical variation, except when a new method 
of cultivation is introduced, which increases the quantity of the 
produce. 

It is generally supposed that northern people are stronger than 
those of the southern countries. This, how'ever, is not universally 
true. The Fellahs of Egypt, some of the black races, the Indians 
employed in the mines of South America, and even the common 
porters of the muHtime towns of Italy, carry with ease burdens 
which few f^nglishnien would attempt to lift. 

Our author proceeds to treat of the various produce of countries,— 
game, fisheries, mines, &c. In speaking of fisheries, he notices a 
frequent error of legislation, through which enactments are made 
against the destruction of fish, as if the spawning season were the 
same on the different coasts of the same country; while the fact is, 
that the epoch varies in consequence of local or topographical 
influences. 

The important chapter of agriculture follows, in which Gioia 
notices those agrarian facts which are invariable, or nearly so, jn 
each respective country, because they result from climate and the 
nature of the soil, and which might be therefore called statistical 
axioms. Certain countries will never rear certain plants in the open 
air. Particular plants will also grow to better perfection in some 
districts than in others. Here, our author observes that improve¬ 
ment in the methods of cultivation can do much; but that ex¬ 
perience has till now shown, that of all the arts agriculture is per¬ 
haps the one whose progress is slowest. The adoption of new 
methods in husbandry in Europe has been calculated by some to 
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spread in thejratioof one league in ten years. Although such an afiser** 
tion appears somewhat hazartleih yet our author thinks it not far 
from truth. * 

The arts and industry of each country are considered by Gioia as 
influenced by the following causes; abundance or scarcity of prime 
materials—excessive heat or cold—prosperity or misery of tte in¬ 
habitants—civil and religious habits of the people. He then treats 
of governments, of laws, and institutions; of the greater or less 
facility of improvement, in consequence of statistical influences; and, 
lastly, he examines the habits of the different nations and races, 
which he classes in intellectual, economical, moral, and religious 
habits, noticing their various degrees of tenacity and duration. All 
these subjects are illustrated with copious and interesting facts and 
phenomena. 

“The result of all this,” and we conclude with our author, “is 
that the chief elements or principles of the statistical science are dis¬ 
tinguishable into two classes—the first consisting of invariable prin¬ 
ciples, which are mostly deduced from topographical causes over 
which man has little or no control—the second, of facts which are 
subject to change ^ some after a period of several generations, others 
in a lesser space of time. To this second class belong the vicissi¬ 
tudes of population, those in the arts and commerce, and in the 
habits of men. From these variable quantities we can deduce middle 
ones, applicable to the existing generation. The princi})les of sta¬ 
tistics ought to be distinguished from annual tables and documents, 
which are useful only by comparison with the former. The econo¬ 
mical description of a nation cannot be restricted within a few pages, 
containing lists of births, deaths, marriages, and other detached facts, 
which serve only to satisfy curiosity for a moment, and from which 
no lasting and useful inference can be drawn. Models of statistical 
reports, framed on a more intelligent plan, begin to be adopted now 
in France in the various departments; they were executed in the 
kingdom of Italy as early as 1808. That kingdom would have been 
the first to have its statistics complete, had the minister of the day 
known how to appreciate the utility of the undertaking.” 

In addition, we may mention the following Works that have 
lately appeared on the Continent upon the same subject. ‘ Statistics 
and NatienakiEconomy, or Materials for the Statistics of Europe, by 
Baron de Masciis, Stutgard, 1826.’ “ History of Statistics from its 
origin to the end*of the Eighteenth Century, by A. Quadri, Secretary 
to the Imperial Government, Venice, 1826.' ‘A Dictionary of 
European Statistics, byDr. Lanzani, Padua, 1826.’ 'Topographical 
Md Statistical Description of the Province of Pomerania, by M. de 
mslorf, Berlin, 1827/ ‘Notices on the Public Economy of the 
Prussian States, by M. de Krug,-Councillor of State. Berlin, 1626/, 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


When, in February, we took a brief view of the state and prospects of 
this country, as regards its connexion with Ireland, we said that the 
nation would watch with intense anxiety the first demonstrations of 
opinion on the part of its Ministers,—that a crisis was approachingf 
such as had never before awakened the hopes and fears of the enligh¬ 
tened jiortion oi the community,—that the mingled prayers and denun¬ 
ciations of a whole people must at last be either listened to or iilenced. 
In what manner the struggle between intolerance and liberality would 
be carried on, it was difficult to guess; how it would close, it was vain 
to anticipate. It was possible that after another session of animosity 
and recrimination, we might once more have the Commons at variance 
with the Lords, and the Cabinet divided against itself; the Church in 
ill-omened triumph, and Ireland in open rebellion. It was possible 
that the members of administration, unable to maintain their ground 
against an opposition comprising in its ranks, with a solitary exception, 
all the infiuential members of the House of Commons, and supported 
without the walls ofiparliamcnt by an almost unprecedented unanimity 
of seutimentamong theeducated glasses, might surrender theirsituations 
to successors who, with the most upright intentions, and the clearest 
views, had yet been foiind, from their lack of concert, and their disregard 
of those things which compose mere party strength, powerless to effect 
reform or remedy abuse. It was j)ossible again that those individuals, 
in whom error had grown with their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength, might retire from tlieir official stations; and that those 
who could with less inconsistency be right, might join with the leaders 
of the liberal party in the introduction of a measure of great and ne¬ 
cessary justice. 

If we called the crisis a momentous one, the events of a few days 
certainly confirmed and justified our expressions. If the conjectures 
of the public mind were various and many, assuredly the wildest of 
them never shaped out for Destiny so marvellous a course as that by 
which she is proceeding. 


His Majesty recommends to his parliament to take into considera¬ 
tion the civil disabilities under which his Catholic subjects labour, with 
a view to their removal or relaxation: and a bill for Cgtholic Emanci¬ 
pation is accordingly to be introduced to the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Wellington, and to the House of Commons by Mr. Peel; it is 
to be sanctioned by all the authority of Government, and supported by 
all the influence of the Crown. “ Oh day and night, but this is won¬ 
drous strange!” Now, indeed, nothing shall henceforth surprise us. 
We will expect honesty from a Greek, humility from a Spaniard, gene¬ 
rosity from a Jew. We will dream of water springing from the dry 
rocks, and herbage blooming on the^barren sands. In propessof time, 
if no untoward event check the advance of this blessed reformation, 

even Winchilsea may grow moderate—even Knatchbull may become 
en^ghtened. 

Seriously, however, we rejoice most heartily in a victory which, hf 
whatever arms achieved, is at once rightful, certain, and immediate* 
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The shaft which hath struck down our quarry, is not the less welcome 
because it has come from what has been hitherto a hostile bow; the 
winds which have wafted ns into harbour have our gratitude, though 
ye^^terday they were making sad havoc with our rigging. From this 
hour agitation may subside^ and bigotry be still; the Irish barrister 
may leave his unfinished metaphor—the Hampshire curate may burn 
his no Popery discourse: Captain Rock lias thrown up his commis¬ 
sion—Sir Harcourt's occupation is gone. In a word. Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation is carried. 

We say “carried** advisedly; although we do not forget that the 
announcement of the intention of the.Cabinet has roused the ancient 
lords and ancient ladies of our legislature into more than wonted exer¬ 
tions, and called into active play all the energies of those illustrious 
statesmen who have no aim in their political career but to keep our 
souls from the contamination of the mass, and our bodies from the 
flames of Sinithfield. The Ministers will liave to encounter, in every 
stage of their proposed measure, as candid and as courteous an oppo¬ 
sition as that whi(‘h embarrassed ilicir final labours in the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. Nevertheless, we repeat, we consider the 
Eiuancijjfitiou of the Catholics canieil ; not merely because they who 
were most powerful in its postponement are likely to be far more 
powerful in its advocacy—not merely because there is now.no man in 
his sober senses, who does not sec the sheer impossibility of forming, 
from the materials of the existing parliament, an anti-Catholic ad¬ 
ministration—not merely, because some of our most talented theolo¬ 
gians are with us—not merely because the reluctance of a certain great 
personage has given way—but chiefly, and above all, because there has 
now been time for an appeal to the country; because that appeal has 
been made, zealously and authoritatively made; and because it has 
been made in vain. 

If, at the commencement of the present session of parliament, Minis¬ 
ters had given a hint, a bare hint, of their intention to remove some of 
those bulwarks by which we English hold that our liberties are secured, 
—if, for instance, they had menaced the Habeas Corpus Act, or sliewn 
hostility to the Trial by Jury,—nay, if they had only threatened the 
imposition of an unusually grievous duty, or an unusually obnoxious 
tax, what a ferment would have been excited in the country! The 
Times might have spared its labours, Cobbett might have held his 
tongue ; our p(!?asantry would not have waited for advice from the pul¬ 
pit, or orders from the manor-house. From the Land’s-End to the 
border there would have been demonstrations of popular feeling, which 
the grossest ignorance could not mistake, nor the boldest effrontery 
deny. We all remember the plain terms in which public opinion has 
been spoken on the question of the corn laws, and on the case of the 
late queen. Look then at the state^of the country to-day ; when every 
method which the ingenuity of disappointed intolerance could suggest 
has been adopted, for the obtaining of a forcible manifestation of senti¬ 
ment. We defy criticism to point out in the harangues of Mr. Hunt 
any thing more vulgarly inflammatory than the addresses of the I^rl 
pf Winchilsea, How have they been answered ? Do we assert too 
much when WQ say that if the majority of the people of England be 
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opposed to the concession Of the Catholic claims, their opposition is one 
of lukewarmness and indifference ?—or arc we too confident, when we 
affirm, that, if Parliament were* dissolved to-morrow, after an election 
more than usually noisy, and squabbles more than ordinarily fierce, we 
should find in St. Stephen’s Chapel a set of men fully prepared to begin 
where their predecessors left off, and to complete the good work with 
the same honesty, the same wisdom, and the same perseverance ? 
Names are easily obtained to petitions ^ro and co/?,: and we could 
tell some laughable stories of the means we have seen employed for 
the multiplication of them on both sides: but we speak as well from 
our own observation as from the confessions of our antagonists, when 
wo express our conviction that the country at large is willing to rely on 
the prudence of those whom it lias constituted its representatives. 
Since the delivery of the king’s speech no county meeting has been 
attempted. Of the two wliich were got up previously, the first gave 
the Anti-Catholics no very decisive victory ; the second allowed them 
scarcely more than a drawn fight. In the metropolis the Duke of 
Wellington seems to have one adversary only ; a lawyer whom we have 
heard characteriiied by one of the most eminent members of his pro¬ 
fession as “ a singularly wrong-headed young man.” 

We, tlieielore, prophecy that the great captain will find tliis tlie easiest 
battle whicliMt bus ever been his lot to win. In his manueuvres before 
llic engagement he seems to have made some remarkable Wunders, 
and to have raised unnecessary difficulties in tlie way of his march. 
The memorable letter to Dr. Curtis,— we do not stop to discuss the 
object of the writer, or the propriety of the publication,—could only be 
protluctive of evil cftects. It strengthened the hopes of the Orange 
party, and of course made its subsequent exasperation more bitter. It 
disclaimed nil idea of doing that which was iu less than a month to be 
done; and thus it has given an appearance of slovenliness and precipi¬ 
tancy to a plan which ought to be submitted to our senate as the result 
of forethought and deliberation. We shall probably find much to dis- 
])lease us in the details of the measure itself. The Minister has deemed 
fit to jneiace it by an Act for the suppression of the Catholic Associa¬ 
tion. If emancipation be conceded the Act is unnecessary ; if it be 
<lenied the Act is futile and iiiefrectnal. It is very difficult to take away 
a voice where there exists a grievance ; and if it were easy it would 
not be wise. The mightiest discontents are those whichsf men brood 
overiu silence; the fiercest currents are those which arc the furthest 
removed from our gn-ze. The Act, too, which admits Catholics into 
the l-I ouses of Parliament is to provide “ securities ” for the Protestant 
establishment. What is to be the nature of these “ securities ” it is not 
our business to divine. We think we shall hardly be called upon to 
contribute to the support of the Catholic liierarchy. Such a boon would 
be of all boons the most ill-judged. The givers would give it with 
grudging; the receivers would receive i^ with disgust. But we do fear 
that the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders must be 
thrown as a sop to the angry prejudices of the patricians. Of course 
one of^hese poor helots will lose little in parting with the terrible j)re- 
rogative which compels him to make periodically his choice between 
temporal privation and eternal punishment— ^between the notice to quit 
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of his landlord, and the anathema maranatha of his priest. Bat after 
the use they have lately made of their sutfrage, the abolition of it will 
be a very ungracious procedure. They are not free agents, forsooth ! 
to be sure they are not. We never intended them to be so. We take 
away their franchise not because they are slaves, but because they arc 
slaves to other masters than those we chose for them. 

The best measures in the way of securities are those which will do, 
as nearly as possible, nothing. If there be danger in (he admission 
of Rtjnmn Catholics to political power, that danger will not be dimi¬ 
nished when you have settled a pension on Dr, Murray, and stripped 
Paddy Kelleher of his vote. But DV. Phillpotts insists upon securi¬ 
ties ; moderate men look for securities ; old enemies of concession, 
who lack a pretext for conversion, beg that they may have one in 
securities. By all means let us prepare them. “ There are two 
kinds of sleep/’ says Sir diolni Sinclair; “ sleep with a nightcap, and 
sleep without.”—“ There are two kinds of emancipation/’ says Dr. 
Phillpotts ; “ emancipation with securities, and emancii>ation with¬ 
out.*' Let us sleep, and let us emancipate; and let our nurses take 
care of our nightcaps, and Lord Eldon attend to our securities. 

Our most earnest ho])e is that the ineasiu*e of eniaiiciputiun, in 
whatever shape it may come before us, may not be considered final. 
Its opponents say that it will not cure the miseries of Ireland. Un¬ 
doubtedly it will not. Long, long years of oppression and misrule 
bring evils to maturity which cannojb be eradicated by the benevolence 
of a single day. But wc shall now liave time (o breathe. Ireland 
will no longer look upon our alliance with loathing, and upon our 
proposals with distrust. Let us at once set ourselves to the investi¬ 
gation <jf her more real evils ; let us address her in other tones than 
those of despotism, and bestow upon her otlier blessings than bayonets 
and dragoons. Let us at once determine to cultivate, to instruct, to 
improve. 

In the consequences which have resulted from the change of opi¬ 
nions avowed by his Majesty’s couucillorri, public men will learn a 
useful lesson. They will know the value of those testimonies to 
general merit, which arc drawn forth by exertions in a particular 
cause. While Mr, Peel was the champion of the church, he was an 
orator from whose encounter Brougham retired overwhelmed,—a re¬ 
former of the law, beside whose ineridian fame the memory of 
Romilly looked dim. Now, his law reforms are insignificant, and his 
eloquence below mediocrity. He is “ a little man.” The virulence 
with which he is assailed by his old worshippers is, of course, in 
exact proportion to the need they had of his continued patronage. 
We were at Manchester when so much cleverness was wasted in the 
endeavour to draw from him a profession of his unswerving ortho¬ 
doxy, a pledge of his unshrinking zeal. It was as if the inhabitants 
of a beleaguered city were forging chains for their God, lest he should 
depart from among them. But the Deity has deserted them never- 
Uidesfl } and he must look to have his statues thrown down» and bis 
divinity called in question. t 

When Mr. Peel was the idol of the Orange Associations, we did not 
arraign him for being the son of a cotton-spinner; when the Duke of 
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Wellinj^on was the hope and stay of the Brunswick Clubs, to us the 
battle of Waterloo was all its admirers asserted^ and the Marchioness 
of Westmeath all her husband denied. We did not lampoon these 
men because they were our enemies ; we will not flatter them because 
they are most unexpectedly our friends. The Duke of Wellington can 
scarcely be called inconsistent in the course he now pursues. No one 
ever seriously suspected that he had formed any very inflexible opinion 
upon the subject of the Catholic claims. With Mr. Peel the case is not 
the same. If he has not incurred the guilt of apostacy, he has cer¬ 
tainly deserved its obloquy : and he must be content to bear it. The 
statesman who abandons in a few months the opinion which he has 
upheld for many years, may possibly be a convert; he As^prirnd, facicj 
a renegade. 

Mr. Peel assures us liis conduct is the result of a sincere conviction. 
We believe it; we believe more. We believe the conviction lurked 
in his mind long ago, and that he was prevented from acting upon it, 
by feelings to which a greater man would have been a stranger. He 
shows us, that his choice lay between emancipation and civil war, 
and that he has but preferred the possible to the certain calamity. 
We do not think he* w'as blind, in earlier times, to the coming on 
of the crisis which he was vainly conjured to prevent. “ Grant,” 
said his opponents, “ grant these privileges as a free gift now ; the 
time will come when you will have power to withhold them no 
longer.” “ I will not grant them as a free gift now;” was, for 
a long period, the answer; and lo, Mr. Peel rises in his place to 
tell us, the time is come when he can “ withhold them no longer.” 
It may be politic for the liberals in parliament to applaud his new 
light; it may be praiseworthy in the Catholics of Ireland fo forgive 
the evil he has wrought them. Hut he who has a proper sense of 
what makes or mars a character, will not value a tardy relinquishment 
of what is wrong, so highly as a steady adherence to what is right. 

When history shall treat of the epoch which saw the abolition 
of a set of restrictions continued through so many years, for reasons 
which she will scarcely be able to explain, she will not bestow 
her rewards upon the labourers who came at the eleventh hour, 
but upon those who bore the burden and heat of the day. She will 
write, that Catholic emancipation was carried by our Lansdowne 
nnd our Holland, our Canning and our Brougham, These men, and 
their coadjutors, have persevered through good report and evil report, 
in the recommendation of a policy which the throne has at last 
sanctioned, and which Great Britain, to the remotest ages, will have 
daily more reason to bless. Unsupported by the authority of olfleial 
station, they have exercised over public opinion an influence to 
which those in official station have been compelled to how. What¬ 
ever despotism may do ou the continent, they have fortified in these 
islands a safe home for civil and religious liberty. “ Give me,” said 
the philosopher, a spot of ground on which I may rest my foot; 
and I will move the world.” Those of whom we speak are making 
foj^ Jjtk^ir descendants, in a free, united, educated nation, that spot 
of litound which the Syracusan could nbt find. 
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The Cardinal Della Genga was elected to succeed Pius VII.,’ in 
1823, after a conclave which lasted twenty-eight days. Oh this, as 
on many other occasions of the like kind, the state of health of 
the candidate probably determined the choice of the most eminent 
brethren. On this point, however, it may be observed, that the 
Hclcclioii of a weak or infirm person arises, more generally than is 
supposed, out of the natural circumTlances of the case, rather than 
out of any wary and preconceived resolution to procure a speedy 
return of the opportuifity for another election. Two or three candi¬ 
dates, equally ])Owerfnl, divide the conclave. Neither party seems 
disposed to yield ; all orow weary of their confinement and their 
contentions; the chance df unanimity is desperate; then it is that 
they look around for a brother who shall unite all suffrages. If 
there be ohe among them whose condition promises that he cannot 
long retain the keys of St. Peter, but that his election, while serving 
as a pretext for each combatant to withdrav^ without dishonour, 
without yielding the path to his antagonist, will alford them the 
opportuiltity of recruiting their force and their influeiice for a new occa¬ 
sion, it is perfectly natural that on such a ])erson the choice should fall. 

On hits elevation, Della Genga assumed the title of Leo XII., by 
so doing, professing to take Leo JV. (St. Leo), who was a rigid 
upholder of the pretences, and enforcer of the ordinances and of the 
church, as his model. On the point of health it was soon very clear 
that Leo had played no trick on his brethren. He had not hobbled 
into the conclave witli his crutch, and tlirown it away as soon as the 
decision in^is favour was proclaimed. Leo, in fact, proved a bed¬ 
ridden Pope; and was no sooner elected than reports, not without 
foundation, were spread abroad of the probability of his spet^dy dis¬ 
solution. lie was said to be afflicted with a painful and incurable 
disorder ; and, during bis whole reign, both clergy and laity have been 
held in continual expectation of another election. IIis wretched con¬ 
dition, however, did not prevent the exercise of the temporal or 
spiritual functions of his office. Some important ceremonies which 
required his presence were, it is tripe, postponed; but there was no 
obstacle to his affixing his signature to a bull or an edict, and these 
soon showed in what spirit he proposed to govern. 

The former Pope, the benevolent Pins VII., under the guidance of 
his sagacious Minister, Corisalvi, had adopted a system oF government 
as liberal and as muchTn accord with the spirit of the times as could 
be expected from a Pope ruling temporally over a petty state on the 
confines of the Austrian Empire, and a Cardinal, his Minister. The 
very first acts of Leo were wholly in a different temper to that which 
prompted those of his predecefftor. Consalvi was dismissed ; and a 
new Cardinal-Secretary, and other Ministers, were'appointed, who, like 
the most holy father himself, had lived without profiting by their lives, 
having retained all the notions, prejudices, and habits that cHSirac- 
terized the Church before the influence of the French Revolution had 
reached Kome^ and an utter abhorrence of that Revolution and its 
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principles. According^ly, there commenced immediately the most vex¬ 
atious system of domestic government—the most petty and illiberal 
interference with the habits of*the people. The old custom was re¬ 
sorted tf) of obliging* the Jews to confine themselves within the Ghetto, 
which was enlarged for their better acccfinmodation, if the stiokinjg 
hole in which tlieir thronging habitations are huddled together can be 
so describedthe walls were repaired, the hinges of the gates put 
in order, sentinels regularly posted there night and day, and all 
ingress and egress forbidden, after an early hour of the ej^^ening. 
If the great banker himself hud entered the Eternal City on his route 
from Vienna to Naj)les, to negotiate a loan for the use even of the 
most leg itimate of legitimates, it is doubtful w hether he would not have 
had to pay handsomely for a dispensation for the privilege of passing 
a night ia tlie Piazza di Spagaia^, or the Piazza cli Veneziaf. Another 
vtfxatious decree, whicii professed to have the morals of the people for 
its object, was that which prohibited tlie allowing wine to be drunk 
in any osteria, or public-house, where the customers were not also 
served with food ; and a strong bar and railing (cancelletto) was 
erected in every pot-house, beyond which the buyers were not allowed 
to pass. This was a* regulation most oppressive It) the j)oor people, 
and of most unseemly consequences to the dignity of the eSty itself, 
since it was the custom of the labourers and servants to bring their 
meals from home in the morning, and retire at tlie usual hour, to enjoy 
their dinner at u public-house, v^^here they might moisten it with a 
Foglietta of Vino de’ Custelli. The Ordoimance deprived them of this 
convenieuce ; they were obliged to remove their portion of wine from 
the tavern as soon as procured, and were to be seen taking th^ 
meals in the streets, on the steps, and at the doors of houses: 
as in Rome, the male servants arc mostly on board wages^ this unbe¬ 
coming p])ectacle was daily exhibited by the livery servants of Cardi¬ 
nals an^ Nobles, in front of their palacesj. 

Regulations were also threatened, but as long as the writer of this 
notice remained in Rome not put in execution, forbidding women to 
aj)puar on the stage, and prescribing the use of a three-cornered hat 
and other distinguishing marks of dress, to all married men. Among 
other edicts actually published, however, was one, subjecting those 
who misbehaved themselves at the theatre to ihe cavalletto, or punish¬ 
ment by whipping in the pillory. Pasquino did not fail to take 
advantage of these absurdities; and consequently his statue, one fine 
morning in the month of March, j^resented the following epigram, 

which was soon circulated all over the city;— 

A1 teatro il cavalletto, 

All’ oBteria il cancelletto, ^ 

AgP Kbrei « steso il Ghetto, 

11 Sovrano sempre al letto; 

O cUe governo maledetto I 


* The quarter where the hotels for foreigners are situated, 
t Where the hotel of the Austrian Ambassador is situated, formerly that of the 
Venetian Republic. ^ 

f Vhe writer himself experienced the unpleasant acUon of this edict. On 
turn from a walk to Monte Mario, on a hot summer’s day, he went into an osteris, 
and for a ^ass of wine, but on pouring it but to drink, was prevented by 
the landlord, and actually abused as a spy and infennen 
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. These evHs, though galling enough^ were of trifling consequence 
compared with the mischief which had J^een produced in the provinces 
by the relaxation of the reins of government. Consalvi himself had 
not kept so tight a hand on the brigands as he might have done; but 
still his power and spirit wEre known, and had inspired them with 
some degree of awe. No sooner, however, was he removed from the 
government, than these ruffians felt the difference of the hand that 
guided it: they gave a loose to their insolence, committed the most 
daring outrages, pillaged academies, massacring the provosts, and taking 
the pupils away for the sake of ransom: they added all sorts of insults 
to their violence; and if the report current in Rome be true, absolutely 
cut off the beards of all the inmates of a Capuchin Convent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Albano. What was Leo’s conduct in this emergency? He 
withdrew the few troops that remained as a check to these excesses, and 
sent the Cardinal Pallotta with a proclamation, calling on the banditti 
to abstain, and submit themselves, in the name of St. Peter and the 
Holy Virgin! The consequences were such as might have been ex¬ 
pected ; the robbers became more audacious than ever, and entering a 
small town in the nciglibourhood of Prosignone, where the holy legate 
had taken up his head-qunrters, on a Sunday when the inhabitants 
were at iwass, they tore down the proclamation from the church-door, 
dragged the mayor of the place from the altar, and massacred him on 
consecrated ground without side the holy edifice. After six weeks’ trial 
of the efficacy of the sacred name of .the Virgin, and of the respect of 
the banditti for the Apostolic Church, (but not before ,be had exhausted 
a purse of 200,000 crowns,) the Cardinal Pallotta returned to Rome. 
Of course, he became the ridicule of all circles of society, excepting in 
the papal court, where he was well received, and admitted to mutual 
coit^lences with his Holiness. On this occasion, also, Pasquino could 
not refr^h from exhibiting his satire and learning in the following 
epitaph:— • 

Autonio Pallot ta 
Ingenii fdtnitate clarissirao 
Furente quadraginta dierum imperio 
Herniciii Volscisque depresds 
Campanid tola devastata 
Erario spoliate 

Latrones merentissimi posuere. 

Such the character, such were the consequences, of the govern¬ 
ment of ieo in its commencement. His well-known bull against the 
English Bible societies was attended with very similar effects, being every 
where laughed at, except by those who thought it to theil^ interest to 
regard it in a serious light, la hi^Auno Santo, we believe, he was 
thoroughly disappointed. Inde^4> eveats of Ids whole reign must 
have convinced any but, the most obstinate and bigoted, of the perfect 
absurdity of the attempt to bring back the goml old times of St. lico. The 
pnly good result emanating fronvthis spirit has been a certain would-he- 
mdejpendence in his relations with foreign states; but evep fn those pego- 
Mtiohshe has suffered much mortification, and has had to feel that the re^ 
^ect for p papal bull, or for the church in general, was something aHer^d 
in th^ niBqUppoth century. On first seating himself chair bf St# 
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Peter, he showed some impartiality towards political sects, by ordering 
that the aeylum which the carbonari of other states had fbund within hia 
dominions, should be respected. Not that this order proceeded from 
any favoumble disposition towards political^sects, for More than that of 
the former pope was his government inimical to secret societies; but hiff 
conduct in this respect was regulated by the old church principle of the 
sanctity of a refuge sought in the domiirions of his Holiness. He was 
fond of religious ceremonies when able to officiate, and is, on more 
than one occasion, said to have risked his life in assisting at them In 
person. His own part he performed with much dignity and great fer¬ 
vour, and a devotion which had every appearance of proceeding from 
the heart. 
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3rd, The Ogera opened on Saturday, after a tremendous newspaper 
warfare of son\e continuance. The parties seem to have been three¬ 
fold;—first, the discharged musicians—next, the patrons of the rights 
of the pit, and lastly, M. Laporte the lessee. Now, we are the far^est 
in the world from wishing to sneer at any fair attempt to keep a njo* 
nopoly in order. The worthy English commercial maxim—U 
or leave it,’’ does not apply to the commodities vended at Patent 
Theatre^ There, it is the choice of the celebrated Hobson—this Or 
none. The public liavc, therefore, certainly a right to see that that thii 
shall be something worth having. Still, we like only fair attempts; 
and we really think M. Laporte makes out a very good case in the 
letter he has published within these few days. The musician.s complain 
of M. Laporte wanting to restrain them fi'om going to morning con¬ 
certs. M. Laporte responds that, as matters were last year, it was 
impossible ever to get them to attend rehearsals, which, as being neces- 
aary to the due performance of operas, he must insist upon. Into the 
diversities of opinion, however, between the manager and the musi¬ 
cians, we do lnot wish to enter—inasmuch as with this subject we think 
the public have nothing to do. All that they have a right to exact w 
to have good operas well performed-—but we do not see that theyitate 
a right to dictate the engagement of Monsieur un tel to play my 
giv^ instrument 

With the stalls, however, We think*the public have li deal to 
do; and if wi bought “ my pensive public” had any real ‘^wherefore” 
to “ look sad” on ^is subject, we should be the firSt to Wield our 
pen in their support. But we really think these stalls an advantage 
to tbe world in: generaU We cm perfectly conceive that a right 
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rev^fend bishop, with a fine fanaily of boys between the first year of 
]Eton and the last of Oxford, may conai^er this far too weighty a phrase 
for any but yjreftendfl/states, ^But, even granting this, we still think 
that many of the lay frequenters ofthe Opefta will be much convenienced, 
|knd none at all annoyed by/the arrangement We mean that the addi^ 
tional luxury of finding an excellent seat at any time in the evening 
will be enjoyed by those who choose to pay for it without the slightest 
inconvenience to those who are contented to remain in gurgite t?aw<o,—* 
we hope, for the sake of Gusto, not rari mntes, 

Bui this introduction of stalls is not an innovation. Mr. fibers 
adopted it during the last part of his last year of management, and 
M. Laporte h|id it last season—and no objection was made. Now the 
same thing has been done in a more convenient way, and *' Vive le 
parterre!” is echoed through every journal as far as the Land's End. 
But there had been no civii war then ! There was, however, no row 
on Saturday as was aniiouiiced, after we came into the house, which 
was less than half way through (he first act—and we were told it 
was only the slightest thing in the world, at the beginning. 

Pass we, however, these extraneous feuds—and let us consider the 
opera itself—for no fewer than three first appearances call for judgment. 
We sha#, contrary to all lules, but fur due reasons of our own, begin 
with the gentleman first. Signor Donzelli is a fine, clear, fresh, 
straight-forward tenor. Not quite so powerful, perhaps, as the most 
powerful we have heard; but*with more than sufficieq^ force to give 
perfect efieet to any music belonging to his order of^oice. He will be 
a great acquisition to the theatre, and will, we doubt not, add the 
admiration of London in general to the suffrages he has sflready ob- 
taioed. Mademoiselle Monticelli appeared as Elena:—and though 
sh^>‘i%^ms now and then, rather startlingly in companson with her 
general petfbrmance, to have considerable j^owers of voice, we do not 
think that she madej m indeed quite deserved, un grand suaces. In 
oue or two pieces, site both drew forth and deserved very warm aj)- 
plause—but we question whether she bo quite equal to be the prima 
donna of the season.-. Still, she is a singer pf whom we have no sort of 
inclins^tion to speak lightly. Sheis a little like Madame Ronzi de Begnis 
about the eyes, and less, though something, like Pasta about the fore¬ 
head —‘qnd the hair was dressed after her. We think if thfe conscious¬ 
ness of Uiese slight resemblances were not present in Mademoiselle 
btonJi^elK^s mind, her manner would be simpler, and thence mere 
pleasing and eflective. 

.Come we now to Madame Pisaroni—to speak of whom last was onr 
Jn beginning with the Signor. This indeed, u 
greAt^tiJI<J,-^an(l we may say«as though the future were aheady the 
present—permanent. We delight in a triumph like that of this lady 
on Saturday, for it is that of genius over the niggardlines9-#f*nature 

physical gifts. We need not from false delicacy fiom say- 

iPro^lf regard .to Madame Pisarotiir-for we tm^ebeen told, and 

more than one very frank, simple, and touching trait of 
h^jp<Wj<^pasciou8nesa on this subject. Still, when you get neat the 

fix the expression of the eye, it jpioves to be fine, 
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as, wo art eonvmced that of every perBon of genius, which is free from 
actual defect always is and must be. 

We are by no means lavish ot (he word genius—but we apply it at 
once to Madame Pisaroni. Her singing is splendid;—she has a cqc- 
trako voice of a force, fervour, and beauty, \vhieh we did not think tho 
least diminished when a musical friend who was near us did us the 
kind kindness to point out certain little imperfections, which occasional^ * 
we could not qafte deny, though they required to be listened for;~and 
which certainly we never should have heard in the midst of the Relight 
which the rich, fresh, natural and ardent' manner, in which Madame 
Pisaroni sings, excites. There is really soul in every sound she breathes. 
We almost shrink from using a term made fade by silly misapplica¬ 
tion and inveterate over-use; but it is in vain to seek ahy other word 
which can convey the character of Madame Pisaroni's execution. The 
words are distinctly given—her wliole bey)g seems enwrapt in the 
feeling she expresses, and you hang upon every note which her vivid 
and spirit-stirring voice sends forth. 

Madame Pisaroni is Uie very opposite of what is called a^oZ^ 
singer—and, therefore, she is to us the more delightful. Not but 
what she is, as we are told by those much more conversant with such 
matters technically than wc pretend to be, a must cultivated musi¬ 
cian ;—but she is not a mere musician. She is not an instrument, 
which issues notes perhaps the sweetest and the grandest—but with¬ 
out any rcferMce to sentiment qr sense—with no feeling, with 
meaning*. No-r^assion thrills upon her accent—streams upon het 
rushing voice. Tbove, sorrow, indignation—she had occasion to 
express them all—nobody with cars, whether they Understood the lan¬ 
guage or not, but must have thoroughly followed their variatTous 
those who have ought within that can appreciate what the ears cony«yi 
the sensations which Ah, si pera excited will long be remembd^e jw. 
and felt. 

Upon reading over what we have said of Madame Pisaroni,. we see 
it may be considered high-flown. But wre think it just—and therefore 
wc let it stand. It is not written under the impression of the mqment: 
our sensations are revived at the cud of three days, and, therefore, Wc 
do not consider tiiem exaggerated;—others may And yet, we think 
not many ;—for we heard nothing around us but admiration—and we 
saw that of one or two whose judgment at the Opera is of no little 
value, beaming upon their countenances unrestrained. 


6th' Lord Biirleigh hets spoken at last, and to some purpose. NeV^r 
did tire inventive genius of Uie fair narrator of the tales ofthe Thousatifd^ 
and One Nights bring forward, thrqughout their whole cour^ 4 .U® 0 ii^ 
formation more magically sudden, total, and complete tha|f)i 
writer of the letter to Dr. Curtis six weeks ago, into the 
the King’s apeec^of yesterday! “ OMiifion, quothaI^if the united 

V *1^0 ho^ vMasXI not be mUtfCken as meaning to ^ply remadci to real 
imirupenU, whiisn in the hands of our first professn^^ So far from it, we haVe 
oAcfi naard soma of them bring forth from the Or tl^e wMt more meaniiiff 

than the style ofi^ singers we are endenv^u^|wijE^ibe above, hare done, wi^ 
the aid of words. They are human iastrumeuts^itf we ai^e speaking of. 

March. 1839. U 
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and constant exertion of every tongue, every pen, and every prloting- 
press-'first in the United Kingdom, pext in Europe, then in America 
—soon in Africa, ere long in Asia, and ultimately in New Holland— 
if this be likely to produce oblivion, then is- the Catholic Question 
** buried in oblivion*' not Yor a short time as recommended by His 
Grace of Wellington—but past all redemption. 

Moreover, what has taken place on this subject shews a power of 
keeping a secret, beyond that ])roverbially a wonder. Six days before 
the meeting of Parliament, not a soul knew a word about the matter 
out of the cabinet—when, suddenly, out comes a paragraph in one or 
two of the papers manifestly from good authority which blurts out the 
whole change at once as a quiet fact. See the danger of prophecy ! 
—see the danger of judging of the future from tlie past! No—our 
Premier has determined fliut his havii»g been formerly blind, shall not 
be any reason for his choosing to refuse to see, now the scales have 
fallen from his e^es. 

The debates in both houses are hinhly intcrostiiig. The Duke, Mr. 
Peel, Lord Bathurst—ail declare they consider the q\iestion in a new 
light, because they rcjiard it as being in a totally new position. Mr. 
Peel, indeed—woe to the ])unster& ! their punning pra'uoincn is gone for 
ever—says that he still thinks emancipation a measure not to be chosen 
for its own merits—but merely as by far the least o\il of many; viz., a 
divided^cubiuet—the two liouses of Parliament being the one Aye, and 
the one No—and above all a couwtry in the wretched and also the 
dangerous state in which Ireland is now. But we .shall not go into 
the broad question at all, at this time or in tliis place. Let matters 
roll on Belittle, and we may have a lew words to say more generally. 
We cannot, however, conclude our notice of the opening of the session, 
without making mention of Lord Anglesey’s manly and admirable 
speech. It is evident that at the period of his recall, he had no sort 
of inkling of what wds in contemplation. Indeed, he talks of some 
accusations having been brought against liim of not having ‘‘acted in 
his high trust, in a manner consistent with his duty as the king’s re¬ 
presentative.’* Lord Anglesey then adds—“ These, your lor<1ships will 
admit to be grave cliargcs, and I might well have expected that when 
they were made, I should somehow or another have been placed in a 
sHliatiori of explaining or defending my actions. I have, however, 
been disappointcfl in this expectation, and although I should have 
been obliged, with great reluctance, to have called your lordships' at¬ 
tention) ns well as that of the public, to my jirivate wrongs; yet 1 
cannot think of doing it on the present occasion, when the public 
wrongs of so many millions of my fellow-subjects are brought forwartl 
for allusion, in the strong expectation of their receiving ultimate re¬ 
dress. (Hear, hear.)” 

We are quite aware that Uhr is merely a very narrow episode of the 
grand eiMipceia now in progress. But it is not the Jiess creditable to 
j^rd Anglesey, who seems to have been- personally ut^^JCjed, to forget 
aiitf totally and at once in the triumfdi of the cause, in the promo^ 
tiou W^ich be had sulftfred. We have the highest admiration of the 
whole of Anglesey’s <HM»duct in Ireland from first to last; and 
we think thia'spoech a worthy epilogue to such a drama. 
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litt. We hope that people will aoonharehad enough of the recent li<e- 
rary fuMhion of talking of dreatns and omens as things to be attended 
to. Here ia a man sets fire to York Minster in consequence of ‘"two 
remarkable dreams!” Read the followuig awful statement of the 
wretched man Martin, which apjiears in the papers of this morning 
and then judge whetlier the currency of these preternatural visiting 
should be kept up. 

I set fire to the Minster in consequence of two remarkable dreams- 
I dreamt that one stood by me, with d bow and a sheaf of arroi^s, and 
he shot one through flic Minster door. I said I wanted to try to shoot, 
and lie presented me the bow, I took an arrow from the sheaf, and 
shot, but the arrow hit the flags, and I lost it. I also dreamt that a 
large thick cloud came clown over the Minster and extended to my 
lodgings; from tliese things I thought that I was to set fire to the 
Minsler, 1 took thc^se things away with for fear somebody else 
should be blamed ; I cut ofl’ the fringe and the tassels from the pulpit 
and bishop’s throne, or what you call it, for I do not know their names, 
as a witness against me, to show that 1 had done it by myself.” 

We are not so fantastic as to say lliat the mind of this unhappy in¬ 
dividual has been shaken by the prevailing practice to which we have 
alluded—^Imt we do think that such things being frequently brought 
befoie the minds of weak and sliglitly-cducated people may have an 
eflect little thought of indeed by the writers to whom wc allude, Some 
of the chief of these it is impossibh; to mention without the highest de¬ 
gree of admiration aiwi respect—and even that feeling of regard which 
is called forth by the manifcstulioii of general kindliness of heart. But 
we are convinced that this frequent use of supernatural means—We 
do not mean fairies or genii, but dreams, ghosts, foretellings, fore¬ 
bodings—nay even something approaching almost to a regular 
defence of the belief in them—is very much calculated to do mis¬ 
chief-unintentional, we grant, but still mischief. If these things 
were done like the Arabian Nights, or the Tales of thd Genii, 
we are most far indeed from thinking that their shifts and changes 
would do more harm than those in a pantomime. But the tone whlbh 
has been adopted—we have, at this moment, two pieces, by two vevy 
difatinguished authors more cs])ecially in our recollection—is really 
scarcely short, in one instunce not at all so, of conveying the impres- 
sioii that the writers themselves believe in what they arc narrating. 

The other instance, however, is, we think, more-we were going to 

say calculated, but we are certain the stridl interpretation of tnat word 

would be grossly misapplied-likely to do harm ; for it is fur more 

simple than thO other, told -with great sweetness and quiet yowef, and 
it also calls some of the most honourable feelings of our ttaturo into 
play, in connection with the apjiearance of a spirit in bodily 
And it is designed for children. , , 

We cannot but consider such things calculated to webkea young, 
and delicate fAuids—and the weakness often remains when the ori¬ 
ginating cause has passed away. 

W« must a^ain protest against being understood td ascribe in the 
most remote manner the arml act of MUii^ to anything arising from 
such writers as those to which we hate alluded. All We mean is to 

U 2 
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shew to what an extreme the belief in these fantasies t]nay lead minds 
in themselves weak and tottering—sind, consequently that it were 
surely wiser, in the first place, not to spr^d narratives of a tendency 
to feed these depraved thoughts; and, styi more, not to enable a per¬ 
son, whose reason is already quivering on the fearful edge of madness, 
to say-r-“See! these celebrated writers think as I doi” 


12lh. Out readers will doubtless recollect the name of Backler, in 
conjunction with a most striking Exhibition, someyears back, of painted 
glass. Indeed, he may almost be saiji to have revived the art in this 
country~for he brought it to a degree of merit which hud not been 
witnessed since the old days. We have chanced very lately to see a 
work of this gentlemai^’s, which he has recently been employed upon, 
in Limebouse Church. We say cm])loyed upon, because the original 
groundwork of the piece was executed seventeen years ago. It then 
consisted of a single colossal figure of our Saviour, after West, stand¬ 
ing in the attitude of preaching, with the right arm raised, the fore¬ 
finger pointing to lieaveu, and the left baud slightly extended from the 
side in a posture of persuasion. The face is mild, firm, and persua¬ 
sive ; and the whole iigiiro has great grace and dignity. Such, as we 
uoderatand, was the window originully—all the back-ground being 
left plain ground glass. But, within these few months, Mr. Backler 
has agaha been employed upon his early work, aad has now given it 
accompaniments well worthy of tha ability displayed in the figure 
itself. Tliat, however, has also been repainted. For, after being 
glazed for so many years, it was impracticable to take the window to 
pieces for the purpose of burning in the additional work, and therefore 
the whole has been repainted in metallic colours. We believe this 
is the first time they have been so apjjlied; the artist has every 
confidence in its durability. The beauty and brilliancy of the co- 
lourii^ are, at present, admirable. The rich crimson of the great 
curlairt which is represented as shrouding all the upper part of the 
window—the fine deep blue of the outward robe in which our Sa¬ 
viour is enveloped—the golden hair traditionally given to Jesus—in a 
vord, aU the colouring, which is blended with great good taste, proves 
this work must be the production of one wlio is no slight master 
of branch of art. 

. W^arc surprised, indeed, that this peculiar description of painting 
is not,more general in this country. The King, we believe, is intro¬ 
ducing it in some degree ;in Buckingham Palace. But we wonder 
that it is not more generally adppted in the higher order of resi¬ 
dences in London ; for there are many instances, from the nature of 
our localities, in which, though the rooms'may be splendid, the view 
from the windows is a pleasing mixture of black mud, and brick but 
^ few shades lighter. But even where there is the advantage of a more 
i Qigrecable prospect, either from the parks or a privi^e garden, one 
worn— say a library—lighted through painted windowd.if a great 

1-0 the grandeur and beauty of tlje houa^, , Now ttiat so 
spl^*^did edifices are being reared, we wondeiv tfiat 

fipn^e (n.4^ noble and wealthy builders do not apply .to Mr, ^Rckler 
and his bretfmin to “ give/’ to use the words of the old poet^ ' 
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ti the rays of the garish sun, 

A score of colours ’stead of one,” 

in some room chosen to be decked in the antique fashion, to be in 
unison with the window, than which no style can combine more rich¬ 
ness, grace, and comfort. ^ 

15fA. So!—the filth and folly which distinguished the mode 
which several of the papers treated the Edinburgh murders have 
taken u new line. The manner in which they record the out-bursts of 
violence, which seem to be daily occurring against Hare and* Helen 
M'Dougal, since their liberation, would seem to indicate that they 
consider such conduct exceedingly praiseworthy. We confess our 
sympathy with the two persons to be very slight indeed—we can hawe 
no feelings of gratification at their escape: ,^ut we do hold ferocity, 
however esciialj to be sd a^vful a pas.sion to encourage among 
the people, that we must lift up our voic^, as all else are silent, to 
exclaim against tlieir taking justice into their hands, which thereby, 
at once, becomes injustice, and jjutting these people to death, which 
has very nearly ha])pencd three or four times over. The absence of 
all blame is, in somi; cases, equivalent to praise. The recording what 
has occurred in various places in the South of Scotlarul and North of 
England, with resjiect to lJurke and M‘Dougal, without ever seeming 
to think there is anything to gainsay in such proceedings, is cer¬ 
tainly negatively adjudging them lo be perfectly correct; day more, 
the tone which is adopted—tlie character of the epithets chosen, go 
near to shew that the O])iiiioiis of the writers go along with those who 
are attempting to revenge murder by murder, Wc are as far as pos¬ 
sible from saying that the moral guilt of these homicides would be 
anything like equal. Our whole argument has another object— 
namely, that if the passions of a large concourse of people, in a stale 
of violent excitation, are in any case to be recognised as the proper, 
or even pardonable, means of judging whether any given individual 
shall be put to death upon the spot or not,—they will not always con¬ 
tinue to draw very nice distinctions as to how much that individual 
may morally deserve death, though he may have escaped it by law. 
Wc grant that such cases are not often likely to occur:—but they may, 
even in instances of real innocence;—and—which is the thing niost to 
be feared practically—such a mode of treating such doings is a direct 
encouragement to those feelings of ferocity and revenge, which are, 
without exception, the most hateful belonging to human nature; and 
wliich, thank Heaven, the progress of^civilization is, as has been 
demonstrated, lessening every day. Let the laws, in their execution, 
be respected: any needful amendment is quite a dificreiit question, to 
be examined in quite a different way. But if mob-tribunals be 
suffered to massacre every person, the continuance of whose life tb^ 
may choose to object to, the community will soon find this a very 
unpleasant world to live in. The rftisonings of the joint judges and 
executioners! would become less equitable every day. 

It may seem to be an anti-climax to notice after this another odious 
effect which the constant dwelling upon these awful murders has 
occasioned. And yet it is not so—for tvhere ferocity would, in one 
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instance, be contagious^ the evils of which we are about to speak, 
would in twenty. We mean that the repeated details poured forth 
day after day, increasing in minutenewi, and consequently in hurtfiih 
ness, at every succeeding publication do, beyond doubt, familwhe 
the minds of—we dread to,say the numbers we were about to write— 
to the contemplation of all the horrors of crime, till at last they cease 
to be horrors at all. We think that persons who have passed the 
last three months in London, may have acquired unquestionable 
knowledge of this fact by merely walking along the streets. The 
first hiats swelled with a most nauseous rapidity into broad and brutal 
jests about the supposed means used by these murderers to secure their 
victims*. It is impossible to walk through three streets without 
hearing these odious exclamations pass from mouth to mouth. Nay, 
the very name of the cQiivicted murderer has been turned into a verb 
to typify his occupation. 

Still, however much we iftay be shocked and disgusted at all this, 
we do not fear, in the very least, the effect which would seem to be the 
most direct one. Not a jot. Murder never can become a prevalent 
crime in this country. It is even now exceedingly rare as compared 
with the bulk of the population ;—the very tumult that a murder excites 
proves this sufficiently. What we fear is, that the familiar and habitual 
admission, even in the shape of jest, of guilty thoughts into the mind, 
occasions general corruption. The moral system is very much con¬ 
densed; hnd habitual bad thoughts of almost any kind will produce 
almost every kind of evil 

We do not mean to say that we dread any great actual increase of 
depravity from this one case; but it is part of a system ; and that sys¬ 
tem is one which tends, we are firmly convinced, to keep up crime at 
its present fearful pitch. The minutiae into wliich nearly all news¬ 
papers go with regard to crime, and the slang in which some indulge 
in the language in which it is recorded, are most fruitful sources of 
crime. Would that those who conduct our public jpurnals—and some 
even who are not beyond reproach on this score, are as respectable as 
others are the reverse—^^judging in both cases from their papers only— 
would that they would considec what an awful engine it is they wield, 
what power they possess, and therefore to what a responsibility they are 
subject. When they reflect for a moment upon how much good, and 
how much harm they may do, they should shrink from a system which 
has such hurtful consequences upon the morals and the happiness of so 
large a portion of their fellow-creatures! 

16tA. This day the dissolution of the Catholic Association has been 
announced in London. No act could be wiser; and this termination 
of the body will have done tlte cause of the Catholics nearly as much 
good as the whole course of its existence. Still, we think, notwith¬ 
standing the not unfrequent violence of a few of its members, and the 
much more rare instances in whi2h that violence has appeared, that the 
Asspoiation has greatly contributed to bring the Catholic Question to 
the at which it at present stands. Mr. Shiers speech, mq^ing 

* We SSy ** supposed means,” inasmuch as the real ones were the old system of 
making the miserable beings dnmk^then they could be killed at leisure. 
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fop the €lisfi<dHtion,.'|iraSi in our opinion, both an eloquent and an honest 
one* We Tather quaked when he acceded to the request of Mr. O'Con¬ 
nell's epn» to wait till they heard a^ain from his father; but we can re- 
Bpect hia inotivca for yielding;; and probably he was pretty well assured 
that O'Connell would not oppose the dissolution. The very slight re¬ 
sistance which the resolution met with, is also very creditable to the 
Association. They seemed to know, and be guided by, their beirt 
friends—Lord Holland, Lord Anglesey, Sir John Newport, the Knight 
of Kerry, and Mr. Brougham, are all names quoted by Mr, Shiel. The 
Catholic bishops also were unanimous in begging the Association to 
dissolve. • 

What, then, is the nsc of the Suppression Bill which is proceeding 
rapidly through the House ?—Great use. In the first place, it wiu 
prevent the revival of the Catholic Association, in case the Emancipa¬ 
tion Bill slunild not quite please them. Tliis, as we strongly hope that 
the Bill will be such as ought to please thdhi, we tiiink perfectly right 
—for no irritation should he excited for trifling causes, and there are 
some members of the Associatitm who are scarcely to be trusted to 
argue a fine-drawn qiibstion; and broad generalities will tlien have 
ceased. The real use, however, of the Bill now, will be to keep down 
the Orangemen. It is to suppress all tlangerous associations and 
meetings. Wlieiice the danger to tranquillity will arise, in case the 
Relief Bill passes, we think it needs no knowledge of magic to discover. 
“ But then, the Orangemen are all loyal—no danger can corfie to the 
Government from them"—Wc believe not much—for G(»veinment will 
lake right good care to keep them down—“ But their intentions !"— 
Oh! their intentions ? Truly their intentions are very moderate and 
composed. One of ibeir leaders publishes an address to the people of 
England declaring the House of ]\*ers in a state of treason and sedi¬ 
tion.—Another says that the question lies only between a Popish Par¬ 
liament and a Protestant one. Others, again, talk of the royal assent 
to the Relief Bill being in itself n forfeiture of the crown ;—while some 
hint at the hereditary claims of the House of Savoy, in a manner 
that must make the ears of Charles Felix tingle with hopefiil 
joy. Nay, there are others of whom it is impossible to speak in a tone 
of jest, who have done very little less than directly excite the people to 
rise, and that in terms which, if successful in their object, would cause 
the rising to be attended by all the darkest, and most odious passions 
of human nature. Thank Heaven,, the people are as quiet as can be, 
and, in England at least, seem much less interested in the matter than 
one would have eupposed. In Ireland feelings must be more excited 
—and, therefore, it is perhaps as well to have the means of preventing 
bigots Iroin putting forth doctrines of bloodshed with any shew of 
authority that their meeting in numbers may give. What the Duke of 
North urn beiiand may be as a public man it is, of course, impossible 
yet to know—but that any Lord Lieutenant appointed by the Duke of 
Wellington will allow either Brunswi&ers or any one else to congre¬ 
gate to talk of physical resistance, iwice^ —while he has such a weapon 
aa Bill for the Suppression of Dangerous Associations in his hand, 
is, OH the face of it, impossible. 
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But we trust that it will not come even to thiSrf^ Kottiing but the 
violence of the more bigotted Anti-Catholics can prevent this Act (fop 
it will soon become one) remaining a ffead letter. We are quite sure 
that the more moderate opposers of Emancipation—many of whom 
are actuated by the most well-intentioned motives—must hate even 
more than we do the unmeasured violencte of their brother-partisan®. 
For they consist of persons peculiarly opposed to all popular tumult, 
and they must feel how much injury such proceedings must do their 
cause in the minds of humane and nio»lerate people. For ourselves, 
we shrmk from the appeal to the bayonet and the bullet, quite as much 
as it is possible for those who call them*selvcs tlie most regular Chu^ch- 
ajid-Stale men to do—and we would gladly lose any benefit that 
may accrue to our cause, from such means as those upon which yve 
have been commenting. 

20/A. Oh! this eternal Catholic Question!—Nothing but the 
Catholic Question. If you write to your friend a hundred miles in 
the country about a local matter, concerning wjiich you are very much 
interested, and begging to have detailed answers to several questions, 
you get lialf-u-dozfii lines ini the subject you wrote about," and the 
rest of the sheet is given to the task of furnishing you with the most 
particular inf'ormalioii of what people say and think upon the Catholic 
Qiieslioi\, more especially in London, where you yourself chance to 
reside. We speak feelingly :-“au acquaintance of ours was gqing. to 
Paris not long ago, and promised to give us som6 little account occa- 
siorifilly of what was going o!i there. We received his first letter this 
morning, which begins thus:—“ Agreeably to my promise, I sit down 
to give you some little chit-chat froin' this gay city, where I arrived 
about a week since, in the midst of a most inclement season, which 
has rendered walking and driving (not at any time too agreeable here) 
particularly dangerous.’’ ^ ^ 

Ob well! thouglit we—now for some belief topic of 

chit-chat which reigns in monopolizing tyranny ov^ every dinner- 
table and soirt$e, throughout this (just now) dull city; Let us read 
on:— ' 1 - 

“ Never did I see in Paris such an Interest taken in e=i^^ 3 Fthing 
English* English fashions—English manners—the English language 
are the rage. It Ibllows as a matter of course that English politics 
are not forgotten.” 

Eh? Politics?—Heaven forefend !—Well, it scarcely can be the 
Catholic Question yet—Oh no—here’s “ Mr. Canning—whom the 
Parisians had seen and greatly admired”—Imt lo ! in the next line we 
saw, and did not admire (the mention at least of) Lord Anglesey and 
Ireland—Catholic Claims—Duke of Wellington—Brunswick Clubs— 
in short every note of that Chime which has been pealing in our ears 
for the last three weeks. No—no—we have enough of this rung at 
home, without the echoes from Paris. We will, however, just state 
‘the feet, that the Parisians absolutely stop their English friends in 
the street to congratulate them upon what they doubt not eveiy tra¬ 
velled, 'because educated, Englishman must be rqoiced at. Eight 
tenths arci no doubt—but we would give a Napoleon to see the face 
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of a Ftench feHt-maitre at the reception he would meet with if he 
ohanoed to attach the chaplain of an ^rcAhishop, or the son of an 
Ascendaney county-member, With felicitations on the king^s speech. 

' Oar friend, however, soon becomes a little more Parisian in his 
talk. The first thing that strikes him is* the general improvement in 
the buildings and pavement of what in Paris is 7i0t the West End of 
the Town, 

“ To a person who’recollects Paris several years ago the improve^ 
ments in every W 4 y must appear very striking. The contrasts that 
the new streets of the Rue Castiglione—Rue Rivoli—severaPof those 
north of the Boulevards de la'Madclaine and Italien, particularly the 
fine new street. Rue de Londres, present, when compared with the 
Rue St. Honore aiid the Faubourg, the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs 
'&c., is very remarkable: but even these latter are beginning to be de¬ 
corated here, and there with an appearance of troiioir, of which for¬ 
merly all Paris was destitute; so that now a decently clad Christian 
—a superb Tut*k—or a magnificent Persian npay venture to walk in 
these streets without the absolute necessity of making a will before¬ 
hand; although not withemt the still tolerably certain prospect of 
being bespattered from head to foot with the imstiest mud in the 

universe.” 


No—no—this is not fair to old London. Our correspondent must 
be corrupted by Frenchified ideas. What! any mud on the surface 
of the terraqueous globe surpass that of London in abomination? 
Fie!—-our friend will require a bill of re-naturalization, for having 
uttered such a piece of lese-majeste against London mud. We have 
the most thorough recollcclion of that in the Rue Neuve des Pelits- 


Chamjis, of which mention is made in the extract above. We tasted 
of its delights tlie morning after our first arrival in Paris. We w^ere 
going from our hotel in the Rue de la Paix to the Post-office, and were 
directed 4otvliithis street, the dinginess of which (fashionable for shops 
though in strftfeing contrast with the splendid coup-d^oeil of 

the linq the Rue de la Paix and the Place Vend6me to the 

Tuileria^i-gttrdens. This street had then not the least “ appearance 
of trottWjr”—and if it have now, where horecs are to trot is beyond our 
conce^bn. There had been a great deal of rain, and, certainly, the 
discomfiture arising from the mud was exceedingly Parisian, for if 


you looked down to pick your way, you would infallibly be knocked 


by a cabriolet under the wheels of a jiacre.. Thus, that your trowsers, 
at the least, if not nearly, your whole dress, get a very liberal sprink¬ 


ling of mud is most undeniable. But such mud !—Poor fissenlcss 
stuff, without any of the grand richness, and blackness, and consist¬ 
ency of real Loiidon mud I We shall soon expect to hear of Paris 
porter being put into competition with Barclay and Perkins. It is trtie, 
you do not get so much of it here—but one good souse is sufficient for 


a long time. A scavanger’s cart js going by, very near the foot- 
))avement—it gets a thump from a coal waggon on the outside—a 
slight> but sharp and sudden inclination takes places inwrard, and you 
rCj^eive an epaulette which, under the new regulations by which it 
seems rank is to be indicated by size, would require the grade of gene-* 
rulUsimo to be fiewly*erected for you to bear. Nay the more humble 
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BpniikURg which arises from a hackney-coach wheel Ruddenly slapping 
a puddle occasioned by the fact of two or three stones in the 
pavement having sunk under their grievous burdens more speedily than 
their neighbours—even this is not to be despised if it comes over you 
ipapartially;—namely, your glothes being dotted like a Danish dog,—- 
one patch striking full upon your left eye,—-and another forcing its way 
partly into the right-Iiand corner of your mouth, No one ever tasted 
such mud in Paris ! 

..Proceed we to matters not exactly of the same description:— 

“ Aimngst the sights of Paris I have found my countrymen, generally 
speaking, less acquainted with the Biblioiheque du Roy, than anything 
in the place. British travellers, generally speaking, neglect the valu¬ 
able stores of learning and science that are to to be found in so many 
pities on the Continent. They flock to the public buildings—the 
palaces—the churches—the theatres—the ruined remains of Roman 
greatness—whilst they negleCt the charming works of so many illus« 
trious writers, that liave contributed to render all the views doubly in¬ 
teresting, The truth is, our countrymen, for the most part, read but 
light books—the current literature of the day.—Indeed our travellers 
are seldom of a class from whom much study can be expected. 

“ The Biblioiheque dit Roy in France is contained in a very magnifi¬ 
cent building; and consists of a splendid collection of books, in every 
known language. These are open to the public, natives and strangers, 
without pa'ssport shewn, or any other formality or delay. The books 
are arranged in five classes ;—Theology, Jurisprudence, History, Phi¬ 
losophy, and the Belles Lettros. The library was founded by Charles V., 
at which time it consisted of 910 volumes of MS., which were 
placed in the Tower of the Louvre, under the care of one Giles Mallet 
(the Mallets would seem to have been at all times men of letters). 
Under Francis I. the number of volumes had increased to 2000 ; but 
tlie art of printing having then become known, Francis* who was a 
great lover of the arts and sciences, enlargisid it greatly, and placed it 
in the princely chateau of Fontainbleau. Catherine de MEdicis orna¬ 
mented and enriched it with a collection of manuscripts and medals 
bKOught from Florence. The troubles attending the time of the league 
caused these latter, which are said to have been of extreme beauty 
rarity, and value, to be dispersed and stolen. There is, however, at 
present an apartment in the library, consisting of a splendid collection, 
which, to be appreciated, need only to be seen. Hyppolite Count de 
Bethuen bequeathed to the library 1500 volumes of great value and 
interest, especially historical works. But the greatest aid in forming 
and completing the collection was given by L«Uiiis XIV., who went to 
very great expense in employing the most learned and intelligent men 
of his time in the collection of books, engravings, and medals. The 
consequence of their exertions was the purchase of the valuable librui* 
ries of Augustus de Lomenie, Comte de Brienne—of Francis Roger de 
G^igoiferes—of Charles D’Ozier, Vhe famous genealogist—the manu- 
scrijf^ of Etienne Baluze, and of Colbert,*jwho possessed the most 
considerable collection iu Europe. Afterwards, were added 12,1^0 
volumes of Falconet; and in a few years tlrere were altogether about 
33,0UQ manuscripts, and 100,000 volumes in print* But tlie destruc- 
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tion of the convents» and other religious houses^ contributed more than 
anything to the extent and value of this noble collection. These 
amounted in Paris to more than thirty libraries of note, the principal 
of wliich were those of the Jacobins, the Feuillans, and the Capucin 
monks of the Rue St. Honored—those of the Sorbonne—tlie Abbey of 
St. Victor—of St. Germain des Prt^s—and of Blancs-Manteanx. The 
three first collections had from ten to twelve thousand, the others 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand volumes. The collection altogethfer 
is one ofthe most superb monuments of national utility and greatness. 
Not the least object of admiration to the man of taste is thB beau¬ 
tiful collection of engravings, forming a most extensive and rare as¬ 
semblage of the talent of the most celebrated artists in every country. 

When one takes into consideration, along with the above facts, thfe 
great increase of books in Europe since the reign of Louis XIV., 
especially within the last thirty years, and to which the liberty of the press 
in France has lately greatly contributed—tRe stores of knowledge which 
were collected during the last century, by the profound labours of en¬ 
lightened individuals, together with the numerous productions of the 
flay which are issued in every country of Europe, with a rapidity 
hitherto unknown—wc shall cease, to be surjjrised, even when we arc 
told that the number of books in MS. and in print, in the Royal Lib¬ 
rary of France, bus reached the astounding quantity of seven hundred 
thousand volumes! ** * 

Tliei e is one point in this statement which is to us always a*matter of 
shame, from the comparison w hicli it draws forth between the habits of 
London and Paris, which is of rather more importance, we fear, than the 
merely terrestrial superiority we have claimed in the matter of mud- 
We allude to this splendid collection being “ open to the public, natives 
and strangers, without passport shewn, or any other formality or delay.” 
Now, this is really the true way of conducting a public institution. It 
is for the benefit of the public, and the public ought to be able to get 
at it. Now how is it with 0 ur British Museum? If a person wish 
to see it, or to consult works in the very valuable and extensive libraryj 
he must find some means of getting at a governor to procure an order. 
This is all very well for persons fixed in London, who have literary 
connections, and so forth. But for many even living in town, and 
nearly fb all who merely come for a short time, foreigners especially, 
the British Museum might as well be at Karnschatka, as in Great 
Ruasell-street. Tliey don^t know who to a])ply to—or, if they did, 
they probably would have no sort of means of getting at them. We 
really cannot see wliy all persons of respectable u|)pearauee should not 
be admitted, and alloweil.to remain as long as their behaviour was pro- 
l)er. At the utmost the giving name and address should be sufficient. 
W© are quite convinced no sort ol' evil could arise from such a measure. 
We have named the British Museum, because it is national as well as 
public—but we think it would highly become other institutions, which are 
supported by subscription, to adopt some similar system. Most of them 
are more easy of access thaa the Museum, but still quite little enough 
to k^p out all strangers to London who might wish to visit them. 
These latter^ perhaps, might fairly lay down some regulations, to pre¬ 
vent constant benefit being d^v^ from thdr collectious without any 
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cpXItribuUon* If any one evinced a disposition to become a chronic 
it should be hinted to him that the situation of subscriber would 
Income him better. But this does not apply to the British Museum; 
and we confess we have often thought with pain upon what the ideas 
of foreigners must be of oub practices in these matters. 

Our* correspondent concludes his letter with a very few words on 
French politics—we wish he had sent us a few more of them :— 

* “ I have not lefl myself any space to speak of French politics. I may 
mention, however, that M, Chateaubriand is stated to have obtained 
leave t5 return from Rome to Paris ; whether to remain or not is un¬ 
known, but all idea of his being the new foreign Minister is, I hear, 
abandoned. Prince Polignac’s speech has satisfied some and dissatis¬ 
fied others ; an effect by no means uncommon in politics as in other 
matters. I really think he is honest after all. The policy of liberality 
has decidedly gained much strength in France lately. Tiie law relat¬ 
ing to the communes, whith you, doubtless, have seen, placing the 
election of mayors and other officers more immediately in Uic hands of 
the people, cannot fail to strengthen the liberal party, and has given 
general satisfaction to the country.” 

* 

25/^. Mode, of obtaining Signatures to Anti-Catholic Petitions, The 
following is taken from Mr. Pendarves* admirable speech last night, 
on the subject of the Anti-Catholic ])etitions, from some places in 
Cornwall, He reads it from a letter he hud received from a magis¬ 
trate of that county, for which Mr. Pendarves is member.—“ To give 
you an idea how eagerly signatures have been caught at, I cannot 
refrain from mentioning a circumstance which came within my own 
knowledge, and for the truth of' which I can vouch. Two .men were 
brought before me, as a magistrate, for turnip-stealing, which they 
had been doing on a large scale, and were convicted on the clearest 
evidence. The case was iieard in the attorney's office who acts as the 
clerk to the magistrates of this division, by whom the anti-Catholic 
petition was prepared ; and these two men were solicited^ and actually 
signed the petition immediately after their conviction*^ (liOud laugh¬ 
ter, and cries of “ Hear,”) 

This is admirable. The suspicions which have been lately preva¬ 
lent concerning the mode in which these signatures have been pro¬ 
cured, must now amount to conviction. 

Every thing must seem an anti-climax after this—but we cannot 
resist giving, from Mr. Pendarves’ speech, one or two more instances 
of how these petitions were signed. 

“ He bad now a few words to say upon tfie inode in which signa¬ 
tures to those petitions had been obtained. At Bodmin, while .the 
sessions were being held, the bellman was sent round the town to call 
the people to sign the anti-CathoIic petition, and he had no doubt that 
every person of the county who happened to be then in tlie town, and 
who was opposed to the Catholfc claims, signed the Bodmin petition. 
(Hear.) Another mode was the diffusion A»f inflammatory pamphlets, 
one of which, the most infamous and disgraceful he had ever see^, he 
then heid^in his hand. It was called Look about you ;'* and at 
the head of it a picture representing Uie Catholics of Xrelaod 
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burning a number of Protestants. (Hear, hear.) At Truro> the table 
at which the petitions were si^ed was covered with these pamphleia. 
(Hear, hear.) Nor was this *all;—pictures professing to represent 
scenes In Queen Mary’s days—the burning and torturing of Protea- 
tauts by the Catholics—were also put into the hands of the people. 
These pictures were furnished, he understood, by a Pater-noster-row 
Society (loud cries of “ hear’"), and by them sent into the country. 
These pictures, together with Lord Winchilsea’s letter (hear, and a 
laugh), were distributed about at Launceston. 

Mr. Pendarves also gives one or two very instructive anecdotes 
about the manner in which ^mc of these petitions were got up. 
“ At Penzance,” he says, “ only one day's notice of the meeting was 
given, and the mayor positively refused to put the petition to the 
vote, because he knew there was a majority against it. (Loud cries of 
“ Hear.”) At Launceston, the meeting^ was exclusive: these only 
were summoned who were known to be opposed to the Catholic 
claims, aiM many of his friends who went to it were told that it was 
not a meeting called for the purpose of discussion. (Hear, hear.) At 
Truro the meeting was under the direction of a noble lord who pos¬ 
sessed great inihioncft in the neighbourhood, and the day fixed upon 
for the meeting was that of the opening of the sessions at Bodmin, at 
which all the magistrates and professional men of Truro were obliged 
to attend (hear, hear), so that little opposition to the petition could 
be expected. Another meeting was advertised for the following Tues¬ 
day, at which there were present one farmer, two clergymen, the vicar, 
and his curate. (Hear, and a laugh.) After waiting for some time, and 
no one else coming, the two clergymen signed t!ie petition, and went 
away. (Hear.) Another meeting was held at Newlyn, at which there 
were present only four persons, (llear.) Now what could be thought 
of the unanimity of the people of Cornwall, which they had been told 
of, on this subject ? There was doubtless unanimity between the two 
clergymen (hear, and laughter,) but there was nothing of the sort 
generally.” 

The gentlemen who call the meeting to be ” all one side,” remind 
us of a meeting in the city during the ({ueen’s business, where the 
first resolution was, “ Resolved, that there be no discussion.” Truly 
it is a pretty way to judge whether the majority of the inhabitants of 
Launceston be for or against emancipation, when you will let no 
one who is for it come to the meeting. 

It seems that these doings are not confined to Cornwall. The 
Duke of Sussex, iu animadverting last night upon a petition from 
Bristol, says, that he tbinks “ it right to state, that he had been in¬ 
formed that whole schools were sent up to sign this petition; that the 
utmost exertions were made to induce individuals of all descriptions 
to come forward; and that placards were exhibited of se extraordi¬ 
nary a nature, that he would not disgust the ears of their lordships 
by alluding more particularly to them. Some of those placards ho 
had seen, and he understood that steps were taken to prosecute the 
priq^er and publisher of them. Besides, he was inform^ that seve¬ 
ral persons had over and over again signed the same petition; and 
he possessed, in his pocket, a letter fr^ an individual who witnessed 
persons at the Guildhall, where there were three tables, going and 
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Bigtiiuj; their names at each table. He stated these facts, because it 
oUifht to be known how the names to tjiis petition had been procured.’ 

Such statements made on such authority, with regard to different 
places, tend to throw no very good odour on the tactics by which 
these petitions are got up, ’With regard to the placards which are 
alluded to, we believe them to be carried to an excess which wc can 
well understand prevented his Royal Highness from doing more 
than merely alluding to those of which he spoke. We have not our¬ 
selves jeen any, for such things have scarcely at all been posted up in 
London, Wc have heard of some on Salfron-hill! 

Above all, it is to be remarked that the Anti-catholics have not been 
able to get up any meeting in the metropolis—for we will not be so un- 
candid as to designate as the meeting of a party, in which there are 
certainly many eminent uaines, that assemblage which took place at the 
Crown and Anchor, some short time hack, altogether got up by ])er- 
sons wholly unknown, and the character of which may be estimated 
by the fact that the first rcsolutiaii given from the chair,—That the 
Constitution is in danger, ’ was beaten by an amendment moved by 
Hunt, substituting the word iitlics for Constitution, by a great majority. 
And this is Uic only meeting that has been held in the metropolis 
against Catholic Eniaiicipation !**—No, no—the days of No Popery 
in London are passed for ever! 

21th, A meeting of the Common. Council of Loudon took place 
yesterday, at which a petition in favour of Emancipation was carried 
by a majority of very nearly two to one (105 to 54). We thought wc 
did not over-rate the feeling of London. 


NOTES ON ART—THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Looking to the posts of honour and distinction in the British 
Gallery, and comparing the works of lofty pretension now filling 
the principal places with the productions of u similar class which 
figured in the same situations last year, there can be no doubt that 
the parallel is in favour of the exhibition of 1828. Not that we 
mean to represent the decline as striking enough to have rec[uircd 
notice in His Majesty’s gracious Speech on opening the Imperial 
Parliament! But still it w striking. 

In the place of the “Presentation of an English Roman Catholic 
Family to PopePius VII., ’ painted by J. P, Havis, a picture of more 
than ordinary power and effect, is now hung the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” by Mb. Northcote, a respectable work from an octo¬ 
genarian, bespeaking, indeed, a cultivated taste but a feeble hand, 
and certainly not in any wise comparable with the painting to which 
4 pas succeeded. The post ot Hilton’s Amphitrite,” a successful 
Qjwlay of poetical invention and pictorial skill, is occupied this year 
by “ Battle of St. Vincent,*' a popular and attractive 

subject it-ipust be conceded, and the representation of a most noble 
and gallant Exploit; but as a work of art entitled only to very qualified 
commendation/ and open to much just animadversion. The substir 
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tute for '^Fort Rouge, Calais,” by Stanfield, a most spirited produc¬ 
tion, by an artist completely master of the subject and of his pencil, 
is the “George III. and Lord Howe” of Mr. Brtggs, a picture 
fiuperior in pretensions to its prcdccesgor, but much below it in 
merit, remarkable, indeed, for its insipidity, and as an instance in 
which a clever artist has been cramped and overpowered by a subject 
out of bis line. There are few either who will place the single 
figure of Mr. Pautriogk’s “Satan,*' In respect to its general im¬ 
portance as a work of art, on a level with the “Judith and Ilolo* 
femes ’’ of Mil. Etty, Last year, likewise, the gallery possessed u 
real treasure, from a foreign contributor, in the much-admired 
picture, “the Execution of Marino Faliero," by Delacroix, the 
place of which is nbw occupied by a “ fruit-piece,*' by Mr. Lance, „ 
Lastly, besides minor works by the deservedly-lamented Bon- 
NiNGTON, \vc had last year his splendid pfcturc of the “DucalPalace 
of Venice.” 

On the other hand, the collection of 1829 possesses two valuable 
worksfroin the pencil of Danbv, who on the former occasion was not 
an exhibitor. 

From this view of the progress of the art during the year, wq 
proceed to the notice of a few of the pictures now in the gallery 
which most attracted our attention. In so doing we have to regret 
that the want of space enjoins such numerous exclusionsj and beg 
leave to protest, most earnestly? against being supposed to pass any 
judgment by our silence. 

No. 1. “The /Vdoraiioii of the Shepherds," by James North- 
cote, tt. A, The frequent treatment of this subject by some of th(? 
mobt powerful pencils ever exercised in the art, forms the ground 
of a comparison disadvantageous to almost any artist. To this ac¬ 
count, pcrhiii>s, as much as to the age of the painter, is to be ascribed 
the fierception of a want of vigour in this picture. The “ Madonna” 
is deficient in elevation of style. Mr. Northcote’s “Virgin Mary” 
has much more the character of an amiable English grand-daughter, 
escaped unsiiphistic ated from the trainings of governesses, regarding 
with kindred affection a sister's first-born, than that of the mother 
of the Saviour. 

Nos, 62 and 156 are works painted by commission from the British 
Institution, to be presented to the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, and 
the merit of the antecedent works of the two artists charged with 
their execution, amply justify the choice made by the directors of 
the objects of their patronage and encouragement. The former 
is by G. Jones, R.A., and represents an incident in the battle of 
St. Vincent, the Capture of the Sau Josef by Nelson, who led hia 
men to board her from the San Nicolas which he had. taken, and 
which lay between his own ship (the Captain) and the Ban Josef. 
The iime of action is the|moment wBen the English alight on the deck 
of the enemy’s ship with impetuosity so overpowering, that the 
Spanish captain on the quarter deck seeing resistance hopeless, by 
tendering his aword and raising his hat gives signal of submission. ' 
. Lord Nelson is a conspicuous figure in the picture, but be can 
scarcely be said to be foremost in the fray. He is dressed in fuU 
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uaiform^ such as he would have worn at a levee;—the whole drapery 
without a spot—the figure undisordered and unbesmeared by tar Qr 
chain-rust, powder or smoke. Had Nelson danced across the broad 
crowded deck of the San Nicolas, or hatl he passed it combating 
against a host of enemies ? or had the hero of the Nile gone below to 
dandify between the capture of the one ship and the assault of the 
other? In other parts of Mr. Jones’ picture there is much bustle 
and activity, and considerable power of colour. 

The ^subject of the companion commission. No 156, is George 
III. after the victory of the 1st June 1794, ])rescnting Lord Ilowe 
with a sword/’ H. P. Briggs, A.R.A. The scene is laid on the deck 
of the Queen Charlotte off Spithead, and the King is attended by 
his Consort and Court. This picture is lamentably deficient both 
in general and individual expression. The personages want cha¬ 
racter and dignity, the royal ]»air are the most tame, stiff, and un¬ 
meaning figures conceivable ;—that of Lord llovve with a head 
somewhat less insignificant, exceeds all in awkwardness. The 
colouring in general wants depth and power ; and the production al¬ 
together must be regarded as a disappointment to the admirers of 
Mr. Briggs’ former works. Here and there a h(^ad presents itself in¬ 
vested both with character and expression, and in several parts of the 
picture may be traced the strokes of an elegant and fanciful pencdl 
sufficiently marked to encourage the hope that, the commission 
finished, Mr Briggs will resume wi.^h undimiuished success the line 
of art which the bent of his talent would lead him to follow, and 
which he has hitherto so happily pursued. 

Mr. Danbv’s productions in point of size rank below any we have 
yet noticed. They arc of eipial ilimensions. 3ft. Sin. in height, and 
4ft. 7in. wide. Their subjects arc '‘The Moon rising over a wild 
mountainous country,” No 56, and '* Sunset,” No 67. Both works 
bear testimony to the high poetical imagination of the artist- In 
the former, the moon full orbed rises over the rugged heights of a 
mountain chain 5 and the valleys and defiles, tlie sharp-edged ridges, 
and the pinnacled summits, the rude rocks, the waterfalls' now pre¬ 
cipitous—now more gently gliding Vlowavyard, are perceived dimly 
however, and in mysterious obscurity beneath her pale light. The 
stars are not yet ecli[)scd by the perfect brightness of our satellite. 
A volcano in the distance equalling in height the surrounding moun¬ 
tain summits, throwsits llame uprightly towards the sky with a tran¬ 
quillity finely in harmony with the rest of the picture. This is the 
most successful attempt to give a pictorial representation of moonlight 
we ever remember to have seen. In No. 67. a gorgeous ‘sunseC 
throws its deep tints on a bank of clouds collected on the horizon, 
anti on the ocean already freshened by the evening breeze. Oji the 
bosom of that ocean floats n gorgeous ancient ralley, its gilded prow- 
rendered doubly golden by reheating the rays of the settingluminary, 
A pair of lovers in oriental costume are seated on the sandy beach, 
coutemplating the glorious spectacle, in position and attitude full of 
sentiment, and participating in the loveliness and harmony of* the 
scene before thexn.^ It is a picture which we have derived realdc^ 
light from re^rding. It improves by being dwelt on by thosQ 
whom, at the first glance, it may not have captivated. 
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Of tli(! visitors of the fair sex who aid in making the gallery so 
deligfitful a lounge, we observe that few venture to give more than 
a glance at Mr. Erry's “ Subject from Ovids Metamorphoses.” What 
is not proper to be seen, we apprehend it woultl not be quite correct 
to describe- The style is perfectly in cbajacter with i\\Q peilt-soupk 
cabinet of some splendid voluptuary; but it is not a fit subject for 
public exhibition. We would not be understood to censure this pic¬ 
ture on the score of its nudity ; we love art too well to raise any such 
objection. What we complain of is, the absence of the degree of 
refinement of form necessary to divest this subject of whatever gross¬ 
ness may attach to its represeptation—a refinement essential in a 
work of art, professing, as all works of art should do, to gratify the 
intellectual, and not the sensual faculties. We willingly confess, 
however, that we have seen former works of Mr. Ejty even more 
amenable to such animadversions as these, than his “ Hermaphrodi- 
tus and Salinacis*'; but he is still wanting in that refinement which 
constitutes the perfection of many of the old masters, and*especially 
of Greek sculpture. 

The Gallery contains some single figures well deserving notice. 
Mr. Partridge’s “ No. 472, which is hung at the end of the 

south room, represents the enemy of man when, having assumed the 
form of a beautiful angel to deceive Uriel, he alights on Mount 
Niphates, where his evil passions, which are excited in regarding 
the sun, betray him to the angel. The figure is in the act of address¬ 
ing the sun, the left hand uplifted as towards tl;ie luminary, the right 
hand grasping a s[;ear, the left leg stepping forward. The picture is 
elaborately painted, of rich apd mellow tone; the figure is simple 
and grand, and in form calls to mind the wonder of the Vatican* 
Perhaps it Is open to the objection of I^eing somewhat studied. 

'‘The Native ofMissolonghi, painted at Rome,** No. 155, J, Hol¬ 
lins, is a very attractive picture. It represents a single female 
figure, which, we conclude, is a portrait, reclining on an ottoman, 
in the splendid costume of her country. The head is extremely 
beautiful, the features perfectly regular, eyes large ami dark, black 
tresses falling over the shoulder from below a splendid turban and 
red coif tnsseled. The expression is characteristic of a female who 
must have passed a youth amidst horrors, and become in some mea¬ 
sure inured to them. It presents a remarkable mixture, unknown 
in countries not accustomed to scenes of public trouble and atrocity, 
of feminine softness, passion, and fierceness. The colouring is ex¬ 
ceedingly rich. 

Mr. Pickersoill's “ Hookah Bearer,** No. 78, is a black slave, 
treated in most masterly style. “ Cottage Children going to bed,’* 
No. 51, Sir Wm. Bbeohey, is a delightful domestic subject, painted, 
it is said, some years since, and treated with great simplicity of feeU 
ing, most artist-like effect, and with very agreeable tone. “Scene 
on the Coast of Kent,*' No. 22, W.iUoLLiNs, R.A., is a very clever 
picture, but not altogether a very agreeable one. Mr, Edwin Land¬ 
seer shines as usual in his animal pieces. His “Deer Stalking,” “ Con- 
ver^lizlone,** (of dogs)—“ Faithful Dog,” (a terrier over the grave of 
hU Master,) “ Dead Deer/—are treated in the accustomed clever man-* 
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Her of that successful artist. Mr. Constable has one or two spirited 
landscapes, and such as would excite much admiration, were 1t not 
for the mannered and spotty whitenfess which disfigures them. No. 
58, a '^Turk,” by the deceased Bonnxngton, is a delightful morceau, 
purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence. " The Hall of Cedric, Ivan- 
hoe,'* Jos. West, is another clever little picture, evincing (perhaps 
too much evincing) a diligent study of the ancient masters. Mr. 
Newton’s contributions are, as they never fail to be, delightful pro¬ 
ductions. Mr. Boaden’s “OldLady” is clever. His “Lavinia*'is 
in a Very different style,*but clever also. The characteristic of the soft 
blue eye is very happily expressed—the melting mouth somewhat 
approaches the extravagant. Hayter, Nasmyth, Webster, Dearman, 
Linnell, and Fraser, with a long list of artists whose works, we regret, 
it is not in our power to do justice to, have contributed largely to 
the interest of the exhibition. We perceive no remarkable departure 
from their usual respective characteristics, either in style or degree 
df merit. We rejoice to perceive, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
state of the atmus[)here which has generally prevailed since the 
opening of the exhibition, that purchasers abound. 


THE EDITOR^S ROOM. 

No.XIh 

We have several arrears to discharge (debts of honour) to the au¬ 
thors or publishers of very meritorious works, which have been for 
several months on our table. We will begin with some of these, 
without a word of preface ;— 

The Castilian*. 

In selecting the ‘ stirring times* of Alfonzo XL and Pedro el Cruel, 
Kings of Castile, for the subject of an historical romance, it will at 
once be'seen that the author of the “CastiMan’* has resorted to no un¬ 
productive quarry for his materials. The period is indeed most fertile 
in incident, and in incident of deep, and often of tragic inter^t. It 
presents us a King discarding the mother of his legitimate oApring 
for a mistress, who, in a second family, has perpetuated sources of 
strife and disaster to the royal house, and of distraction and trouble 
to the unhappy country cursed by its rule—a successor making the 
first use of his power to avenge the mother’s cause on her ancient 
rival, and on the innocent issue of the unhallowed intercourse; f^et 
blind to example and reckless of consequences^ treading in the steps 
of his parent, and treating a new-married coiAort of powerful con¬ 
nexions with contumely and* neglect, in deference to another’s 
obarms—a tyrant disgusting, by violent and arbitrary sallies of tem¬ 
per the powerful of his kingdom—alienating Me grandees by hif rude 
au8terHy» and offending the cleigy by his contempt of their oere- 

he is deprived by the artful wiles of a gra^pit^ and 

* The Castiliani By Don Telesforo de Rueba y Coiio. 3 V<^8. 
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ambitiom priesthood, working on the superstitious propensities of 
the vulgar, of the attachment of the people whose re^ interests 
were alone united with his. lienee conspiracies, popular tumults 
and atrocities, open rebellions, civil wars, foreign aids in which 
the chivalry of Christendom, knights riv^s in prowess as by na« 
tion, arrange themselves on the respective sides, battles in which 
the leaders of the contending armies are brothers, the combatants 
compatriots and kinsfolk, victories, reverses, crowns lost and won# 
imprisonment, escapes, treacheries, deaths in the held, and on the scaf* 
fold, and struggles in which brothers are the personal and sole bom* 
batants, and finally—fratricide. • 

Such are the outlines of the picture of the epoch to which we have 
alluded, Accessiories well suited to fill up such a composition, 
spring naturally from the leading circumstances. 

A portion only of this history, however, has been adopted by the 
author of the ^ Castilian,’ for the materials <$f the romance before us, 
—the second composed by him in the language of a people among 
whom he has been driven to seek an asylum from disasters which, in 
an age of general civilization, render his own .country the scene of 
atrocities, but little if,at all inferior in horror to those by which it 
was desolated in the times of general barbarity, which he has under* 
taken to portray. 

The more particular period nt which the story of the CiutiHan 
commences, is that when Pedro the Cruel, seeks, as a fugitive, the 
court of Edward the Black Prince, ht Guienne, to supplicate the aid 
of that celebrated hero, and of the English knights, his attendants, to 
reseat him on the throne of Castile. At that time, death had already 
removed from him his Queen, Blanche de Bourbon, whose injuries 
formed the pretext of the rebellion that had dethroned him, and bad 
also deprived him of his adored and haughty mistress, Maria de Padilla* 
He had been, moreover, defeated by his insurgent subjects headed 
by liis natural brother, Enrique de Trastamara, now about to assume 
the crown. The cause of Don Pedro is espoused with eagerness by 
Edward and his knights. The Black Prince marches into Spain, 
and at the battle of Najara, with far inferior numbers, gives a com¬ 
plete overthrow to Trastamara, and the French knights his adherents 
under the banners of the famous Bernard Duguesclin. 

Pedrq, again on the throne, regardless of the engagements which 
the instances of his noble ally had extorted from him, instead of 
conciliating his subjects, imposes but a feeble restraint on his tyran¬ 
nical temper, and betrays the reluctance with which he abstains 
from wreaking his vengeful and unassuaged wrath on those who 
had been his enemies. In spite even of the services rendered' him 
by the English, and of a marriage solemnized between the Duke of 
Lancaster and his daughter, he soon becomes impatient of their 
presence, disgUsts the Black Prince by his ingratitude, end outrages 
his own most faithful adherents. FresA conspiracies are the natural 
consequence. Enrique de Trastramara, with his Freuch sdlies, again 
appeari in the field at the head of an army of malcontents. A second 
civil war ensues. Pedro, no longer succoured by the English, is 
defeated in every rencontre^ end besi^ed in a fated and ier 
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at length decoyed to the tent of Duguesclin, where he 5s personally 
assailed by his brother. A single-handed contest takes place in 
the tent of the French chief. In this strife Don Pedro would have 
come off victorious and have overpowered bis rival, but for the 
unknightly interference of one of the Frenchmen, spectators of the 
struggle, who, when the combatants were down, and the King up¬ 
permost, with the assent of Duguesclin, whose treachery was then 
consummated in spite of his reservation, "that he neither marred 
nor made kings,'* lent a hand to reverse their position. Trastamara, 
withdut delay, availed himself of bis advantage, by plunging a dagger 
to the heart of his brother. 

Much of the interest of the story depends on the character and 
pdventures of Don Ferran de Castro, the Castilian, a knight of high 
principles and untarnished honour, and, on that account, with a zeal 
somewhat mistaken, a faithful adherent of Pedro through all his 
misfortunes, and under tlie most trying circumstances—in spite even 
of personal outrages the most irritating. Don Ferran is betrothed 
to a high-minded lady, who returns his attachment with a fond devo¬ 
tion, being bound by .the firmest of all ties by which the heart of a 
virtuous woman is to be held—the admiration of her lovers charac¬ 
ter. Don Ferran has a rival in the opposite party, a man by no 
means to be despised, cither on account of the claim which a former 
intimacy with Costunza gives him to her hand, or of his personal 
qualifications, or the power with which the success in arms of the 
party he had espoused had invested him. The ungrateful king also 
becomes enamoured of the charms of the noble lady, and thwarts 
the desires of his over-faithful attendant. The division of motive 
engendered by these circumstances in the conduct of the Castilian, 
his resolute fidelity to his sovereign, and his anxiety for the posses¬ 
sion and safety of his bride, through all the perils by which they are 
affected, afford an opportunity which has not been neglected for 
heighteniftg the interest of the tale. 

The work indeed is highly creditable to the talents of the author, 
who has produced a very interesting romance. The outline is well 
designed, and the details are filled in both with spirit and judgment. 
The incidents, although sufficiently romantic to be deeply interesting, 
are, at the same time, never improbable; and if the descriptions and 
characters want, in some degree, the vigorous delineation, the forci¬ 
ble portraiture, the warmth and glow of colouring from which we 
have beetx so long accustomed to receive with delight, and which 
have spoiled us in a measure for the enjoyment of historical ro¬ 
mances from any pen but one, allowances are to be made for the 
fact that the author does not write in his native tongue. Regarded, 
indeed, merely as a work in the English langujvge, by a foreigner, 
“ The Castilian ” is a very remarkable performance. 

ine rare production of a work in the English language by a 
Spaniard (perhaps the best erlample of the command of English style 
by a foreigner, if we except the "Italy** ofM. Vieusseux), naturally 
lea4f us to glance at the foreign talent now directed in this ^metro- 
polis to literary undertakings. A pretty little French journal claims 
pur attention 
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The Appearance on our tab?e of a series of this periodica], in the 
form of A volume, purporting to be the third since the commencement 
of the publication, will be received, we ^loubt not, as a fair excuse 
for reminding our readers of its existence. We hesitate the less in 
noticing a work which, in its original form, is merely a weekly paper, 
Aroni the persuasion we entertain of the great advantage to the stu¬ 
dents of a foreign tongue, of the practice of resorting to journals and 
other ephemeral publications for their reading. Treating, ds these 
do, of subjects of every-day occurrence and of the events of ordinary 
Hfe, they afford facilities for acquiring speedily, and with little labour, 
the familiar terms of conversation—which facilities are not to be 
derived from the perusal of books in general, not even of the pro¬ 
ductions of the stage. Actual intercourse with native foreigners 
alone has the advantage over the habit we recommend. On this 
account, as on many others, we lament the difficulties thrown in the 
way of such publications by the operation of our stamp duties, and 
other anomalous regulations, by which the press in England is 
affected, and which in foreign, not less than in English, publications, 
have a tendency to check the growth of wbat is good and improving, 
if it happen to be connected in any way with intelligence or polities ^ 
while they fall almost innocuous on publications which pander to the 
lowest and coarsest tastes. It is clear that the readers of a publi¬ 
cation in a foreign language ihust, under any circumstances, be 
small; and that, in order to make any return whatever to those who 
risk in it their capital or bestow on it their labour, it should embrace 
every class of information without a single exception. To exclude, 
therefore, articles of intelligence, or even political discussion, is to 
deprive them of what would be of one of their greatest recommen¬ 
dations ; since it cannot be denied that, much as we owe to our daily 
journals, they afford us very imperfect records of the details, often 
highly interesting, of the transactions of foreign states. A well-con¬ 
ducted French paper, published in London, which should confine 
itself to imparting continental intelligence, is still a desideratum. 
The want, no doubt, would not long continue, but that the Stamp 
Act would step in to swallow up not the profits alone, but even the 
gross receipts. The “ Furet de Londres’’ is as an agreeable substi¬ 
tute, ns under all the disadvantageous circumstances can be expected. 
It is light and amusing, devoted principally to notices of the theatres 
and the opera, interspersed with diverting anecdotes, calembourgs, 
&c. &c.; but sometimes launching forth into the wide waters of criti¬ 
cism, and giving notices of literary and even scientific productions. 
It is very well calculated for the purpose, which, as we have hinted 
above, such publications might be well made to serve, namely^ that 
of facilitating the acquisition of the French language. 

While on the subject*of journals In foreign languages, we are led 
to notice another, which, to use a phrase iumillar in parliamentary 
language, has “ caught the eye” of the Editor. The foreign post¬ 
man has just placed on our table ** The Hamburg Reporter,” a jour¬ 
nal in English, published in Hamburg twice a week—-and which, to 
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judge from the Number of the specimen before us (103, Feb, 17), 
must have been in existence about a year. Casting a glance over 
its contents, which are, of course, miBcelleneous, embo^iag 
sort of topic and subject, we perceive one short article, which in^ 
vites us to transcribe it, as having claims both to general and parti*. 
cular interest •, and being a matter of scientific importance, as such 
it ought to have found a place in our Journal of Facts :— 

** The TuEAxaE. —A just subject of complaint among the visitors' 
to the Hamburg theatre, has for a long time been the very imperfect 
manner* in. which the bouse has been wanned, and more particularly, 
the disagreeable current of air which was felt on the rising of the, 
curtain. The effect of this has been most severely felt during the 
coarse of the present season, when the cold has been as low as 17® 
R^uoitir (6° below zero Fahrenheit)} but the recurrence of any 
similar subject of complaint seemS likely to be effectually prevented 
for the future. By means of an ingenious apparatus, invented by 
Mr. Sylvester, of London, and applied by Mr. Scedman Whitwell, an 
English engineer, whose name the present arrangement is likely t» 
introduce in a very favourable manner in Germany, the whole of 
the interior of the. theatre, comprising a space of nearly a million of 
cubic feet, was yesterday evening effectually maintained at a tempe¬ 
rature of from 10 to 15° Rduumur (55 to 66° Fahrenheit), and the 
current of air so justly complained of, completely disappeared. This 
is the firU time, we believe, that a similar achievement has been 
efiFected m any country} and so far from any danger of fire being 
connected with the arrangement, an additional security has been ef¬ 
fected ; for the temperature at which the interior of the house will 
constantly be kept, will prevent the possibility, even in the severest 
winter, of the reservoirs and water-pipes freezing, as has already 
been repeatedly the case in the course of the present season. The 
strictest inquiries of the police have been made to ascertain the per* 
feet safety of the apparatus} and it was only after a satisfectory 
result had been obtained to these inquiries, that its present applica* 
iion was authorized.” 

The performance of French plays in London must have a consi¬ 
derable influence in promoting the acquisition of the French lan¬ 
guage and literature; and in this respect particularly, we have to 
thank M. Gombert for the publication of The French Drama.'' 
The best plays of Racine, Corneille, and Motiere, may now be had 
separately, with excellent notes on the phraseology of the French 
language, and the English interpretation of the different passages. 
Besides schools (for which this publication is chiefly intended), the 
frequenters of the French theatre will find it extremely useful when¬ 
ever any of the cheft^tTwuvre of that stage^ above mentioned, are 
performed* 

BernAYB’ QtBMAN (PoETlCAL AxTHOLpOY, 

Tbifl is a book, by a foreigner^ that will well bear to be recomn 
mended. In the first place, a good publication of the kind was 
‘ wanted by the students of Germao language aed literature^ th^ 
UuqBbec s>f whom, as we believe* is foot lioreiiing esoMgst 
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although tho propprtloti of those who judge and talk of the latter, 
from troOslated works, is still fkr too great. The collection consists 
of Odes and other short pieces of almost every description of metrical 
composition in the German tongue. These are preraced by a short, 
but instructive outline, of the history Of German poetry; and with 
brief notices of the authors from whose pages the compiler had 
made his extracts. The selections, as well as regards the merit in 
composition, as attention to the choice of pieces calculated for 
readers of all ages, have been made with great judgment. Tjie ar¬ 
rangement of the pieces according to the scale of their increasing 
difficulty, if it pretend not to tHe praise of novelty, deserves, at any 
rate, to be commended for its utility. 

From foreign books we naturally turn to foreign lands. Were wi 
about to start on a tour to the countries of classical recollections 
(and can we help envying the man engaged in preparing for such an 
undertaking ?), we should certainly take the dimensions, in length 
and breadth, of the Eton comparative Atlas of Ancient and 
Modern Geography, by Arrowsmith, to our trunk-maker. It is a 
most admirable article in the equipment of a traveller^ and we 
are only astonished how such a work can have been dispensed with 
for such a length of time since the Continent has been opened.” 
Like most other modest works, this also abounds in merit. While 
it professes to be for the use of the Eton School, the greatest ex¬ 
plorer in or out of the Travellers* Club (against which, by-the^byc, 
complaints of dandy propensities have been loud and deep for some 
time past) might derive instruction from it. The work contains 
twenty-six pair of comparative maps (the one ancient, and the othei^ 
modern, of each pair), and a single map of the Western Hemisphere. 
The latest discoveries, and the best-substantiated opinions, have 
been adopted ^ the delineation and etching are remarkable for their 
clearness and beauty. The Atlas itself, moreover, is of the exact 
size which admits of its combining portability with the greatest dis^ 
tinctness; the maps given most in detail—the most interesting^ 
those of Greece and Italy, are so given—are on a scale varying, 
in different plates, between twelve and twenty geographical miles to 
the inch. For the exercise of learners, a set of blank maps, in out¬ 
line, to be filled in by the student, accompanies the Atlas. 

We often hear H said that there is no encouragement to the aspi¬ 
rants in the walks of poetry—that the public will not purchase the 
commodity—that booksellers turn up their noses at two thousand 
lines, as if there were no mind and oil expended on their production. 
We know not how this matter is; but, certainly, if the demand be 
small there is no falling off in the supply. We have ten goodly 
volumes of verse at this moment on our table. Mr, Bayly. I^s 
printed “ Fifty Lyrical Ballads," and we nre indebted to him for a 
private copy. We could add nothing to their pbputerlty Ijy reprint¬ 
ing any one of these agreeable productions. The Harp of Inisfnil," 
dedicated to Mr. O’Connell, must-be a very production 

to the friends of the harper, The Sorrows of Easalie ” have been 
praisfi tQ the echo^ smmU (Ny it im: thf of some of the 
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lines 3 the story might have been better chosen, Scenes of War” 
are not very striking—-yet quite enough so to make U3 sick of war. 
The author, in one of his minor poems, says there’s nothing true 
but love.” That is a mistake. It is true that war is the most 
stupid and brutal propensity of civilized man. “ Montmorency” is 
a tragic drama—“ the first of a series.” The dialogue is conducted 
in the following succinct and explicit manner;— 

ChaU By whom were these reports ? 

Gas. -A friend from Paris. 

The heroic lines, too, are of this fashion ;— 

I stir him to some deefl of perdition.’' 

The “ Dews of Castalie” are full of sighs and tears, put together in 
the most enlivening and natural manner in the world. For instance : 

The Harp of Tears. 

Love, once on*a time, with Sorrow his bride 
Was amid the Nine bright Sisters’ choir. 

And, as Sorrow w;is brushing a tear aside. 

It fell on the strings of a Muse's lyre. 

Oh I the golden chords had a soul before, 

But the warm drop gave them a heart beside ; 

And Love has hallow’d the sweet harp more 
Ever since it was wet by his tearful bride. 

“ Thfe Opening of the Sixth Seal,” and “Poetical Sketches from 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament/' are poems on Sacred 
Subjects, of which, as it appears to us, the success might have been 
as safely predicated, as of Mr. Montgomery's “Omnipresence.”— 
“ Belgic Pastorals,’' by Francis Glasse, £sq., is a glorious book. 
How shall we repay Mr. G. for the delight he has afforded us ! Tiic 
truth, the nature of the poem, constitute its great charm. The Belgic 
shepherds talk as charmingly as the shepherds of most pastorals; 
and really they are most innocent and virtuous personages. The very 
arguments of the pastorals (turn to that of the fifth as a specimen) 
share the beautiful simplicity that pervades the whole work. 

The smaller poems of Mr.Glasse’s collection are equally interesting: 

SONG. 

When I muse on the sweet rural life. 

Which I, in my boyhood enjoy'd; 

My heart grows quite sick, at the strife 
I find that I cannot avoid. 

For mixt with the crowd, I in vain. 

Those innocent pleasures do seek; 

Which heav'n bestows on the swain. 

Who’s honest, contented, and meek. 

He knows not the wprld, yet is blest, 

Nor envy, nor strife, stings his heart; 

Ah I none at a ^urt feel such rest, 

As fate to this swain does impart. 

Tm rich, and I'm envy’d, ’tis true; 

For princes their favours do show: 

Alas! but thro' life, I shall rue 
The day, that a court 1 first }cnew> 


I 
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If fate will those pleasures restore. 

Which I, in my boyhood enjoy'd. 

The countiy 1*11 never quit more, 

Tis princes an3 courts I'll avoid I 

Who would trouble “ the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall ** after this — 
Mr. Glasse is not, however, uniformly excellent. He has conde¬ 
scended to copy inferior authors, instead of drawing upon t)ie 
richness of his own original thoughts, and most felicitous modes of 
expression. For example :— ^ 

“ Silence is the best of lovers, * 

Be my loye by actions known ; 

In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the infimncB of your oum'' 

The words in Italics are in Voltaire’s Lines to Lady Hervey, How 
easy is it to perceive the differenco between such hackneyed scrib¬ 
blers as Voltaire, and fresh and vigorous foets, such as Mr. Glasse— 
But we turn to more sober matters.— 

A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great.* 

The celebrity of the first series of this work, under the title of 
Babylon the Great,'or Men and Things in the British Capital/’ 
relieves us of the necessity of furnishing the present volumes with a 
formal introduction to our readers. Few of those readers, we think, 
will be so partial and unjust as td refuse the cadet (really a deserving 
stripling) a place at table with the frere It cannot be de¬ 

nied that the family resemblance is strong, and from the topics on 
which both elder and younger delight to entertain their company, 
no less than the stern, serious, and inspiring manner in which they 
discuss the subjects on which they animadvert, it is evident that 
the minds of the two were cast in the same mould. 

But to facts. The principal subjects which, in the two new 
volumes, fall under the lash of the satirist, if any picture so devoid 
of caricature and ridicule—so closely adhering to the truth—so 
faithful to the nature of the abuses held up to view in all their 
naked ugliness, can be called satire—are the following:—the opera¬ 
tion of our law practices, whether in matters of civil process, or in 
criminal afifairs, or in police transactions [Mr. Hurfle will do well to 
recommend the first chapter of the first volume of his countryman’s 
second series of lucubrations to the attention of his hearers in the 
legislature]—the Babylonian gyatem of banking, a monster of defor¬ 
mities—hells and theatres—Siimlay occupations—[items all affording 
abundant matter for the censor] ; and, lastly, three chapters of mis¬ 
cellaneous iniquities, in learned subdivisions of Iniquities Alpha, 
Iniquities Beta, and Iniquities Qamma [Iniquities Omega alas ! we 
look for in vain]. 

With regard to the execution, we«have already hinted at the seve¬ 
rity of tone which pervades the worlu The descriptions of the po¬ 
pular abuses and vices of our overgrown capital cannot be certainly 
tended lively) but they are just—they shock without going so fur 
as to disgust—they excite abhorrence of the practices they expose 
March, 1819. Y 
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without BO far mortifying as to cause us to turn from the mirror. 
The forte of the author is clearly that of dissertation rather than of de¬ 
scription, and hence his work is less arpusing than it might have been. 
This bent also leads him into occasional paradoxes, and hence in his 
resolution to keep the dark side of the picture ever before him, he 
sometimes draws conclusions not quite authorized by his premises. 
On the whole however, the work will be read with interest and in 
many respects is calculated to do much good. Tlie observations on 
the state of the theatres we recommend to the serious attention of 
all whffm it may concern—the lovers of the drama more especially. 

The following is but too faithful a jiicture of a crying evil. 

Unless the individual, or the party, engage a whole box, they may, for 
Ihe whole evening, be compelled to hear language, and see gestures, whicli 
even ordinary ddicacy cannot endure; and when the hour of half-price lets 
loose the thoughtless and untutored youth of the Babylon, the scene be¬ 
comes loose beyond descriptie^i. This half-price is, indeed, the grand curse 
of the theatres, the fertile cause of the profits of the depraved, both without 
and within the theatre. Giddy youths who have just left the comparative 
purity of the country, or shaken off the control of their parents, bands of 
persons who have quaffed themselves into a ripeness for being vicious, with 
♦hose who hope to profit by these, throng into all parts of the house, and, 
by the irregularity of their conduct, sometimes render it altogether impossi¬ 
ble to attend to the play. In some rare instances, when it proceeds to an 
outrageous height, the parties are turned out of the theatre, or taken into 
custody by the constables and officers; but in these cases, there is some 
danger that the cure shall be worse thap the disease; for the ejection, or the 
capture, occasions a disturbance, the very thing which the thieves want, and 
they fail not to make use of it to the cost of the unsuspecting. 

It would, perhaps, be illiberal to the public, and it would certainly be 
injurious to the treasuries of the theatres, as these establishments are now 
conducted, to abolish this cheap admission^ at an hour, and for purposes, 
when, and for wliich, morality and good taste equally forbid admission; 
but, really, while it is continued, it would be too much to hope for any thing 
like a respectable drama, either as to audience, or as to acting. One cannot 
attend without being compelled to notice vice in the most broad, open, and 
unblushing character, apparently encouraged as a thriving and regular part 
of the establishment; and therefore it becomes irapossime to think of the 
theatre, without s^sociating with it this accompaniment. Nor can there be 
any doubt that this has caused the drama to be deserted by the really respec¬ 
table part of the British nation ; and this being the case, the managers have 
been compelled to Ibwer the taste of the entertainments to that of the audi¬ 
ence, Refined sentiment, elegant language, and chaste and graceful attitudes 
and gestures, would not be relished by the ladies of the saloons and the 
loun^rs in the lobbies. These have humours and tastes of their own ; and 
as they are the “ nature” to which “ the mirror is held up,” the mirror 
would be deserted if it did not show their own features. 

They manage these things better in France. The whole continent, 
indeed,proves that decency of demeanor may be insisted on without 
undue infringement of the liberty olF the subject. We choose the fol¬ 
lowing extract as forcibly illustrating a subject of which we have 
before treated, and which cannot possibly go on long without refor¬ 
mation—that of crime and police 

NotWithstanffing the dismal stories of “ holes in the wall,” “pitfdds in 
the pavement,” and all the horrible things which appear so formidiable in 
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ancient story, and of which the echoes have not vet entirely ceased, if I were 
to form my theory from my own observation, I should be very apt to say 
that a man cannot come by personal violence in the streets of Babylon, 
unless he, in some way or other,* brings it upon himself. In making that 
“examination for myself," which first induced me to inflict these volumes 
upon the public, I was in all streets at all hours, an entire stranger, and with 
no moie knowledge of the characters of the neighbourhoods, than what X 
could gather from their external appearance; and yet I never met with a 
threatening act, or an uncivil word, neither did 1 ever see one, who conducted 
himself in a proper manner, meet with either. Probably the alleged indif¬ 
ference of the guardians of the night to crimes of another descripuqp, may 
tend to lessen the number of wanton and malicious brawls in the streets. 
The persons who engage in these—^unless when they are instigated as a cover 
for robbery, and then the instigators take care not to appear as principals— 
are generally heroes under the inspiration of nocturnal valour,—^the persons 
who will compound with the watch when they cool, or who can pay when 
th^ come before his worship in the morning. 

Still this good may be accompanied by a ccirtain admixture of evil. Tlie 
same current which makes the crowd race by the angry, must make them 
turn a deaf ear to tlie wounded in spirit. The desolation and misery that 
can And no relief and no sympathy, may harden into crime; and the passion 
that can find no pride in showing itself, may, like the sword of the hero be¬ 
fore he went forth upon his exploits, 

" Eat into itself, for lack 

Of somebody to hew and hack; ” 

or, like the sting of the scorpion when he cannot escape from the fire that 
surrounds him, it may be changed from a weapon of defence to an instru* 
ment of death. Destitution, in the midst of undounded wealth ; desolation, 
where every street is a crowd ; the world around, and yet comfort from no 
lip, and pity from no eye; and the wound, by whatever inflicted, all the 
while working within, and rankling unheeded and unknown, these, singly or 
together, may be the cause of many of those droppings down from rectitude, 
or dashes out of life, that blacken the page of Bab 3 donian story; and thus 
the desperation, the death, and especially the mental agony, may not be 
' less, than if man strove with man, and the turbulence of passion fermented 
and bubbled over in the streets." 

There is a somewhat sensible chapter on the Buildings of London, 
too didactic, but still smart and pithy. 

The following passage will be received by the reader, favourably 
or otherwise, according to his previous impressions on such sub¬ 
jects;— 

The first principle of rational architecture is adaptation to the climate, the 
situation, and the use; and if that be not attended to, all the rest ^es for 
very little, or rather for a great deal the wrong way. A Grecian or a Koman 
temple may be a very beautiful thing in itseli, though certainly it wants the 
magic sublimity of an Egyptian one ; and it may have been the veiy best 
adapted for the climate, the situation, the costume, and the manners of those 
people. Still it by no means follows, {hat it, or any part of it, should be the 
acm6 of perfection—the model after which all that can be received as orna¬ 
ment must be shaped, and besides which |11 is tasteless and vulgar, As 
tastes of the inventors of these temples must have been produced by the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they were placed, they must have been in narmony 
wnth afi the other parts of the character both of the country and die people. 
If, thfii, the Babylonians are to be tied to them in one thitig, congruity 
demands that they should be tied to them in every tUng,—that is, eveiy 
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thing that is mere art, or fashion, or fancy, and does not rest upon any sci¬ 
entific principles. Their language should be spoken, their dress worn, and 
all their customs restored : Kemble should spout from a cart; Southey sing 
ballads in the streets; Malthus live in a tub; the *' black broth” drive away 
turtle from the Mansion-house; and (but, by the way, we are not very 
unlike them in that) the courts of law and equity should grope their way in 
I he dark. 

The open styles, the wide intercolumniations, the frosted mouldings, and 
all the appearances of the public architecture of the Greeks and Romans, 
impress one with ideas of a clear atid dry atmosphere, and an unlimited 
commaaid of stone in huge blocks ; and therefore, they are out of keeping 
with the moist and acrid air of the Babylon, and the natural material, brick. 
The older style of this country, which those who prefer the importation, call 
Gothic in derision—though these same Goths were able to beat the inven¬ 
tors of the other—is much more in keeping with the climate and the mate¬ 
rials of England, There is never the appearance of a vast pressure upon a 
straight lintel, or architrave, there; nay, when the best adapted curves are 
used, such as the logarithnflc spiral in St. George’s chapel at Windsor, 
there does not appear to be any pressure even upon the pillars,—the roof 
melts away from the pillar, just as the mass of foliage does from the bole of a 
tree, and you arc no more apprehensive of the fall of the one than of the other. 
The grand difference between the two styles of architecture, leaving mere ap¬ 
pearance out of the question, seems to be, that the Grecian and Roman is 
all mere art—an attempt to produce form, and leave the stability to thi^ 
materials; while the other is scientific, depending less upon the natural 
mass or cohesion of the materials, than upon the ^ill with which they are 
put together. Hence the airy lightness of the parts of a Gothic structure; 
hence the binding and bearing of the mass; and hence not only their durabi¬ 
lity, but the ease with which any one stone in them can be replaced when 
it decays. 

The mention of architecture leads us to notice, “ A Catalogue of 
Books on the Fine and Useful Arts/* just published, by Messrs, 
Priestley and Weale. This collectipn of books, on architectural sub¬ 
jects, is very extensive and valuable; and the catalogue is got up 
with a eare that must render it highly useful to students in that de- < 
partmentof art. The vignette frontispiece of the south entrance of 
Windsor Castle is very striking and beautiful. 
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THE ONE SUB^fECT. 

DiriijMn the present month, there ia certainly but one subject talked of 
■—the Ciitholic Question. > All other public mutters, and tliere arc many ^ 
very importtiiit, are neglected, because Uiis, tlie must iinportaut of all, 
must be settled first. We must, however, do “ the subject’* the justice 
to say, it is no longer confined to the dull generalities which used 
heretofore to grace it. We are Coming now to “ sornetlung* real." 
■^rhe Relief Bill lias actually been brought in, and the discussions which 
have arisen upon it, have Called f(>rth facU as well as tropes; and 
many of these arc of the highest interest, and demand the fullest atten¬ 
tion. Aliont. ninety-eight hundredths of the Catholic Question, as a 
practical mutter, refer to Ireland. The effect of Emancipation upon 
lliat, ill present, most awfully-sufferingcountry, is at last the chief ob¬ 
ject flint is considered. The moi^lsable debaters look the matter fairly 
ill the face—and we are relieved, in a great degree, from the old pros¬ 
ing uliont the Acts of Charles H., aud\v^t might have been advisable 
a hundred and fifty years ago. There i^to be sure, some twaddle 
about the Revolution, brought forward by the reasouers who xnislahe 
its accidents for its ])rinciples. But the men of sense arc busy as to 
what is most advisable now. 

In this spirit, it is oiir intention to keep our eye upon the one sub¬ 
ject rlirougliont the month—namely, to consider the doing more than 
the snying. We may probably be led to say a few words about the 
coiuluet of the Ministers, in hringdiig it forward—but in our comments, 
from lime to time, upon what takes place on thesuliject, we shall chiefly 
confine ourselves to those which are to become practical measures, 

Eirsl, as to the Bill itself. Mr. Peel introduced it last night (5tli 
March) in a speech, for the most parLexceedingly able, lucid, ail4 pow¬ 
erful in argument. Indeed, the chAic, consecutive reasoning, founded 
on facts—each undeniably proved as soon as stated—^which he applies 
to the adoption of the measure generally,*cannot but cause cxoeedilitg sur¬ 
prise, that it sliould have been so long before Mr. Peel regardedfll^ mat¬ 
ter in ^ light which he now advocates, with so much strength aad clear¬ 
ness. We think he dwells somewhat too long on the details of the 
history of the embarrassments of the various Administrations for the last 
five-and-thirty years, on the Catholic Question, This smacks, when car- 
ApniL, 1829, Z 
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rled to such preat len^h, rather too much of the old official school; 
the spirit of which is most striking-ly p.bseni from the bulk of Mr, PeePs 
speech. With regard to himself, Mr. Peel seems always to have 
wished to retire from offic;jp, when in a minority in the House of Com- 
inoiis on so momentous a subject as the Catholic Question. He did 
not think that a fitting position for ji minister. When in 1825, he was 
so placed for the first time, he intimated to Lord Liverpool his desire 
to resign. Mr. Peel had had occasion previously to the debate of last 
iiightpto state this fact, as also that Lord Liverpool bad begged him to 
remain, as his retirement would invojve his own, and the dissolution 
of the ministry. We hope it is not possible that any one can have ex¬ 
pressed doubt of an assertion thus made—but at this moment of per¬ 
sonal virulence on this question, there is no knowing how far it may 
be carried. We speak thus from the extraordinary circumstance 
of Mj*. Peel having hrought down, last night, “a document,”—we con¬ 
clude a letter—which he offered to submit “ to the perusal of any 
gentleman who might be doubtful of the fact he had stated.'* If any 
such person were indeed in the House, lie very discreetly did not avow 
himself. Mr. Peel then accounts for his not retiring in 1825, from 
feelings of personal respect and rcg*ard for Lord Ijiverpool. “ I hud 
entered,*’ he says, “ into public life with him ; and, at the time of which 
I am speaking, that nobleman was approaching the close of his poli¬ 
tical lift; and I did, therefore, shrink from the painful task of deter¬ 
mining his retirement by an act of^ny owii, and becoming responsible 
for the dissolution of the Government. It may be said, that I ought 
to have acted on my own impressions: still these were the motives of 
my conduct.” And motives, we think, which it is impossible not to 
respect—especially when we cull to mind, that there was to be a gene¬ 
ral election the following year. Accordingly, to use bis own words, 
Mr. Peel “ undertook to wait for the decision of a new House ot' 
Commons.” 

The first vote of that H^use on the question, was against the Ca¬ 
tholics. The next year-but we will now let Mr. Peel speak for 

himself. Our readers may think that we are swerving from our reso¬ 
lution, of confining ourselves to the practical parts,of the question ;— 
but we also stated that we should find it necessary to touch upon the 
motives which had guided the ministers. It would be injustice to 
them—especially to Mr. Peel, who has been more particularly the 
object of attack—if we did not:—and, moreover, our readers will find 
that this will lead us at once to the state of Ireland—Mr. Peel's change 
of opinion as to die best course, arose from that —and that, we have 
said, and shall say to the last, is the real point to be looked to, to 
guide us with regard to the Catholic question:— 

In 1828, however, the same Hous^ of Commous took a different course. 
It did not p^s a hill, but it came to a resolution determining the principle ; 

i-hat being the case, he did lay the sense of the country had been fairly 
taken. ^ A new parliament having now decided in favour of this measure, he 
uetetnnncd that no consideration should induce him to remain an obstacle to 
the pASSii^ of the measure, being at tlie same time charged with Uic Katies of 
& respwistwe Minister of ilie Crown. That was the course which he had 
pursued m reference to this question. Last year the House of Commons, 
fat the first time since the election, decided in favour of the Catholic daims. 
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It would, perhaps, have been wiser in him to have aniicipated such a result. 
It was a i>ainfnl course at all tinie.^ 1o acl contraiy to preconceived principles, 
to separaic from friends, and 1o adopt a course inconsistent with that which 
he had lietore followed. The events of the last six wrecks (hear, hear,) niujht 
have c*on\inced anyone lliaf this was no easy task, and he would say, in the 
mo^rniticeut words of Dryden, when assailed under very nearly the same civ- 
cumstajices. 

’Tis siiid vith case, but, oh ! how h.inll)i tried 

By liauglily Pniils to liiiuuui lioiinur tied ! ^ 

O ! bliarp convulsive prin"*; of aj^onizing pride ! 

After the House of Commons camh to the decision he luul stated, in lfi28, 
he was pre])ared to take the course which he had been pre])ared to take in 
1825, with this addition. Ho intimated to the noble Duke at the heiul of His 
Majesty's Government, that lie Avas not only prepared to retire from office, 
btit. that, secint:^ the current, of public oiiiiiion, he was ready to make a sacritioe 
of consistency and of friendship, ami by wdialc^er i)arties the settlenjerit of 
the question was un(lertak<‘n, he, for one, was ])repared, in whatever ])Ost he 
mii^lit he, to suppoii l!ie measure, provided he thouu:ht it w'as undertaken on 
principles safe for the Protestant establishment. (Hear.) He had detailed 
on a former evening; the communication which had lieen made to him with 
respect to the state of Ireland, in order to shew tliat civil intercourse w^as 
]joisoncd in that couulry,—lhal family was divided ai^ainst family,—that tho 


iioiuls of civil life were Inirst asunder,—1halthetran((iulhtyofthecountiy was 
disUubed, and that the fountains of justice wove turned from their projicr dirc^;- 
lion. (Hear). What was the answer which was ^iven to this statement ? 
“This is the old story,—the repetition of facts wnth which we liave been fa¬ 
miliar for 1 he last twenty-five years; therefore, llierc is no reason for any 
chaufije.” It was because it was llie old story,—liecausc* the facts were well 
known—^Ijecause it was found impossible to pul an end to them, that he was 
tired of maintainin!^ tlie present system. 

It was the old story—but the old story with additions. There had 
been great changes in the shape of eucrease, but none in the shape of 
diminution, of the causes of irritation ami disquiet in Ireland. The 
forty-shilling freeholders had become, fropi the mere instrument of the 
aristocracy, the weapon of the Catholic clergy. They used it with 
force and withclfecl—and wlio shall blame tliein? The instrument, to 
continue the metaphor, had been employed for oppression—the wea¬ 
pon was wielded to get free. Thus the Catholics Tnust have argued 
tlie (piesiion ; and Ave are not, by any means, preparetl to say that the 
argument was uiisoiuul. Next, tlie Catholic Association liad risen 
into might, and the Brunswick Clubs had arrayed themselves against 
it. T’lie policy of the Catholics had, during the last year, been that ol 
peace—and the Association certainly prevented risings which the vio¬ 
lence of Uicir opponents was calculated to excite. But who could tell 
how long this policy might last?—Who could prophesy that thp two 
factions might not soon irritate etudi other beyond endurance, and in¬ 
volve the country in scenes of horror, to which it is painful even to 
allude? It is fears like these—or at li^st the belief that such things 
were possible—in addition to the constant continuance of the old system 
of disunion—which, we do think, the more moderate opponents ofeon- 
cessien had hoped woidtl die away—it is this view of the question, 
and we regard it as a most sound one—that has changed the opinions 
of Mr Peel, and of many others, with regard to Catholic Emaucip?^- 

: 7 ^ 2 
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tion. Our only wonder is, that theyidid not earlier see the fallacy of 
their old belief*. 

But they now have seendt;—they now have the will, as well as the 
power, to g^rant Emancipation. And a blessing and aineicy will that 
be to Ireland ! Can there be, indeed, a greater mercy than to give 
tranquillity in the room of constant irritation—to substitute fellowship 
for ill-will—confidence for distrust—kindness and good offices for 
quarrels and bloodshed—and the pure administration of justice between 
man and man, for partiality and oppression ? Can there be a greater 
mercy than that the spreading of peace should enable the good and 
the wise to concert measures for the relief of the starving Poor ?t 

We xiow' come to the consideration of the Bill of Relief, introduced 
by Mr. Peel. We delight at its broad, general, generous spirit of 
conce^iun. Its principle f?5 most truly, as lie declares, “ the abolition 
of civil distinctions, and the equality of political rights." And this 
principle is fairly and fully carried throughout it. The exceptions most 
truly mci.; the name—they are very few, and on strictly special 
grounds. We rejoice at there bdlng none of tli,ose securities exacted, 
about which there have been so many prettinesses spoken for years 
past. We have always tlionght it must be apparent to anything 
approaching sound sense that, if such securities as those talked of 
were nefeded, they must be of no avail. If slight, [^they would be 
only needless irritations; and if tlfey amounted, as was wished, to 
sweeping exclusions, matters might as well remain as they are: for 
the great practical object sought in Catholic Emancipation is peace 
to Ireland—and men subject to exclusions on account of religion will 
never remain at peace. The reservations almost wholly relate to the 
established church; and seem quite fair and reasonable. 

The principal provisions of the bill may be shortly given. First, 
the abolition of some penal laws regarding the possession of real pro¬ 
perty, which, to say the truth, had fallen into disuse, but which 
still existed. This places Catholic and Protestant u])on a similar foot¬ 
ing as regards property. Next, as to political rights. Mr. Peel 
justly lays down that “ the whole question of admission to political 
power turns upon the admission of Roman Catholics into Parliament.” 
They are to be admitted, and on the same footing as their Protestant 
members. We regret much that we have not space for this most 
highly able part ot Mr. Peel’s speech, in which he states his reasons 
for not imposing any limit, as had been suggested, upon their num¬ 
bers or their power of voting. We consider his arguments upon this 
point quite unanswerable. Many of them must have suggested them¬ 
selves to those wlio have thought on the subject—^but they are all most 


'Vi V Pfdiaps, be as well to stale, that Mr. Peel declares, that not only himself, 
ui also Mr. Pitt and Lord Liverpool, always thought the objection alleged to arise from 
e oronation Oath, wholly void of fohndation. Kven the story of the speech of tlje late 
flg 0 iOrtl Grenville (which is stuck in the shop-windows in gold letters on purple 
sa in^ IS tmw proved to be a falslly, having been diitinclly denied, on Lord Grenville’s 

of Lords. But; as Mr. Peel justly felt, this objection 

needs but little consideration, now, j / > j 

t Ourreadei’S must not regard the words “the starving poor” as m#*re words, 
used to round a sentence. In a subsequent debate, the aubject was more distinctly 
ailiid^ to--and Jn our comments on it, a few pages farther on, we have shewn the 
^ extent to which Want permanently exists in Ireland, 
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forcibly and clearly put—several in a new and some we now see 
for the first time. 

Mr. Peel then proceeds to read the oath which he proposes that the 
Catholics shall lake upon their entrance into Parliament- He pre¬ 
faces this by statinfiCi “ he was sure that it would be a great relief 
to the Roman Catholic, and a great satis%:tiou, he believed he might 
nay, to many Protestant members, (loud cries of Hear!) to hear that 
he proposed to repeal the declaration against transubstanliation! (loud 
cheering).” We rejoice that this announcement was received in tins 
spirit. The oath itself lirst promises allegiance—next, support to the 
succession, ns arranged by the Act of Settlement. It abjures ijic 0 })i- 
nion that princes, excommunicated or deprived by the poi)e, or any 
authonty of the see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered. It 
renounces all temporal authority of the pope, or any foreign poten¬ 
tate, within this realm. It promises support to the settlement of pro¬ 
perty as established by law,—abjures all intention to subvert the 
Church-Establishment,—and declares Ihufthe maker of the oath never 
will exercise any ])rivilcge “ to disturb or weaken the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, or Pr. )testant government, in this kingdom.” 

Such arc the provisions of tins oath, and wc have not one single 
exception to take to, them. So fur from it, wc ardently wish tiiat,— 
of course, with the omission of the declaration of professing the Ca¬ 
tholic religion,—the same oath were adojitcd for the Protestant mem¬ 
bers, in lieu of those now taken. The declaration against trausub- 
stantiation is, it seems, to be abolished : and we could wislr the Oath 
of Supremacy to be, at the leaSt, revised. We cannot, indeed, see 
much utility in causing it to be taken, now tliat it is imposed only 
upon those by whom the King’s supremacy is manifestly acknowledged. 
If, however, it be thought of moment, let this stand: but there is a 
passage in the abnegation which requires reference to matters not 
stated in the wording of the oath; which necessity, we have reason 
to know, is nftt quite palatable to some persons of strict conscience 
Nay, the effect of this very Act for the emancipation of the Catholics 
may probably add to the difficulty to which we allude. Certainty, this 
is beside the general question;—but, when we are noticing the oath 
framed for the Catholics, it is not wandering very far to express a 
wish, that those imposed on the Protestants may be also looked to. 
The members of the House of Commons seem to have expressed vivid 
satisfaction at being released from one. 

’Hie Catholics are to be admitted, not only to Parliament, but to all 
civil offices, with two exceptions—those of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, in all of its technical mo¬ 
difications, Appointments to the Universities, and our collegiate 
schools, are also naturally excepted, as also the right to nominate 
to such appointments; and the right, whether ari.sing from situa¬ 
tion or property, to church pali-onagc of any kind: the nomination, 
on such occasions, to be vested in the Crown. The last exception 
declares, that it shall not be laivTul ‘‘ for any Catholic to advise 

Hit ift to be recollected that this oath is imposed in numberless instances besides 
that of admission into Paidiament. . 
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the Crown in the investiture or distribution of any ecclesiastical 
dignity in the Established Church of England or Ireland.” And 
truly these exceptions are very moderate. The spirit of the whole 
series seems to be no more than the prevention of Catholic interference 
with the Established Church. Well may Mr. Peel say, “ that they rest 
upon specific grounds, ancJdo not, in the slightest degree, invade the 
great principle upon which the bill proceeds, of an equal civilization of 
civil rights.” 

But the only “ security,” or balance, or whatever it may be termed, 
to tlie admission of the Catholics to their share of j)olitical power, is 
the raising the qualification of the Irish county voter to £10» This 
is the only measure of the kind of any moment—and this, too, regards 
Ireland only. If it were an integral measure, much might be said on 
both sides. We dislike exceedingly to see the franchise limited—but a 
principle may be excellent, and yet its application may not be always 
wise, even as regards its o\\u advancement. The truth is, if it must 
be spoken, that, according to the present system of election, the 40.9, 
freeholder iu Ireland is not etpial to the privilege of voting. It is, 
we in our hearts believe, an adniiraldc thing lor their country that they 
were created—lor we are of opinion that it is their application by the 
Catholic leaders and the priesthood that has won Emancipation. But 
loaded guns, though excellent things for troops in war, are not only 
useless, but may perhaps he dangerous, to quiet citizens in time of 
peace—and such limes, we hope, are now dawning upon Ireland. 

We are quite aware that (lie sudden increase of the franchise to 
iClO. will be considered a vast price to pay for Emancipation—but is 
not Emancipation worth it ? We do not think the 40.v. men them¬ 
selves were the better off for their votes—it created idleness and 
cabals, ill-will, fights, and, we were going to add, whiskey—but at 
the Clare election the priesthood kept them even from that Still, 
it was a power the Catholics must feel grieved to resign, jBut Mr. Peel 
states that, in many parts of Ireland, the majority who hold the fran¬ 
chise will still be among the Catholics at £l0. We shall give a short 
passage from this part of his speech, for we think it excellent:— 

It is impossible I can solace myself with the reflection that my plan will 
be found entirely unobjectionable ; but recollect I propose it as pail only of a 
gi’eat system of beneficial alteration, — one which will require time to execute, 
and the devotion of mutual sacrifices. 1 know that wc cannot expect these 
evils will at once expire, while tlie paroxysms of party continue, which, de¬ 
pend upon if, will for some time sun'ive after the application of the remedy. 
1 uJmit 1 do not think it safe to leave the franchise upon its present foooting, 
but we have Jiere a measure calculated, as I tliink, to estalflish a substantial 
class of yeomanry in Ireland, anti to etleci a gi-eat improvement in the moral 
condition of that country. 1 can no longer, I know', vindicate tliis part of the 
measure, exclusively as a defence of Piutestanlism, becau.se I admit tliat 
the majority of the^O/. freeholders in ^le south of Ireland will be Roman 
Catholics; but they are likely to be independent men and free agents, and to 
raise an impartial voice in the exercise of their rights. If I am asked in what 
wiiy I compensate the interests widen I have cuilailed, I answer to the Ro- 


• An Irishman often, if the habit of drunkenness be creeping upon him^^and 
^ he have an exciting motive to the contrary sufficiently strong, wul make an oath 
against whiskey for a given tixneiMPaQd ho never hreidts it. 
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man Catholics, I have removed from you an invidious and excluding distinc- 
* tion—I admit you and your descendants to an eligibility to attain the honours 
and distinctions of the state. Tliat, I say,'is ample compensation to you for 
the loss, if any it be, of this miserable 40s. privil^e, which is, in fact, no pri 
vilege at all, in the judgment of any man who has attentively read the evi¬ 
dence given Ijefore both Houses of Parliament, What a picture that evidence 
presents,—the tenant at one time pressed at one side by the temporal interest 
of his landlord, and at another by the spiritual influence of his priest t see 
what is the condition of such a man, and then you can estimate how small 
must b(‘ the loss to him of his franchise. 

On the whole, with the assurance,—which we have had made 
somewhat more general by private information,— that there will be still 
a fair majority of Catholic voters^ —for the Catholics are a majority, 
even by Mr. Peel*s computation, grounded on the census of 1821, of 
five to two,—we should scarcely object to this measure if it stood alone. 
The voters will be more enlightened, purer, freer. But as the price of 
otherwise unqualifietl Emancipation ! good Catholics, be wise, be 
wise—and pay it without saying a word. 

The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Catholic Relief Bill 
—which took place last night, the 18th—affords many points most sin¬ 
gularly deserving, nay exacting, observation. The debate of the even¬ 
ing before was remarkable only for Mr. Sadler’s elaborate speech, of 
which, ill the midst of much of what appears to us to be false-sightedness 
and mistaken reasoning, there are some parts displaying aU the least 
sound principle and good feeling.. These we shall speak of in our com¬ 
ments upon Lord Palmerston’s speech ; but wc must first make bold to 
express our very humble wonder at the meaning of the following report; 
we take it from the Morning Chronicle, and we really think the Speaker 
ought to cause the projirielor of that paper to be indicted for representing 
the House of Commons as considering common sense, experience, bene¬ 
volence, and kindness of heart as qualities worthy only of the most in¬ 
decent ridicule; for, of course, such a representation cannot be correct! 
“ Legislate for Ireland, taking with you the lights of common sense 
and experience [loud and continued laughter]. Go to the task with a 
warmth of benevolence, and with a kindness in your hearts [loud and 
continued bursts of laughter].” Really we can see nothing ludicrous 
in this. Mr. Sadler, who, notwithstanding Lord Palmerston’s sneers, 
has certainly studied (he state, if not the history, of Ireland, far more 
than his lordship, recommends attention to the condition of that coun¬ 
try in a spirit of kindliness and good feeling—and this excites roars of 
laughter I But, though we consider it as speaking exceedingly ill for 
the laughers that this part of Mr. Sadleris speech should have been re¬ 
ceived with ridicule, we are very far from agreeing with the major part 
of it. For in.stancc, we consider him to be wholly wrong as to the 
nullity of power of Catholic Emancipation to reliei|^ the present state 
of Ireland. We believe no people of common sense ever have regarded 
it as, in itself, a panacea, which iR,»at once, to cure all the evils that 
afflict the unhaj)py Irish ; but they believe it to be the necessary preli- 
ininury to all else. Years and years of evil cannot be cured by one 
entnusiastic burst ill which “ the ayes have it” by a majority of more , 
than doubling their opponents, Alas! noi but the disabilities have 
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been a constant source of insult and irritation, which have prevented 
the due administration of ordinary justice—the common feeling be^ 
tween neighbour and neighbour—^in short. Peace has been unknown. 
That Catholic Emancipation will prodflee this, we fully believe ; but, 
in itself, it will do no more. It will not create food, or rather money 
to buy it; for of food there k nearly always plenty, and to spare,—but 
it will give the benevolently-disposed and the clear-sighted opportu¬ 
nity to create employment by well-digested measures, into the details 
of which we shall not now enter, but which will suggest themselves to 
every mind. But, in the mean time, and for many a sad year yet to 
come, these measures will not operate sufficiently to prevent that which 
now continually is taking ])lace in Ireland. What, reader, think you, 
kihis? —our fellow-creatures daily dying of want! Mark you; we 
do not wish to exaggerate ; we do not say, of direct hunger—but of 
that wretched decay, and of those disorders, which are brought on by the 
insufficient supply of the fyrst needs of nature. That the poverty in 
Ireland is at a j)itch that causes premature death we are certain. We 
seldom speak of what is contained in our own work ; but, in a matter 
of evidence, we will. Siicli of our readers as may chance to bind up 
our numbers will find in tlie second of the series wliich we have con¬ 
ducted, a paper entitled “ The Condition of the* Irish Poor*.*' We 
will pledge ourselves that every fact tlicre stated is true to the letter. 
Indeed, as that was jjrintcd eleven months ago, as magazine articles 
are soon |brgotten, and as we want these facts to bear against Lord 
Palmerston’s arguments, we will reprint two passages; but we pray 
those readers who have the paper, to read it all. They will find sad 
and painful facts there; and, if they have “ kindness in their hearts,** 
they may probably give it play without being assailed by “ loud and 
continued bursts of laughter” for their pains;— 

1 live within nineteen miles of Dublin, and personally know notliing of the 
most wretched parts of Ireland; yet what 1 see here you would scarcely credit, 
This is quite a com district, which, of course, is favourable in aftbvaing em¬ 
ployment ; the neighbouring fishing towns, altliough they have but few boats 
in comparison to what you might suppose their proximity to tlie Dublin 
market would support, still maintain a considerable number of families, so 
that anything I can relate to you will, in fact, convey no sample of what really 
is the degree of suliering poveily in Ireland. I believe some political econo¬ 
mists say that the Homan Catliolic religion is productive of mendicity; 
whether it is so or not I shall not examine; but it most undoubtedly fosters a 
dc^-ee of charity which is equally striking as the want which it relieves, 1 am 
told nearly all the families of the men who go to England and Scotland for 
the harvest, live, during the absence of their husbands and fathers, by begging 
“and I can well credit it from what I see here. You wiU meet a woman 
with scarcely any other clothes than a patched and ragged cloak, followed by 
three or four chudren—generally, indeed, with one of them on her back—a tin 
kettle and a small sack carried by the biggest;—she tells you her husband 
“ is gone to look wmk ; slie has tired oijt her own i^eople; or she has none to 
look to her; and is walking the world, begging her bit for God’s sake 
she will often return at night to the temporary lodging she has secured, 
^tb her sack full of potatoes, which may have been collected from the small 
farmers, or by twos and threes at the houses of the poorest inhabitants. I 
know several widows who have, for a constancy, entirely existed, together 

• London IMagazine, Third Series, voL I. p. 177- 
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with their children, on the benevolence of their neiij:hbours. “.Looking their 
bit," is a re,i?ular phrase to denote this way of living:. But imagine what it is! 
—the scanty meal of cold potatoes, or the wretched fire which is made of 
“ sprigs," (that is, bits of furze pulled from the few fences that offfer even 
tliat,) and morsels of manure, wliich have been dried to supjdy the fuel 
necessary to boil the small refuse potatoes w^high they glean, if 1 may so terra 
it, from the general digging of the neighbouring crops!—Tlaink of sucji a 
family, on a winters day, wandering along the country with not always the 
degree of covering necessary for decency, never that snfHcient for warmth;— 
look at the bare legs, mottled blue with cold, and scarred witli burns which 
they have scarcely felt, when, in their eagerness to profit liy the permission to 
warm themselves, tliey have almost jnit their limbs into the fiA!—Tlie 
mother dejiloring the existence ot»hcr children, and looking with double sad¬ 
ness at, the inclemency of a day of storm, when they must remain within their 
cabin, <lestitu1e both of food and wannth—their lied, on which they try to 
sleep away some of the hours of misciy, a heap of worn-out straw, without 
other covering than the tattered cloak, a jiicce of an old sack, or, may be, the 
remains of a blanket, which you w'ould thyik too vile a rag to hang out 
amongst youi’ peas as a scarecrow! This is no fancy drawn picture— I know 

smnd families oqualUj dvstitate. . 

Last s})ring, tliougli there had not, ])een an absolute failure of potatoes, they 
were veiy dear ; and 1 will give you one instance of the sufferings endiu*ed 
by a family consisting of a man, his wife, and five children, the eldest a girl 
about twelve years old. The man, whose name is Donougli, usually works 
Avith a farmer who feeds him, and gives liim scvcn-ponco a day; but in the 
scarcest part of llie spiing, the favm(‘r dinihiislicd his number of labourers, 
and this poor man coukl find no employment. He left home to scuk for work, 
and at tlie end of three weeks rcturped scarcely able, through weakness from 
want of food, to craw'l to his door. His wife was not. in a much better con¬ 
dition;—they begged from the xu’'ghboiirs, but what they got w'as only 
sufficient to preserve them from actual famine ;—they constantly passed two 
days without food—their children w^oukl, as she expressed it to ,me, get me¬ 
grims in their heads through emptiness, and then they would fall down on the 
floor, and sleep—but they would groan in their sleep, and their fatlier would 
cry out, ‘ Well, thank God, they will die, and be out of their pain before 
morning, and I shall not hear those heart-lireaking moans any longer.' The 
father could scarcely endure his home where he witnessed such things. 
What did the mother feel ? She regretted that she w^as a wife and a mother, 
and all the fond overflowing warm feelings of nature, the best emotions of the 
heart, were turned 1o bitterness and despair;—she wished to stand alone in 
the w^oiid, she hugged her infants in agony, and prayed God would take them! 
But they lived through their sufferings. Summer came, and with it em¬ 
ployment ; hay-making, gleaning, and, above all, the potatoes. They lived 
througli their' sufferings, to endure them probably again, or, if not equal 
misery, something very nearly approaching to it. At this momenf, l am sup- 
poriing a family where the father is in Ihe ague, and the wife lyjng-in of lier 
sixth child. You would think their cabin not good enough for a cow'-shed; 
the bed the poor woman lies on is not as warm as the litter in your dog- 
kennel. Tlieir landlord is a man who holds an acre and a half of ground, and 
finds it difficult enough to support his own family; yet lie is very patient for 
their rent, a pound a year, which I cannot imagine howdhey ever pay. You 
would scarcely take this woman to belong to the United Kin^om;—her hair 
hangs in the jagged locks which you represented in pnnts of the Esqui¬ 
maux women—filth begrimes her, till her naturally fair complexion is 
imperceptible—her large blue eyes looked wild and haggered with miseiy— 
hei^tone is that of hopelessness. You cannot imagine the sad dead tone of 
voice which accompanies this state of destitution. 
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We did not mean to extract so much, but we could not stop.—^We 
wished our readers should behold the state of one of the moat prosperous 
parts of Ireland, A general statistical improvement cannot remove these 
things in one year, or in two years, or in ten—and is it fitting they 
should last? There is but pne cure, or rather alleviation,— thepoor^ 
laws. Nay, do not start at the word, good reader. The poor laws 
in this country arc clogged with a variety of evil customs of adminis¬ 
tration—the growth of two centuries and a half; though, even here, in 
some parts, they work well enough, now. But there is a clear stage 
in Irehitid. Things may be done better when we begin at the begin¬ 
ning, as we hope to convince you presently, when you have fairly 
considered what Lord Palmerston says on the other side. We have 
cherished this idea long, as we believe has Mr. Sadler, who urged it 
last night. We have been waiting for a fitting op])ortunity to give it 
breath, when thoughts might be bent towards Ireland. Thank I-ieaven 
it is now come ! For the fii'st time in the history of the two countries, 
the government, tlie general government, now turns towards Ireland 
with feelings of compassion, with actions of redress. The Irish, then, 
must starve no longer. 

And now, begging our readers to bear in min^ the facts they have 
just read, we will lay Lord Palmerston’s iirguments before them:— 

As to the proposal for the introduction of the poor-laws into 
Ireland, if he were not restrained by the respect "he entertained for 
the Hoii. Member who made the ])roposition, he should say it was an 
insult, a mockery of the distress of Ireland. (Cheers.) The people 
of Ireland had been reproached with being an improviclent people— 
was the provision held out by the poor-laws calculated to make them 
provident ? (Hear.) Ireland was said to be embarrassed by a redundant 
population. (Hear.) Were the poor-laws likely to relieve them from 
this embarrassment, or to increase it? The poor of Ireland, too, 
were said to be an indolent and degraded class of men,—the p(»or- 
laws, were, of course, most admirably calculated to stimulate them 
to industry, and parish relief would doiibtless exalt them. (Cheers and 
laughter.) They hud hud the Ixaielit of the talents ami exertions of the 
most able and enlightened legislators in the attempt to relieve Eng¬ 
land from the curse of her poor-laws ; but he believed that it never 
occurred to any one before, that the poor-laws were a blessing to 
this country, and much less that such a blessing should be imparted 
to Ireland.” 

My Lord, it does “ occur to*’ us, and we have a very confident be¬ 
lief, that, if your Lordsliip’s household and family were in the condi¬ 
tion described in the last jiage, your Lortlship’s self would con¬ 
sider the poor-laws a very great blessing indeed. Things may move 
very well for the rich, as they arc,—but we must look at the condition 
of the poor, Consider the principle of the poor-laws the most 
beautiful, the most j)erfect, that the goodness of the human heart 
ever imparted to legislation. It Inay be considered a very immediate 
application of that precept, wliicli has ever been held to raise the 
moral beauty of ^Christianity far above that of any other systen^, of 
religion, “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you# 
do ye even so to them.*’ The principle of the poor-laws does, indeed, 
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closely approximate to this:—It is simply, “ Your neighbour who is 
willing to work shall not he suffered to die of want.” 

To the man who has religious or humane feelings, we think this 
should speak strongly. For the mere politician we have arguments 
also*. We may say that by the original formation of society, every 
man, willing to labour and conduct himself properly, has a right 
to have the means to live. And this is a right which, if with¬ 
held for a constancy, will necessarily be asserted in a manner from* 
the very idea of wliich the Ifeart revolts. No matter whence the mis¬ 
management has arisen,—it is there. And that society neveican be 
duly constituted in which, while some have great wealth, others die of 
need. Tlie security of life and property is the foundation of all 
society ; and accursed be that man who would do aught to infringe 
upon eitlicr. But they must both be looked to—and the first, first. 
The absolute security, to a furthing-coiri, of tlie property of every 
man in the country we would j)ut abovo every consideration, save 
one ;—and that is the lives of our honest and industrious, but helpless 
fellow-creatures. If such as be of good conduct, and would work for 
their bread, cannot get work, some means must be found that 
tliey shall not absolutely perish. No society can long exist without 
that condition, and tiod forbid that it should! 

Wc will now go through Lord Palmerston’s arguments one by 
one. We will express no belief, for, indeed, we have not been able, 
from the language as it stands in the Ittyort, very accurately to form 
any; as to whether his Lordship tadopts the opinions in aggravation 
of wliich, if we may so sjieak, he brings forward the poor-laws. 

“ The people of Ireland have been reproached with being an improvi¬ 
dent people,” says Lord Palmerston, and, without stating whether or 
not he thinks the reproach just, he adds, that the poor-laws would 
make them more so. Wc deny the premises, and wc dissent from the 
inference. We do not believe that the Irish are an irniirovidcut 
people. They have (of course we s])cak of those wlio would come under 
the operation of the ]ioor-laws,) most tniscrubly little to be provident 
of,—but in the few instances in which it is possible for them to be so 
we think they generally are. There is one great era in the year of the 
poor Irish, in which it is certain that the great majority of them do 
display both self denial and fore-thought—we allude to their coming 
to the hay and corn harvest in England. Nearly every man who 1ms 
a family brings home the bulk of liis earnings to carrry tlieni tJn-ough 
the winter. This does not look like improvidence. Neither do wc 
think that the poor-laws would increase that most self-punishing 
fault: for, if those laws were duly framed,—as they might, and we 
hope they would be,—we think they would tend to give u regularity of 
conduct that would prepare the pauper to be steady, as a workman, 

• 

* Wc earnestly be^ we may not bo considered as desiring to exclude Lord Palmerston 
from the former class. Our belief is, that his litirdship has been led by gCiieraWlion of 
reasoning, to overlook these facts and their application. V\'c could liot, if we would, 
which is most far, indeed, from our desire, impute badness of heart to his Lordship in a 
the very next portion of which displays, as we shall presently see, the best feel¬ 
ings of humanity. Still must be permitted to support, as strongly as we can, our * 
belief of the fallacy of his argumente on this point. 
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and careful, as the head of a family, should the amelioration arising 
from other measures throw free employment within his reach. 

Next, Lord Palmerston says that Ireland is over-peopled, and that 
the poor-laws would make it more so. That the population is excessive 
as at present arranged there can be no doubt—and perhaps, though of 
this we are by no means convinced, it may be so numerically. But 
wc have the greatest faith in the plans that have received the approba- 
•fion of people of all parties, with regard to the great uncultivated dis¬ 
tricts of availflhle land in Ireland itself. . We think these might be of 
the utmost assistance to the poor-law system at starting. In Holland, 
the paitpcr colonies no longer deserve the name. At the worst, there 
the melancholy resource of emigratroii—which might, should it be 
strictly necessary, but which, to any extent, w e hope anil believe it would 
not, be used by the government to reduce the “ redundancy” of the po¬ 
pulation. As to the poor-laws enereasiiig it, we think that, under pro¬ 
per regulation, they would iy no degree make early marriages (which of 
course is (he cause aimed at) more, frequent than they are. On tlie 
contrary, wo believe that the cerlainty of not dnrving^ which the poor- 
laws Would introduce, would go far to check that recklessness which 
now leads the peasants to intermarry under tlie feeling—“Wc cannot 
be worse off'married than single.” And, certainly’, if any general sys¬ 
tem of internal colonization—if we may be allowed the phrase—were 
to be adopted, w^c are confident that the gradual encrcase of decent 
comforts^would tend to check improvident marriages. This, we 
believe, is an axiom subscribed to by political economists of all classes. 
Now, they marry in despair—“ Why wait ?—we shall never be better.”— 
Then, a man would have, not only his own good feelings, but numberless 
obstacles from the girfs parents, to prevent his taking her from a com¬ 
fortable home, unless he were able to maintain her fairly. They would 
not then despair—and they would wait; and tlius, marrying less 
early, the population would oncrease less fast. These ideas are not 
visionary—for they are founded upon a recognized principle, which 
would apply in Ireland as elsewhere. 

Last, “ the poor oi Ireland are said to he an indolent and degraded 
class of men.* Indolent!——What, in the name of injustice, will come 
next? Indolent!!—Ask the English labourer—ask the men who are 
complaining to the Lord Mayor of being undersold by the immigrant 
Irish in their work. The Irish work all day, for that which the Eng¬ 
lish won’t take—because they say it cannot support life. The Irish¬ 
man takes it, and works on, and starves by degrees. The Englishman 
will do no such thing, and wisely—he has a parish to go to—and he 
goes. The Irishman has none—and thus is the price of English 
labour undersold—the labourer suffers for it in the first instance, and 
the parishes at last. They will petition soon for poor-laws in Ireland. 

The ])oor class of Irish are indolent, arc they? When they can’t find 

employment at home, don't (hey cSnie hither in crowds to work? _ 

They know they will not be su]>pprted gratis in England;—this does not 
look like indolence. Nay, take them in their own country.—We do 
not believe that there exists the resident Irish country gentleman, be 
his politics what they may, who would lay his hand upon his heai*^ and 
say that the lowerlrish w cuother than a hard-working race of people. 
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As for the poor-laws making them less so, then they are not the 
poor-laws that we hope to see introduced. Industry should be a ne¬ 
cessary condition of relief; except in sickness—and who would be¬ 
grudge the Sick Poor relief? •> 

As for tlie lower Irish being “degraded”—one cannot expect any great 
things from people in so wretched a state—but we are most far Irom 
thinking they deserve so harsh an epithet—We believe them to be quite 
as honest as the English—nay, we incline to think more so: we have not 
a return at hand to refer to, but we are sure that the convictioasTor theft 
are not so many, in proportion, gs in England. But they have one quality 
which cannot, we think, co*cxistwith their being really degraded, —We 
allude to that mutual charity—that active, efficient, self-denying kind¬ 
ness to each other, by which they are so remarkably distinguished. There 
is not a cabin in Ireland wliere a miserable pot of potatoes is contrived 
to be l)oiled, that the beggar would not have a share, and a night’s 
shelter in the hut! Those who have next to nothing, give of that to 
those who have actually nothing. Every one who knows Ireland, 
must be aware how true this is. But there are many who know 
nothing of Ireland, and we must, in mere justice to people who are 
called degraded, quote just two facts from our correspondent of last 
year. In despite of all their harassing poverty, “ yet have they warmer 
feelings of relationship than any other people. I have found what 
might even be termed sentimental delicacy of feeling, amongst those 
who have only not been reduced to the last stage of living by ‘ begging 
their bit.* T have known the wife hide her illness and sutfering from 
her husband, ‘ that he might not fret,' or spend his money in trying 
to get her bread, when she was unable to swallow potatoes. I have 
known them give up the likelihood oFpennanent employment in a dis¬ 
tant part of the country, in order to slay and watch the last years of 
their helpless parents—as my poor woman at Bulrolhery said to me, 
* Sure I would not leave my mother, if the paving stones of the road 
wore made of silver.* ** 

'J’hese may appear but simple talcs to some—but we hope that most 
will think that people who feel thus are not yet “degraded.” But 
this practice of mutual help extends beyond the ties of blood. We 
bavc long thoufflit that one individual fact makes more impression 
than a mass of gcneralizfttiou we shall, therefore, makcMKi ajjology— 
those whom we hope to carry with us wc arc sure will need none—lor 
relating the following anecdote from our own stock. We will only 
premise that we take it from a private letter of the writer of that of lust 
year to which we have referred so often; and we beg that it may be 
borne in mind that the family which afforded the charity is identical 
with that of which the reader has seen a picture, under the name of 
Donough in page 313! The j^rcsent occurrence look place in the 
beginning of last January—therefore, iff the depth of winter;—“I 
don't know whether yon recollect Mary Donough; but I think you 
have heard me speak of her and her husband’s poverty. They live in 
a tfUbin consisting of one small room, so small that there is but just 
space for the door to open against the fire-place ; and, at the other sidcf 
of the fire, there is the miserable straw, confined between a board and 
the wall, on the clay floor, which is their bed. I don’t think it is made 
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into a pallet; but if it is, it is equally one of tlie most wretdied beds, 
and their only one. Into this habitation, Mary received for charity, a 
poor old Avomaii, a stranger, but who occasionally cbmes about here, 
and j)asses a week or te»i days at the diflerent farmers’ houses, working 
at her needle for her food, when any job can be had. She gave her a 
night’s shelter, ‘ for God’s sake,’ on Saturday. Sunday, the woman 
did not chuse to travel; and on Monday rf;hc complained of being ill—f- 
pain in her chest, and difficulty of breathing—^Mary did what she could 
for herf the old woman had been in a hospital in Dublin, was sickly, 
but Mary had no idea she was so ill, Ibr on Thursday she died, while 
Mary was eating her dinner close beside her. She complained of great 
pain, and begged she would warm a trencher and put it on her sto * 
mach. Mary did so, and the poor woman died so quietly, the trencher 
remained on her, and the cjiildrcn around were eating their potatoes 
when she breathed her last. The neighbours sent poor Mary some 
caudles, to wake her, and some linen to bury her in : and there is some 

parish provision for a coilin, as she went to Mr.-■, (tlie clergy^ 

man,) for an order for onehut he was out—and therefore she was 
obliged to wake the corpse a second night—and for those two nights, 
neither she nor her children were able to take off their clothes. She 
told it me to account for a severe cold one of them had. She said they 
scarcely knew wlierc to put themselves ‘in so small a place wlien the 
poor woman had the luck to die with^them.’ And the children are so 
afraid if’she leaves them after dusk, they say they see the old woman on 
the bed, for it is so small a place she had no where else to lay her,— 
Is not this a pictvire of poverty ?—^I'he poor woman wandering about,— 
she was from Wexford *—dying with such patience in a stranger’s 
hovel—and Mary and her cliildren sharing their only bed for charity, 
and giving it up to a corpse V Though it were better, perliaps, that 
the living should occupy the bed than the dead who would not shrink 
from the cold, yet, with the ideas of the Irish on these subjects, this 
was as honourable to her feelings as the rest.” 

To be sure it was—and noble were her feelings altogether. We 
have left this letter as it was written to an intimate friend without the 
most remote idea of publication.—Wc have suppressed none of the de¬ 
tails—(or, given as tlicy arc under the warm impulse of the recency of 
the occurrence, we think they present a ])ictare which must touch every 
one who has a heart—a picture not only of poverty, but of that mosi 
beautiful au4 blessed virtue, the Charity of the Poor to one another! 
And when we confidently assert that this feeling and its practice are 
general in Ireland, are these people, we ask, to be branded with the 
appellation of “ a degraded class of men” ? 

It is to alleviate poverty such as we have described,—to prevent those 
who are willing to work,—those who do work,—dying of necessity, that* 
it is wished by many that the poor-jaws should be introduced into Ireland. 
We are convinced, that if a fitting body of members of the House of 
Commons were to be formed into a committee to frame an adaptation of 
the poor-laws to Ireland, they would be able to produce a systemUhat 

* This was in the northern part of the county of I)ublinM0oii5idei'ably above a 
hundred mites from the nearest part of Wexford.—En. 
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wouW embrace all the benefits, and be nearly free from the drawbacks 
of those in'England. There would be no existing interests or prejudices 
to cjoiisult or huqiour. In Ireland there is plain ground to work upon, 
-•-and we have rfo sort of doubt, that the ^measure, properly fruinedj 
would be nothing short of a blessing to that sutlering country. There 
are members of the House of Commons, who, we are sure, could, by 
uniting, produce a bill thoroughly elfecUve. The union of high gene¬ 
ral intellect—of practical seftse—of experience as to the j)oor-law» 
here, and of local knowledge with respect to Ireland, that njight be 
brought together within the coin]>ass of a committee, could not fail to 
do the work effectually. Ardently do we desire that some inflnential 
member would bring this question forward, when the Emancipation-bill 
is passed; and take means that materials should be collected and di¬ 
gested, so that early in the next session. Emancipation having pro¬ 
vided for the Peace of Ireland, the first stone of her Pros])erity should 
be thus laid. Wc doubt not that a measure on this principle mast be 
adopted ere long;—we cannot, therefore, but hope most strongly that 
no untoward differences may arise to retard it^. 

The remainder of Lord Palmcrstoif s speech is strikingly in contrast 
with that portion of *it on which wc have been coinmonting. It is a 
very vivid out-burst of indignation against the idea of settling the Ca¬ 
tholic (|ucstion by a civil war. We beg our readers not to attribute to 
us a oullocation of words which seems like a jest. On such a subject 
we should consider jesting nothii^g short of an indecency. But some 
of the more violent anti-Catholics, who, if not insane on this subject, 
must be something worse, have really done nothing short of putting- 
the adoption of a civil war* forward as a serious ])roposition—that is, 
if they know the meaning of their own words. But we think Lord 
Palmerston quite wrong in attributing any thing like this to Mr. Sadler. 
He seems to us to have totally mistaken the passage of that gentle¬ 
man’s speech upon which he founds his attack. Mr. Sadler alludes to 
the ditference of the conduct of government towards the “ demagogues’* 
who hud influenced the minds of the distressed manufacturers in this 
country, ten and twelve years ago, and with regard to the “ agitators” 
lately in Ireland. But Mr. Sadler clearly refers to legal, not military, 
proceedings. We have no knowledge whatever of that gentleman; 
but we are convinced, from the whole tone of his speech, that he is one 
of the very last who would join in the hideous cry of^—“ civil war.’ 
He wishes to feed the poor Irish,—not to bayonet and shoot them. 

Still, Lord Palmerston’s sense of disgiist and indignation against 
civil war is very forcibly and eloquently given, A little less generali¬ 
zation, perhaps—one or two brief pictures of facts, given in a few 
graphic words—might have brought still more strongly home, tlie 
miseries and horrors of that awfiU state. But probably tliis was not 

P 

* We shall recur to this subject, and diacuss it individually. Where so much 
Immail life, to say nothing of human happiness, is at stake, a little attention may 
well be given by ourselves, and fairly asked from our reader*. We shall notice 
Mr. gaSer’s work on Ireland. By the way, we are glad to see this gentleman in 
parliament, as we are to see all men there, who apply strong sense to Jiumane pur¬ 
poses. We regret, however, that his return was at the expense of Mr. tserjeant 
Wilde’s; —but that gentleman's talents, and the degree to whidi they are popularly 
known, must be sufficient to enstue his coming, ab he ought, into parUament, ere 
long. 
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easy in a brilliant peroration like Lord Palmerston’s ;—for it really 
was such. We could wish, however, fjiat in every case in which W^ir 
is lightly mentioned, some member would, in the spirit which Lord 
Palmerston displayed last night, recall to the house V)hat it really in. 
Our country has not been the seat of war for ages,—wc know not wliat 
that is,—we should be told, and often. But, Civil War!! —Gracious 
heaven! and can this be really talked of as a pofinhle alternative ? There 
are many living who were in the midst of the conflict in Ireland 
in 1798i Let them tell a simple story of what then took place, on 
both sides ; and we shall hear no morQ of civil war. Wc thank Lord 
Palmerston much, for tiic sense of indignation he raised in the house 
on the subject. 

It was fortunate that Lord Milton spoke for a short time before the 
Attorney-General rose ;—for the contrast which that learned gentle¬ 
man’s exhibition must liave'afforded to the termination of Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s speech, would, without some intervention, have been rather 
too violent. It is quite beside our purpose to enter into the very iu- 
comjirehensible tirade of the learned member;—more ^specially as we 
arc eager to give exj)ression to what we feel concerning Mr. Peel’s 
speech, which immediately followed the Attorncy-Gencrars, and closed 
tlic debate. 

We think it, indeed, quite impossible to read the speech delivered by 
Mr. Peeltast night, without feelings of the highest individual adniirulion 
and respect for that gentleman. We are certain that all the sensible 
and respectable members of the anti-Catholic party must feci that the 
personal obloquy thrown upon Mr. Peel, since the meeting of Par- 
iianient, is undeserved;—for no one but a man of high honour and of 
excellent feeling, could have spoken as he did last night. 

We confess, we fully shared in the general surprise excited by 
Mr. Peel's change of measures as regarded the Catholic question,— 
but we never shared in the least in the belief so industriously projia- 
galed, that he was actuated by the narrow desire of retaining the j)(>wer 
arising from the possession of office. It lias been our fortune to be 
opposed in opinion to Mr. Peel in the far greater part of his ])olitic*al 
conduct,—but we never, at any period, saw the least reason to enter¬ 
tain for him any tinge, even, of personal disrespect; whereas we can¬ 
not at this moment find words strong enough to express the degree of 
scorn which every honest mind must feel, at a man who would act 
against his conscience on such a subject as the Catholic question, from 
tlie desire to retain office! Mr. Peel has before now, without an in¬ 
slant’s hesitation, resigned office,—and on the score of principle; — 
for he must have felt that his junction with Mr. Canning would have 
brought with it to that administration the very parliamentary strength 
it needed, and have made it thoroughly secure. 

But, in the present instai^e, all the enticements of ambition lay the 
other way. Except mere, mere office, every thing calculated to attract 
a public man lay in the path upon which Mr. Peel turned his back. 
He must liave felt—from every circumstance lie is the man Avho ^ould 
best appreciate—the pmver^ to say nothing of the other attributes of 
the position, which would have been his a.s leader of the Anti-Catholics 
of England at this moment. This would have spared him the annoy- 
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ance wliich he rtiUst have felt at the public announcement of departure 
from a long-pursued course of 9 onduct, even supposing it not to be a 
change of a long-held system of opinion;— 4hin would have saved him 
from reproaches which must liave been painful from those who formerly 
fought by Ins side, to say nothing of the flood of filthy raaliee which 
the line he did])ursue was sure to call forth; but which a man ofMr« 
PecFs strength of mind cannot but despise.—Above all, ihu would 
have needed none of those satrifices to which he alludes last night 
with so much tenderness of expression,—the abandonment Bf per^* 
sonal friends, and the rupture of^many of the tenderest ties.*’ 

On the contrary, his joining the anti-Catholic party would have 
])laced him on a higher eminence than was ever, probably, reached by 
any individual, not a minister, in this country, Grattan, in Ireland, 
ill 1782, held a somewhat similar, and what of course we should con¬ 
sider, a far prouder, position. But setting,•naturally, aside the direct 
contrast of principle, and avoiding all personal comparison, there ia 
another striking ditlereuce to notice,—namely, with regard to the party- 
dictator of the lime. Grattan, pre-eminent as he was, was not the only 
great name of hts party. Where are we to look for the Charlcmonti 
where for the Flood, *of our Anti-Catholics? Take Lord Charlemont 
alone. Can the No-Popery benches of the House of Lords product 
any one who, in general intellect, public knowledge, and public virtue 
conjoined, is fit to be named with Lord Charlemont ^ ’ No.— 

Mr, Peel would, in truth, have been Km' efoxv*' the ruler, the un¬ 
questioned, omnipotent head of tlie anti-CathoIic party. His very ad¬ 
hering to it would have given it an unity, a weight, a condensed and 
active strength, which they now so lamentably want Active, cer¬ 
tainly, they are; hut their present furious fidgets no more resemble 
tile steady, combined, effective activity Mr. Peel would have given 
them, than do the fantastic gambols of the equestrians at Astley's a 
charge of a squadron of the Blues. The more moderate of the party, 
instead of sufleritig under sometimes shame and sometimes disgust, at 
the now absurd, and now furious, conduct of their most prominent 
brethren, would have had a chief whom they could name with re¬ 
spect, and who would, moreover, have been the recognized organ of 
a filling opposition to government, maturing the mode of proceeding, 
and preventing the outbreaks which must give so much pain to the 
more reasonable. No one has been found among them able to do 
this, not even Lord Eldon, the only name of any eminence they can 
throw in our teeth. 

Mr. Peel had thus every motive to join, and of course, joining, to 
head, the Brunswickers, save one—Principle, He repeats, in a 
declaration, into which he was forced last night, by some irregular 
disclosures made by the Attorney-General in the course of his most 
singular exhibition, that it was originally him intention to have lefl 
office, hut still to have supported the present measure: In answer 

to the imputations upon myself, 1 repeat what 1 said on a former 

• LortHEldon, we suppose; very well Take the three items into considerationi 
and we fear the ex-Chancellor would weigh but lightly. His friends even hare 
scarcely ever attributed to lum au expanded mind or any statesman-like know¬ 
ledge of the interests^of the country. 

ApftiL, 1829, " 2 A 
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occasion, that up to a late period, I did entertain a hope that my 
noble friend would luive eiiablcJ me to give hiin my support, lliat 
cordial support winch I would have given him in a private capacity 
Instead of incurring tiie charge of aj}ostacy, I was ready, I was de 
sirous to reliiujui^h oflice'’; but, having been ready to pay that pe¬ 
nalty, no man has a right to say, that in the advice 1 gave the 
King I meant to conform to the views of any party, I will tell 
the honourable and learned gentleman when it was I said to my noble 
friend^ “ I will not abandon you, I will commit my fortunes with 
yours; and be the consequences what they may, I am ready to incur 
i^bem and to share them/’ This was ata ])criod when even greater difli- 
cultics appeared to obstruct our course than now I hope and believe will 
impede it. It was upon the day when it was intimated to my noble 
friend by the highest authorities in the church, that they could not 
countennnee and snpjiort 4iis measures. I then said, “ Happen what 
may, I will not abandon my post—I will support you.” [much clieering]. 
Nobly does Mr. Peel add—“ I was content to incur all the impu¬ 
tations which I then could easily foresee.” He then continues to 
observe upon what the Atiorncy-General had said^elating to their 
intercourse with respect to the bill, with facts, and in a tone, which 
must have satisfied every member of the House, except probably one, 
of the immeasurable distance that exists between the two individuals 
whose conduct was the subject of discussion. He totally overthrows 
the complaints of the Attorney-General for having been left in the dark 
so Iqpg. He says, what must be clear to every man of sense, that it 
was a very complicated qiieslion ; that it had occujiied the cabinet for 
weeks ; and that till the cabinet had agreed, it would have been the 
height of imprudence to have said a word on the subject, to any 
one not a member of it. This totally contradicts the facetious 
assertion of the Attoruey-General, that “ no member of the cabi¬ 
net” knew any thing of the matter till he did! Mr. Peel then says, 
that the Attorney-General was the very first man out of tlie cabinet 
to whom he spoke on the subject, and that he did so the moment 
he was at liberty to speak, which was not until the date stated by Sir 
Charles Wctliercll, namely, seven days before the meeting of the 
Parliament. He must have known the causes which delayed the 
communication as w'ell as the fact of the delay ; but he (Jid not state 
them. It is exceedingly amusing to find, after all the ravings of the 
learned member against the atrocities and horrors of the bill, that he 
received Mr. Peel's details of the measures contemplated, and the 
reasons for adopting Iheni, with the utmost composure, and scarcely 
any objection. Listen to Mr. Peel’s uncontradicted stalenicnt— 
“ I must observe, that if he really then entertained the liorror at this 
atrocious proceeding which he h,as to-night expressed, I never saw 
a man who possessed such control over his countenance [cheers and 
laughter.] If the honourable and learned gentleman thought that 
yvhat was designed presented such insuperable objectirms, and tliat the 
Coronation Outb absolutely precluded even the consideration of the 
question, would it not have been fair that he shquld have warned me, 
bis friend, that such was his opinion? Might I not expect that he 
would say at once, ‘ You are pursuing a course replete with ruin, in 
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which I, the Attorney-General, cannot assist you, and from the sanc¬ 
tion of which His Majesty is [jreclufled by the sacred oblig^ation of an 
oath?' He will do me the Justice to say, that not one word of so 
fatal an objection did I hear from him when I made the communica¬ 
tion to which I have referred/*—We wonder whether the rif^Ht honour¬ 
able and learned member had ear enough—it would not need a nice 
one—to distinguish between the tone in which the “ cheers and laugh¬ 
ter” that are reported to hdve been excited by certain passages in 
each speech, must have been delivered. • 

We have not space to give ]^r. Peers observations on the state of 
Ireland : we wish every anti-Catholic woulil read it; and if they can 
do it without shuddering, we envy their nerves. We must, however, 
give the conclusion of the speech ; which we do almost as a debt {)t 
justice to Mr. Peel; for we confess we have once or twice rather been 
inclined to agree with certain taunts abouf his having been somewhat 
over-tacit under praise for measures not too strictly his due. He is 
determined the same feeling shall not arise on this score :— 

I wish, befoKji,,! conclude, to say one parting word to the Honourable 
Member for Doriea;al (^.ord Mountcharles), and other Honourable Members 
w'ho have awarded me a credit with respect to this queslion wliicli 1 do not 
deserve. Sir, the credit of accomplishing this object, is due to Mr. Fox, to 
Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, and to the Honourable Gentlemen ojiposite ; 
and to an illustrious and Rig;ht Honourable Friend of mine, who iS now no 
more. No credit is due to me for advancing this Question, but tliat wliich 
may be. awarded me for abandoning a fruitless opposition. I will not conceal 
from the house that in the course ot this debate, allusions have been made to 
the memory of my Right Honouralile Friend, now no more, wliicli have been 
most painful to my feelings. An Honourable Uaronet has sjiokcn of the cruel 
manner in which my Riirlit Honourable Friend was hunted down. Whether 
the Honourable Baronet was one of those who hunted him down, I know not; 
but, lliis I do know, lhat whoever joined in the inhuman cry wliichwas raised 
gainst him, I was not one. (Cheers.) I was on terms of the most friendly 
intimaey with tliat illustrious statesman down even to the day of his death; 
and I say with as much sincerity of heai*t as man can speak, tliat 1 wish he 
was now alive among us to reap tlie harvest wlueli he sowed, and to enjoy 
the triumph which liis exertions gained. I woidd say of liim, as he said in 
his own eloquent language of the late Mr. Perceval—** Would that he were 
here to take part in our debates." 

“ Tuque tuis armis: nos te poteremiu*, Achille." 

(Loud cheering.) 


We conclude, with regard to this speech of Mr, Peel's, as we began. 
If any man, not irretrievably warped by party feeling, will take the 
trouble to read it, especially if it he reported in the first person,—we 
think, whatever his political ideas may be, he cannot lay down the 
paper without coming to the conckision, that Mr. Peel is a most up¬ 
right and generous statesman, a highly effective and able speaker, and 
a most honourable and amiable man. *Heaven knows we have had no 
predilections to lead us to this belief! 


We &re now writing at the end of the month, and we rejoice at the 
inlalligence of the manner in which the raising the franchise has been 
reedved in Ireland. The Catholic clergy have declared to a man 

2 A 2 
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^ agcdnst any remonstrance being made, and the freeholders have sub- 
^ mitied most cheerfully. The readiness on both sides has been pecu-* 
liarly manifest in Clare !—we shall ever respect that body of clergy : 
they encouraged their flocks to vote for what they regarded the,true 
cause, but they restrained them from violence and excess. And they now 
make a great sacrifice without one murmur, because they feel it is for 
the general good. When we know, not only that the Catholic Relief 
Bill would never pass without this stipOlation, but that it has gained 
the most respectable of the converts to concession, we may well esr 
timate it a cheap price for Tranquillity to Ireland. All her hopes 
must rest on that! 

We were in hopes we should have no more to say upon “ the one 
subject*' for this month ; but we must add a few words with regard to 
the petitions presented to bnth houses last night (26th). It is some¬ 
what in consonance with the character of the petitions, in general, 
against the Catholic claims, and especially with that of the origin of 
the great majority, that the petition presented by Lord Eldon, from 
what his Lordship chooses to call the Inhabitant ijfouseholders of 
London and Westminster, sprang from that abortive and ludicrous 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor, at which, it may be recollected, 
such a person as Mr. Hunt was able to turn the whole thing into ridi¬ 
cule by fnoving a farcical amendment, which was carried by an im¬ 
mense majority. This Lord Eldon •calls perverting the object of the 
meeting"—the totally unknown leaders of which accordingly circulate 
their petition for signature, which purports to be signed by 113,000 
persons—the odd thirteen of which Lord Eldon agrees to knock off 
as bad votes. This result in itself proves the majority of the inha¬ 
bitants of London and Westminster to be, to say the least, not opposed 
to the concessions—to say nothing of the gross improbability, con¬ 
sidering the efforts used to gain signatures, that one-half of them 
are really the subscriptions of inhabitant householders. It should 
never be forgotten, also, that no stir has been made by the advocates 
of Emancipation—things are going on as they wish, and they have 
not mode the slightest efforts to get up any petition at all. Those 
which have come from their side have been quite spontaneous, and 
almost needless. 

But we wish to say a few words as to the means that have been 
used to agitate, excite, nay, to infuriate the people. Lord Eldon 
denies being a party to this, and, though some passages in his speeches 
are questionable, jet we do not wish to include him personally in the 
accusation. But we ask, without fear of the answer, has he, the 
recognized head of the anti-Catholic party, in any one instance, 
expressed even disapprobation, net to say indignation and di^ust, 
at the hideous methods employed by his immediate adherents to excite 
the people to actual insurrection ? Has he even said one word in 
blame of a letter, signed by one of the most prominent peers of his 
partji which contained expressions scarcely short of direct incitations 
to rebellion? Has he disclaimed, in the name of the body who^regard 
him as their head—and many of whom must shudder at the pro¬ 
ceedings to ifvhich we allude^be circul^ion oi tracts and pmts of 
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the most odious and despicable description ? Inflammatory we were 
about to call them ; but, thati|c^od ! they have not so proved. Lord 
Grey, in the House of Lords, and Mr. Denison, in tlie House of 
Commons, ab'uded to the circulation of ,hand-bills headed “ Queeu 
Mary’s Days,” printed by the Society for Circulating Religious 
Tracts ! And do these people dare to call themselves Christians who 
thus promulgate writings, the only effect of which, if it produce any* 
must be blood —the. blood of their own countrymen shed by each 
other? Mr, Denison says, that some of the leading membew of the 
society named had stated to hint that they had printed, but had not dis¬ 
tributed, the bill—and tliat it was done with a religious not a political 
motive. What! did they print this scandalous paper to keep it locked 
up ?—Motives of religion !—do they wish then for all the evil pas¬ 
sions of a religious, to be added to those of a civil, war?—Shame, 
shame! • 

Lord Grey justly observes, that attempts to create agitation have 
been made for some time past, and these are the means! Prints 
displaying Protestants burned by Catholics—the days of Smithdeld 
recalled in all*TOeir horrors. It is most highly to the credit of the 
Catholics that they have not been excited by these abominations to 
retaliate—for it is historically false that more Protestants were put to 
death by Catholics than Catholics by Protestants, in the violent days 
of the Reformation in England * But such are not the arghments of 
the advocates of Concession— th^ appeal to reason, not to the most 
furious and blindest passions. Thank heaven! these efforts have been 
of no avail—London is perfectly tranquil—the aspect of the streets is 
exactly as usual—the interest even the question excites seems to bo 
much less than could have been expected. The ordinary indications 
of popular excitement are nowhere apparent. The appeals to popular 
violence have wholly failed, in despite of the unremitting activity wifli 

* This point of historical misrepresentation leads us to notice a pamphlet, in which a 
multitude of instances in support of the real state of the case are given. U is entitled, 
** A few Words in favour of our Homan Catholic Brethren,” and is published in the 
form of ** An Address to his Parislnoners; by the llev. Edward Stanley, M. A., Hector 
of Alderley,** It is very long since we have met with a composition in every respect so 
admirable. It is couched in precisely the language in which a Christian minister should 
address his flock—kind, clear, simple, but without the least affectation of plainness— 
and the sentiments are tliose which fuim the characteristics of the religion of Chaiui v, 
in all the nobler sense of that most expressive word. The arguments arc peculiarly 
becoming to the quarter trom which they emanate, and tlie subject to which they are 
applied—being equally distinguished for their force in ihcmsclvc'^, and the beautiful calni- 
Dess with which they are l)rought forward. In what we havc^said above, we chiefly alluded 
to the executions of Catholics in Henry VIII.'s reign, beginning with those of Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More;—but Mr. Stanley produces, and in the most unostenta¬ 
tious manner, a crowd of historical facts, of all periods, down to our own lime, bear¬ 
ing upon the prais^-worthy conduct of theX’atholics, in answer to the uncharitable mis¬ 
constructions and slanders to which they nave been subjected. We cannot conclude 
without expressing our delight that there are clergymen who write thutn—t pamphlet 
more befitting a minLster of the gospel of pe^e and good-will cannot be conceived. 
We recommend it to all our readers,, and we rejoice to hear that its cii;cnlatton has been 
remarkable. U is a subject fur whibli lo be grateful that there still are members of our 
churchvwho remember that Peace-mSikiiig is its distinguUhing property : Archdeacon 
Wrangbam has just publisiied a pamphlet in this spirit; the same spirH breathes throughout 
a beautiful quotation, in Mr. Stanley's pamphlet, from asersnonby the Bishop of Chester ; 
and ti^ly does it pervade the characteristic speech of bia brother, the amiable and exc^lent 
Bishop of Winchester. 
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which they have been urfcecl. The tranquillity is entirely due to the 
good sen53e of t.lie people, not to conduct of the leading anti- 
Catholics, We confess we should not envy Lord Eldon his feelings 
if these efforts had resulted «iii a repetition of the outrages of 1780— 
to which ihitir tendency was direct. The silence of such a man, while 
his adherents were publicly and privately pursuing sUch measures, 
could not be construed otherwise than as approbation. This we do 
not, we cannot, believe that Lord Eldon felt. We regard him to be 
a just aficl humane man, and we hope he will yet exercise the qua¬ 
lities of justice and humanity by a distinct expression of abhorrence of 
the proceedings of which we have spoken. He knows the weig|it such 
u declaration would carry with it. 

It is with feelings of great relief that we turn to the petition pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons by Sir James Macintosh, with 
almost every name distinguished in any branch of eminence in Scotland 
signed beneath it. Sir James, in the very beautiful, amiable, and at the 
same time statesnian-like, speech with which he introduces the petition, 
states that it emanates from four-fifths of “ the ^^sp^ij|ble classes of 
the community of the ancient capital of the most fSWestant part of 
this Protestant empire.** He then proceeds to shew that the signatures, 
generally (amounting to 8000 each, with a place of abode attached, 
and received under the severest possible scrutiny) are from the vast 
majority of those classes in which intelligence is to be looked for. 
All the professions,—including the'^clergy,—the landed proprietors, 
the chief merchants, the respectable shop-keepers—have declared 
in favour of Emancipation—arid these without distinction of Whig 
and Tory. In a word, the sense of the mass of the intelligence 
of Scotland is conveyed by this most satisfactory docviment. Such 
are the petitions in favour of Religious and Civil Liberty*! It is 
Remarkable, as Sir James Macintosh states, that the first name in 
British science, as well as the first name in British literature, has 
placed itself on record in support of Emancipation, He alludes to the 
touching letter to that effect written by Sir Humphry Davy from his bed 
of sickness—we trust not of death—from Rome, Sir James introduces 
this in allusion to the fact of the first signature to the requisition for 
the meeting, and almost the first to the petition, being that of the 
other celebrated individual of whom we have just spoken. We can¬ 
not, indeed, better conclude an article on this subject, in a Journal 
devoted to literature as well as to public matters, than by quoting the 
admirable passage in which the distinguished presenter of the petition 
makes that statement to the House:— 


“ I take the liberty of refnarking, that the petition contains no com¬ 
mon names. At the head of the requisitionists for the meeting, and 
nearly at the head of the signatures to the petition, is the name of the 
most celebrated writer in the world—of a writer, who has given more 


• We are the farthest In the world from undervaluing the petitions of the people. But 
wo do not regard t\iose presented at all lo speak the general sense of the people. The 
most extraordinary exoftions have been used on the one side, none at all on the other. 
We are so confident, indeed, that the majority of the adult people of the three kingdoms 
are in favour of Emancipation, that we would willingly stake the success of the question 
upon their being polled; man by man. 
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delight to a greater number of human beings, in a shorter space of 
time, than, I will venture to say, any author who has preceded him 
could ever boast of having cotnrnunicatcd. What is more pertinent to 
the subject before the House, he is a maii^ to the full, as much above 
the common standard in sense and rectitude of Jiulgment as in other 
more conspicuous, but not more valuable, qualities. 1 need not add 
that this illustrious name is that of Sir Walter Scott.” 


THE REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 

PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

[The brilliant speech made at the late Edinburgh meeting by this 
powerful and truly philosophic divine, renders the publication of the 
following notice of him, by; 4 i gentleman who has known him long and 
intimately, pe^iarly seasonable. This notice does not trench upon 
the ground TOiCli we took iu our Magazine tor October last, in 
offering a general delineatiou of the peculiar powers of Chalmers as a 
minister. The following paper has more of the auecdotical parts of 
a biography about it The writer has known the great divine in hia 
“social hour;” but he has not sat under his hospitable roof*to abuse 
the confidence of hospitality.—Erf.] 

Whether we consider the intellectual powers of Dr. Chalmers, the 
number and variety of the subjects to which to wliich they have been 
turned, or the success which he has had in all of them, we cannot 
help classing him with the most extraordinary men that overlived; 
and both the fame that he has obtained, and the solid basis on whicltf 
that fame rests, are his own. Not that he is a self-educated man in 
the vulgar meaning of the term, for he attended a regular course of 
literature, science, and divinity, at the College of St. Andrew’s ; but 
then his acquirements are so different, both in extent and in kind, not 
only from those which are usually carried away from such platbes by 
students, but from any that are usually found among professors and 
lecturers, tliat what he learned at college must be considered as 
but a small portion of his acquirements. In making those great 
powers the instruments of winning, not ordinnry popularity, but 
celebrity,—a name which is known every where, and which is dear to 
men of all creeds,—Dr. Chalmers has never been in the least indebted 
to what is termed fortune. He never had the popularity of the multi¬ 
tude; and, during tile greater part of his stay at Kilineny, in Fife, 
where the foundation of his fame was laid, those who affect to run 
after what they call popular and j>owerful preachers shunned him, and 
even presumed to despise him. W8 have heard some of his befSt 
sermons preached, not to pews altogether empty, but to pews 
eertajply not half-filled. The few, however, always admired hind ; and, 
though the mass of the people were indifferent, there were always 
boiM present, whose approbation was more dear to the young divine 
tha® the most fumultuous applause of the crowd. 'There wer6 fre- 
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quenily about him young; mtn of his own afre, some of -whom had 
wen the play-mates of his infancy, a^^d others his class-fellows at 
College, and all of them, like himself, devoted to literature^ and 
science. Though it made Jittle or no noise at the time, there have, 
probably, been few associations so limited in number, so totally with¬ 
out pedantry or system, and so avowedly made for the mere purposes 
of ^ec and hilarity, as that which existed, with some occasional 
changes, at the manse of Kilmeny, during the first ten years of the 
present,.century ; and we could point out many works, both literary 
and scientific, that never would have existed but for the excitement 
and play of mind which were called forth there. 

Dr, Chalmers was born (about fifty years ago) in the small 
borough of Austruther-Wester, in the county of Fife. That borough 
and the neighbouring one of Aiistruther-Easter have always had u soul 
of literature. The Doctor^ father was u clothier and draper; a man 
of the most exemplary piety, of well-informed mind, great liberality 
of sentiment, and the most delightful nim|fiers. He had many sons 
and daughters, the greater part of whom have fallen victims to disease, 
at the most promising period of life; and he had trf^ustain one of 
the most painful family afflictions to which man can be subjected. 
But still he was resigned, cheerful, and even playful, and shewed 
that the most punctual attendance to the duties of religion (for there 
was religious worship in his family every morning and evening,) in¬ 
stead of damping the pleasure of<-social intercourse, imparts to it 
its highest zest. We have deemed it proper to state this circumstance 
(which we do from the very delightful recollection of our personal 
knowledge) in order that we maybe spared the formal refutation of a 
calumny which has sometimes been brought against Dr, Chalmers 
both by the unthinking part of the public, and by those psuedo-rc- 
ligionists who can find no Christianity but in a mysterious and mi¬ 
raculous conversion,—the class of persons whom C^ialmers used so 
well to characterize as “ gossiping malignanls.’’ Those persons 
have said that Chalmers was at one time a. sceptic, and that he was 
converted in we know not what wonded'ul manner. Now, apart from 
our personal knowledge that such is not the fact, we appeal to the 
understanding of any unbiassed reader, whether one who had been 
instructed in his early years by tlie precepts and the example of 
such a father, and who coiitiiined with him in all the reciprocal affec¬ 
tion of a loved and a loving man, could have been a sceptic on those 
great doctrines of which he witnessed such delightful effects. To ha\e 
done so he must have been equally destitute of discernment and 
feeling,—qualities without which no man ever was, or ever cun be, the 
tithe of a Dr. Chalmers. 

From his earliest years Dr. Chalmers was enthusiastically fond of 
reading, so that when a little boy in the chimney-corner with his book, 
be the name of “ the minii.ter,” not from any view to his future 
profession, but from his delight being iu books. At the same time he 
wati a most active and energetic boy, and when ho did enter into 
I sports he look the lead. In very early life indeed, that restless 
activity of mind, and dial determination to seize and to master all 
8ul^scts> even the most contrary, whb^ has enabled him to do so 
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much more than almost any other man of his time, were abundantly 
confipicaous. Ilis projyress at school was rapid; he went early to 
collep:c, and, while but a jouth’, he did the duty of mathematical pro¬ 
fessor. Though above the average, his attainments iu classical litera« 
ture were not very great. The bent of his mind lay more towards 
subjects of which the practical application was more obvious. He was 
a mathematician, a natural philosopher, and, thougli there was no 
regular professor of that science at St. Andrew’s, a chemist. 

About the close of the last century he was admitted to ori^^rs, and 
soon after went to assist the Rev. Dr. Charteries, a venerable and 
eminent preacher near the border. Some years after this the CoUeg« 
of St. Andrew’s appointed him to the church of Kilmeny, where he 
set about the discharge of his duties with great energy ; but he was 
not very popular at the outset. This arose, in part, from the want 
of mental correspondence between the inhabitants of a country parish 
and a man of so much energy as their pastor, and partly from that 
very energy itself, lie the utmost dislike of gossiping, cared not 
much fur forim of rustic politeness, and could not find half occupation 
for his time ifPrijs parochial labours. Accordingly, he took to a number 
of other avocations ;*he lectured in the different towns on chemistry and 
Other subjects ; he became an officer of a volunteer corps, and he wrote 
a book on the resources of the country, besides pamphlets on some of 
the topics of the day; and when the Edinburgh Encyclopedia was 
projected, he was invited to be a contributor, and engaged to furnish 
the article “ Christianity whicli he afterwards completed with so 
much ability. These supplemehtal avocations had notliing improper 
in them ; and yet they were not usual among the Doctor’s professional 
brethren, who generally filled up the intervals of their time iu visiting 
and conversations; but the event has shewn that, instead of the 
mental activity which Chalmers thus kept up being injurious to the 
very highest theological powers, they have been the chief means of the 
development of them. And, though there be not much merit in pub-" 
lishing a prophecy after the event, it was in these very causes of want 
of village popularity, that the friends of Dr. Chalmers placed tlieir 
new hopes of the eminence to which he would rise. 

Even then, he was a most wonderful man. All life and energy, he 
was here* there, and everywhere, both bodily and mentally. Mathe¬ 
matics, botany, conchology, astronomy, politics, political economy, 
theology, polemics,—he was at them all; and yet his most inti¬ 
mate friends hardly knew' when he studied. Indeed the whole of his 
progress seemed more like the inspiration of heaven, than that of any 
other man that we ever knew or heard of. Mention a new subject 
to him, with which you had made yourself familiar, and a week idlter 
he would beat you upon it; Uie cause seemed to be this: he did 
not plod over books, and become the retailer of recorded opinions. 
He thought himself, set every oiuRwith whom be met thinking, and 
itieu generalized the whole. We have often been quite astonished at the 
qufmtity of information which we had acquired during a .few hours* 
ooi^ersaiion with Chalmers, upou a subject of which neither of us, 
knew much at the outset. 

Jks a ihe&d, his attachme^ and disinterestedness were unbounded ; 
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but he had a great dislike to forms; and tliough he was very hos¬ 
pitable, his friends very often found him with an empty larder. One 
day three or four friends called on him ; he was just setting out for 
Edinburgh, but insisted on their dining with him, which was readily 
agreed to. After giving old Effie (Euphemia) who was the whole of 
his establishment, her orders, they all sat down to that combination 
of information and glee, which shortens time most, by actually length¬ 
ening it in pleasure and utility. Dinner was soon announced ; and 
two largp covered dishes, with a smoking plate of potatoes between, 
appeared on the table. “Gentlemen,*’ said Chalmers, “ under this 
cover there is hard fish from Dundee, and under that cover there is 
hard fish from St. Andrew’s ; take your choice,” We have been at 
many and various feasts, but we have seldom enjoyed an evening like 
that one. 

Sometimes there was not icven hard fish, but still there was a re¬ 
source. We have seen John Bouthron’s “ kail pot,” broth, beef, and 
all, brought over to the manse—we have hflljjed to bring it. John 
was a retired farmer, a very plain but very pleasant old man. 

We mention these traits in the character of Dr, Chalmers, as a most 
effectual means of refuting and reproving those persons who maintain 
that formality of deportment is essential to eminence, nmre especially 
to clerical eminence,—as if dulness were the badge of intellect. Here 
was the the most effective preacher that the age has ])roduced, as inno¬ 
cent certainly, but at the same time a?fplayful as a child. Nor must it 
be supposed that he was not the same great man and great preacher then 
us now. Even in his every-day sermons, which he called “short hand¬ 
ers,” from their being written in short hand on a slip of paper about 
double the size of a playing card, there were chains of reasoning, and 
bursts of imagination and feeling, whicli wc have seldom seen ecpialled, 
and never excelled. They were done in no time too ; lor after a morn¬ 
ing’s ramble among the rocks and woods in the north of Fife, we have 
Keen him compose a whole sermon in half an hour—aye, in less. Some 
of his most choice orations were composed thus: as lor instance, tlie 
matchless charity sermon from the text,“ Blessed is he that considereJh 
the poor,”—a sermon in which the line between genuine charity, and 
that ostentatious alms-giving which so often usurps its ])lace, is more 
clearly marked than in any other composition with which wc are ac¬ 
quainted. To mention tlie good ones would only be to give a list; 
there arc degrees of excellence ; but we never heard a sermon, or even 
a remark of Chalmers, in which there was not some indication ot 
genius—some touch of the hand of a master. 

We shall never forget the arch face of a jolly farmer, and the obser¬ 
vation that he made to us upon leaving the church one Sunday. The 
sermon is throughout an argument forHcmperance ; and if we mistake 
not, it was composed as a college exercise. The text was, “ Look 
not on the wine when it is red in'Hhe cup; for it shall bite as a ser¬ 
pent and sting as an adder.” The opening is a very glowing and gra¬ 
phic delineation of the seductions of bacchanalian indulgence; anjl it 
' began with these words: “ There is a pleasure, my brethren, in the 
progress of intoxication.” As we were moving along the churchyard 
path, Uic farmer said, “ Vm thinking the minister and you have been 
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lakinjif a plass extra last night; for he gi'es the same account that I 
myseli’ could have gi’en fifty limes.*’ 

it was not in the nature of things that a man possessing such talents 
coiihl remain in concealment. The people began to understand and 
relish his sermons; some speeches that he made in the General A«- 
sernbly attracted the notice both of the clergy and of the Scottish bar¬ 
risters, many of whom attended the annual convocations of the kirk in 
the capacity of ruling ciders.* From these, and a number of other cir¬ 
cumstances, the popularity of Dr. Chalmers was waxing apa«i0, when 
about iheyear 1811 asevere and protracted malady had nearly put an end 
to all his labours, llis constitution never had been of that confirmed 
strength which a mind of so restless energies would have required; 
and })robably he had exposed himself to fatigue and the inclemency of 
the weatlier, in a way which one, who thought less about his mind and 
more about his body, would have avoid#d. He was attacked by a 
very severe and obstinate liver complaint, for the removal of which the 
administration of a grea|;#f.dcal of mercury became necessary. The 
disease was subdued, but before bis system had recovered the recpiisite 
tone, he resumed his labours; and having exposed himself to cold, the 
disease returned with more inveteracy and obstinacy than ever. So 
alarming was the relapse that his j)hysiciaii hod to resort to the 
boldest means oi’ treatment; and what with the disease, what with 
the means of cure, he |)resented for months a spectacle of physical ex¬ 
haustion which we have seldom seen equalled; nor do we believe that 
any man of weaker mind could have survived it. In the agony of pain, 
in the exhaustion of nature, and almost in the absence of hoj)e, the firm¬ 
ness and placidily, nay the chearfuJness of his temper never forsook 
him ; and when we have sat by the side of his bed or his couch, in tha^ 
gloomy mood which stefiis over one on sucli occasions, some bright 
saying, which came but in a half articulated whisper, has compelled us 
to laugh, at the same time that the undiininished force and lustre of 
his mind, amid a physical wreck so nearly total, afforded a very strong 
argument for mental immortality. We have seen Dr. Chalmers iti 
many attitudes; in the glee of social enioymeiit, in the sublimity of 
science, and in the terrible power of a Christian orator; but we are 
not STire that we ever saw him more truly in the character of a great 
man, than when, to all apj)earances, flic scale of life was doubtful, and 
his friends were trembling for his fate. Since that time he has come 
more before the world, and commanded admiration from quarters 
wliich he then little thought of; but physically, he has never been the 
same man ; and mentally, though his experience has been enlarged, his 
jiowers did not admit of cnlargemenf. 

It has been said, that certain fears which occurred in the course of this 
illness, led Dr. Chalmers to tlie Jtudy of religion, and produced some 
change in his opinions on that important subject. We were with him 
often, and we saw no sign of fear, ^en of' the simple fear of death; 
we heard his opinions before the illness, atid we heard them after: we 
knejv no difference; and, therefore, we can see no foundation for what 
is alleged, the more so that the allegation originated with those who 
did not know Dr. Chalmers, then, or previously. 

At the same time we do not deny, that there were dreumstancee 
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ari&iap^ out of that illness, which tended both to increase the popula¬ 
rity of Dr. Chalmers, and to cause him to devote a ejreater portion of his 
time to the study of theology. The value of many things is found out 
only when we have been deprived of them; and this was, in a con- 
siderable degree, the case with the theological powers of Dr. Chalmers. 
When he was laid on his sick bed, the people found out that those by 
whom his place was supplied were far from being equal to him. This 
made them anxious to have him back again, and also disposed to pay 
more attention both to his ministry and to liimself after he was so far 
recovered as to be able to discharge his duties. This was the cause 
of a great increase of local popularity. 

Then as to theological study, there were several causes. The time 
in which he had to complete the article “ Christianity” had been much 
shortened by his illness ; and that led him to a closer course of read¬ 
ing, than would otherwise ^iave been necessary. His l)odily weak¬ 
ness confined him a good deal to tlie house, and prevented that range 
of occupations wliich he had followed times of more physical 
vigour. The joint influence of these circumstances, though it pro¬ 
duced no change- upon tlie Doctor’s principles, caused the public to 
view them in a diflerent light; and those very'persons wlio, when 
they did not hear Dr. Chalmers, imputed to him doctrines which they 
disliked, but which he never held, now that they thronged to attend 
him, imputed to him those favourite notions and prejudices of tiieir 
own, to which he had just as little clur-n. 

The grand feature in the theology of Dr. Chalmers, apart from his 
power as a practical divine, is his meeting the sceptic on grounds, and 
combating him with weapons, to which he cannot object. Instead of 
faking up what is called the internal evidence of Christianity, which is 
a matter of feeling and not of argument, he rests the whole upon the 
external^ upon that which has the same evidence as any otlier 1‘act; 
and the truth being demonstrated upon this basis, cannot be shaken. 
Now we know, that this was the mode In which lie proposed lo treat 
the subject, for w^e heard him mention it, a long lime previous to liis 
illness. 

Not very long aiYer his recovery, Dr, Chalmers married a lady 
who.se maiden name was Pratt; with her he got a small addition to 
his fortune, and a great deal to the comforts of iiis home; in which 
there were no more double dishes of salt-fish, or borrowing of John 
Bouthron’s “ kail }>otand as he had less occasion to go abroad for 
society, his health was soon, in a great measure, restored. 

In a few years he was invited to St. John’s Church, Glasgow, (which 
had just been built,) in a manner higlily complimentary to his talents ; 
and though many of his friends dissuaded him, from an itlca tiiat the 
labour would be too much for his bodily strength, and tried to persuade 
him that he would be more useful living in comparative literary ease 
at Kilmeny, be resolved, at all hazards, to go. The impression which 
he made at Glasgow was very great; and his fame soon spread over 
the whole country. When he visited London, the hold that he took on 
the minds of men was tjnite unprecedented. It was a time of strong 
political feeling; but even that was unheeded, and ail parties thronged 
to hear the Scottish preacher. The very best judges were not prepared 
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for Uio display that they heard. Canning and Wilberforce went to¬ 
gether ; and got into a pew near the door. The elder in attendance 
stoorl close by the pew. ChoJmors began in his usual unpromising 
way, l)y stating a few nearly self-evident propositions, neither in the 
choicest language, nor in the most impressive voice. “ If this be all/' 
said (banning to Ins companion, “ it will never Chalmers went on: 
the shuffling of the congregation gradually subsided. He got into the 
muss of his subject; his weakness became strength ; his hesitation was 
turned info energy ; and, bringing the. whole volume of his mind to bear 
upon it, lie poured ft)r(h a torrent of the most close and cciiclusive 
argument, brilliant witli all the exuberance of an imagination which 
ranged over all nature for illustrations, and yet managed and applied 
each of them with the same unerring dexterity, as if that single one had 
been the study of a whole life. “The tartan beats iis/^ said Canning, 

we have no ])reaching like that in England.'* 

The measure of his pulpit celebrity wfes now full; and after about 
two years in Glasgow, during which he published several works, he 
was a])pointed to the chi^6eW)f Moral Philosophy in St. Andrew's. Of 
his conduct there we are not informed ; but we are inclined to think 
that the place was too confined for him. In Edinburgh his office is 
more im])ortant; and if his life be continued, he will do much to extend 
sound and liberal views among the Scottish clergy. Of his tolerance 
we have just had an example. 


TOUJOURS PERDRIX. 

We have all been occupied for a great many years in considering 
whether we ought to emancipate the Catholics from their disabilities. 
Lei us at last begin to think whether it is not high time to emancipate 
ourselves from the discussion of them. My respectable and popish 
cousin, Arthur iWCarinick, inhabits a cliarming entresol in the Rue 
St. llonore, where he copies Veruet and reads Delavigne, dreams of 
Pauline Latour, and spends six hundred a year in the greatest freedom 
imaginable : yet, because he is not yet entitled to frank letters and ad¬ 
dress the speaker’s cliair, Arthur M'Carmick wants to be emancipated. 
J, whom fate and a profession confine in my native country, am fettered 
by the thraldom, and haunted by the grievance,.at every turn I take. 
In vain I fly from the doors of parliament, and make a circuit of five 
miles, to avoid (he very echo of the County Meeting: my fiiend in the 
club, and my mistress in the ball-room, the ballad singer in the street, 
and the preacher in the pu)])it, all combine to harass my nerves, and 
weary my forbearance; even J)r, Somnolent wakes occasionally after 
dinner, to indulge in a guttural gnurmur concerning martyrdom and the 
Real Presence ; and Sir Roger, wlieii the hounds are at fault, reins up 
at iny side, and harks back to the iievolution of 1638. Our very ser¬ 
vants wear our ])rejudiccs as constantly as our cast clothes, and our 
tradesmen otfer us their theories more punctually than their bills. Not 
H week ago, my groom assured me that there was no reason to be 
alarmed, for the Pope lived a great way off; and my barber on the 
same day hinted, that he knew as much as most people, and that all he 
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knew was this, that if ever the Catholics were uppermost, they would 
play the old bear with the Church. I could not sleep that nio^ht for 
thinking of Ursa Major and the beast in the Revelations. Yet I, because 
I may put on a silk gown wlionever it shall please his Majesty to adorn 
me in such radiant attire, and because, some twenty years hence, I may 
have hope to be in the great council of the nation, the mouth-piece ot 
some two or three dozen of independent individuals,—I, forsooth, am 
to petition for no emancipation. 

There are persons who cannot bear the unintcrru}>led ticking of a 
pendulum in their chamber. The sustained converse of a wife vexes 
many. I have heard of a prisoner who was driven m id by the con¬ 
tinued plashing of water against the wall of his cell. Such things are 
lively illustrations of the disquiet 1 endure. It is not that I am 
thwarted in an argument or beat on a division; it is not that 1 have a 
horror of innovation or a hatred of intolerance: you are welcome to 
trample upon my o])inions if you will not tread upon my Iocs. I will 
waltz witli any fair Whig who has a tolerable ear and a pretty figure, 
and I will gladly dine with any septuagenlirtan Tory who is liberal in 
his culinary system and puts no restrictions upon his cellar. The 
Question kills me; no matter in what garb or ui'der what banner it 
come. Brunswick and Liberator, reasoner and declaiiner, song and 
speech, pamphlet and sermon,—I hate them all. 

Look at that handsome young man who is so ]ileaRantly settling 
himself arhis table at the Travellers*. He spends two hours daily upon 
his curls, and the rings on his fingersVould make manacles for a bm- 
glar : surely he has no leisure for the affairs of the nation. The waiter 
has just disclosed to his view the anguilles cn niatclotte, and tlie steward 
is setting down beside him the pint of Johaimisberg. And he only 
arrived yesterday from Versailles; it is impossible he can have been 
infected in less than four-and-twenty hours. Alas! there is the Coiiricr 
extended beside his plate: and the dish grows cold and the wine grows 
warm, while Morrison sympathizes with the feelingvS of the Home Se¬ 
cretary, or penetrates the mysteries of the Attorney Gencrarspliilippic. 
Watch Lady Lansquenet as she takes up her liand from llic wliist- 
table. With what an cxtacy of delight does she marshal tlie brocaded 
warriors who are the strength of her battle ; how indignantly does slic 
thrust into their appointed station the more ignoble combatants, who 
are distinguished, like hackney-coachcs, only by their number; how 
reverenlially does she draw towards her those three last lingering cards, 
as if tlie magic alchemy of delay were of power to transmute a spado 
into a club, or exalt a plebeian into a prince. Then, with what an 
air of anxiety docs she observe the changes and chances of ilie con¬ 
test; now flushed witli triumph, now palsied with alarm; and be¬ 
stowing aUernatcly upon her adversary and her ally equal shares of 
her impartial indignation. Lady Ld'nsquenet is neither pretty, nor 
young, nor musical, nor literary. She does not know a Raphael from 
a Teniers, nor a scene by Shakspeare from a melody by Moore. Yet 
to me she seems the most coiiversible person in the room ; for at least 
the Question is nothing to Lady Lansquenet. One may ask wliat<!ier 
winnings have been without fear. I have lost,*' says her Ladyship, 
“ twenty points* I am seldom so unfortunate; but what could I ex*" 
pect, you know—with a Popish partner*'! 
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I will go and see Frederic Marston. He has been in love for six 
weeks. In ordinary cases, I shrink with an unfeigned horror from the 
conversation of a lover—barley broth is not more terrible to an Alch r- 
inan, nor metaphysics to a blockhead, nor argument to a wit. JJut 
now% in mere self-defence, I will go and see Frederic Marston. He 
will talk of wood-pigeons and wildernesses, of eye-brows and ringlets, 
of sympathies and quadrilles, of “ meet me by moon-light!’' and the 
brightest eyes in the world. 1 will endure it all; for he will have no 
thouglit to waste upon the wickedness of the Duke of Wellington, or 
the disfranchisement of Larry O'Shane. So I spoke in the bitterness 
of my heart; and after a brief and painful struggle with a Treasury 
clerk in the Hayrnarket, and a* narrow escape in Regent-street from 
the heavy artillery of a Somersetshire divine, I flung myself into my 
old school-fellow’s arm-chair, and awaited his raptures or bis appre¬ 
hensions, iis patiently as the wrecked mariner awaits the lions or the 
savages, when he has escaped from the Jbillow and the blast. “ My 
dear fellow,’’ said my unhappy friend, and pointed, as he spoke, to a 
letter which was lying op^ on the table ; “ I am the most miserable 
of fortune’s playthings. It is but a week since every obstacle was 
removed. The dresses were bespoken; the ring was bought; the 
Dean had been applied to, and the lawyer was at work, i had writ¬ 
ten out ten copies of an advertisement, and sold Hambletonian for half 
his value. A plague on all uncles! Sir George has discovered ‘ an 
insuperable objection.’ One may guess his meaning withiout com¬ 
ment.*’ * 

“ Upon my life, not I—have you criticized his Correggio?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Have you abused his claret?” 

“ Never.” 

“ You have thinned his preserves then ?” 

“ I never carried a gun there!” 

" Or sle])t while his chaplain was preaching?” 

“ 1 never sat in his pew.” 

A horrible foreboding came over me. I sat in silent anticipation of 
the blow which was to overwhelm me. “ Oh my dear friend,” said 
Frederic, after a long pause, “ why was I born under so fatal a planet ? 
And why did my second cousin sign that, infernal petition?” 

My father’s ancient and valued friend, Martin Marston, Esq, of 
Marston Hull, has vegetated for forty years in his jjaternal estate in 
the west of England, proud and happy in the eiijoyinont of every 
thing which makes the life of a country gentleman enviable. He is 
an upright magistralc, a kind master, a merciful landlord, and a hearty 
friend. If you believe his neighbours, he has not been guilty of a 
fault for ten years, but when he forgave the butler who plundered his 
plate-closet; nor uttered a couqflaint for twenty, except when the 
gout drove him out of his saddle, and compelled him to take refuge in 
the pony-chair. If his sou were iiftt the readiest Grecian at West¬ 
minster, he was nearly the best shot in the county ; and if his daugh- 
Icr^iad little interest in the civil dissensions of the King’s Theatre, 
and thought of Aimack’s much as a metropolitan thinks of Tiinbuc- . 
too, they had nevertlieless as much beauty as one looks for in a jmrt- 
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ner, and quite as many accomplishments as one wants in a wife. Mr. 
Marston has always been a liberal politician; partly because his own 
studies and connection have that way determined him, and partly be¬ 
cause an ancestor of his bore a command in the Parliamentary army,, 
at the battle of Edgehill. JJut his principles never interfered with his 
comforts. He had always a knife and fork for the Vicar, a furious 
higfh-church man ; and suffered his next neighbour, a violent Tory, to 
talk him to sleep without resistance or remonstrance,—in consequence of 
which Dr, Gloss declared he had never* found any man so open to 
convictipn, and Sir Walter vowed that old Marston was the only Radi¬ 
cal that ever listened to reason. 

When I visited Marston Hall two months ago, on my road to 
Penzance, matters were strangely altered in the establishment. 
I found the old gentleman sitting in his library with a huge bundle of 
printed placards before him, and" a quantity of scribbled paper lying 
pn his table! The County fleeting was in agitation, and Mr. Marston, 
tq tlw astonishment of every one, had determined to take the field 
against bigotry and persecution. He jyas composing a speech. 
Poachers were neglecterl, and turnip-stealers forgotten; his favourite 
fionga echoed unheeded, and the urn simmered in vain- He hunted 
authorities, he consulted references, he hammered periods into shape, 
he strung metaphors together like beads, he translated, he transcribed. 
He was determined that if the good folk of the West remained unen¬ 
lightened j the fault should not rest upon his shoulders. Every pursuit 
and .amtisement were at an end. ^^lahad been planning a new line of 
road, through part of his etate, but the labourers were now at a stand¬ 
still ; and he had left off reaclilig in the middle of the third volume of 
the Disowned. I found that Sir Walter had not dined at his table for 
five weeks; and when I talked of accompanying his party to the parish 
church on Sunday, Emily silenced me with a look, and wj^pered that 
her papa read the prayers at home now, for that Dr. Gloa^B^ a detest¬ 
able fanatic, who went about getting up petitions. Mr. Mars^.^ could talk 
al>out nothing but the Ouestion, and the speech he meant to make upon 
it.—Talk of the dangers of Popery/' he said,—“ why old Tom 
Sarney, who died the other day, was a Papist; I hunted with him for 
ten years j never saw a man ride with better judgment. When I had 
that horrid tumble at Fen Brook, if Tom Sarney had not been at my 
sidie^ my Protestant neck would not have been worth a whistle that day. 
Danger, forsooth! They are Papists at Eastwood Piirk, you knovi ; and 
if my son's word is to be credited, there is one pretty Catholic there 
who would save nt least one heretic from the bon-fire. My tenant 
Connell is a Papist:—never flinches at Lady-diiy and Michaelmas. 
Lady Dryburgh is a Papist; and Dr. Gloss says she keeps a Jesuit in 
her house;—^by George, sir, she may have a worse faith than I, but 
she contrived to give twice as many, blankets to the poor last Christ¬ 
mas, And so I shall tell my friends from the hustings next week.” 

When I observed the report of the proceedings at the County Meet- 
ingp'iiithe newspaper, a fortnight afterwards, I find only that Mr. 
Macstbn/' spoke amidst considerable uproar.” But I learn A-om pri¬ 
vate chahiij^s that his speech has been by no means thrown away.*'For 
it is qubtitd/with much emphasis by his game-keeper, and it occupies 
thirtaea do^Iy written pages in Emily’s album. P, 0, 
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In tlie course of some excursidns on the coast of Asia Minor, in llw 
autumn of 1827, I chanced to establish my quarters, for awhile, at a 
small town, called by the Turks Chcsme (An^lice, the fountains.) In 
reference to classical antiquity, I may mention, that ChesmtJ lies Jie-» 
tween Erythrai and Tons, wliicli once ranked among’ the fairest cities 
of the “ elegant Ionia. * Ir^ modern history it is distinguished as 
having been the scene of the destruction of the Ottoman fleet by the 
Russians, on the 7th of July, 1770. Its mercantile c^ebrity, 
wliich is of greater advantage tlmn its ancient or modern recollections, 
is derived from an extensive trade in raisins; nearly all that fruit, 
denominated iii England Smyrna raisins, being the product of its 
iicighljourhood, and sliipped at Chesn^, It is situated on a narrow 
creek, opposite to the uufortimate island an^l city of Scio, from which 
it is about nine miles distant. 


By the kindtiess of my friend Mr. P. W-, I was tolerably lodged 

in the house of a Turk, who had* vacated it for his use. In this 
Eastern mansion were many strange things ; but the strangest of all 
was an old Greek we *cngaged as servant, who acted as valet, cook, 
and groom, and who was culli'd Barba Yorgbi (Uncle (ieorge.) 
'I’liis man, I was informed, had been on board the ship of the Captain 
Pasha, when the Greek (Captain Canaris blew the lofty Moslemin into 
the air, olf Scio. It is not oflen^onc has an opportunity of learning 
details from tlie survivor of such a night—besides, the peculiarity of 
his apr|^earancc and planner, his intelligence, and a rude but striking 
sort ot elo(|ucnce he possessed, interested me. One evening, there¬ 
fore, I invited him to come into my room, and discuss the narrative of 
his life at length. 

I^caving his slippers at the door, Barba Yorgbi advanced to the 
upper end of the room, sat down cross-legged on a low sofa, cleared 
his throat with a glass of Scio rakie, and began his tale, which Was, 
indeed, one of adventure and woe. But as this narrative was of great 
leiiglli, and the reader in England may not have all the leisure and 
taste fur a “ long story” thatl had in my Asiatic solitude, I will hastily 
dispatch the early adventures, and merely let Barba Yorgbi tell him¬ 
self the last and most interesting of them.—lie was a native of 
Chesnu’, and the son of respectable Greek parents of the place. Ilis 
father died when he was about twelve years of age ; his mother soou 
followed, and he was left a helpless orphan. By the assistance of a 
chnritcihle relation, he was shii)ped on board a Turkish saccolevu, 
where he was exposed to brutal treatment. In process of time, he 
rose from cabin-boy to the rank of sailor; and in that capacity visited 
Smyrna, Scio, and most of the Grec]^ islands. In some of these places 
he picked up money; but among the famous swimmers and sponge- 
divers of the islands of Calynma and St;yi^^bio, he improved himself in 
an ac(|nircment (i. e. swimming) to which he was destined twice to 
owe his life, and in a rare manner: the first time'was in his young 
days, at Stanchio. Getting into a love scrape, and being pursued by 
the enraged relatives of the fair islander (by night,) he leaped into the 
sea, and made for the opposite island of Calymna,' swimming farther, 
and probably faster, from his mistress ilian ever did the enamoured 
ArniL, 1829 2 B 
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Leander, of swimminp memory, to his. The distance from one island 
to the other is more than five miles ; but luiviuf!: rested on one of the 
two small islets about midway between them, he reached at last the 
island of Calymna. ^ 

After this important adventure he became more prudent in his love, 
and (as men will do) more careful of his money. By dint of labour, 
and economy, he more than once acquired what, in his humble ideas, 
was wealth,—but as often was he reduced, by misfortune and op¬ 
pression, to his primitive poverty. At last, however, when he was 
pennylcss and almost liopeless, a relation, who in his life-time had 
never given him any thing but a jiaras"^y and a deal of good advice, 
on dying left him the property he Could no longer keep, and which, of 
the two, he would rather have fall into Yorghi’s hands than into the 
sultan’s coders. Barba Yoro-hi now became a ship-owner and mer¬ 
chant; and being well to do in the world, soon foutul a wife at the 
village of Aya-Paraskevis (clt»se to Chesme,) who brought an addition 
to his fortune of a good house and an extensive vineyard. The Greek 
c6iq)lehad a daugliter—an only child. After describing, in an affecting 
manner, his boundless aHectioii for tlie offspring of liis old age, the 
brilliant projects ho formed, and the liopes he eiAertained, poor Yorghi 
terminated his sad tale thus :— 

You shall hear. Sir, how cruelly all these ho[)es were blighted,—how 
my proud confidence was humbled to the dust, and howl became the 
lonely, wretched, besotted old mail you now sec me. 

On a day fatal for us, an affray took place in our village (Aya-Pa¬ 
raskevis, inhabited solely by Greeks,) in which a Turk of some 
consetpience was* killed, and two of his attendants wounded, I was 
absent at the time, shooting ])artridgcs with my wife’s brother, 
on the hill of Alacchitta, but when I arrived and heard tlie 
fact, 1 trembled at the certain conscqucuces. It was true the 
Turk had been killed in an attempt to commit the grossest 
injury upon a beautiful (ircek girl of tlie village, by her relations, 
and a young man lier lover; and that they wlio had done the deed, 
and she who had been the innocent cause, had prudently taken flight. 
But I too well knew the vindictive spirit of the Turks, the compre¬ 
hensiveness of Turkish justice, its eagcriicRs on every occasion to cHect 
an avaniahy to drain money right or wrong, and to use the advan¬ 
tages of force to the utmost extent. The most, however, that 1 and 
my wife apprehended, (and that to us blind, avaricious fools that we 
were, seemed a mighty evil,) was, that we, from our comparative 
wealth, should be obliged to contribute largely to the fine to be im¬ 
posed on the village, for a transaction in which we had no more to do 
than if we had been living in the saltan’s palace at Staniboul.—Oh, 
God I this would have been nothirig—nothing ! At a late hour in the 
evening, a numerous body of furious Turks rushed into the village, 
discharging their fire-arms in rfll directions, as is their wont- A pistol- 
bail penetrated through one of my slight shutters, and struck my He- 
my lovely—my innocent—my happy child! who, sj^arcely 
comprehending the alarm other parents, had fallen quietly asleep on 
a sofa by the window. One shrill shriek, which still ring-s in my ears, 

• Para i« the smallest Turkish coin; forty go to a piaster, and a piaster is mw less 
than four-pence English, 
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and Inrnf? my blood to ice, warned us of our unutterable woe! She 
threw' herself off the sofa towards me, and expired at my feet. Oh, 
Sir, }ou liave never known whtit is pain if you have not felt the agony, 
the marlncsR of a fond father ! What succeeded around us for some 
time I have no idea, and, had it not been for the care of our servant 
and a friend or two who ran into our apartment, we should have ex*- 
])iro(l, lying prostrate by the side of our child, in the flumes that had 
already reached our liouse from the deserted residence of the fugitives 
that the Turks had set fire to. When made sensible, I took my darling 
in my arms, and we went into the garden behind the house; there, 
on the bare ground, with the cdld, pallid, blood-stained corpse on my 
knees, I sat in mute despair, heedless of the destruction of my pro- 
])er(y, and of all the horrors committing in the village. Thus passed 
the night. When tlic morning dawned, the hour at which, in my 
hapjiy days, I had been accustomed to ari^e, and, ere repairing to the 
biisincsH of the day, to kiss my sweet little slumberer—heaven 
and earlh ! what a scene did its hateful light disclose! Could it, in¬ 
deed, be slie? my rose, iny brilliahl floweret—my darling—late so full 
of life, and now colourless, inanimate as the marble of the fountain ! 
was it possible? C'Oldd a morsel of dull lead, .scarcely larger than the 
black of her eye, work such a change us this? could the art 

of man do so much and so ,soon ? Hut it was even so—she was 
(lead—dead! and the blood that stained my hands, my •face, my 
])()som, was her life's blood. My brain was bewildered; and when 
my friends consolingly said, IJelenizza would be a saint in heaven, I 
could not comprelieiul how her j>nrc, holy spirit could he severed or 
separated from the jnirc, angelic form I still clasped in my arms. 

In the course of the morning some neighhours came to inform me 
of the aga’s will, and of the sum I was expected to contribute; for 
even the Turks had not heart to lace the wretchedness they had made. 
I took llic money from my casket, which the attention of my servant 
or Iriends (and none of mint?) had rescued from the fire, and mecha¬ 
nically counted out the ])ieces. It was a heavy sum, but it cost me 
not a thought; I could have thrown all that was left to me at my op- 
])ressovs’ lect with the same indid’ercnce. We were carried (the re¬ 
mains of my llelenizza, my wife, and myself) to a neighboui^s house, 
(Mirs being a heap of ruins, Tlie women engaged themselves in pre- 
parali(ms for the funeral, and at the evening hour, borne down with 
grief, I staggered after the flower-covered corpse of my child to 
the grave. As she lay extended on her little bier, by the side of the 
(hirk ])it, which the i)ncRis were sanctifying with prayer and incense, 
and holy w ater, tlie rosy glow of the setting sun flushed over her lace; 
it Avas .so like the glow of infantile health when in repose, that again 
I could not uiiderstand she was steeping for ever; but they lowered 
her into the grave, laid the pillow under her head, placed the cross 
on her breast, and hid my child froin^my sight. Even then, so near 
did my state of mind approach to madness, that, had I not been re- 
.‘•Iruijjed, I would have torn up the cold earth and the hated boards that 
concealed her, to attempt, if yet the warmth of a father’s embrace—a 
father’s heart—could not recall her to light and life. But I afflict you, 
sir, and will touch lightly on tlie rest of Iny sorrows, 

2B2 
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TSie Joss of her child smd her fortune, and my dissipation and pro¬ 
fusion, for it was only when stupified by wine that I could find peace, 
and for the remnant of my property I cared nothing, soon sent my 
wife to her daughter’s resting place. I continued to live on in an 
alternation of drinking ahd sleeping, for I dared not face the 
horrors of my solitary room, or lay me down on my lowly conch 
until the potent wine cup had deluged memory and reflection—had 
fallen from my unsteady hand ; and when sleep, by far the kinder of 
my two friends, abandoned me, I returned instantly to wine. In this 
mode of^life I persisted, until I had not a j>ara left me in the world, 
and it was only the pressure of want, Ihc gnawings of famine, that 
aroused me once more to exertion—to the duties and labours of a 
poor man’s life ; though several times I would fain have lai(f myself 
down to die, even by the painful death of hunger. When I did look 
about me, to see what I could do, an Ipsariot captain, who had known 
me many years, suggested that I might embark as a pilot, a post 
which my long experience in the Archipelago, my acquaintance with 
all its scattered islands and narrow pas^ges, must certainly qualify 
me for. A pilot, tijerefore, I became, and again threaded through 
the Cyclades, sometimes witli fair weather, sometimes with foul; 
sometimes with a good, friendly caj)tain, who would share his cheering 
glass with me,—sometimes with a penurious brute, who would set me 
on shorep with iny body shrunk froni*^want of food, and my belly 
swollen with unwholesome water; with Imperialists, Fyencb, Eng¬ 
lish, with Italians, Spaniards, and God knows what other nations. 
In this way I contrived to live: busy and dangerous occupations, a 
rapid variety in associates and scenes, and, more than all, the course 
of time, tempered the poignancy of my afflictions, and having saved 
a little money, about seven years ago, I thought of returning to this, 
my native place, to rest awhile in peace,—to breathe my last where 
my Ilelcnizza had been,—to recommend some kind being to see me 
laid by her side. With this idea 1 undertook a voyage (which I 
intended should be my last) to the Dardanelles. My usual good 
fortune went with me; we were detained by a Turkish frigate ; the 
Turkish fleet was in want of pilots, and some kind friend mentioned my 
qualifications in a flattering manner. I was ordered on board the frigate, 
and, instead of returning to Chesme, was carried to Constantinople, 
thence to conduct, where they might list, the tyrants to whom I had 
so many obligations. Diit I am wrong, I should not say conduct, as 
the Turks will hardly ever deign to listen to their pilot. For my part, 
I do not know what they want with a pilot at all, unless it be to have 
the pleasure of cutting off his head, when, by their own ignorance, 
they have run their ship upon u rock. A short time after our arrival at 
Constiintinople, I was twinsferred to a large ship of the line, which had 
been laid up for years, but was now destined logo somewhere, and do 
something, though the where apd the what w ere not yet decided; 

had it not been for the Greek revolution, it might have been long 
ere she had emerged from the Dardanelles, or my pilot-craft been 
exercised in any ibiug but an occasional sail to the Prince’s Iskmds, 
or some such other trip, to contribute to the splendour and pleasure 
of a blooming holiday, , 
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You ere aware. Sir, that before our revolution, all the aeanien of the 
Ottoman navy were Greeks, the Turks confining themselves to the 
more noble occupation of firing the guns, and despising all the 
nautical portion of the service, as a thin|f far beneath them. When 
the rising of our nation became generally known, many of these sailors 
fled, as opportunity offered, from the ships of the tyrant to those of 
their countrymen. The condition of those who could not escape 
became dreadful; the Turks, though they knew they could not do 
without their services, were unable to repress their hate anc^rcvcngei 
Whenever intelligence came of any success obtained by our brethren 
in (ireece, the pistol and yata*glian were sure to go to work among 
us. &en in times of no extraordinary excitement I have seen a man 
cut d* n by my side, merely because the Turk imagined his features 
bore an expression of joy or triumj)h. A word of sympathy in the 
cause of his country, that might cscf^pe a Greek, ensured him 
instant death. Indeed, no state could well be worse than ours ; and 
what aggravated its bitterness beyond endurance, was, that we were 
to he made, in the hands of our tyrants, the means of carrying ruin 
and death to our friends ami countrymen. If we turned our eyes 
towards the shore, eherewus nothing calculated to console us there* 
The turbulent populace of the immense capital was burning with the 
fiercest of passions, and eager for blood and pillage; every day saw 
some of the noblest or richest of our unhappy caste fall unresisting vic¬ 
tims ; and the blood of the ministers of our holy religion, even of the 
venerated head of our church, w as shed with remorseless profusion. But, 
to continue iny story.—It was on board of tlic ship where I, and about a 
hundred other Greeks, were compelled to serve, that the Captain Pashn 
embarked early in the year of 182*2, Shortly afterwards the strong fleet, 
that was then all ready, set sail. Tiic first place tliat the long gathering 
tempest fell ui)on was the island of Scio, and every body knows with 
what vioI«ice it fell. The scenes of horror that were played off there, 
for the space of six weeks, have been made familiar to the world ; and, 
coupled with the more recent destruction of Ipsara, the fall of Scto 
will long be held as the very perfection of atrocity, beyond which it 
would be difficult even for fiends to proceed. By day I heard 
the shrieks of the fleeing, and the curses of the pursuers; the supplica¬ 
ting voices of women, children, and old men, dying away in the short, 
tremulous cry of death's agony. Day after day I heard the irregular 
discharge of musketry, with, nowand then, the deep roar of artillery ; 

I heard the crash of stately houses, as their marble walls fell to the 
earth ; I saw the smoke extend in dense masses over the fair city, and 
rise, at intervals, from the pleasant villas and olive groves, from the 
bright gardens of oranges and citrons, and from the bosquets of tlie 
favourite mastic. « ^ 

But by night how fearful was the spectacle! The murderer reposed 
from his bloody labours; a deathly silence reigned, broken, occasionally, 
by the loud crackling of the consuming fire, the fall of a building, or 
the savage cry of some Asiatic sentinel. The flames rose high tVom 
toWfer and grove, lighting up the destruction they were making; they, 
ditrted in broad, red jnasses across the channel that divides the island 
from the main, and reflected on the black sides and lofly summit of 
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Cage Karabournou. Then I saw consumin|? the beautiful city, the 
fairest^ the ^wlitest of all the Levant, where, at diflerent periods of my 
ufe, I had passed many a ha|)py day ; tfieu I saw the ravage of the 
destructive element among those lovely gardens, the odour of whose 
fruit trees had so often saluted me across the calm waves, charmed my 
senses, and given me the ])leasant assurance that I was approaching 
home. Many and many a time, as 1 have been sailing out of the bay 
of Smyrna, have I scented, at the distance of miles, the sweet blossoms of 
the orange tree, the cUrou, and the almond, that were prodigal of beauty 
and weallh to the dwellers iii the happy island of Scio. What had the 
marble halls and iuolleusivc plants done that they should thus be de¬ 
stroyed! One would have thought that the love of possessions on Id 
have saved them, and that the Turks, contenting themsolx^ with 
wrenching them from those who had built and planted the^, would liave 
Stayed the hand of injury, and keijt them for their own use and 
eiyoyment. But it is part of their brutal character to delight in 
destruction; perhaps, they arc anxious to efface works they themselves 
know not how to imitate; they may liavc considered the symmetric, 
elegant, comfortable edifices a reproach to their own paltry construc¬ 
tions of lath and mortar: perhaps,—but why sj)ccidale on the motives 
of their barbarity? the lact is,—and alas! how often has it been 
proved of late years—the Turk ever finishes with fire what he has 
begun with the sword, and so soon as he has pillaged the money and 
jewels, and secured such women as ipay have charms for his brutal 
lust, or who he imagines will sell well, he hastens to render the scene of 
his triumph a heap of desolate ruins. To do this in Scio required Inird 
work, and the perverse industry which the Turks displayed to accom¬ 
plish their purpose was truly astonishing. The houses, l>eing well built 
of hard stone and marble, with scarcely any wood in them but the doors 
and window-frames, were very difficult to burn; they had the bariiarous 
constancy of purpose to return to the same building five, ton, or 
fifteen days, successively, and even after all, the strong outer walls are 
nearly all yet standing, I except, however, the palace of the Bisho]>, 
where the short assemblies of the Greek people were held, and the 
Greek college, in which, before our troubles, from four to five 
hundred youths of Scio, and other islands of the Archij)elago, were 
educated; these two edifices were rased to the ground—not a stone 
was left upon another. It is a sad thing now, Sir, as you must have 
felt, to walk through that dcsolalc town ; to see those smoked, 
scorched, skeletons of houses that were once so beautiful. When I 
was IherCy a few days ago, I walked through street after street and 
did not meet a human being, I started a covey of partridges in the 
Strada de* Primati, which I had known so populated and gay. I saw 
an unowned starved bitclf giving suck to her miserable litter in the 
Corner of a marble paved hall, that liad belonged to a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, and which I had seen frequented, in other days, by a large and 
handsome family^ and numerous and smiling friends. Sturdy shoots 
of the wild fig-tree had sprung up within the holy church ; the floor 
,waa oyetigrown witli nettles, weeds hung from the walls, swarms^ of 
ioaccta were seen rushing to their secret holes, and an odious black 
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snake lay coiled on the very altar stone I I could have wept to sec 
such chanp^es. 

Before I proceed to finish my adventures, there is one particular 
story of the massacre of Scio" which I must tell yovi, because it is not 
generally known, and because I can answer for its authenticity, having 
seen the villains before the scowl and flush of anger were off* their 
countenances, and having heard the recital as it fell, without 
expression of relenting* or remorse, from tlie Ii])s of the murderers. A 
party of about a dozen Turlvs had taken, among other female captivc$» 
a young lady of extreme beauty, and could not agree tp whose 
lot she should full, each being; iiillamed with a desire of ])ossesBing so 
fair a prize, and determined not to relinquish her to anotlier. After ii 
long violent altercation they grew^ furious, and were drawing their 
arms to fight among themselves, when one of them proposed, that, as 
they could iSt>t all obtain her, nobody should, and that, to pre^ 
vent further quarrelling, they should shoot her. This being unani- 
mously agreed to, the barbarians went into the room where the poor 
creature was, already well nigh dead with fear; each of them dis^' 
charged his pistol at her, and left her a disfigured corse. 

I now, Sir, come to the night on which our brave Canaris took his 
signal vengeance on the Turks for llie cruellies they liad committed, 
and were then committing, against us. A terrible night, Sir, it was. 
When 1 look back to it, it seems like some horrible dream; such a 
dream as might visit a guilty soul, when labouring under‘remorse of 
eonscicnee, and the dread of everlasting perdition; a vision 
of the day of judgment; a scene of the deep abyss of un- 
(jucncliahlc ilame, from which may the Virgin and saints deliver us! 
The Turkish ileet was lying (quietly and unsuspectingly at anchor oil’ 
Scio, on a fine night, in the month of June; the hour was waxing 
very late; the colfec-shops on board had ceased to give out the 
chibouques and eiqis ; llie Turks were rejmsing, huddled together 
like sheep, on (he decks; the Captain Pasha had retired to his 
splendid cabin, his officers had ibllowed his example j no regular 
watch being ever kept onboard a Tuikish man of war. I, and a few 
Greek lads, still lingered on the uj)pcr dock, and, for want of better 
amusement, were watching the progress of a dark sail, which we saw 
emerge from the Spulmadore Islands, and bear down the channel incur 
direction. She came stilly on, approaching us nearer and nearer, and we 
kept gazing at her, without, however, apprehending any thing, until we 
saw another sail in sight, and perceived that the vessel wc hud first made 
out was hauling up in such a manner as would soon bring her right 
alongside our lofty three-decker. I then ventured to go below and 
speak to one of the Turkish oflicera. This gentleman cursed me for 
disturbing him, called me a fool, and aftci; speaking disrespectfully 
of the mother that bore me, gn'imbled out that they must be merchant 
vessels from Smyrna, turned himself on his other side, and fell again 
to sleep. Still the suspicious ship’came on nearer and nearer; I 
spoke to some of the men, who replied much in the same manner 
as 6he officer had done, wondering what I had got into my head, to 
he running about breaking people’s rest at such a time of the night.' 
What more could I do ? 
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When I again ascended the quarter deck, the vessel was close astern 
—irtthin hail. She was a large brig, as black as Satan, hut not a soul 
cOuld I see on board except the man ati,he helm. Of iny own accord, 

I cried out to them to hold off, or he would be split to pieces against 
U9. No answer was returrfcd, but, favoured by a gentle breeze, on 
came the brig, silent and sombre as the grave. Whilst fixing my eyes 
intently on these incomprehensible proceedings, I saw the helmsman 
leave his post, having secured his tiller hard u-port—the next instant 
I heard a noise like that made by the manning of oars—then I saw a 
boat drop astern from under the lee of the brig—and ere I could again 
draw breath, the brig struck violently.against our side, to which (by 
means I could not then conceive) she became at once attache^like a 
crab, or the many-armed polypus. Before one third of the sluWJeriug 
Turks were aroused, before a dozen of them liad seized their pikes 
and' spars to detach the dangerous neighbour—she exp^ed !—A dis¬ 
charge—a fire—a shock, like*the mighty eruption of some vast volcano, 
rose from the dark, narrow bosom, and quickly she was scattered in 
minute fragments, high in the astonished, but jdacid heavens, wide 
over the sea, and among our decks and rigging—destroyed herself in 
the act of destroying, though we could see the liands that had directed 
and impelled the movement of the dreadful engine pulling fast away 
ill the boat. They might have taken it more coolly, for the Turks had 
other mutters to think of, than pursuing them—our sliip was on a blaze 
—the flanres were running like lightning along our rigging, and had 
seized on so many parts at once, tlfat the confused crew knew not 
where to direct their attention. The Captain Pasha rushed upon deck 
like a man who had heard tlic sound of the last trumpet; he did not, 
however, lose much time in beating his forehead and tearing his beard; 
he proceeded with great firmness of mind to give judicious orders, but 
the fire was too widely spread, and the consternation of the crew too 
excessive to admit of any good being done. While he gave commands 
to intercept the flames that were already playing down the main-top¬ 
mast, he heard the cry from below, that the lower deck was on fire, 
and numbers of his men rushed by him and leaped into the sea. 'it 
was ill vain he ran from place to ])lace, attempting by prayers and 
threats to establish something like a unity and purpose of action—the 
fellows had lost their reason in their extreme tear.—It was all in vain that 
he drew forth bis splendid jiursc, and scattered its rich contents before 
them—what was money to a man who felt that, if he lingered for a minute, 
he should be sent into the air on the wings of gunpowder ! Some of' 
our boats had caught fire; others were lowered, and you will not 
wonder that these w'ere all swamped or upset by the numbers that 
rushed into them. Meanwhile the fire spread, and spread—at each 
instant it might reach the powder magazines—the guns too, that were 
all double-shotted or crammed with grape, began to be heated; and as 
the flames flashed over them, already went off at intervals with tre¬ 
mendous roar. The wild shrieks, curses, and phrensied actiofls of some 
of the crew ; the speechless despair, and stupid passiveness of others; 
and'tbe shrill, reckless maniac laugh (for many of them were downright 
•mad).'were horrible to witness. People may talk about Mahdmetan 
resignation, and the surprising influence of their doctrine of fatalism, 
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but, for my part, I saw little result from their boasted equanimity or firm- 
set belief: they seemed to be affected just as other mortals would have 
been in u similar tryinf^ situation, and indeed (with the exception of a 
few of superior rank among* the Turks) th^i despised Greeks shewed 
infinitely more firmness and presence of mihd than their masters. The 
far greater part of the latter leaped into the sea without reflecting^ 
whether they could swim two miles—or, indeed, wdiether they could swim 
at all, (among nearly eight hundred Turks, you may imagine, Sir, what 
a number of fat fellows there were,) and without calculating the^certain 
havoc to be committed on them in the water by the terrible discharges 
of the guns. I shall not attempt to vaunt my own courage ; I was a 
worn-oi^spirit-broken man—I was going to throw myself overboard, 
when a^reek, a townsman of mine, as brave and clever a lad as ever 
lived, caught of my arm, and drew me aside, “ What! are you mad, 
like llie stupid ^rks ?” said he in an under^tone of voice; “ if you leap 
into the wafer now, you will be either drowned in the dying grasp of 
some heavy Osmanli, or have your brains knocked out by the cannon 
shot—the ship may not blow up yet awhile; and do you not sec, that 
now^ as the cables are cut, and the wind is towards shore, we are every 
moment drifting neaBer to the island ? Come along, Yorghi! ** I fol¬ 
lowed my adviser to the bow of the ship—here 1 saw a number of 
Greeks, lianging on the bowsprit and on the rigging outside of the 
bows. We took our station with them, awaiting in almost bseathless 
silence the moment when the powdej* magazine should explode. I should 
tell you, though, that before I left the deck I saw the Captain Pasha 
make an attempt to leave the ship, in a boat that hud sustained little 
injury. Ills attendants succeeded in embarking Ins treasures and 
valuables, and he was descending the ship’s side, when a number of 
iiaiitic Turks leaped into the boat, and down she went, inahmoudiers*, 
golden coifce-cups, umber pipes, shawls, Turks, and all! It has been 
gcucrally said that lliQ Captain Pasha was killed in the boat by the fall 
fifpart of the ship*s masts ; but this, I can assure you, is not correct— 
he was blown op with the ship. As I was getting over the bows, 1 saw 
liiin through the smoke and flames, standing with his buck against the 
bulwarks, his hands crossed on his breast, and his head raised towards 
the heavens, which looked pitilessly and on fire; and one of my com- 
])auiuns afterwards assured me he saw him in the same position the 
very inoinciit before the final explosion. Of the explosion itself I can 
say little, but that it was indeed tremendous.—I remember nothing but 
a dreadful roar, an astounding shock, a burst of flames that seemed to 
tlircatcn the conflagration of the globe, and a rain of fiery matter that 
foil thick, and hissed in the troubled sea like ten thousand serpents. 
The shock tlirew iis nearly all from the hows ; some, though not many, 
were killed by the falling timbers,, the rest swam off for shore# from 
which we were still distant more than a mile. My limbs had no 
longer the strengtii and activity that 4n former times enabled me to 
swim from Stanchio to Calymna; but, with the assistance of a 
floating fragment, I did very well, and was among the foremost of the 
Greek!*»who reached the little light-house, that stands on Scio's ancient 
and Ruined mole. On looking back at the wreck, the fore-part of the skip 
aijp^ared still afloat, and the foremast erect, but they soon parted, and 

* Malimoudior; a coizi^ value 25 piastres. 
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iHe next day nothing was seen of the immense ship, but mimite and 
innumerable frag-meiits scattered on the water and on the shore of the 
island. Of alunit nine hundred persons in all, who were on board, 
only ci^,dity-t!irce escaped, and among' these, as far as I could ascer¬ 
tain, ihtre, was not one Turk! Many unfortunate Greek prisoners or 
slaves perished with the ship, and among them, three young Sciote 
children. 

My talc is told;—since that dreadful uighl my adventures have been 
of a very homely nature. I am now your servant. Sir, and hope the 
partridges I cooked for you this evening were to your taste. 
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LTIygikni:. — Fuench and Enqiish Dietetics. 

The literature of England and of France has been of late inundated 
with books on diet, regimen, digestion, and the like. On the one 
hand we have Abernethy, Hare, Wilson, Philip, Paris, James Jolm- 
son. Kitchener, and many more too numerous to purticulurize: while 
on the (^her, we have Meirieu, Simon, Ruches, Trelat, Bricheteau, 
Rostan, Halle, Ilufelaud, <Slc, ‘"A demand,” says the Political Eco¬ 
nomist, “ produces a sii])ply,” just as naturally as hunger lea<ls to eating, 
and fatigue to sleep. Precisely so it is in this instance. Now, that 
the desolating and bloody sword of war has been turned into a pruning 
liook, and the spear into a ploughshare, mankind, directing their 
energies to achievements not quite so arduous, it is true, but iulinitely 
more delightful, take Professors Gtistuldi, Beanvilliers, Jarrin, and 
Ude, for their guides; and study the divine arts of “ la Linsin%et 
la gh^itonnerie*^ What follows? A very speedy production of/ 
books without number on all and every thing connected with that 
capricious and universal organ—the stomach. Thus is the “ demand” 
established, the “ supply” is not long withheld. 

It is one thing to write a book, and another to read it; or, at all 
events, to profit by its perusal: and we very much question the utility 
(of course wc mean to the readier) of the numerous works that have 
been recently put forth ou the subject of diet. That a physician should 
write a book—especially if he have some new theory to promulgate, or 
some useful information to impart,-—is both natural and proper: and 
if he hit upon a popular and taking subject, why, ns far as he is con¬ 
cerned, tant mieuxl But it is the duty of us as reviewers—and a very 
ungracious duty it very often is—to “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” their voluminous lucubrations. In this particular case we really 
feel it a duty to “ digest” what^we read. Having, therefore, sifted the 
Mfbeat from the chaff of a large pile of dietetic works, we must repeat, 
thM— with one or two marked exceptions, we do verily suspect^—not 
only inutility, but, even the injurious effect of |l|ese oracle^^ be- 
byfittbmittingall edible articles to the vigilant jaws of 
we 9xmt detect, in almost every aubstance, some noxious uid unwhole- 
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some quality. When Mr. Acciirn published his books on the adultera¬ 
tion of (bod, garnished with that Aiarful motto—“ There M death in the 
potr' all the world was frightonod at the; communication, and regarded 
the most ordinary compound substances with extreme suspicion—not 
to say liorror. They may now look with anieye equally distrustful and 
tremulous upon the different species of meat and vegetables ; for tlie 
cunning hand of chemistry will detect in them some properties—not, 
indeed, of sophistication—for ejame Nature scorns such knavery—but 
iieverlhclcss prejudicial—that is, chemically prejudicial—to the human 
stomach. * 

But, in all this close and rigid•analysation, one trifling fact has been 
entirely overlooked; namely—that the human stomach is neither a 
crucible, nor a copper,—neither a retort, nor a furnace; neither, to 
s])eak leaniediy van leviter clausnm, nor a balneum aqnosum^ nor a 
balneum arence,—hut simply and emjdiaticfilly, as Dr, Hunter used to 
say—“ a stomach, gentlemen,— a stomach. 

There is another circumstance, also, which the sagacious dieteticians 
have neglected to consider: they have placed notliing to the account 
of the habits and feelings, nor even to the constitution of their readers. 
But this is wrong, atid decidedly unjust. If the hypocliondriac— 
heaven help him!—cannot take food without referring to some po]>u- 
lar work on diet, his situation is very similar to that of a child iu 
leading-strings; and his fears will be constantly excited by the,daugcr 
of transgression. Truly, there hatlj been much nonsense thrust upon 
mankind, by these minatory denunciations against feeding; and our 
habits, feelings, and even our most iiuioccnt inclinations, have been 
cxj)o.sed to the action of the crucible, and denounced as perilous. 

As eating has been so furiously anathematized, so also has drinkings 
and with the same bigotry, virulence, and indiscrimination. Of course, 
if taken to excess, fermented licpiors, like every thing else, become 
peBiiicious; but it shews a sad lack of wisdom to condemn the use of 
meat and drink, because their abuse is attended with ill effects. Why 
should we act and feel, as if this bountiful world, brilliant in beauty 
and overflowing in blessings, was a collection of steel-traps and spring 
guns, set to catch the body, and shoot the soul?*' Is it not much 
better and wiser, to avail ourselves of the many blessings which Pro¬ 
vidence has placed within our reach, than to sot ourselves to work, to 
delect poison in our meat, and God knows wliat in our drink?—Jt 
savours of learning, doubtless, to do all this, and of the '‘musty** air of 
the schools: but, cui bono? 


Pj’cach not to int‘ your musty rulcH, 

Vo <lronos that mould in idle coil; 

The heart is wiser tluin the schools— 

TJie senses always reason well.” 

Our "grandfathers and their progenitors were well convinced that a 
good cup of “ Sherris sack,” or musca'fine, comforted the heart and 
aided digestion; and why the same opinion should not influence wj, 
we mu^t* leave to the chemists to decide. 

Nqw« as far as we cun see, they do not do these things a whit better 
in France; and this brings us to the immediate consideratiua of the 
works before UB. 
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The reader will have already observed, that the ** Rt5sum^” placed 
at the head of this article, 5s a volume of one of those Encyclopedies,’* 
for which the French are so celebrated. In the traitk now by our 
side, there is a complete Code Hygienique —from infancy to “ the last 
sad scene of all—and tfie book does not contain so many as 270 
32mo. pa^^cs. There arc, also, at the end, a ** Biographic des M<ide- 
ciiis Ics plus ct51ebrcs qui ont ecrit sur THygiine,” and a short “ Bi¬ 
bliographic Hygitjnique, ou Catalogue Baisonnti des meilleurs ouvrages 
ecrits sur rilygiene/’ besides a very correct and rather minute index; 
and all for 3 fr. 50 c.; or about three shillings! 

It is not necessary that wc should'enter into any discussion upon 
the relative merits of the works of the several authors to whom we 
have alluded; we shall content ourselves with presenting to the reader 
the concentrated result of onr lucubrations ; and, by taldng the “ Re¬ 
sume complet d’Hygieiie I^rlvde’* for our guide, w^e shall be enabled 
to perform our task perhaps with interest and satisfaction. 

Our Gallic neighbours always “begin at the beginning;” and we 
consequently find, that not content with embodying a complete code 
of “ regies liygieniques," they first of all briefly explain the peculiari¬ 
ties of the (liirercnt stages, or epochs^” of ejfistence; then those of 
the sexes ; proceeding with those of constitution, habit, profession, 
climate and seasons; concluding with those of hereditary jiredispnsi- 
tion; aU of which are treated in so familiar a style, that “he who 
runs may read.” The whole is ])recedcd by an “ Introduction His- 
torique,” which is particularly neat, unaffected, and satisfactory. It 
embraces a brief, but comprehensive view of the various modes which 
the legislators of the ancient world, of the Persians, the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, the Grecians, the Spartans, and the Romans, adopted 
to contribute to the health and comfort of the people. It insists, also, 
upon the many advantages which must necessarily accrue from an im¬ 
plicit obedience to such reasonable and wholesome laws ; and con¬ 
cludes by enumerating the several illustrious jihilosophers who have 
deemed their time and talent not mis-spent in the inculcation of such 
doctrines, as well as in the strict and scientific examination of the 
principles upon which these doctrines are founded. Then follows a 
short description of the plan of the work, and then of the differ6nt 
compartments of the work itself, which we shall now proceed to 
consider. 

Wc shall pass over “Les notions gtiiidrales,’’ &c., and come at 
once to “ Les Fonctions de Nutrition,** which comprise a greater va¬ 
riety of subjects than would, d priori^ appear probable. Following 
the plan of our “ Resumd,** we notice, in the first place, the articles 

• Their division consists, and very sensibly so, of only five epochs, namely, 
infancy, youth, puberty, adolescence, oV manhood, and old age ; while that of the 
ancients was amplified into seven: infantia, pueHtia, adolescentia, juveutus, 
vii'ilis ffitas, senectus, et decripit Qeetas. These were related by the septenai'y 
principle of calculation; a circumstance that bears am^e proof of the close and 
'dlSgent obfiervation of these old piiiiosophera.’' The evolutions of the human 
b(^y^ if wo regu'd them carefully, are considerably influenoed by these septenary 
peineiptef ^ for instance,—we renew our icetk in the we pu¬ 

berty 9X/ourierUy and at full stature at twcniif-onf, We could go on tb end of 
the diapter^ but it is not necessary. 
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“ dea Boissons;’' and “ des boissons” are very properly defined as 
“ liquides alimentaires destinies k tJtancher la soif/’ Among the best 
and most salutary of these “ liquides alimentaires,” I'eau is, of course, 
pre-eminent. It is a universal solvent, which dilutes the contents 
of the stomach, “ et les dispose singulitjrernent h la digestion.” But 
it is by no means a simple body; there are hydrt%en and oxygen 
conjointly to contend with; and calcareous and other saline matter, 
with chalybeate, and divers o|her sophistications, not to mention cer¬ 
tain prolific animalculce. We shall go farther than this, and observe 
how ussiduoiisly human art has improved the flavour and quality of 
this “ dissolvant universeland adduce, as an example, the prepara¬ 
tions of tea and coffee. Such of our readers as imagine these luxu¬ 
ries to be merely toothsome delicacies, are marvellously mistaken ; 
let them not imagine, particularly those wlio arc of the genvsirrita- 
bile, that while they are sipping their tea, or drinking their coffee, they 
are quenching their thirst, or adding innoccrftly to their enjoyments: no 
such thing. “ Le cafe et le tht^ sont generalement nuisibles aux iudivi- 
dus irritables, h ceux qui ont le systtJme nerveux tres-dfevcllope, qui 
sonl d’un temperament bilieux ou sanguin, quimenentunevicoisivc, et 
snnt en proie k quelqqe affection chronique.’* 

To counteract the pernicious effects of these luxuries, we have, in 
the true French style, compositions of citron, oranges, lemons, goose¬ 
berries, “ ou qiielquefois on y ajoute du vinaigre,'* These potablc-j 
are perfectly sedative, contribute more certainly to the qifcncliing 
of thirst than other potables, “ et sont trfcs-convonables en t;te.*’ 
Lemonade, I’orgeat, emulsions, with “ tisans” of sugar and honey, 
complete these salutary compounds, and constitute, to our Gallic 
neighbours, a perfect pharmacopoeia of unerring remedies. Sugar 
and water merely, we would add, are highly esteemed by the French, 
as considerably aiding digestion and quenching the thirst, by incrcas- 
ing “ la sderetion mucpieuse de I’estomac.” 

The abuse of fermented liquors is briefly and pithily pointed out; 
and above all are they explained to be particularly prejudicial to what 
the French ladies have so much cause to be proud of, namely, their 
teeth. But we must pause here, and offer a few remarks of our 
own on the «se, as well as abuse of fermented liquors. 

Many people arc a^are that Mr. Basil Montague has written a 
huge octavo volume on this important subject, which volume is en¬ 
titled “ Some Enquiries into the Effects of Fermented Liquors. By 
a Water Drinker.*' Much as we admire that gentleman's talent as 
a lawyer, and greatly as we esteem him as an individual, who fulfils 
every duty of existence with courtesy, kindness, and diligence, still 
wc ttiust say, that the book in question is as full of absurdities as 
any book well can be. It is replete with self-sufficiency, false rea¬ 
soning, and maudlin sqiieamishness; and fit only for the perusal of those 
gentle “ goodies,’* who, assuming the^title of Pythagoreans, eschew 
“ flesh meat,” and feed wholly upon vegetables. To debar us of wine, 
rosy—sparkling—generous wine, which was expressly bestowed upon 
us to^ake our hearts glad, and to chase from our care-worn brows 
the sullen marks of sorrow!—there is rank impiety in the very notion 
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of such a monstroits proceeding*. Yet has this ** water-drinker^ writ¬ 
ten four hundred lonp; octavo pag^es, which are crammed with illus¬ 
trations of the pernicious results of tire effects “ of fermented liquors.*’ 
Of the efft'cis did we saj? No such thing; nor of the use eitUpr; 
but of the abuse —the gross, palpable, nborninablc abuse. We could 
fell Mr. Montague, and his disciples, that if he and they drink too 
much water, abusing thereby, instead of using, that palatable potion, 
they will most assuredly experience very ill effects for their impru¬ 
dence; we will not take upon ourselves to affirm that they may not, 
eventually, become absolutely dissolved “ into thin air,” by an un¬ 
limited use of this “ dissolvant univcrscl.” There is not in any one 
subject so much cant as there is in that of eating and drinking. If you 
eat this thing, quoth one learned Tlieban, you commit wilful mur¬ 
der; if you drink that, quoth Sir Peter Prescript, you pour poison 
into your very vitals. Rjnilly this is great nonsense. The books at 
the Custom-House vrould show that an ocean of wine is annually con¬ 
sumed in this blessed kingdom of ours; and look at the brewers’ lists 
every year louchiup; the coiiTUiuption of ale and porter. And why not? 
We see no earthly reason why the rich man should not warm his 
heart with wine, nor the poor man obtain a dfop of comfort from a 
can of stingo. I)r, Whitaker, one of Charles the Second’s ]>hysicians, 
w'rote a very learned book, entitled the “ The Blood of the (Irapc,” in 
which lit proves, licyond all dispute, the various cxcellcut virtues of 
wine. “ That wine (says lie) is a medicine, and under such a notion 
appreliendcd, the practice of Avicenna, Rhasis, and Averroes, justifies ; 
w’hoii ihemsclves used twice every month to move llicir I’odics with the 
same, either sumim vel dcors^tm, or both. (In plain English—they 
got drunk.) And if my own observations may be acceptable, then I 
cannot conceal such powerful effects, us myself hath felt, and seen in 
others :—sciL consumptive and extenuate bodies restored to a sar- 
cosity; and from witbered bodies, toTresb, pliuuy), fat, and fleshy; and 
from old and infirm to young and strong; whereas, water and small- 
beer drinkers “ (hear this, ye Pythagoreans, and hide your bloodless 
faces!)*’ were counleiuinecd more like apes than men. And if”—con¬ 
cludes this hearty veteran—“ I had no other reason but my own expe¬ 
rience, it were enough to engage my faith concerning its excellence,*’ 
The water-drinkers have (juoted the ancients in proof of the ter¬ 
rible and destiiictive cfiects of wine, much in the same way as a cer¬ 
tain old gentleman, who shall be nameless, has been accused of 
i|uotiiig Scripture to answ er his own wicked purposes. Now, neither 
Hippocrates, nor Galen, (lualgre the assertions of the “ Water- 
drinker” and his friends,) nor Averroes, nor RJiasis, nor Rufus, nor 
Aviccuna, nor Asclcjiiades, nor Diogenes (the cynic), nor Cato, nor 
Plin y, nor Horace, nor Homer, nsr, in short, any sensible man liv¬ 
ing, or who ever has lived, has ever interdicted the use of wine, or 
consigned its consumers to ev^lasting perdition. Tout au contraire! 
jfpr Hippocrates expressly commends its use—the weak kinds in sum- 
met*, and the more potent in winter*; and Galen is equally strenuous 

* We^cteinot, just at this moment, place our hand upon the particular pasiage 
to which the text refers; but another, equally valuable, has just presented itself to 
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ill its praise, while we have already seen to what beneficial purposes 
others of tlie wise men, whom we have mentioned, were wont to ap¬ 
propriate it. Were we to descend to modem times, we could produce 
a ipuUitude of individuals who advocate the use of wine,—if not with 
the heartiness, at least, with the eloquence of their predecessors 
but it is needless to ])rocecd farther in this matter; and we shall, con¬ 
sequently, content ourselves with oftering a few serious remarks on 
the absurdity of that doctrine jvhich forbids the indulgence of even a 
tcmpcnite potation. 

Wc believe that no really sensible person will deny the utility—if 
not the actual necessity—of a certain degree of stimulus, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances of human existence. Those whose employments 
are particularly laborious, and those who are much exposed to the 
changes of the atmosjjhere, require an absolute stimulus over and 
above that of the food which they cat. It is great nonsense to affirm, 
that “ two ounces of flesh-meat, well digested, beget a greater stock 
of more durable and useful spirits than ten times as much strong 
liquors, which uotliiiig but luxury and concupiscence makes (jmakc^ 
necessary.’’ This passage is ((noted with great glee from Dr. Cheyiic, 
by the “ Waicr-driiiker” already alluded to; and it affords a 
striking example of tlic had and false reasoning of tliese squeamish 
old gentlemen. Now, ten times two ounces would, according to the 
received rules of arithmetic, just make lw(miy ounces, aiuj twenty 
ounces of “ strong liquors”—of gourse the leanied Doctor means 
spirits ,—would he a )dnt and a (piartcr,—a snllicieiit dose, we have 
every reason to believe, to blow ajiy man’s brains out, But suppose 
we take the sa?}ie quantity of “ strong Ii(iuors,” or even double it, 
what wdll be the consequence then? Why, that the “ spirits^’ of tlie 
consumer will becoiue both “useful” and “durable;” and he will 
follow his occupation with increased vigour and activity. What would 
our gallant tars, ami our brave indomitable soldiers liavc done without 
their grog ? hat would they do now wilhonl it ? Will the “ Water- 
drinker” and his ]*yUiagorean followers please to inform us ? We have 
no fear for their answer; it is already written in the annals of our 
country. 

Dr. Franklin, vvlio was esteemed a perfect model for the imitation 
of all liberal water-drinkers, was a violent opjioser of all social com¬ 
fort. He inculcated the fact, that a twopenny loaf contained more 
actual nutriment—meaning, w^e suppose, more actual grain —tlinii 
three times that worth of beer; intending to say, that a twopenny 
loaf would be much better for a working man than sixpcuny-worlh 
of porter or ale. ^n proof of this, he adduces some observations 
respecting the horse, from Dr. Rusli, of Pbiladeli)hia, implying that 
the sinewy strength of tliat noble^mimal is sufficiently preserved by a 
draught of water and a mouthflil of hay. Now, this again is all 
twaddle. Dr. Franklin, we preaume> preferred no pretensions to a 


oar recollection: Olvw i<ru Aumi rav nffov. Thus saith HipiKicrates; 

v'liilo'-Sialeii, who ha? been represeutecl almost as the prototype of the ctdehrated 
t^aiigrado, is yet more warm iu its praise. He says, that it affords ntoreiiouHsh* 
nitint tiian ^ly thioff else ; that it increases radical moisture, and prolongs life, 
lie also affirms Tov ‘Jiecres Ojyeg rec and we cordially agree with him. 
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knowledge of physiology, or of the more minute details of compara¬ 
tive anatomy; hut Dr. Rush had no right to creep out by such a 
flimsy loop-hole. He, at least, ought^to have known something about 
the mode in which digestion is performed in the mammalia, and in 
the other large animals. What precious nonsense, then, is his eul^y 
of the horse! “ Look at the horse,” he exclaims, with every muscle 
of his body swelled from morning till night in the plough, or the 
team,—does he make signs for spirits to enable him to cleave the 
earth (!) or to climb a hill? No ; he r^uires nothing but cool water 
and substantial food.” This assumption is founded upon premises 
decidedly erroneous. To enable a h^rd-working horse to go through 
his toil with spirit, and to keep him, at the same time, in condition, 
he must have corn, or some other article subject io fermentation. The 
horse, as well as other animals of this class, has a very capacious 
digestive apparatus, and one probably adapted to the production of 
fermentation; so that, in tt’utb, corn is a powerful fermented stimulus 
to the beast We do not mean to affirm that the horse can digest corn 
Into whiskey, or even into ale; but we see no reason to doubt,— 
building our opinion upon our knowledge of his anfitomy,—the capa¬ 
bility which he possesses of fermenting his food^ and of transforming 
it into a source of pleasurable excitation. Let ns, therefore, discarel 
the sickening cant of the temperance of the liorse ; and let ns more 
reasonably believe that Providence, in its goodness, has not denied 
to so useful an animal some slight gratification, as a reward for the 
precious benefits which it confers upon mankind. 

Let not our readers imagine that, because wc have thus eulogized 
wine, we intend to advocate an unlimited indulgence in its fascination. 
Far from it: all that we contend for is a moderate, and not an intem¬ 
perate, use of the comforts which it is calculated to dispense. Let us 
then assume, as a settled point, that stimulus, in a certain degree, 
and under certain restrictions, is necQgsary to sustain the strength and 
invigorate the frame of the toiling man ; the best proof of which arc 
the comfort and energy which it imparts to the consumer : but, if this 
necessary siiraolus'be exceeded, then it is abused, and every super¬ 
fluous mouthful becomes poisonous in its ultimate eflect. We will 
here just trace the succeeding gradations of an intemperate potation. 
The first physical effect which is produced is upon the internal vas¬ 
cular coat of the stomach, as we may learn from the warmth which is 
evident to onr sensation. By repeating the draught, the heart sym¬ 
pathises with the stomach, and we increase the circulation of the 
blood, which seems, as it were, to dance through the veins ; the 
pulse becomes quick, and somewhat enlar|^d ; the eyes sparkle; the 
imagination is quickened ; and, in short, the whole frame is brim-full 
of excitement, as is sufficiently obvious in every word, look, and 
action. If the matter end here, w^ll and good, if it be not too fre¬ 
quently repeated: for it is an established rule in the animal economy, 
that excitement, long sustainedf or frequently repeated, will, sooner 
or later, inevitably wear out the machine; and, in proportioo to the 
degree and duration of such excitement, will be the subsequentlassi¬ 
tude «fnd debility. This fact, indeed, will serve to explain nearly all 
the moral atid physical ca\isea of disease : it is, in truth, an excess of 
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action of either the mental or corporeal functions, which tends to pro¬ 
duce all those varied Ills “ flesh is heir to.” ** In medio tutUai- 
mus ihis” is a safe rule in more senses than that to which the Roman 
bard intended it should apply ; and no pefson is more frequently r-e* 
minded of its extreme utility and justness than the physician. 

Wc will suppose, then, that the potation goes on ; and we shall find 
that a new effect is very speedily produced. The brain, and the nervea 
which arise from it, oppressed by the load of blood thrown up into the 
head, as well as by the forcible and rapid pulsation of the arteries, 
become, in a degree, paralyzed; the tongue moves with difficulty, and 
loses the power of distinct articulation; the limbs become enfeebled 
and unsteady; the mind is partially deranged, being either worked up 
into fury, or reduced to ridiculous puerility; and if the stimulus be 
pushed even further than this, absolute insensibility ensues, accom¬ 
panied with vomiting, and apparent lifelestness. Such is a brief view 
of the physical progress of a debauch; and to prove our conviction of 
the extreme culpability of this abuse, we shall briefly trace its ill effect 
upon the more important patts^ which are subjected to its baneful 
influence. 

As the stomach is Ihe immediate receptacle of this stimulating fluid, 
it is the first organ which becomes affected by its virulence. Mausea, 
flatulence, heart-burii, with all the usual and most prominent symp¬ 
toms of indigestion occur, more especially loss of appetite ;• the food 
taken by a confirmed sot being scarcely sufficient, apparently, to 
sustain life. The liver, with the other glands of the body, subservient 
to digestion, sympathizes in the derangement. The brain, also, par« 
ticipates in the injury sustained by the other parts; and there is either 
a constant head-ache, or a dizzy, muzzy, disagreeable sensation, 
inducing a strong desire to dose, and rendering the individual heavy, 
dull, and listless. A sure symj^tom of this effect upon the brain, and 
unerring characteristic of the condition of the patient, is a partial 
paralysis of the upper eye-lid, imparting to the eye au appearance of 
sleepiness. These structural derangements may go cm increasing for 
some time, without proving fatal;—^the termination, of course, de- 
jiending upon the strength and stamina of the devotee. Very often, 
however, some serious affection of the liver or brain will occur, which, 
by its. extent an(f intensity, will destroy life very rapidly. It is a 
common thing fur persons addicted to drinking to die suddenly from 
apoplexy.'* 

No one, after what we have said, can accu.se us of advocating, nor 
even of countenancing, the twaddling propensities of the modern 
Pythagoreans; but we must, nevertheless, be allowed to reprobate the 
excessive use, or rather the abuse, of fermented liquors. Although wine 
was invented, and its use allowed to make glad the heart of man;** 
and, although a moderate and, j^udent indulgence in it can never 
excite repreb^ensioii or cause misCimft'htUl the sin of drunkenness is a 
withering and a filthy evil. Not only does it demoralize, debase, and 
finally d^troy its unhappy victim, but it renders him incapable of 
performing the ordinary duties of his station, whatever that station 
may be, and constitutes him un object of disrast to others, and of 
pitiable misery to himself. It iawell to talk of me Bacchanalian orgies 
April, 1829« 2 C 
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of tfdeated men, and call them iiilarlty and glee,— to gloss over their 
feibles and vices, and place them to the account—^not of indiscretion, 
but of venial weakness, and even simplicity of heart. The flashes of 
wit “ that were wont to set ^he table in a roar/' the brilliancy of genius, 
that casts a charm even over sin and folly, the rank and fame of 
the gifted iudividnal, increase, no doubt, the fascination ofhis failings; 

—but, however bright, startling, and even admirable may be the co¬ 
ruscations of his talent, while under the influence of wine, no sooner 
does tike stimulus of the potation subside than the most brilliant mind 
is enfeebled, the sturdiest frame debilitated; and he, who but a few 
hours before was the idol ofhis companions, has degenerated into the 
tottering, imbecile, nervous, miserable sot. But this is a repulsive 
and disgusting subject, and we will not dwell any longer upon it. 

Having lluis temperately advocated the use of fermented liquors, and 
explained the evil nonseqr.ences of their abuse, it is right that we 
should now point out the various chemical properties of the different 
Species in common use. We shall avail ourselves, therefore, of all the 
informatif)]! we can collect upon the subject, that our readers may see 
at one glance how far they are likely to be affected by the beverage 
which they are ordinarily accustomed to drink. 

Of all fermented liquors, that brewed from malt and hops is the 
most wholesome and nutritious. Its principal component parts are 
sugar, mucilage, water, alcohol, a small portion of carbonic acid, and of 
sulphate of lime, with a slight tonic,‘ astringent, aromatic, and narcotic 
property from the hops. Now it will be seen, that the majority of these 
ingredients are highly salutary; and as the others exist only in a small 
proportion, they Cannot detract from or neutralize their good effects. 
The chemists tell us—and they tell us truly—that the London ale is a hor¬ 
rid an<l narcotic compound ; but there are two or three honest men in 
the metropolis, who sell genuine Kenpet. Nottingham, and Scotch ale, 
from whom it is easy to procure it unmixed and perfectly pure; and 
where individuals are ])revcnted from brewing their own beer, they 
cannot do better than procure some of the genuine article to which we 
have alluded*^. Porter (we are speaking, it must be rememl^ered, of 
genuine articles) is brewed in the same way as ale, with the exception 
of the malt being burnt, which imparts to that beverage its peculiar 
taste and colour. That “ sophistications vile*' are perpetrated, there 
is no doubt; but we believe that the adulteration is most frequently 
practised after the beer has left the brewery. Indeed, we have reason 
to know that some very pernicious preparations are often added to it 
by the retailer, amongst which, green copperas (sulphate of iron) is 
not the most virulent. If malt liquor should contain too much acid, 
it may be easily neutralized by the addition of any mild alkali, as the / 
carbonates of soda or potass. ® 

Ale and porter appear to belong almost exclusively to this country—; 
hi tlieir full perfection they are' undoubtedly indigenous. The natives 
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SIm. best Keimet ale is to be had at Sherwood’s hi Vine Street, Piccadilly, or 
at in M’'ardour Street: both of these dealers have it direct Anm feen- 

y bffl iaSi *^^**^^ square, has, to use his own wor^ ” a for 
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rf Flanders have a thick, heavy, and p^lutinous compound, which ihty 
eaJI ale; but it will bear no iomparison to the invigorating beverage, 
which is quaffed here. Speaking of our ipalt liquor, one of the writers 
whom we have mentioned, says: “La biere It^gere Blanche tres-bien 
la soifCette boisson est nourrissante, surtout quand elle ost 
conitne le porter et l*aile ou ale d* Angleterre et d* Ecossebut he con¬ 
fesses that our stingo is ver/apt to play the devil with liis countrymen, 
who are not accustomed to any thing half so potent. “ Eritsomme,’’ 
he cqpcludes, however, “ la bi^re peu forte, ou legiirement eteiidue 
d’eau, est une boisson fort salutaire, ires propre a rafralcher, et h 
faciliter la digestion*.” 

But Wine is the beverage which chiefly demands our attention, no 
less for its variety, than from its almost universal potation. We shall 
only imitate nur French Exemplars, if we*begin by telling our readers, 
that wines consist of two distinguishing characteristics—red and white, 
the former being made from the grape with its husk unremoved, the 
latter from the juice only: so that the colouring mutter is nothing 
more nor less than a dye from the skin of the grape, with all its as¬ 
tringent bitterness.* “Tlie numerous varieties of wine,” says Dr. 
Andrew Duncan, “ depend’ principally on ifie proportion of sugar 
contained in the must, and the manner of its fermentation. When the 
proportion of sugar is sufficient, and the fermentation coiifti)lete, the 
wine is perfect and generous. If the quantity of sugar be loo large, 
part of it remains uiidecomposed, as the fermentation is languid, and 
the wine is sweet and luscious ; il^ on the contrary, it be too small, the 
wine is thin and weak; and if it be bottled belbre the fermentation be 
completed, it will proceed slowly in the bottle, and, ou drawing the 
cork, the wine will sparkle in the glass, as, for example, in Champagne. 
When the must is separated from the husk of the grape, before it is 
fermented, the wine has little ""or no colour: these are called white 
wines. If, on the contrary, the husks are allowed to remain in the 
must, wliile the Icrmentalion is going on, the alcohol dissolves the 
C(»]ouring matter of the husks, and the wine is coloured: such are 
called red wines. Besides in these principal circumstances, wines 
vary much in flavour.” 

It is an object to every wine-drinker to obtain good wine, and the 
means of doing so are simple enough. Go to a good merchant, and 
pay a good price. “ If you are particular about the quality of your 
wine,” says Dr. Kitchener, “ the less you ask about the price or the 
measure of it, the belter—if you are not, bargain as hanl as you 
please. “With this caution, and with another, which is, not to keep 
wine too longi, the most fastidious wiue-bibber may be pleased.” 

Our attention is now directed fo those articles of food, which cem- 
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•(‘The ra^ for superannuated wine is one of the most ridiculous, villgarerrors of 
modern epicurism. “ The bee’s wing," “ thick crust," loss of Btreogith, &c., which 
winfl*fanciors coMidcr the beauty of their tawny favourite, floe old Port/’ are forbid¬ 
ding DT&nifestations of decomposition, and of the depaiture of some df t)ie besf qualities 
of- tae wine.— Kitchenet'. Wines bottled in good order, may be tit to drink in six months, 
(’eapecially if bottled in October,) but they are not in peffeeflon before twelve. From 
that to two years they may continue so; but it would be imprcfcr to keep tliem longer, 
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fUiute the edible portion of our diet; and as we do not intend to he 
very learned on the subject, we shall thke for our guide that portion 
i)f the ‘‘ Encyclopedie Porta^ve” which is devoted to the consideration 
of the “ Effets des alimens considtSres d*une maniere g<5nerale ;** re¬ 
serving to ourselves the privilege of introducing such illustrations from 
other authors, as may tend more clearly to elucidate our subject. 

In the first place we must observe, thitt the pbject of eating is not, 
exclusively, the satisfying of the appetite. It is true, that the sensa¬ 
tion of hunger admonishes us, and, indeed, impels us, to supplj^those 
wants, which the machine, by the due performance of its several 
functions, demands; and that the abatement of this sensation betokens 
that such want has been supplied. So far, the satisfying of the appetite is 
a matter of consideration; but a prudent person will take proper cogni¬ 
zance of the mode in whicU.the appetite is best satisfied; that is, he 
will observe how the frame is best nourished, the appetite being fully 
satisfied at the same time: for this ought to be the chief object of 
feeding. There is much truth in the homely adage, that “ what is one 
man's meat is another man’s poison;” and a person who has been 
will, if he wishes to enjoy his health, rigidly eschew that 
piscatory poison. So, also, will an individual, with a bilious and 
dyspeptic habit, avoid fat pork, and other delicacies of a like nature; 
he will wot, from a similar feeling, indulge in vegetables, however 
greatly be may feel disposed to do so. Captain Barclay, who was a 
clever fellow in his way, informs us, in his Art of Training, that our 
health, vigour, and aclivity—to which he might have added our 
comfort—must depend upon our diet and exercise. 

Every thing that we eat or drink becomes in some measure, and to 
a certain-extent, incorporated wilh our frames; and in a manner so 
subtle and perfect, that it behoves us to be especially careful how we 
feed ourselves-—careful as to the quahtity as well as to the quality of 
our food. It is extremely unwise to distend the stomach at any time; 
for it is a rule in the animal economy, that if any of the muscular 
cavities of the body, as the stomach, the heart, the bowels, &c,, be too 
much stretched, their tonicity is weakened, and their powers impaired 
This, by the way, is an old doctrine, and the principle of Mr. Abcr- 
nethy's plan of treatment is founded uj)on it. Dr. Bailey 
wrote a judicious tract on the Preservation of the Eye-sight, (16mo. 
1673) remarks, that it is holden better to drink oft and small 
draughts at meat, than seldom and great draughts, for so meat and 
drink will better mingle.” This swilling of the stomach is certainly 

* Wo frequently hear veiy terrible and awful accounts of people being mu9seled; 
and it is generally supposed that tbo mischiefeis produced by some specihcalty poisonous 
guiility in the fish. We have seen many cases, but we cannot discover any thing con¬ 
firmative of this popular opinion. In^some instances, only one of a ^mllyhas been 
while all have partaken of the mme mussels. We have known precisely the 
sftiDli gyroptoras produced by pork, salt bee', lobsters, and other shell-fish; and can 
aUribote thorn to nothing mure than an aggravated state of indigestion, depeiifl^t upon 
a certaw--dwaoged condition of the patient’s stomach. The, medical reader wilf'find a 
very able'fiApcf upon this inUresiing subject in the Transactions of the Associated 
Apothecaries of EagUod and Wales,** a work abounding in sound, practical information. 
Ttie paper alluded to, W|^ communicated, we believe, by the late Mr. Haden, a gentle* 
man of very great talent ltd experience. 
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a evil, especially with an acrid or a stimulant fluid. It is the 
quantity more than the quality of the tea, which so frequently debili¬ 
tates the stomach, not but tipat strong green tea possesses a sedative 
virtue, and that to a considerable extent; but when the stomach is 
distended with a pint or more of fluid, itsTunctions are oppressed, and 
a debility of its tone or of its elasticity ensues*. We may observe 
en passantf that a habit which reading men” at college, and else¬ 
where, so freely indulge ia—that, namely, of drinking inordinate 
quantities of tea, for the purpose of keeping their faculties vigilant, is 
a most mischievous one. The combined evils arising ffom thus 
trifliiTg with and teazing the •stomach, and, at the same lime, from 
leading very studious and sedentary lives, derange the health of the 
students, and frequently lay the foundation of the most obstinate 
nervous afTections. 

A question here presents itself, which we ought not to pass by. Is 
it prejudicial to health to drink at all when we are eating? Mr. Aber- 
iiethy’s interdiction will immediately occur to our readers; and as the 
rationale of that talented philosopher has been greatly misconceived, 
and, consequently, very vehemently abused, we shall enter a little into 
its discussion. Wo need hardly inform our readers, that digestion is 
a compound action, depending upon the muscular action of the 
stomach, upon a proper degree of warmth, and, lastly and ])rincipany, 
upon the specific operations of the gastric juice. You may reduce 
any article of food to a pulp by^exposing it to the simple process of 
maceration in a certain temperature; but digestion is not maceration; 
and without u due and wholesome supply of gastric juice, that impor¬ 
tant change could not be eflected in the food, which renders it fit for 
amalgamation with (he bloud. Now, we think it stands fairly to 
reason, that in a stomach, the powers of which are impaired, no matter 
ill what way, or by what cause, it is a grand poiht for the invalid to 
contribute as much as possible to the renovation of those impaired 
j)Owers. Tlie gastric juice, we have just seen, is the menstruum which 
effects digestion ; and in nine cases out of ten,—indeed, we may say, 
in every individual case of dyspepsia, the malady and all its miseries 
depend upon a bad or imperfect supply of this salutary fluid. Reason¬ 
ing upon this fact, Mr. Abernethy, with his accustomed acumen, con¬ 
cluded, that any dilution of a fluid, already vitiated or scanty, would 
necessarily detract from its virtues; and, therefore, he forbade the 
patient to take any drink, until the gastric juice had begun to act upon 
the food, or course this applies only to a weak and deranged stomach; 
but we think, in this instance, that Mr, Abernethy is rather too strongly 
bigoted to his sy.stem, and we will briefly explain wdiy vve think so. 

The gastric juice is supplied by numerous minute vessels, whicl^ are 
profusely distributed on the iimpr lining of the stomach ; and as soon 
^ the organ is stimulated by the introduction of food, the ves^lf are 
aet into action, so as to pour out Uiqjr contents. This being case, 
we cannot see why, when the stomach is debilitated^ sdme gentle 

’ *^luin«abach, in his Pliysiology, informs ns that the human otomsch of the adhlt is 
etpsble of containing about thm quarts of fluid. We presiimB tba.t tb« meaaufMMBt * 
made after deathi as no living stomach could possibly endure suda crammings 
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stinwilus^over Bud above that of the food—should not be administered, 
to -exeite the stomach into more energetic action, and to produce a 
more copious supply of gastric juice. A glass or two of white wine 
eould not, therefore, prove pernicious; instead of diluting the secretion 
of the stomach, it would add'both to its quantity and quality. Let us, 
then, take the middle path; and while we sincerely deprecate dilution, 

• let us not wholly abjure a gentle stimulus. 

To return, however, to our subject, Under ordinary circumstancefl 
the consideration of diet might be rendered very simple, if people would 
but make it so. “ The best general rule for diet, that I can write,’* 
says Dr. Kitchener, who, amongst a vast quantity of trash and nonsense, 
has contrived to dove-tail now and then,a sensible remark, “ is to 
eat and drink only of such foods—at such times—and in such quan* 
titles—as exjierience lias convinced you agree with your constitution 
and absolutely to avoid all otjier*.” After all, “ temperantia medicina 
optima est;” and we should bear in mind a quaint apophthegm in 

Lacon,'’ namely, that “ the excesses of our youth are drafts upon our 
old age; payable with interest, about twenty years after date." All 
excess must be bad, not only in its immediate effect, but in its ultimate 
consequence; and we most cordially agree wKh the authors of 
“ UEncyclopedie when they observe, “ Si les alimens 

sont pris en quantite moderec^ e’est-k dire, si rindividu ne va 
jamais jusqu’Si la saiiete, ils accomplissent parfaitement leiir but, sans 
que leur ingestion dans I’estomac qt leur passage dans les voies 
circulatoires dt^termirieni ni malaise, ni accabiement, ni fatigue, ni 
agitation." 

[To be concluded in our next.] 
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AMERICAN CRITICISM, 

It was well said by Dr. Johnson, that “ the chief glory of a people 
is its authors." It is in its literature, more than in anything else, that 
the mind of a nation expresses itself; it is there we have that mind 
in its most spiritualized essence and highest power; and it is there 
that it is enshrined, both most enduringly and bo as to cast most dif¬ 
fusively abroad, and to send deepest into many hearts, whatever of 
splendour or beauty may belong to it. If there be any meaning 
in the term, a nation or people—if it denote anything more than 
merely a local fragment of the earth’s population, so many miles long 
and so many broad, like the rectangular kingdoms and principalities 
established by the Congress of Vienna, in .which souls were split into 
halves and quarters, according as Uief happened to lie under the un¬ 
relenting shadow of the dictator’s aword,—every people must have its 
character just as every individual has—and this character will 
itself, and may be read throughout the whole part which it 
pla]^%^me .drama of the world’s history. It has ofleu been asl(ed| 
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wbc^ar or no the particular form of a nation^s social {ustitutiona 
ne^eesBarily exerts any Influenca over the cast and quality of its lltera* 
ture—-and many ingenious theories have been excogitated to deier" 
minc the principles according to which tAe one of these things acta 
upon the other, and the nature and amount of the effect with which 
it operates. Now it is undoubtedly true that, in so far us the goverl^ 
ment established in any particular country is the result of what wfe 
may call accidental causes, or, in other words, has owed it^ origin, 
or the fashion it has taken, not to the free and natural working of the 
national spirit, but to events in the production of whicli the nation 
had little or no share; such as a con(|ucst by the overwhelming num¬ 
bers of a foreign host, or the usurpation of a dexterous or fortunate 
adventurer in a moment of civil confusion, that, which has forced 
everything else, will, in some degree, force the growth and direction 
of literature also, and the works that arc f)roduced will shew that the 
very intellect of the people has been enslaved. Thus, in our own his¬ 
tory, we should mention the uiifortunate circumstances which attended 
the Restoration—the tide of foreign frivolity, which was brought in 
upon us by the habitf and connexions of the new court, and that po¬ 
sition of things at home which gave to the tastes and example of the 
court so lamentable an ascendancy in the country—as accidental in¬ 
fluences, not springing at all out of the soil of the English mind, but 
operating upon it, whicli for a time changed altogether the old cha¬ 
racter of its produce of every description, and cast a blight upon our 
literature especially, wliich It felt for considerably more than a 
tury, if it may be deemed to have even yet entirely recovered from it. 
But these are, after all, and at the most, but temporary elements of 
disturbance, the fact of the occasional intrusion of which does not affect 
the general truth, that a people’s government and institutions, being 
themselves the growth and manifestation of its moral and intellectual 
character, not less than its literature, the origin of whatever at least 
is fundamental and constituent in the tatter is not to be sought in the 
former, byt in that common parent of which both are equally the 
offspring. It is only the national mind shooting forth at the same 
time in two different directions—the light giving itself out in diverging 
rays, which, however far separated at the one extremity, are united 
in a single point at the other. Not lhat the two emanations may not 
also give and receive from one another; i^ut it is not this process of 
mutual reflection that confers its being and character upon either* 
Eaeh is, in all material respects, an independent derivation—only in¬ 
fluencing and influenced by the other in the degree in which any two 
elements will naturally act, and be acted on, when operating in coo}- 
bination, ^ 

It were an inquiry worth the attention of philosophy to revleWy' yrtfe 
refe^nce to this consideration, the principal nations bath of 
and of mod^R thnes, and to compare together Iheif^'lltertfttire olt flie 
one band, with their social insfltutions and civil,J^{kort dn the other. 
SuA m ittvestigation, if rightly conducted, tmght.fltirfy be expected 
to throw not a little of new light on the real t^ni^ra^r of Cadi of Uie 
different races and comnmnities that havefiguredin the'tale of human 
affairs^ a&d thereby to let us into a more intimat# with 
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that of which common history tells us so little, or so little that' we 
can rely upon—the spirit and actuating principle of each scene of the 
inighty drama. The history of nations would then no longer present 
us with merely a confusing Succession of unconnected exhibitions, the 
movers in which seem to us to be often as little under the control of 
any intelligible system in shifting their positions, as so many clouds 
of dust blown about by the winds ;—but^we should discern throughout 
the whole an order and harmoity, if not so luminous and aUfSjeptible 
of preciSe assignment as that of the mechanism of the heavensi, at 
least equal to what we find in every tolerably-constructed moral fiction. 
In writing the history even of any single people, surely but little is 
done if there be no effort made to discover, and keep constantly in 
view, the true elements of its genius and character; and yet how 
seldom is this attempted or thought of?—this, which it would seem 
strange to neglect in the Biography of an individual, and unpardon¬ 
able in the case of the humblest personage introduced to utter three 
sentences in a novel ? A history of any nation, which does not de- 
velope the character of that nation, is really not its history at all. 
Such a work may, and generally does, contaiq in it a multitude of 
histories of the more conspicuous individuals who have at different 
limes arisen in the nation ; but of the nation itself it is not a history, 
but a chronology. Is the history of a people to be told in the same 
way as would be that of Trajati*s pillar or Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Perhaps the country that, tfiaii any other, engages the atten¬ 

tion of mankind in our day, is tbte tfiiSb^ wates'of America. We do 
not say that the people of this cbMRiry either on account of their 
character or their actual achievenii^nts, the most interesting on the 
face of the globe; but in their actfidefital position they unquestionably 
are. If we thought, as many do, that theyhad already com^ted 
^eir grand experiment in government and social regeneration, we 
should scarcely perhaps say this; but regarding them, as we do, as 
still on their trial before the world and in the midst of their voyage 
onward to a mighty fulfilment, or a still inighlier failure, we cannot 
but feel them to be placed as no other nation is for drawing to them 
the gaze of a liberal and philosophical curiosity. The subject of the 
hopes and fears that may be felt with regard to them is, in its general 
scope, greatly too wide a one ftfr us even to enter upon here; but 
we may possibly take a futnre opportunity of hazarding a few re¬ 
marks upon it, when we can give it our undivided attention. In the 
mean time we have a very few words to say on a sample of the popu¬ 
lar literature of our transatlantic brethren, which now lies before us— 
‘The North American Review,' which we noticed, with other Ame¬ 
rican periodicals, in our Number for September last. The last num¬ 
ber that has appeared of this work*is the sixty-second, dated January 
in the present year. ^ 

The first article in* the present nuha^r, and perhaps the one ot 

S ieatest pretension which it contains, jiurpbrts to be a review of Mr. 

nnV^ late work <3n Lord Byrbn, which, however, the writer dictnisses 
in a ail^la introductory paragraph, devoting the remainder of his 
eji’a^ to* i ^lissertation on the Decline of Poetry, of which he is pleased 
to say Mr. Htihl^s pame and writings, by a very easy and natural as- 
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socifttion, remind him. , This article is not au unfavourable specimen 
of that tranchant style of criticism which a few years ago used to be 
60 fashionable among ourselves, but which, we are happy to think, has 
of late begun rapidly to give place to 51 more genial manner of esti¬ 
mating both the beauties and the faults, the powers and the weak¬ 
nesses, of gifted minds. In the times to which we allude our critics 
used to write, even when in their best Inunour, and while descanting 
on the works of the greatest authors of the age, much in the style in 
which the keepers of menageries are wont to expatiate to tha company 
in exhibiting their wild beasts, mixing, with the most lordly flippancy 
imaginable, their tones and accents of authority with those of conde¬ 
scending patronage, almost, one would have thought, as if they really 
took themselves to belong to a different species from the poor devil of 
a poet, or other man of genius, whom they had got caged and were 
stirring up with the long pole for their oftm diversion and that of their 
readers. Any expression of reverence or humble affection for the 
noble nature of him whom they had thus summoned into their pre¬ 
sence they never for a moment dreamed of giving way to. If fTie lion 
had a peculiarly majestic gait, or richjy flowing mane, they pointed it 
out to be sure ; but it was principally that they might shew their own 
critical cleverness in detecting the feature, much in the same manner 
as you might point out in a garden with your walking-stick a fine spe¬ 
cimen of a grub or a caterpillar. These were certainly the golden 
days of critics, if not of critipism.* Our reviewers were then the throned 
sovereigns of the world of literature, at least in their own estimation ; 
and so imposing for a time is mere pretension, that they were actually 
looked up to and dreaded as such by no small a proportion of the rest 
of the public. We have, however, as wc have said, considerably re¬ 
formed all this now; the pert scribblers of our reviews and magazines 
have been taught their proper place; and how infinitely their place is be¬ 
low thai, of many at feast, of those on whom they were wont to lavish so 
liberally their insolent ridicule or more offensive courtesies. The neveral 
causes to which we are indebted for this revolution we have no time 
at present to inquire into; but we should despise ourselves if we 
could be withheld by any feelings, as to other matters, from acknow¬ 
ledging how much of it we owe to the example of one celebrated pe¬ 
riodical—‘ Blackwood^s Magazine’—which has, from the very first, 
lifted a voice of powerful eloquence against the wretched assumption 
to which we have been adverting, and most ably vindicated that 
rightful supremacy of genius which it had become so much the fashion 
among our mere men of talent to forget. On the other side of the At¬ 
lantic, however, if we may judge by the disquisition before us, review¬ 
ers have scarcely yet learned to think that there is any one greater 
than themselves, or in speakiifg of whom it becomes them tp use any 
other language than such as a schoolmaster would emplqy in cate¬ 
chising his pupils, or a draper in phasing sentence on the quality of a 
web of broadcloth. This is a smartly-enough-written article; but the 
toew of it is really from beginning to end, to our taste, insufferablv 
ofTensive* We do not greatly complain of the summary style in which 
Mr, Hunt’s literary merits are dismissed; although, without ai^y wish to 
deny or palliate the afiectatioas other Uttlenessea which are to be 
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found in hiB works, we hold much of his poetry, and a good deal of his 
p^bsjS, in considerably higher estimation than this critic, because he 
is ^dently mentioned merely for the purpose of introducing another 
8id]t)eet which alone there is c^ny attempt to discuss seriously and at 
length. But our lively scribe is, in truth, quite as much at his ease 
among the greatest names of the age, and of all ages, as he is among 
the least; and discourses about Byron, and Wordsworth, and Cole¬ 
ridge, and “ the good old way of Milton and Pope/’ almost as 
flippantly ts about Mr, Hunt himself, By-the-bye, what may be this 
same “ way of Milton and Pope,” which,^we find so repeatedly recom¬ 
mended as the only model of excellence in these jiages ? Does this 
writer really imagine these two poets to be of the same school ? or to 
have any remarkable characteristics in common? except, indeed, that 
they neither of them belong to the pi’esent age, which is, to be sure, a 
most admirable reason for decscribing them as writing in “ one way.” 
We can only say tlist we dissent from our critic here, and also in 
many of his other opinions; as for example, when he affirms that 
“ there^can be no doubt that poetry has been losing the public favour,” 
(his leading proposition,) and that “ the poets of the present century 
have contributed to the disrespect, into which their art has fallenand 
that “ the only thing approaching to a standard of taste is the senti¬ 
ment of the greatest proportion of men and that “ Byron*s smaller 
pieces are those of his writings most likely to he admired in future 
times;** and that “ next to Byron v/U must place Campbell;” and 
that “ Wordsworth/’ the poet who has, in fact, revolutionized our 
poetry, has had less influence on the public mind than any dis¬ 
tinguished writer of the age and that “ Coleridge has been fortu¬ 
nate enough to maintain the reputation of a great genius merely on the 
strength of his Ancient Marinerand multitudes of other assertions 
of a similar order which meet us in every page of the article. Su¬ 
perficial, however, and as we cannot help thinking, positively erro¬ 
neous as is much of the philosophy of the disquisition, it is, as we 
have already said, cleverly written, and contains a good deal of very 
felicitous expression. We were struck particularly with the passage in 
which Campbell is described, in allusion to the Essay on English 
Poetry, In the first volume of his Specimens, as having been employed 
in *• building the tombs of the older prophets in a beautiful criticism,” 
and with the other place where it is said of Byron, among the recol¬ 
lections of Rome, that he seems like a guide walking mysteriously 
through the city, and when he comes to some striking fragment of an¬ 
tiquity, turning upon it the strong light of his dark lantern/' Both 
these figures are worthy of poetry. 

Perhaps the most powerful article in the number is that on Austin's 
Life of Elbridge Gerry, one of the Ahiinent founders of American 
freedom, who died in 1814. Wo have not many passages in our 
modern literature more profound aAd eloquent than the following:— 

are well convinced, that, in after ages, one of the most important 
points of view, under which the American revolution will be scrutinized 4&y 
the friends oHiberty and the student of history, may be that of a great sehool 
of freedom, in whioh other times may find the most instructive lessons,, as to 
^ methods by which a republican impendence can most micces^uUj^ be 
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altompted. If we trace back our history to the cradle of the commonwealth, 
we find that after litaiy of conscience, the first thing needful, the under¬ 
standing must be enlightened, ancf the means of education provided; in order 
that file reasoning mind, which in its libeily|Of conscience has acquired th6 
right to think, may be enabled to think rightfully, liberally, and wisely, 
'VVitliout this preparation, strength is brule force; and numbers, wealth, and 
Avluii we may c£dl statistical prospeiity, can serve only to make a valuable 
colony—never a hopeful commonwealth. When a revolution, then, is to take 
place, let it, according to the great example of our fathers, begin far back with 
that which is the glory of human nature,—the calm, decided eneigefic opera¬ 
tion of the rrason of the people ; diffusively, in the common sense of the mass ; 
eminently, in the strong conviefioh of the gifted minds. A just and hopefld 
political reform must first di.sclose itself, as such, in this way; for rmson, de¬ 
ciding, reflective reason, is the great glory of our nature; and that which makes 
one mortal being sui>erior to another, and nearer the immortal and Supreme, 
is th(! elevation and correctne^ps of his intelligence. 

“ When liy education the mind of the countr}^is prepared; when the faculties 
of the gifted few are prepared to lead, and of the intelligent mass to follow, 
then, in a well-conducted revolution, ensues the purest and chastest operation 
of intellect,—that, by which the liglits of the people and the duties of the crisis 
are, in the various forms of written discourse^ powerfully set forth and brouglit 
home to the community, and made familiar to its members. After the un¬ 
expressed, the inexpressible, the purely ethereal operations of mind, that 
wliicli a])proaches nearest to them is the silent voice of leason, in the retire¬ 
ment of tlie closet. It does not su])ersede, it awakens the independent action 
of oilier minds. It suggests the theme, but affords space for meditation, for 
qualification, it may be, for correctibn. It is the most transparent veil, the 
most spirituiil incarnation, in which the word can be made manifest. Here, 
too, is tlie highest test of comparative merit which man can apply. Of the 
inward exercises of pure reason man cannot judge ; nor how much those of 
one intellect exceed those of another. But when the truth of a cause and the 
strength of its su])porters are brought to the test of a written exposition and 
defence, we arc t.hcn furnished with the first and surest means of judging of 
its truth, and of the power and light with which it has been conceived and 
taken up. The. whole history of the colonies, down to the year 1760, pre- 
s(n»ts us with the illustrations of this stage of an orderly revolution. 

“ Lower in the scale is the agency by which the cause, thus prepared in the 
consciences, convictions, and reason of men, is to win its way to the favour of 
tile less reflecting jiortion of the community, or to gain a majori^ of voibes 
in the primary and popular assemblies. This is the agency of public speakin^^ 
an instrument less chaste indeed and intellectual than that of written dis¬ 
course, yet liberal and generous in its nature. But it necessarily borrows not 
a little from physiesd accidents; it addresses a taste less severe; it looks 
more to the sidef of the passions, and less to that of the reason, and is not so 
necessarily the expression of native power, and independent thought. More- 
ov(‘r, till the understanding of the best and most solid jxirtion of the commit- 
uity has been enlightened, and they are well taught in tlie principles of 
refonn, it is premature to put the multitudinous assemblies in action, by the' 
symjiathetic fervour of popular eloquence. But when each of these in itft 
place has been done ; when the understandings of the people have OPmpte- 
fiended the principles of the proposed ref^m, and their reason has felt its 
necessity; when, ra the large cities or in the crowded audiences elsewhere 
convened, their spirits have been wrought up to a certain passionate enthusi¬ 
asm, by the eloquence of fervid appeals, then they have reabhed what may lie 
called the maturity of preparation. They are ripe for the reform they dev* 
From the year 1760 to 1775 zoay be oonsidjeved the period, in 
America, of this second stage of preparation, : 
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** If arbitrary power be still opposed to the acknowled^ent of their rights, 
nothing further is needed than to raise the arm of the humble but 

faithful minister of the righteous will of arf enlightened and enkindled people, 
resolved to be free. This, of course, is an agency still lower in its charat^ler, 
partaking of mechanical impulse, and brute violence; but ennobled by a 
noble cause, and necessaiy in the conflict with the like force, exerted in an 
opi>osite direction. 

“ Such is the wholesome gradation of the energies of a people, trained up in 
orderly discipline, to a seasonable and auspicious independence. It is of such 
a revolutson and such an one alone, that it cun he said, in any ho]5eful sense. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum, lliit woe to the misguided nation that inverts 
the succession of the powers and talents/ by which alone a great and genial 
efficacy in human aflhirs can be exerted ; whose mighty masses are put pre¬ 
maturely ill motion; wliosc popular assemblies are liunied into hasty and 
unconsiderfld nieasure.s ; and who are obliged slowly and sadly to go back to 
the heavenly directress,—tlie counsels of calm reason,—to repair the eiTors, 
into which they had been plfinged by following their passionate guides. It 
would be easy to point out, in the history of the French revolution, a complete 
contrast to the American, and to show that tlie iirosperous issue of one and 
the disastrous niiscaiTiages of the other proceeded from a comjilete inversion 
of the natural order of the talents, by which a movement ought to be given to 
political atfuiis. It is necessary, to avoid misconct^Dtion, to add, that the 
talents of written discourse, pojiular eloijuencc, and physical action do not 
necessarily exist alone, each exclusively of the others. There are rare in¬ 
stances, Avheie they are all united. They were eminently so in Julius Capsar, 
who wanfed nothing but good moral qualities, to make liim the paragon of 
humanity; being, as he was, the most/ elegant writer, the hajipiest ])opular 
speaker, and the ablest general in Rome, J^ss rare are the cases where two 
of the three great qualities are united in the same individual. We have 
compared them above only as possessed, and brought into ojjeration, singly 
and each exclusively of the others; that is, as much so as any one quality of 
rational man can be exclusive of all the oUiers." 

Article sixth, on Washington Irving's Life of Columbus, is very ably 
and gracefully written; and, considering that it is the performance of 
a writer who frankly professes himself *o be a personal friend of Mr. 
Irving, and therefore uuavoidubly .somewhat of an ultra in his admira¬ 
tion of that gentleman, may be deemed, upon the whole, a fair and 
moderate effusion. It is to be sure violently national, as the whole 
number is, and will probably be thought by many to throw too much 
of the couleur de rose into both its retro.spect and its anticipation of 
American literature: but this is no more than we ought to expect and 
fo make allowance for. We regret, for our own parts, that we are loo 
little familiar with the poetical productions either of Mr. Barlow, 
General Humphreys, or Doctor Timothy Dwight, the three sires, it 
tvould seem, of the minstrelsy of the United States, to be able to say 
whether or no they desen'c the patriotic commendations here bestowed 
upon them. Mr. Irving’s works, however, we know tolerably well, 
And, making due abatement for the operation of the circumstatice we 
have mentioned, we are conteilv to subscribe to nearly all that is said 
by^Uiis writer of the merits of what he has already done. His language 
is remarkable, we agree, for “ a continual and sustained elegance,” al¬ 
though hot for energy/* nor the frequent occurrence of “ extra- 
ordibary hapriiiiesa or brilliancy of mere expression.” It is <]uite true, 
also, we tbiak, tbht be has not much of a philosophical mind, that his 
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works contain no instance of an attempt at the sublime; that it U 
humour which is obviously his forte. While “ his purely pailietic essays, 
though occasionally pleasing, are more generally somewhat tame and 
spiritlessand that, as a writer of serious biography and history, he 
possesses the merit of plain and elegant narrative, but does not aspire 
to the higher palm of just and deep thought in the investigation of 
causes and eflects, that constitutes the distinction of the real historian.” 
To all this, we repeat, which is a summary, almost in his ow^ words, 
of what the reviewer describes as “ the general characteristics of the 
style and substance of the worlA of Mr. Irving,*’ we are quite willing 
to assent. But really, wc see nothing in the qualities here enumerated 
to entitle even his personal friend to anticipate, as is done in a suc¬ 
ceeding page, that Mr. Irving’s fame may probably be yet /festined to 
rise to an equality with, or superiority ovej, that of both Moore and 
Scott,—on no better grounds than that the “ Life of Columbus” has 
been, it seems, a more successful publication, or is in reality a better 
book, than either the Sheridan of the one, or the Napoleon of the 
other; and that the two European writers have already done their 
best, while the talent*of the American “ seems to be still in a state of 
progress.’* Even allowing the case as to these matters to be as it is 
stated, we confess we think the conclusion arrived at, one of the wildest 
we ever recollect seeing seriously maintained anjwhere. , For, be 
it observed, that it is not as biographers only that our two illustrious 
countrymen are here quoted as likely to be at some future time sur¬ 
passed by Mr. Irving; as such, they are conceived to have been com¬ 
pletely surpassed by ijitri already; and the thing that is expressly 
anticipated, is, that his fame is in the end to eclipse that which they 
now enjoy, considered generally as authors and men of genius;—one 
of them standing, almost by universal confession, at the head of the 
world’s living literature! Keally this is one of the best jokes American 
vanity has yet supplied us with. A prophet, it is said, has no honour in 
his own country ; but if the seer to whom we are indebted for this bright 
vision be rejected at home, his lot may be considered as rather an un¬ 
fortunate one—for we are sure he will be laughed at every where eise. 

The concluding paper is devoted to a review of Duke Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar’s lately published Travels in North America. In this ar¬ 
ticle too we have not a little of the sensitive vanity of the national 
character. The Duke’s somewhat dull performance is treated gently 
enough; and we believe the greater part is extracted of what it con¬ 
tains worth reading. It is remarked, with a sneer, that on taking up 
his abode at the Exchange Coffee-house in Boston, it does not even 
occur to him to jest at finding a colonel in un innkeeper.” Now, for 
our own parts, we really hold ourbi*otlier Jonathan in great respect, 
and certainly should never be moved seriously to think tlie less of 
him in consequence of its being no uncommon speculation for his field 
officers to open public houses in the inteival of their campaigns; such, 
it seems, is the military etiquette in the country, and that is all. But 
reaiiy^ with our conceptions and associations touching colonels and 
tavern-keepers, it is too much to expect that we should not smile at 
the exquisitely bizarre notion of any one gravely officiating iu both ca¬ 
pacities : it is positively, to our imaginations, a plurality of a singularly 
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coinicai Cast. Perhaps our wiser brother is above ull these weaknesses 
of the old world; to him it might seerft perfectly fit and becoming for 
the president himself, if so like hiiti, to eke out his income by taking 
a needle in his hand and mending his neighbour's old clothes at his 
leisure moments. It is an honest occupation, and well suited, from the 
lightness of the labour, for a few hours of evening industry, by way of 
supplement to the heavier toils of the day. But, although this may 
possibly^be the view that pure reason and our brother Jonathan would 
take of the matter, yfe are free to confess, that to our frailer and less 
philosophical humanity it will present Itself, do what ^ve can, in a some¬ 
what different light. We must be allowed to smile, if we should d!e 
for it, at such curious violations of our accustomed ideas of relation 
and incongruity; but w^e mean no harm to any body by our innocent 
levity, unless, indeed, it bejntended to put an end t(» the sense of the 
ridiculous altogfcllier. We do not see upon what principle these same 
, innkeeping colonels are to be held sacred from an occasional joke, 

But, in truth, our good cousins are much too touchy as to these mat¬ 
ters. They evidently regard all the rest of the world as joined in a 
conspiracy to luugh ut them, and keep themselves in a perpetual fever 
by expecting nothing else than a fresh insult from every one that notices 
them. Now the fact is, as far as we can observe, that they are qviite 
as ready /o note the faults and foibles of their neighbours, and to plume 
themselves on any decided superiority they may i’ancy they have over 
the other nations of the earth, as any jieople that ever existed. We 
need go no further for evidence of this, tlian to the article before us. 
How delighted, for example, is the writer to be able to quote the good 
duke’s averment, that the “ houses and rooms of the Bostonians are 
much larger, richer, better lighted, and more airy than the English;” 
and a little after his other remark, that when among the Oneida Indians 
he first thought himself in civilized Europe because cliildren canu* u[) to 
the carriage to beg. And how high a tone of dudgeon, on the oilier luiiid, 
docs he take at even the shadow of an imputation on any man, woman, 
or thing that has the honour of being American. See the indignant, 
buUwe must say rather lumbering, apology for the negro slavery of the 
southern states; and the manner in which the white inhabitants there 
hold themselves entitled to treat their darker coloured iellow-country- 
meii. See, too, the dignified rebuke administered to the duke for 
daring to call in question the taste ol’ the Pennsylvanians in the fine 
arts. He had ventured to assert of West's picture of Christ healing 
the Sick, that neither the composition nor execution ot it seemed good ; 
adding, “ perhaps it is only here where they arc unaccustomed to see 
great and well-executed paintings, that this Would excite the great 
admiration it has done.” ** This,” remarks the reviewer, “ is saying 
too much. It wovid have been qvite enovgh to deny the merit of Ike 
jHctftre, withovt the con»petnicy of it$ admirers tojvdge at alt** 

There are several other able and interesting articles in the number, 
which W'fi cannot afford to notice:—and upon the whole it is impossible 
not to regard tins periodical in its present state as exceedingly cVedH* 
able to the rising literature of America, 
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A VISIT TO HAZELWOOD SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the “ Londo A Magasme” 


—■■■ I have at length put info practice my long-formed 
intention of going to see Hazelwood ; and I sit down to give you an 
account of my visit, which I hope you will think suited to yonr*maga- 
zine. I have often wondered, indeed, that no one has ever given svich 
an account to the world, consideVing the sudden celebrity Hazelwood 
a<^iired some years ago by the publication of the account of the 
system, coupled with the general notice given to it by all JLhe chief 
literary journals of the time. The success of the school had long been 
steady and strong, but it now came into ^neral notoriety, and gave 
rise to much controversy, its supporters being those who really looked 
into and studied its principles, and thence saw their necessary results; 
while its oj)posers were, for the most part, those who, whenever they 
hear of any thing in the shape of amendment, immediately cry out 
“'Innovation!** a wofd which they really have, by dint of ri^using, 
corrupted from its original sense; for to most ears it now conveys 
what those worthy gentlemen actually think a part of it, namely, 
Innovation for the worse. • 

I am quite aware that persons ofdhis class will say that the following 
statement is written by a partisan of Hazelwood School : that 1 am 
such a partisan I at once admit, but I have become so S(»le1y from the 
attention I have paid to the system, and thence from my firm convic¬ 
tion of the logical necessity of such a system working the noblest 
good. If the merits of the establishment itself have made me its par¬ 
tisan, the word should be used in its real, and not in its invidious, 
sense. 

The first thing th.-it must strike an^ visitor to Hazelwood who looks 
on attentively, is the constant and perfect working of some of the 
finest principles of human nature; yet to the majority of the boys it is 
of course unconsciously effected, and certainly without the least didac¬ 
tic formality or ostentatious display. The older boys, no doubt, upon 
whose minds these principles have been acting for years, trace at last 
the effects to their causes, and learn to value and to love them accord¬ 
ingly. But this arises from no pedantic precepts laid down without 
immediate application ; on the contrary, the results of true principle 
cause the mind to run back till it arrives at the precept which they at 
once spring from, illustrate, and render of value. This is another 
illustration of the great Hazelwood principle of more direct tuition, of 
which, very j)ossibly, even its direckirs have not observed the applica¬ 
tion in this instance. In their account of the best mode of teaching 
languages, we find the following;—“ We would store the mind of the 
learner with many examples, before we call upon him to classify them, 
and deduce from them rules and general principles.” How much bet¬ 
ter ttiis mode is for the acquisition of language than the old one, I 
shall probably have occasion to notice as I go along. But it is equally 
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jiist with regard to morals, as to mere words; here, the examples are 
those of every hour in every day; and the mind must be indeed dull 
that does not by degrees “ classify them,*’ and ultimately “ deduce 
from them rules and general principles/’ 

The most prominent of these is the thoroughly pervading spirit of 
TauTH, which exists within the walls of Hazelwood. It is quite ma¬ 
nifest, that the very shadow of falsity,—nay, I might almost say, the 
idea of its existence, scarcely ever cros*ses the mind of a single boy in 
the school. 1 hope none of your readers will consider meimbuedwith 
the spirit of Munchausen, because I express surprise at this. Some of 
your fair readers, whose education has been in the midst of their own 
families, may probably exclaim, “ What, is this man surprised fliat 
gentl^nen’s sons speak truth Let them thrn to their brothers, and, 
if they have been at any public schoul, nay, at any school of the old 
stamp, ask them the following question: What would have been 
thought, by his school-fellows, of a boy who, on a fault being publicly 
announced by the muster, with the query of “ Who did it ?” answered 
at once, “ It was I ?” The brother will certainly answer, ‘‘ Pooh ! no 
master would have been so absurd us to set about an enquiry in that 
fashion; for he would be right well aware that no boy in the school 
wouldT)c idiot enough to betray luinseK'” Nay, allow me to beg the 
ladies above-mentioned to ask their brothers whether tliey can deny 
the following allegation;—if they can, they have not been at any of our 
great schools, or of those conducted on similar prineijilcs: 1 make it 
without any qualification, and 1 am certain that anyone who has been 
at those schools will say it is true to the letter, unless the very habits 
on which I am commenting still stick about him. If a boy be accused 
of a fault that he has committed, he will be thought the more of by his 
school-fellows, considered tlie “ finer fellow,” in exact proportion 
with the degree of ingenious falsehoods which he invents to accomplish 
his escape! Can any of you deny this ?—None, 

Having had the happiness of being myself bred under an improving 

systenj like this, I think, my dear-, I may be pardoned if I tell 

you that when, as I was walking with a young relation of mine who 
has just gone to Hazelwood, he chanced to mention an instance of 
self-accusation, as a matter of course, 1 exclaimed, “ What?’’ in a most 
sonorous tone, as I stopped short in surprise. Some persons may 
think this a most trifling tiling. Let him compare a system in which 
truth is so thoroughly imbued in tlie every-day practice as not to be 
considered a merit at all with one where falsehood, if ingenious, is 
considered a merit. It may be said, that this is the direct opposite to 
the recognised doctrines of the school;—that the masters disapprove of 
it—It exists, though. How are they to stop it ? I don’t know ; but 
it does not exist at Hazelwood. 

I am quite aware that even some of.the teachers at Hazelwood will 
think I am making a great ro»t about nothing. Indeed, one of those 
gentlemen who had been bred there seemed scarcely able to understand 
vi^hat I meant when I said something to the effect of what you have 
just read. He appeared at a loss to conceive that at any of oixr great 
^hooU a system of feeling among the boys could exist which casts no 
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shame upon tlie use of this craft, concealment, and ftilsehood, for self- 
screening in wrong. Yet such the practice at our gi-eat schools is. 

It so happened that I saw thd very instance of truth, which gave 
rise to my surprise at its being a matter of,course, put into practice. 
At the general muster after breakfast 1 was present; the muster was 
gone through in that manner which has attracted so much attention, 
and which, from the necessary length of detail in the description, 
has had intricacy imputed to ifr; I can only say, that the comparison 
which arose in my mind was, that a person never having seen a*watch 
would scarcely be able to form an idea, from a description of its me¬ 
chanical construction, of the beautiful simplicity of the manfier in 
wMch the hands point the time. And thus it may be, with this mode of 
ascertaining the presence of all the boys. I dare not, after what I have 
said, go into a detailed description of it; but the following I believe to 
be its main points. It is preceded by the beljj ringing for two minutes, 
to collect the boys from every quarter of the premises. As they as¬ 
semble, they form their ranks; but this part of the process I did not 
witness, as they were in order when T entered. The band was then 
ready to play, which it almost immediately did. It is during this 
period that those whoste duty it is, look over the ranks, so mt to ha 
able to make the rapid returns of which I shall presently speak. 
The performance of the band was, I must say, excellent, the time 
was admirably perfect, and the taste and execution were both ex¬ 
ceedingly good. When the band oeased, a boy, who had been watch¬ 
ing the clock, called Out four minutes and some seconds. A boy who 
was on the raised platform on which I was standing with some of the 
masters, repeated this aloud; it meant, as I gathered, that it was the 
time that had elapsed from the period at which the bell began to ring, 
A boy in the second rank from the platform called out “ One want¬ 
ing ill (I think) the eighth rank,'* and declared his name; and u 
.similar declaration was made in two other instances, one of them 
announcing the absence of two. The same boys then called out the 
lunnbers that were present in their ranks, each adding his number to 
that announced by the one preceding. A voice, 1 could not exactly dis¬ 
tinguish w^ose, but I believe it was a teacher’s, added the number 
of the complete ranks; and the registrar, also adding that of the 
absentees, said, “ which completes the list,” The boy watching the 
clock again exclaimed the time, which was, as far as my memory 
serves me, something more than five minutes since the bell began. 
I regret much I did not note down at the moment what was the exact 
time of the calling the numbers, &c., which was also announced ; but 
I really scarcely could follow the whole—and I had so much to re* 
member afterwards, that the precise number of seconds escaped me» 
but they were considerably under a minute. The word “ Form was 
then given ; the hoys formed into the respective classes which were 
about to be heard, and they marched 4way to theit different rooms. 
During, or rather at the beginning of, this time, the registrar ran 
over the names of absentees to a teacher, who had a list of those who 
had rectjgnised causes of absence; and there were no others. 

It was immediately before the boys formed to inarch off, when it 
was ascertained that the whole school was assembled, except those 
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■whose absence was unavoidable, that the announcements were made 
to which I have alluded. They were preceded by some of a scholastic 
nature, given out by cme of the sons of the principal, who is himself a 
teacher; upon his concluding, one of the older boys, who held some 
office of responsibility, the exact name of which 1 did not catch, called 

out “ there have been some windows broken at --describing 

some particular locality;—“ let any boys who have thrown stones near 
there for the last six weeks, hold up th^ir hands—and four boys im¬ 
mediately did. Some small irregularity of the day before was de¬ 
tected in a similar manner; and a loss was announced, with a 
direction for the finder to bring the thing found to a given individual. 
These matters are not, and should not be, considered trifling; they 
give habits of regularity, of steadiness, and, above all, of honourable 
frankness and truth, which tend in tlic very strongest degree to the 
formation of a valuable avd virtuous character. I shall notice a few 
more of these general principles, to which I am inclined to attach so 
much im])ortauce, before I follow the boys into their various class¬ 
rooms, 

I have during to-day—my visit to Hazelwood is of three days ago— 
recurred to the article in the ‘ Edinburgh UevieW/ on the first small edi¬ 
tion of the account of the system adopted there. (January 1825,^—pub¬ 
lished in March.) My impression was that 1 admired and agreed with 
all that'was there said. 13ut I find I must have been impelled by my 
eagerness about the plan itself, of which I then ^eard for the first 
time, to run on at once to the immediate details about the scliool 
for oCtlie previotis observations of tin* reviewer touching general prin¬ 
ciples, I find I cannot agree with ten syllables h>gother in any one 

place tlirotigbout. It is not often, dear --, as you know, that I 

quarrel with the ‘Edinburgh Review;’ but really, if its more ])Owerful 
writers were to meet with the introductory remarks in this article in 
any Tory journal, tlie writer thereof would be infinitely to be pitied. 
The whole spirit of them is so utterly unphilosophical, that I am by no 
means sure that they are hy the same hand as tlic latter part, though 
even that betrays the cloven foot of a sneer far too often. Rut 1 am a 
quiet, steady gentleman, who care not a jot for tlic writer, who know not 
who he is, and shall not attack him at all. But I fihall attack a few ol’ 
his positions, thinking them in the highest degree unsound and 
hurtful. 

He sets out by denying the possibility of any improvement of man¬ 
kind by education:—an opinion, I hope, which even in this spring lime 
of education, fact has already blown into the air. That the “ good old 
times'* have become the better new ones, I believe no one out of Bedlam 
now denies, unless be be in St. Luke's, HiSTOnv has set this matter 
quite at rCvSt, where I sliall leave H:—as, to do the reviewer justice, so 
does ho. I shall only ask, “ What is there to stop us exactly where 
we stand?” * 

Next, the reviewer doubts, in the fashion which makes doubt a 
denial, that “ any thing material can be done towards the forqiation of 
moral character or habits, by any course of early or elementary in¬ 
struction.” Here again the reviewer and I agree,—in so far as to think 
this questioh worthy of examination; and he brings forward arguments 
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Bccordini^ly, in support of his position, the value of which I wish 
fairly to discuss; for, I confess, there are few propositions whicli I 
would not more readily admit. ' 

Tlie key to the reviewer’s argum'euts appears to me to be, that he 
lays down facts, and lo! believes them forthwith to be principles. Sup¬ 
pose a man, when steam-navigation was first proposed, had said 
“ Pooh! what has hot water to do at sea?—no way is there made bjr 
wheels, and levers, and hoilcBB; but by masts, sails, and rigrging. ’ 
True, no way was then made at sea by steam mechanically ^plied, 
it was all done by sails and so forth. But is it impossible so to apply 
steam? Experience has shewn. • Now, might not the fQllowin|»axiom 
be most fairly tried by the same test:— 

“ Moral character, princijdes, or character in general, are not formed 
by precepts inculcated at school, or by observations made, or experience 
collected, in that narrow and artificial socie^S—but by the unconscious 
adoption of the maxims and practices that prevail among ilie free- 
agents around us, and the spontaneous assimilation of manners and 
sentimenls which result from this contagion.” 

I readily admit that morals are not, even now, at nearly all schools, 
inculcated in any manner at all j for the “ spontaneous assimilation” 
from this, as the reviewer very justly phrases it, contagion, is generally of 
bad “ manners ” and odious “ seniimeuts.” But that is no reason 
why good ones should not be, taught even in “ the narrow society” of a 
school. They are taught at Hazelwood; as I shall presently .shew 
more than I luive already shewn:—The steam docs go where sails can¬ 
not:—and the fact that the sails go somehow or somewhere, is no 
j)roof that the steam does not curry the vessel more steadily, truly, and 
safely on her course. 

Again:— 

“ All children, at every school,—and we may almost say in every 
home,—are taught the same precepts of morality,—warned against 
lying, and thieving, and gluttony, and quarrelling,—and exhorted to 
be industrious, obedient, and obliging. Nay, they are not only taught 
these doctrines, but they are all aware, generally, of their truth.” 

Indeed !—Let us look a little \r\io fact, as to the practice by these 
young gentlemen of Uie doctrines of which they are so well aware. 
Whether or not such may be the practice of schools in Scotland, I really 
acknowledge I am totally ignorant; but, from the items which the 
reviewer here gives, he either labours under an equal ignorance as 
regards the old-established English schools, or he is playing booty, 
iind purposely holding forth a helping hand lo the promoters of an 
improved system of education. As for “ lying,” I have already said 
my say of that;—of thieving and gluttony, let the hen-roosts and farm¬ 
yards of the neighbouring farmers^ and the game-preserves and fish¬ 
ponds of the surrounding grandees, give evidence;—and for quarrel¬ 
ling—pitched battles are no rare thing&f—the science of Mendoza and 
of Belcher still is studied. But these, though bad as all quarrelling 
is, are far the best modes of giving vent to hot blood practised at our 
schools:—it does not then become bad blood, which the system of 
domestic tyranny, of which occasionally such awful instances peep 
forth, brings into existence. These words, m their darkest sense, are 
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not too stronff, I could give a crowd of instances, wUhin my present 
knowledge, were it not for fear of wounding individual feelings. The 
sufferers I know had rather I should not, and the inflictors of the 
suffering may have reformed, I v^ould not for the world exaggerate; 
—neither am I iinpellcd,^in the very least, by animosity against these 
establishments, as establishments. Many a dear friend of mine, to 
say noUiing of my simple self, have been brought up at them, and 
all manner of laiig-syne feelings have I that are connected with them: 
—■but J cannot allow these to put a bandage over my eyes, and blind 
me to faults equally glaring and dangerous. What I wish is, that 
the old names should remain wortJiy of their old fame—that they 
should not bring the accumulated evils of years to worse than nullify— 
to poison—their present eflbrls, but that they should move at an equal 
pace with the advancing morals and intellect of the nation, by at once 
annihilating those soiirce^^ of evil to which, they must be aware, the 
eyes of that nation are now very strongly drawn—and by generally 
adapting their systems more to the wants which, in this age, make 
themselves heard so loudly. At all events the more prominent faults 
mv^fit be crushed—the country now sees them—the country calls for 
tlieir destruction, as yet calmly—it will soon* do so loudly—and it 
always, in the end, is obeyed. Let us hope its voice need be raised 
very little above its present pitch. 

To ravert, however, to my argument, I would ask whether such 
habits do not teach “ principles and character in general”—and 
whether they are not likely to render a man’s outset vicious;—happily 
gifted is he, if his reflections on his early experience be sufficient to 
stop him before they become confirmed! 

If then bad habits—and habits are the source as well as the 
product of principle—especially in early life—if bad habits can 
be fostered by “ early and elementary instruction’' in great schools, 
why cannot good ? Common sense says they can, and so does Fact; 
for we find them at Hazelwood. lew things can be more beautiful 
than the general spirit of kindliness and good-fellowship which pervades 
among the boys, and which spreads even to the feelings which exists 
between them and the masters. I am not blinded by the representa¬ 
tions of the latter; I have, as you know, a very near and very young 
relation who has lately gone thither—he left a most happy home—he 
came from the midst of a large family, which, of course, he had 
never before quitted for a day: I know that he dreaded the transition 
exceedingly. Three months are not yet passed;—and his description 
to me of the general kindliness (I must repeat the word) of conduct 
which prevails throughout the whole community, is such as must deeply 
touch those who know, as I do, what a young boy, leaving home 
under such circumstances, endureiiunder a system of fugging! Here 
there is none—the name and the thing are alike unknown. Fighting also 
is nearly, if not quite, unkuowix Yes—Fighting, in pugilistic England, 
scai^cely exists \—and the mode by which it was put down is, I think, 
one of the most ingenious and rational pieces of legislation I ever 
heard o£. You will see T have marked two passages, referring^ to each 
Other, to he printed in Italics—for they shew so strikingly that direct 
reference to a real principle, and those sotmd and immediate means 
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of its application, which are, I tWnk, the distingaibhing^ characteristic 
of Hazelwood. It may be traced through all its merits from first to 
last, itself being the most valuable of them all i — 

It would be in vain to attempt any concealment of the fact, that our 
pupils, like all boys in the full tide of health and spirits, do not always see 
the folly of an appeal to the ultima ratio regum in so strong a light as that 
in which it sometimes appears to older eyes ; and resort is now and then had 
to trial by combat, in preferenct« to trial by jury. The candid and experi¬ 
enced teacher, who knows the difficulty and the danger of too rigorcgisly sup¬ 
pressing natural impulses, will not censure us for endeavouring rather to 
regulate this custom, than to destroy it altogether, lu the ho|ie of lessening 
the number of those fracas, (never very large,) a law was proposed, 
which the Committee * adoj)ted, to render it penal fur any person, except 
the magistrate, to be present at a battle. Six hours’ notice must be given 
by both parties, and a tax paid in advance. During the interval, it is the 
duty of the magistrate to attempt a reconciliation. These regulations were 
intended to give opportunity for the passions to cool, and to check the incli¬ 
nation for display tohich is often the sole cause of the disturbance. We con¬ 
sider the effects on the minds of the spectators as the worst pai*t of the 
transaction. There is something dreadfully brutalizing in (lie shouts of 
incitement and triumph, which generally accompany a feat of pugilism. Nei¬ 
ther boys nor men ought ever to witness pain without sympathy. It is alrn<.)st 
needless to say, that, with us, fighting is anything rather than a source of 
festivity and amusement. 

“ If a pugilistic contest should take place without due notice halving been 
given, the parties are liable to a heairy fine, and it is the duty of the eldest 
boy present, under a heavy penalty, to convey immediate information to the 
magistrate, that the jiarties may be seyiaratetl, 

“ These regulations were made in April, 1821. During the first few 
months, the number of battles did not appear to be materially checked, four 
contests of the kind liaving taken iikcc between Ajnil and July in the same 
year; but from July, 1821, to the present time, (April, 1825,) luo battles 
only have been fought, according to the regulations laid down. It is true, 
that a few other contests have taken place, or mlher have corameiiceil, 
without notice being given; but, in every instance, early information lias 
been conveyed to the magistrate, who has immediately separated the belli¬ 
gerents- We have I'eason to be confident in stating that no contest of tliis 
latter kind ever lasted two minutes." 


I am not bringing forward these things, which may most unjustly 
be deemed trifles, merely on account of the absence of suffering, which 
in the case of fagging accrues to the junior boys, though that is 
much ; or in the case of boxing, of the mere blackguardism, tliough 
that is much also. No—it is the general principle of humanity—the 
constant practice of the great C’hristian doctrine of “J>o iis thou 
wouldst that others should do unto thee”—it is the beautiful moulding 
of the young mind—not by precepts, not by formal dicta, hut by u 
constant course of conduct to niutaal forbearance, aid, and affection— 
these are the causes that induce me to instance mutters which individu¬ 
ally may seem so simple, but which, in4he aggregate, tend so strongly 
and steadily to cultivate, to mould, and to make excellent, the heart. 
There are, I believe, few who will deny the vast degree to which 
“ goodness of heart” enters into the composition of a man such as 
we wish to see our sons. I nsk, which is the more likely to produce 

♦ You will recollect that the Committee is composed of from ten to fourteen 
of the boys, with one teacher. 
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that quality—a system of mutual kindness, assistance, and gratitude-^ 
Or one in which personal conflict is not rare,—and,—deeply worse!—in 
which the y<»iing are shrinking slaves, and the elder stern task¬ 
masters,—too often far ?n<ire ? 

I may as well now go through some of the regulations, at Hazel¬ 
wood, which tend to give tone to character, all, in a greater or less 
degree of importance, tending to regulation of mind, to firmness of 
purpose, to tlie noblest motives of exertion, to a just sense of self:— 
and iffthese be not fconducive to “ principles and character^’ being 
“ formed,^* I know not what are. Nay, it is impossible for boys to 
come fl-om school at seventeen or eighteen, like Pope*s women, with 

no character at all”—indeed, if they do, they have lost a great deal 
of good time ;—but, in truth, they 7nusi have laid a foundation of 
•character. How much better, then, if it be one on which they may 
safely build, and tlie gruduil development of which will lead to worthy 
issues,—than if those of happy dispositions by nature are compelled, 
by painful lessons, to remodel it, should they have resolution and 
power to go through the toilsome task, while those less fortunately 
gifted keep on unswerving in their evil course! 

Nothing can be more delightful to a stander-by than to see the beau¬ 
tifully close connection of cause and effect by which the qualities I have 
enumerated are produced at Hazelwood : and this arises from the sys¬ 
tem having been formed with deep study, and with the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of experience, even at its original formation, and of the constant 
continuance of practice to set right any error of theory in its progress 
towards conqilelion. Never, indeed, I believe, was theory so exactly 
in accordance with practice, or practice, in its widest details, so in¬ 
stantly reducible to tlie principles of the soundest theory, t will note 
a few instances of this as briefly as possible, as displayed in the mo¬ 
tives of action. Fear of punishment is brought as little into play as 
possible; the hope of direct reward not much. There is no corjioral 
punishment whatever, unless imprisonment may be so considered ; 
and olfences are very seldom conuniUod of a grade to render even 
that necessary. “ Confinement,” say the conductors of Hazelwood, 
ill tlieir published account of their establishment*. “ and disability to fill 
certain offices, are our severest punishments. No mind can be con¬ 
stantly under the dominion of fear, without falling into miserable, and 
often irretrievable, degradation ; nor can it be expected, that ^mrsuits 
closely associated in the memory with this most painful feeling, should 
be followed a single moment, after coercion is withdrawn. Public 
disgrace, which is painful in exact i>roj)ortion to the good feeling of 
the offender, is not employed, and every measure is avoided which 
would destroy self-respect. Expulsion has been resorted to, rather 
than a boy should be submitted fi) treatment which might lead him- 
seU and his schoolfellows to forget tliat he was a gentleman,** No^ 
thing, I think, can be sounder than this. The passage then conti¬ 
nues to shew how all the mechanical arrangements (if I may sO 
speak) of the government of the school tend towards mutual a^ipreci- 
ation^ and hence towards love of sympathy. There is a very beau- 

* Public Education.—Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of 

Boys, in large numbersf; as practised at Hazelwood SchooL—Second Edition— 
1825, 
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tiful and conclusive passage proving the power of this love, for good 
and for evil. This leads to tlie following conclusion:— 

“ We know that tlie love of .sympathy will act in one way or other, and 
jict forcibly; and it is a matter of anj^ious imi^ortanee with us, that its force 
should l)e in alliance, and not in conflict with tlv; precepts of religion and mo¬ 
rality. And hen(!e the necessity of directing the attention of our pupils to 
those (|ualities of their schoolfellows which consist with good morals; and of 
iiiij>osing upon them the necessity of placing at their head boys wlio will be 
most likely to give a high tone lathe public feeling.” 

Of the reasons for not trusting too much to the fear of punii^ihinent, 
I have already spoken; the hope of reward it is endeavoured to 
make as general as possible. ’All rank in the school is agg*i'egale; 
namely, springing, not from the proficiency of the boy in the classics, 
or mathematics, or any one branch of learning, but for liis general ac¬ 
quirements and general conduct. The too immediate hope of reward 
is objected to, “ inasmuch as it gives the yupil an object different to 
the real end of education, improvement being lowered in his mind to 
the rank of a means is not likely to be followed after the reward is ob¬ 
tained.” This, of course, is assunfuig this motive to be that which, for the 
time principally aciuate.s; and, sofar, nothing can be more sound. There 
are rewards, however, but they are not made of tlie degree of import¬ 
ance necessary to form in themselves a sufficient object to be so eagerly 
sought after, as wc find they would be in the above-supposed case. 
What, then, is the motive?—love of distinction?—No;-not that. 
With great good sense, I think, Emulation is not too much called into 
action. I cannot hot consider the following argument against its 
over-use most aide:— 


“ But emulation is a stimulus, and it is in the very nature of stimuli to 
lose their power when constantly em])loyed. Indeed such a state of excite¬ 
ment, as in the absence of all other mot]ve.s would be sufficient to produce 
the desired effect, would be too powerful for the human mind to bear for 
any length of lime. It may ]>e very useful as a temporary ex|)edieut, aud 
tlie skilful instructor may sometimes find it accord with his views to blow 
up a vivid flame for a particular puipose, but he must be aware that extra¬ 
ordinary exertion is always follow'cd by exlraoi’dinary languor,” 


In so large a school, however, as the account of the system goes on 
very truly to say, every healthlhl exercise of emulation must necessa¬ 
rily exist The variety of the studies, where a boy ever finds himself, 
in each class, next a new neighbour, would almost of itself prevent the 
sense of rivalry from becoming too keen between any. In cflccl, ns 
it never is too strongly urged, it never acts willi any painful force, 
even in individual competition. There is an anecdote to this effect in 
the Me.ssrs. Hills* book, so beautiful that 1 must refer you to it, and, if 
you have space, print it, as they have done, in a note*. 


♦ “ About twelve months ago, two 1t>oys at the head of the school, wei'e sioiitly 
contending for the fii-st pri/.e; and they were so nearly matched in talents, ac¬ 
quirements, aud industry, that the dianfcs wen? pretty nearly equal. lu ll»e 
middle of the session, an aged relative came from Ireland to vUit the friend.s 
of one of the youths, w'hose home was at some distance from Hazelwood. TJie 
old f^ntleman could not be induced to forego the pleasure of his grandson's 
company: die boy was therefore obliged to go to his father's. It so happened, * 
however) that beveral of the exercises determining rank for the two or three 
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What, then, are tlic motives on which the conductors of Hazelwood 
rely for intellectual advancement ? Chiefly one—and that, one which, 
aided as it is by all the adjuncts which there surround it, must carry 
moral advancement along with it. They term it “ love of knowledge,” 
and, taking knowledge in,, its highest sense, so it undoubtedly is. 

Oh!” you will exclaim, “ he is getting to his metaphysicsyes, to 
*iny metaphysics, which arc never recondite, but always appeal io fads 
directly: here you shall have plenty of facts, if you will but allow me 
time to set them before you. The inestimable value which the con¬ 
ductors ^)f Hazelwood attribute to this motive is expressed in a tone 
almost of fervour, in a passage combining with that fervour the strong¬ 
est, severest, and most convincing truths, set forth in every sentence 
in a manner so clear as to make them almost self-apparent, I would 
gladly give this to your readers, but I fear over-crowding your space, 
and I have much to set before them yet. I will, therefore, take for 
granted, that they will alWw me that the love of knowledge is the 
most certain means of ensuring its acquisition. But how to excite the 
love of knowledge ilself? And now the objectors to fantastic, meta¬ 
physical innovations, will find that that love is excited in all depart¬ 
ments of acquisition, by facts, facts, facts. When I say facts, I mean to 
include in the term all tangible realities, for even these share largely in 
this fantastic system. Most cordially do I agree in the principle which 
the Messrs. Hill lay down—after their fashion, sim])ly and plainly, 
before they proceed, equally simply and plainly, to shew how to apply it, 
“that “ the best means of exciting a love of knowledge will be readily 
discovered, if we reflect a few moments on the origin of knowledge 
itself. Every acquisition would, at first, be made from an immediate 
view to utilityTo be sure it would ; and has from the first moment 
the first men needed to be fed and clothed. Knowledge springs from 
a need to know—facts are the first instruction ; and with each fact we 
learn, we desire to know more, and, at length, to arrange and render 
useful those we do know. This, I take it, is saying in other words 
what the worthy masters of Hazelwood lay down a little, but very 
little, more at length. I shall give the strongest proof of njy belief to 
this effect by taking their illustrations to support the doctrine, I shall 
skip over what they begin with, viz., its immediate application to the 
different branches of learning (I shall want that when I say a word or 
two on the various classes 1 saw at work), and shall go at once to 
what they end with, which I think tends most satisfactorily to shew 
that facts give both knowledge and a thirst for it. They mention, as 
their best “ means of exciting a love of knowledge,^' the giving the 
pupil “clear, vivid, and accurate conceptions.”—The giver turns out to 
be my friend Fact. 


ensuing -weeks, were of a kind, as composition, &c., not to require pei*sonal at¬ 
tendance at tke school. Under these circumstances, the youth commissioned his 
friend aud rival to transmit t;p time to time, informatitm of what it 

was'necessary for him to do; and also to receive and present tlie exercises as 
thtfy were performed. The trust was fulfilled with cheerfulness and punctuality; 
and the trustee, though at the end of the half-year he lost the object of'iiis la¬ 
bours, which was gained by his companion, secured a higher and more estima¬ 
ble reward in enjoyment of his own feelings.^May lb25.” 
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It is astonishinfr what interest is at once i^veii to any event, however Iri- 
flinj?, if we are acquainted with the place wherein it happened, or the individu^s 
who are the actors in it, thoujih it may very slif^htly affect their interests; and 
they arc perhaps persons for whom wp have but little affection or esteem. 
Who does not feel happy to realize, by actual oUseivation, his mental picture 
of cities and landscapes ? Why is it that those w'ho are present sympathwe 
more completely with either the joy or p’ief of their friends, than those who 
are Ml)sent? It is because interest is produced by vividness of conception; 
and vividness of conception is in Uio ratio of proximity to the sensible cause. 
Thus he who is present at a painful accident, feels more than he who only 
liears the relation of it from a spectator; and he, again, who has learnt all 
the circumstances from an eye-witnpss, ;y\'ill produce more effect, in relating 
the story, than one who has obtained them by a more circuitous route. 

“ From this very simple and well-known truth, the teacher may derive iin 
important lesson. He may learn the advantage of practical illustration; he will 
find that liis time is well employed in showing his pupils many things wliicli 
he might othei-wise think they would as well ijnagine for Ihi^mselves. We 
should advise him to ])rovi(lc himself with the various w'cights, commonly 
spoken of, and the measures of confent and of length. Let him portion otri 
upon his play-ground, a land-chain, a rood, and, if the extent be sufficient, an 
acre. Let his pupils, when they read history, be furnished with majjs to trace 
the routes of armies; let them be shown plans of towns, and plates exhibiting 
the variations of costurSe which distinguish one people from another: or at 
least, let iheni liaye fw.ccss to these latter documents (as they might very justly 
be called) in the library of the school: and then, so very delightful is it to boys 
to fix an(i verify their ideas by means of the senses, tliat much knowledge will 
I)e gained in this way by the pupil, without any other care on the pail of the 
master, than to furnish him with the requisite oiipoilunity. Indeed, we have 
sometimes wondered Itiat instructors have not more fully availed Ihemsehes 
of the nuillipliciiy of little works wtiich the press almost daily issues, to fur¬ 
nish their scholars with a fund of entertainment and useful general know¬ 
ledge, which has so great a recommendation as that of diffusing itself among 
them, without calling for exertion on the part of tlic master. 

“ In treating on the value of lutciirate conceptions, wc must not fail to call 
llie attention of the reader to the importance, in the first years of education, 
of sufferiry; the \m\n\ to become very familiar with elements. Early youth is 
the best time for acquiring elementary information. There is a i>eriod in life, 
nor is it a very late one, when the mind begins to revolt against entering iqjou 
any branch of knowledge, with which it is entirely unacquainted; and many 
remain in ignorance who would pursue pleasantly the abstrusities of a science, 
if they could prevail upon themselves to master its elements. Therefore, since 
no after-knowledge can be very complete or extensive, which is not built uj)on 
a good elementary foundation, we strongly advise parents to be satisfied witli 
Komew'hat less of superstructure than is generally demanded, while the pujiil 
has yet the ])ov\^er of enabling himself to enlarge his future acquisitions with¬ 
out pain and degradation. To us it apjicars of infinitely more importance, 
tliat education should be sound and complete than ])rococious. On the otiier 
hand, when the period for elementary education is past, the mind becomes 
dissatisfied, unless it feels that something efficient is done.'' 

Halle Id! I will give the rest*of the passage, w^hicli is excellent, 

presently, bat 1 must say a word here. Something efficient? Yes!_ 

and what have the boys at the schoms on the old system learned 
efficient when they leave school ? Some few have learned to write Latin 
vcrBCSrf,and to read Virgil with facility, and Homer with only now-and- 
tlien looking into the lexicon. Tliese few have learned, probably 
something,—say a good deal,—of aneielit history and customs—these 
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few are, in a wortl, good classical scholars. Some, very very few, who 
are going to Cambridge, know something of mathematics. But if they 
know any thing of general history or literature,—of modern languages, 
and tlieir literature, of moral science, or of physical science, in any of its 
applications—nay, even of geography in any thing like its broad sense 
v^if, which is most unlikely, tliey know anything of any of these, they must 
have learned them at home, for at their schools they have no means of 
so doing. Of course, I have not instilled these patricians by saying 
one word about any knowledge of the great commercial and manufac¬ 
turing aflairs of this petty shop-keeping country; but at the highest 
schools there are plenty who at^ no patricians at all, to whom such 
matters would be highly useful. But at these schools all learn the 
same thing. It is the custom, and therefore not to be invaded. 

But it must be borne in mind that 1 ha\e hurt my argument by my 
liberality. I have given above the Hite of the ]>oys leaving the great 
schools; whereas it woulfl have been quite fair to have taken the 
rtuerarge, at once, and in answer to my question ofwliat the boys at these 
schools have learned ejficknt when they leave, to have said—Nolliing! 
unless a good deal of Latin and a little Greek, sliould be considered an 
efiicient product of the years from the age of eiglit to that of eighteen, 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth cenlury* What the boys at 
Hazelwood learn during the same period, y<m will liear l)cfore you 
come to,the end of my letter. It is more than that, though, 1 will tell— 
not you, for you know it—but the feader, now. The ‘Edinburgh Re¬ 
view' says, that so that boys exercise their minds, “ I^atin apd Greek 
are really as good as any thing else/’ Nay, it goes farther, and 
says that, “ any occupation,’' tending to the cultivation ol‘ intellec¬ 
tual habits is nearly as gcjod as any other.” 1 shall compare the 
anytliings by-and-bye—but this position, let it be noted, assumes 
that the first eighleeu years or so of our lives must be devoted to 
the acquisition of the power to leain. That accpiisition 1 value as 
highly as it is possible for any one to do; but I do not see why some¬ 
thing efficient should not be acquired with the very acquisition itself, 
—for I conless it appears to mo to he u doctrine very little short of 
monstrous thus to assert, that a lad can learn nothing till he approaclics 
his majority, except tile 7neans of learning any thing that may be of 
use to him in ai’ter life. Fact bears me out Iiere too; for I think I shall 
be able to shew that the minds of boys leaving Hazelwood must feel 
that “something (really) efficient is done.” I now renew my extract:— 

“ It is in vain for the instructor to hope that stimulants, which w'crc power¬ 
ful at eight or ten years of age, will urge the mind at fifteen. The boy begins 
to feel that he shall soon be called into another sphere of life, where mere 
seh(K)l motives ai*e not in operation. That minute and formal correctness 
which was so proj)er at an caily age, 4 must now be relaxed; and general and 
jneviously-forraed habits must be depended upon in its stead, llie minutiae 
of tlie diall would be out of plaee^pn the day of battle. The side of danger is 
now clmngt'd; heretofore tlie principal care of the teacher w^as not to overload 
the mind of his little pupil, lest he should extinguish the feeble and lambent 
flame of iutlour; but now, the fuel may be heaped with no spari^ig hand. 
Tlie pupil has acquired a knowledge of Ills own powers; he lias, if we may so 
speak, learnt the art of learning;’ 
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I admit the full value of the art— I venerate it—‘but, Acre, he has 
learned a g;reat deal in learning it; for here people act according to 
Common Sense.— 

I 

“ lie will know whether his obstacles arise from the innate difficulty of the 
subject, or from want of previous information, which, nerliaps, he may have 
acquired and forgotten. In the latter case; a powerful and excellent motive 
is furnished for private voluntary aijplication: in the fornier he has foinul 
himself too often successful to fern* the contest. But if the teacher, utiawart' 
of this change in the mind of the pupil, irritate liiiu by re(puring tl^t mens 
formal perfection which demands a mind unoccupied with the labour of inves¬ 
tigation, he w’illlind, to his astonishment^ that the very boys who gtwve him 
gi'eatest satisfaction at the outset of tlieir studies, become'careless, and i)er- 
haps morose, at the time when he hiul fondly anticipated increased ardour and 
voluntaiy co-operation." 

And these are the people who are accused of theorising!—people 
who set about teaching by pound-weights, foot-measures, roods uiul 
acres ! And, like most who love facts, and who liave minds to regu¬ 
late them into principles, their metaphysics are the simplest and the 
truest in the w^orld ! In these pages we constantly light upon axioms 
which wc have felt ae* regards self, but never generalized into a moral 
truth. Let the reader recur to the sentence in the extract in page 377, 
which lays it down, that there is a period iu life, and not a very laic 
one, when peo[)le shrink from begiimiug a science from xlislilviiig 
what then seems the drudgery ot acquiring its elements. Let the 
reader teeur to the iiassage itself, for it is remarkably well expressed. 
Is not this almost conclusive us to the importance of what wc can 
learn in youth? But I shall say no more about that as an argurniuil, 
for 1 really do not see how the reviewer is to avoid tlie reduvtio ad 
surdum, that acejuiring geography, history, the higher orders of arilh- 
metie, or niathcnialics, is of' no more use, in early life, than would be 
the learning of Cherokee, or the studying the history of Japan up to a 
particular revolution (supposing there were one) in the year 1590, 

I cannot but regard as one of the chief means of exciting the 
love of knowledge, a plan which I never heard of as existing in 
any other school whatever,—I mean voluntary and spontuneous 
labour. There is a diflerence between these two, which it will 
be i>resently seen is very accurately distinguished by the two a])- 
pai'cntly almost synonymous words chosen. I confess 1 was a little 
startled when my nephew first used Ihem to me as meaning dif- 
ditferent things,—for my recollections of the mi/mtifv of the system— 
though only of them—had in a slight degree rusted. The difference 
between the two is, that several subjects are generally announced 
for voluntary exercises; the choice is left entirely to the boys, and it 
is in no degree exacted that they i^ould select or perform any. But 
if they do not they will suffer iu their aggregate rank, inasmuch as tfic 
performance and merit of these exercsits are considered in the estima¬ 
tion of rank. The spontaneous exercises the boys do, to use a homely 
phrase, entirely “of their own head;'’ subject, work, all their own. 
I shall now say a few words of each, as I consider them to form one 
of the most admirable parts of the system. 

I will begin by just calling your recollection to the exact converse 
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of this plan, wliiclx is followed in all the old schools, and even in the 
Universities; I mean i?npontio?n, the setting’, namely, tasks as 
punishments, licaming' is thus actually held out as a thing to be 
dreaded. If you do that which is wrong, but which does not 
reach the j)oint of flogging, you are set to copy out, or trans¬ 
late so many lines of such or such an author; but it is generally 
the foruier, so as to make the imposition as little irnpimving as 
possible. I will defy the most acute reasoner to disprove that tlie 
tendenxjy of this must be to cause the boy to look upon learning with 
dread. Instead of being made an object of attraction, it is his 
pvnlshmcni. * 

How is it at Hazelwood ? There they have no such things ; because 
they think “ that they must be pcrl’ormed with unpleasant associa¬ 
tions: now, a hoy, jf possible, ought never to go to a book with 
disgust.” Undouhtedly,—and here, on the contrary, the boy goes to 
his occupation, liiiving himself chosen it,—he need not do it at all 
unless he likes,—but he does like it, because it enables him to get on 
ill the school, hy the very means most .suited to his talents, and agree¬ 
able to his taste, lly degrees the means become almost as pleasing 
to him us the end; or rather, ho will become *^ttached to both the 
direct means, namely, the effort in its progress—and to wliat must 
seem to him to rank among them, the effort accomplished—namely, 
the knoM'ledge acquired. It is astonishing liow (piickly such feelings 
will gain ground in a young mind, . 

But there are many advantages incidental to this system of volun¬ 
tary labour. It is stated that irksome emj)loymeiit sooner exhausts 
the strength tlian exertions which are consonant with the student’s 
tastes ; and thus far more is done than could be exacted, “ without 
danger to the liealth of the pupils, if their exertions were counter¬ 
acted by any adverse feelings” of theirs. I know that I am beginning 
to trespass sorely upon your space, hut I cannot abridge the admirable 
observations on the habit of completion, which are among those 
induced by the voluntary labour practised at Hazelwood. 

“ One of the most valuable habits of life is that of completing every under¬ 
taking. The mental dissipation in which ]>evsous of talent ofti'n indulge, 
and to which they are, perhaps, more }>rone tlian others, is destructive 
beyond what can readily be imagined. A man who lias lost the power of 
prosecuting a task tJio inoincnt its novelly is gone, or it is become encum¬ 
bered with (lifficulty, has reduced Ins mind ^nto a state of the most lament¬ 
able and wretched imbecility. His life will'be inevitably one of shreds and 
jiatches. The consciousness of not having persevered to the end of any 
single undertaking will hang over him like a spell, and paralyze all his 
energies; and he will at last believe, that, however fair mijy be his pros¬ 
pects, and however feasible his j)]aiis, he is fated never to succeed. 

“ The habit of tinishing ought to be formed in early youth. We take 
care to reward no boy for fragments, whatever may be their excellence. We 
know nothing of his exertions until- they come before us in a state of com¬ 
pletion. The consequence is, that every one learns to measure his powers. 
Hfi! undertakes nothing winch he has not a rational hope of accompfishing; 
and having U'gun, and knowing lliat he can receive neither fame noix^profit 
by instalments, he is urged forciWy on to the end of liis course.” 

The species of subject to which this labour is devoted, varies, of 
course, exceedingly, not only with the taste, but with the age and 
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acquirements of the boys. Some take a certain period of history, 
and study it, so as to be able to undergo their master’s examination to 
almost any degree of minuteness; others do the same in classics or 
geography,—some draw, paint, 'model, or engrave;—some learn 
]>asHages of poetry, or dialogues from plays', in Latin, Greek, French* 
or English; —some make maps, surveys, and diagrams—many 
select branch of mathematical study—while others translate 

from various authors, or give 411 original compositions. 

In the work which has helped me so much in this letter, tliere 
is, I think, the very perfection of the medium to be ^lesired 
us to original composition iu early youth. The Messrs. HiU fairly 
admit that they had great difficulty in coining to a sutistactory con¬ 
clusion on this point, and they cheerfully acknowledge tlieir obliga¬ 
tion to the reviewer of their first edition, in the Series of the Ma- 
gazine now under your guidance. In this I at once recognise the hand of 
your excellent friend l)c Q., from whose society, at your Ijouse, 1 have 
so ollen derived such remarkable gratification, and whom I most 
sincerely wish you could excite, IVnm his reveries, to become a con¬ 
tributor now. Tlie whole of what he says on the subject in question, 
is, like all his metaphysics, clear, acute, I'ree from jargon, and irre¬ 
sistibly conclusive from its strict logic and sense. You will not have 
room for more than the resulls:— 

“The act of composition cannot, it is true, create thoughts in a boy’s 
head unless they exist previously, (in Ibis consideration, let all questions 
of general speculation l)e dismissed from school exercises : es])ecially ques¬ 
tions of moral speculation, which usually furnish the thesis of a school¬ 
boy’s essay; let us have no more themes on Justice—on Ambition—on 
Benevolence—on the Love of Fame, &c.: for all tliescs such as these which 
treat moral qualities as pure alislraetions, are stripped of the human in¬ 
terest ; and few' adults even could write onclurablyuiionsueh subjects iusueb 
a shape ; though many might have written very pleasingly and judiciously 
upon a moral co-y^—i. e. on a moral question in concreto. Grant that a school¬ 
boy has no indei)endentthoughts of any value; yet every boy has thoughts 
(It^jiendent ujjon what he has read—thoughts involved in it—tlioughts 
derived from it; but these he will panhm) be more or less able to 

express, as he has l)een more or less accustomed to express them. All thatis 
necessary is—to determine ftir the young eoraposcr his choice of matter: 
require him therefore to nanate an irderesting story which he has formerly 
read ; to rehearse the most interesting ])articiilars of a day’s excursion : in 
the ease of more advanced students let them read one of the English stale 
Inals, where the evidence is of a complex character (as the trials on Titus 
Oates's plot), or a critical dissertation on some interesting question, or any 
tiling, in sliort, whicdi admits of analysis—of abstraction—of expansion—or 
exhibition in an altered shape.” 

Tliis is the present mode of teaching the arrangement and expres* 
sion of ideas,—composition, in a w 8 rd, at lIa;;elwood ;—and, of course, 
it expands as the boys advance; while it is begun as low as to make 
the little boys give, sometimes verlfally, sometimes iu writing, a 
description of some physical object, as a horse, or a plough ; or an 
abridgment of a well-known story. 

The spontaneous exercises are of a higher order, and indeed some 
of them reach a degree of merit quite remarkable in boys still at school. 
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Tliey are of all kinds, classical, mathematical, literary, of art, and of 
mechanical and more {reneral science. Some very beautiful drawings and 
etchings have been produced in this way; for instance, a copper-plate 
etching by a boy of thirteen, produced solely with a view to the school 
rewards, afterwards obtaihed the silver medal of the Society of Arts. 

This mode of study, also, gives to a boy peculiar opportunities of 
improvement, with a particular view to his future dcstinati^ in life. 
I was told, when at Hazelwood, a ve|;y remarkable instance of this, 
with regard to two boys, whose destinations are indeed most different 
The one is a Greek, the son of a distinguished officer, an admiral in 
the Cjir.eck navy, and he is himself destined for the same service. The 
other is an Englishman, and purposes to take orders in the Church of 
England. The Greek has devoted himself to nautical science in a 
manner which has enabled him to produce displays of knowledge of 
those branches of the mathematics which apply to naval affairs, which 
1 am told, must not only ensure his success in his profession, but enable 
him in all likelihood, to be to it eventually of essential benefit. The 
hopes ofthe English scholar are to be distinguished at Oxford, prepa¬ 
ratory to entering the church; and he has accordingly given all the 
powers of his mind to the classic.s. What inakefi me couple these two 
young men—I believe they are between sixteen and seventeen—is a 
joint letter that was shown me, written by them, to the conductors of 
the scliQol, which not only s])caks, I think, in their ow.n favour, but 
shews also the admirable tendencies of their general course of educa¬ 
tion. The purport of the application was that, as they had shewn suf¬ 
ficient attention to the general regulations of the school to advance 
them to an aggregate rank suitable to their age, they felt anxious that, 
now that the time of their remaining at Hazelwood was becoming 
limited, this rank might be waived as regarded them, in order that they 
might devote more of their time to the particular pursuits that would bear 
upon their future life. Tiiis was their object: but I wish I could con¬ 
vey to you the manner in which they expressed it. The admirable 
mixture of pro])er modesty and due self-reliance,—the confidence they 
seemed to be imbued with, that if their request could be granted without 
disordering the school regulations, it would—in a word, the whole tone 
of the letter, conveying, 1 believe, an unprecedented request, could not 
but excite in me the strongest interest, which was heightened probably, 
when I reflected that their only point of union, was the desiie of im¬ 
provement—their country, their studies, their future destinations, being 
so singularly different. I need scarcely add, that their request was 
grunted. 

T regret very much that I cannot now even abridge for your readers, 
the system of school-government and Hazelwood. But this letter has 
run to a length which precludes even attempting it. Moreover, I 
witnessed only its practical effects—and had pot the good fortune to 
see any of its machinery at wi rk. But I have in prospect another 
visit to Hazelwood ; and I shall take care to single out a period \yhen I 
shall be able to get a sight of perhaps even more than Uie ^weekly 
proceedings. 1 might, indeed, perhaps get this permission within an 
easier distance, at the worthy douhk of Hazelwood, Bruce Castle. 
This, which is within seven or eight miles of town, is, I believe, 
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exactly the same as Hazelwood: indeed, it should be so, being conducted 
by two of the sons of the original founder of the latter, and, indeed, 
having been originally composed of boys from the parent stock. 
WJiether or not I shall write you a second letter on these subjects, I 
have not yet at all decided. But I think, that even the municipal sys*- 
tern, if I may so term it, whicli produces liabils like those of the Ilazel- 
wo{)d 1)0)», is a subject worthy of the most minute examination. I know 
that several objections have beep raised to some of the details—but after 
having thoroughly looked intolliem, 1 think they are without real foun¬ 
dation. At all events, it is impossible to deny that the well-known 
dictum ajiplies to this system—It works well.” 

I must just, however, notice a part of the system, which parents 
must always feel most anxious about, and concerning which those 
who have previously known nothing of Hazelwood, may, after what I 
liavo said, feel somewliat at a loss. I mean the system of reward and 
punishment—for at Hazelwood they are mingled iu their whole plan. 
At most otlier schools, rewards are confined to a few annual prizes to 
the head-boys, and are in no degree relied upon as a general principle 
of action. 

In the first place, iherc is no corjjoral punishment whatever. The 
dogma so often laid down that boys never can be kept in order 
without it, never can raise its liead again. It is impossible for there 
to be a better conducted set of boys, iu every kiiul o(* respect, than 
those at Hazelwood: and no ungentle hand is ever laid upon one 
of llicm. Tlie means of tlieir general abstinence from grave misbe¬ 
haviour are involved^ in those laws into the details of which 1 have 
already said 1 cannot now enter. J will say, however, that their general 
principle consists in mutual self-government—if I may so speak—that 
is a system of self-government of the wliolc body oi’the hoys, most ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the peculiar circumstances of their age and position. 
Imprisonment, which is the severest punishment ever inllictcd, requires 
the intervention of a formal procedure, iu the nature ol’ a legal trial. 
There is only one cxce[)tion, where the im|)risonraent of a very slight 
nature, and with the most salutary object in immediate view; and, even 
in that case, if it should be adjudged to have been needless, the sufferer 
will receive retribution. As I have restricted myself from going into the 
working of the laws, I will only say in this jdace, that the recurrence of 
the offences for which imprisonment takes place are so rare, that the 
punishments almost entirely consist in what I am about to describe. 

The irregularities and inaccuracies which, of course, will occur, 
whether with regard to their actual lessons or the general order, arc 
punished by fines. These fines are levied in a currency c.stablishe<l 
within the school, which go under the name of marks*. Every sort 
of petty offence has a fixed fine aUnclied to it—which is paid at once. 
But the accoa'nt given will speak on this question much more simply 
than I can » 

“ We are not fi tends to artificial excitements of any kind; and therefore do 
not place much dependence on rewards and ininishments, particularly the 
latter; still, though by unremitting attention to the subject, we have been 

* The ordinary marks are transferable—but there are also some which are personal, 
ITiese are given for exertions of the higher order of merit, and have peculiar privileges 
SUached to them. 
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eiMibled. gradually to substitute, for rewards and punishments, motives of a 
higher rank, from which we liave derived many advantages, yet we do not at 
present see the means of avoiding their employment altogether* 

“Our rewards, as we have already ^aid, arc chiefly conferred ^ the distri¬ 
bution of certain counters called transferable marks, which the boys obtain 
by superiority in tiie classes, by filling certain offices, and by various kinds 
of voluntary labour performed in the leisure hours. In the forfeiture of 
these counters our punishments chiefly 'consist. 

“ Evejy boy in the school devotes such,part of his play-hours as he may 
tliink proper to the obtaining of these marks. The product of almost any 
kind of'labour or study is received, provided it is presented in a complete 
state, and is tolerably well executed.". 

When a new comer arrives, a subscription is made for him among the 
boys; and, for a given period, he is exempted from certain portions of 
the school-duties, to enable him to earn a sufficient number of marks 
to set him going. 

“ The amount of reward is determined by estimating the time which any piece 
of woi’k miglit reasonably be expected to employ the pupil, and tlien paying 
him according 1o a fixed rate per hour, decreasing witliin certain limits as the 
age of the pupil advances. If the boy is ten years of ^e, he has 30 marks 
per hour; if eleven, 25 ; if twelve or upwards, 20 ; no diminution lakes place 
after tw’elvn, for reasons which will be stated shortly.* If the pupil is 
younger than ten years, lie receives an additional ten marks per hour for 
every year which his age is less than ten. This rule is, however, often 
subtly Relaxed, with a view to reward excellence, and to encourage those 
kinds of exertion which are thought iq be the most useful These rewards 
are distributed at a certain hour of each day," . , . . “ Eve^ 

hoy is expected to have a considerable number of these marks at all times in 
his possession, to meet the fines which he may incur for breaches of the laws, 
and for neglect or inaccuracy in the performance of the school exercises." 
, . , , As with the exception of imprisonment, which can only be 

resorted to under very peculiar circumstances, and certain disqualifications, 
our punishments consist entirely in the forfeiture of these marks, it is evi¬ 
dent that numerous and powerful motives must be brouglit into operation, 
to induce the boys to labour for the acquisition of them." 

It is needless to enter in the minutiai of the arrangements—hut they 
are such that, unless a boy be singularly both idle and ill-comlucted, 
he will never he without means of paying the ordinary fines. Accord- 
ingly, sucli instances occur most rarely. 

During the day I passed at Hazelwood, I went through nearly all 
the classes. I admired the mode of tuition exceedingly—but 1 fear I 
have run to too great length to enter into any detail just now. The 
Hamiltonian system is adopted to a certain extent with the younger 
classes, though they are also exercised in the spirit of the language 
they may be learning. But of all the classes the advantage of which 
seemed to me the most striking, probably because the absence of any¬ 
thing of the kind in the schools,! am acquainted with is total—ia 
that of mental arithmetic. Quite young boys, ten, twelve, 

answered very extensive, if notitin some degree, complicated questions, 

the space ^ fifteen secoiuls. How I envied them this!—fori am 
npjl a boy leaves Hazelwood without having a thorough command 
over that intellectual weapon of gigantic power—Ftgarej. ^ i 

• These reosMis are wholly founded on gi'ounds relating to the currency as sucU^ 
to that it will not be niH^essary to enter into it. 
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In 1 ^ the c4ttB8e8, tbe most thoroug:h ** understanding 
were about*’ to the minutest, and in the fullest, was strikingly apparent. 
I heard one of the upper classes go through a lesson in Livy in a 
manner whicli shewed they were both perfect masters of the uiqeties 
of the language, as well as of the peculiar spirit. As for French, there 
is not a in the school who does not speak it,—*-and soon the* 
roughly well. Of History I had'not immediate means of jud^ng, but 
I see that it is made an early,,.a general, and a most prominent branch 
of study. In Geography, I had a particular opportunity of no^ng thejr 
proficiency,—for it so chanced that, in the afternoon I was there, ihqre 
was a general exercise throughout the whole school on this porticutar 
subject. There were printed lists of questions accordingto the classes, 
of which the number ran up to, I think, nearly ten. Those in the 
higher classes had to write answers to all—to s^hew that they had not 
forgotten what they had passed—an adrnirable principle in tuition, 
which is much acted upon at Hazelwood. Every boy wrote his 
answers up to the list of his class :—they were given in to be adjudged, 
in due rank of merit, the next day;—but I got a glance at them— 
and I can only say, that I was astonished at the questions very young 
boys answered correctly. It is true they had lately learned many of 
these—perhaps some in the course of the week:—but they remem¬ 
bered them at all events—and such exercises frequently repeated 
would enforce the remembrances. I do not mean to say tb^ere were 
not errors, and some pretty stsong ones—for geographical errors 
always appear so—but I speak of the mass—of the average. The 
higher lists displayed u very thorough knowledge of the details of 
geography indeed. 

Of the Mathematics I have already said enough tq^,prove to you how 
much they arc regarded at Hazelwood. 

And I am going to surprise ^ 07 /. I did not see the Printing Office; 
the very thing you would think I should have sought out first. But 
the day passed away so quickly, 1 was startled when I found myself at 
the end of it—and, amateur as I am of the art of Faust and Caxion, 
I was obliged to put that among the points reserved for my next visit, 
I saw some of the productions of the Hazelwood press, though—you 
know I have somewhat of a technical eye, and I approve much. I 
have brought away a number of their ntmgazine which I am sure you 
will like in other respects as well. 

But I did see the Library; and that, indeed, is an inestimable ad¬ 
vantage ! It is impossible to conceive a better selection of books, from 
the highest order of Belles Lettres, to the very best young books ex¬ 
tant. I was complimenting one of the sons of the principal who ac¬ 
companied me, on the collection, when he told me it was chosen by the 
boys themselves. There could liot be a higher proof of the state of 
general taste Tind cultivation into which they are brought. There were 
some Spanish works among them; fof there are several of the sous 
of the more prominent people in the late Spanish colonies of South 
America and Mexico at Hazelwood, It speaks well, I think, for tiio 
leaderli of these new states to wish their rising generation to have all 
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^he cultivation which an education in the more civilized countrieE^ of 
^Europe can bestow. 

And now that I have read over what i have said, I feel how unequal 
it is to the subject; but certainly it is impassible to condense within 
the compass of a paper an*account of the system of Hazelwood that 
would do it any thing like justice. I have, therefore, adhered more to 
the development of the principles^ and have, as far as in me lay, en¬ 
deavoured to shew the immediate and*, beautiful reciprocity of their 
means qpd ends. I have not been able, which 1 sincerely regret, to go 
into the details of what I have called the municipal system, which faci¬ 
litates tJie application of such principles to tlie gradual formation of a 
well-regulated, pure, firm, and feeling character. In what I have writ¬ 
ten I have had no personal predilections to actuate me ; at least I may 
say, that any that 1 may have, had their origin solely from the school 
itself. I dare say I shall be reproached witli partiality—but the re¬ 
proach will be unjust. My reason may mislead me, but I have judged 
from that alone. I have spoken as I have of Hazelwood School from 
at least the sincere conviction, that I cannot conceive an establish¬ 
ment for education more calculated for the deve!oj)ing, the cultivating, 
aye, and the iiistilling, the best qualities of the mhul and heart* 

Ever most sincerely, my dear-, your’s, 

A Friend of Education, 
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In many of the more upland and secluded parts of the south of 
Scotland the belief in witches still prevails, and not many years have 
elapsed since it was universal. The continuation of such a belief 
among a people who arc shrewd and intelligent, is partly owing to two 
causes; the first of these is the literal meaning they attach to the in- 
cantations of the Witch of Endor, mentioned in the first book of 
Samuel, and the effect that they had in bringing up that prophet from 
the dead to reprove the King of Israel. Finding this in the Bible, and 
not being able to see the difference between an allegory and a simple 
invention, they believe it literally; and when o?ie witch is firmly be¬ 
lieved in, there is no possibility of closing the door upon other witches. 
So dangerous is superstition, that, if peoj)Ie believe one thing without, 
or contrary to, rational evidence, they cannot prevent themselves from 
believing more. The other cause of this inveterate superstition is the 
existence and extensive circulation of a very foolish book among the 
peasantry; tliis book is entitled ‘ Satan’s Invisible Woi;ld discovered 
and it has other faults besides the cento of diablery which it narrates 
and describes as established facts. It furnishes a sort of clue to the 
singular combination of Mah^ciis et Mathematicis —witches and ma¬ 
thematicians—which occurs in the Papal bull; for the author of it was 
a Mr, George Sinclair, rather an eminent mathematician of Glasgow, 
toward the close of the seventeenth century. We remember getting 
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hold of it when very young, stealing away to a lonely place to read it, 
believing and being frightened for months, and being finally cured 
only by a very strong argumeniumbaccalinum. We met the book some 
time ago, and were astonished that we could have been worked upon 
by it, but such was the fact ; and such is the fact still; and therefore 
they who wish well to the Scotysh peasantry should take some means 
for preventing the sale of George Sinclair's diablery, or which would 
be better, for making it refiitfi itself. 

Degrading as this absurd superstition is, we have heard defences 
put ill for it, on the ground that witches, ghosts and devils are watch¬ 
men, and prevent people from going upon nightly depredations; which 
would be all very well if it wore not the fact, that they upon whom the 
superstition operates are neither disposed to rob, nor likely to be worth 
the robbery. * 

Ayrshire, and the rest of the west coast of Scotland, used to be the 
grand theatre of these exploits, though there were considerable colo¬ 
nies in the kingdom of Fife. Burns, while he used them to give 
humour to some of the most exejuisite of his poems, yet undermined 
their powers more effectually than perhaps any other writer. There 
are some admirable touches in his “ Address to the Dc^il,” particularly 
liis own rencontre wi^i the wild-drake. 

“ The r.uilgel i’ ray iicive did shake, , 

Euch bristling hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ an lildritch s(j\ieel querk quake 

Amang the springs, 

Awa’ ye squatlercd like a drake 

On whistlin* wings.” 

In “ Hallowe^eu” “the de'il, or else an aullun*' quey,” which turn* 
bled the wanton widow into the pool, and the “ Grumphic, asteer that 
night,*' place the vulgar credulity in the most ludicrous point of view ; 
though the gem of the whole be the rat in the barn. 


A ration ruUlcd up the wa’, 

An’ she cried ♦ Lord preserve her!’ 

An’ run through middinstead an a’, 

Prayin’ wi’ zeal an’ fervour.” 

One of the places where, if not now, at least very lately, the witches 
had free range, was on the Lammermuir hills, between the counties 
of East Lothian and Berwick. The inhabitants there are a detached 
and a singular people; they arc shepherds, several of them proprietors 
of their sltecp walks; their manners are primitive, Avglice^ they are very 
dirty. They liang up the carcasses of the casualty sheep in the turf- 
smoke of the but, and tear ofl‘ a piece when they are hungry. In the 
adjoining Lowlands, the men are called “Lammerfhuir laitdSj^ the 
women, “ Lanimerrnuir *and the sheep “ Lammermuir 

which latter name is applied to persons wanting in courage, who are 
said to be “ as bold as Lammermuir lions.” 

At certain seasons of the year, the Lammermuir ladies come to the 
fairs to dispose of the wool of the flocks, and purchase the few simple 
necessaries that they may want for their rude households; and from 
the singularity of their appearance and costume they are, or were very 
lately, all elevated to the honour of witchcraft. This is contrary to the 
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usual dispensations of that honour, which requires some talent as weH 
irregularity^ of appearance, while these people are, in all but pas¬ 
toral matters, ignorance itself. Abouf twenty yeats ago, we wfere 
l^'yen to take shelter in the mansibn of a Lammermuir laird, and 
TO'^riad to impress us with a sense of his erudition, by holding the 
shorter catechism, which appeared to belong to one of his children, 
with the wrong end to him, and rehearsing the sounds multe a 
crooked s, ypersie & ” with as much solcihnity, as ever author read 
his maniv^cript to a bookseller, when a bargain and sale depended upon 
his orthoepy, 

A widow of the name of Betty Falld kept an alehouse in one of 
the market-towns frequented by the Lammermuir ladies, (Dunse, we 
believe.) and a number of them used to lodge at her house during the 
fair. One year Betty’s* ale turned sour soon afl^r the fair; there had 
been a thunder-storm in th<? interim, and Betty’s ale was, as they say 
in that country, “strongest in thewater.^j Betty did not understand the 
first of these causes, and she did not wish to understand the latter. 
The a!e was not palatable ; and Betty brewed again to the same 
strength of water. Again it thundered ; and again the swipes became 
vinegar. Betty was at her wits’ end,—^no long jotirney; but she was 
breathless. 

Having got to her own wits' end, Betty naturally wished to draw 
upon the stock of another; and where should she find it in such 
abundance as with the minister of the parish. Accordingly, Betty put 
on her best, got her nicest basket, laid a couple of bottles of her 
choicest brandy in the bottom, and over them a dozen or two of her 
freshest eggs; and thus freighted, she fidgetted off to the manse, offered 
her peace-offering, and hinted that she wished to speak with his 
Reverence in “ preevat.” 

“ What is your will, Betty said the minister of Dmise, “ An unco 
uncanny mishap,^’ replied the tapstei^s wife. 

“ Has Mattie not been behaving?'' said the minister. “Like an 
innocent lamb,” quoth Betty Falla. 

“ Then — ?” said the minister, lacking the rest of the query. “ Anent 
the yill,*' said Betty. 

“The ale!” said the minister, “has any body been drinking and 
refused to pay ?” 

“Na,” said Betty, “they winna drink a clrap.” 

“And would you have me to encourage the sin of drunkenness?” 
asked the minister. 

“Na, na,” said Betty, “far frae that; I only want your kin' han' 
to get in yill again as they can drink." 

“ I am no brevier, Betty,” said the minister gravely. * 

“Gude forfend, Sir,” said Betty*, “ that the like o’ you should be 
evened to the gyle tub. I diima wish for ony thing o’ the kind." 
“Then what is the matter?” asfKcd the minister. 

“ It’s witched, clean witclied; as sure as I’m a born woman,” said 
Betty* “Naebody else will drink it, an* I canna drink it mysel’.”^ 

“ You must not be superstitious, Betty,” said the minister. “ Tm 
no ony thing o* the kin’,” said Betty, colouring, “an’ ye ken it your- 
sef; but twa brousts wadna be vinegar for imelhing.” (She lowered 
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her voice) “Ye inun ken, sir, that o’ a* the leddies frae the Liun- 
nierniuir, that hae been comin* and ^aen, there was an auld nulas 
wife tins fair, aii’ Tm certic srfie’s witched the yill; and ye miin just 
look into yeV bulks, an* tak off the witchiii !’* 

“ When do you brew, Betty ?” “ This*blessed day gin it like you, 
Sir,** 

“ Then, Betty, here is the thing you want, the same malt and water 
as usual ?’* “ Nae difference, Sir ?” 

“Then when you have put the water to the malt, go three times 
round the vat with the sun, and in plVs name put in three slToolfu's of 
malt, and when you have doue that, go three times round* the val, 
against the suu, and, in the devirs name, take out three bucket-fiills of 
water; and take my word for it, the ale will be better.*’ 

“ Thanks to your Reverence, gude uiornin.”^ 


THE DEATH OF THE CATHOLIC QUESTION* 

• 

Reader, before you can be edified by what I am now about to 
indite, the Catholic Question*, the patriarch of our political puzzles 
will in all probability be no more;—that is to say, unless a ^tremulous 
driblet of life shall be kept up fof a few weeks longer in bis old bones 
by the mob setting the town on fire to heat them, which, however, 
notwithstanding ilie vigilance and unwearied exertions of my lord Duke 
ofNewcastle and his friends, we do not think there is now much chance 
of their attempting. Most people, I dare say, will look upon the 
deceased as having enjoyed quite enough of longevity for a person of 
his description; hut certainly I have no wish to recall his manes 
from Elysium, or Purgatory, or whatever other land beyond the pole 
he may have chosen for his posthumous retirement, to revisit either 
“ the glimpses of the moon,*’ or the candlelight of St. Stephen’s, 
“ After life’s fitful fever,” I am quite willing to let our old friend 
sleep as long as he pleases—and sound be his slumbers, say I, even 
as those occasioned by Lord Redesdale’s pamphlets. Yet a few words 
])erhaps I may be permitted, just over his grave—not a service of the 
church, nor even an orauon funebre, but simply a little familiar chit¬ 
chat, such as people will sometimes indulge in, on occasion of an 
acquaintance dropping off. 

Even the loss of an accustomed»walking-sUck, or the parting with 
ail old coat, will draw a little at the heart in certain moods of oiir 
mysterious humanity. Nay, to hid farewell to things we positively 
don’t like, that have been only % torment to us all (he time we knew 
them, will sometimes give a sort of twinge to the affections. I have 
known, for instance, the pulling ou<»a tooth, in addition to the pain 

* We fear our correspondent has keen ratlier premature. The Catholic Question 
will not have died before his reader is edified bis lucubrations ;~.but that con¬ 
summation ig advancing as rapidly as those wbowisli it the most devoutly can desire— 
and we will assume it, for the nonce, as is often done iu argument, for the sake of 
our correspondent's remarks, 
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from the wrench at the jaW sadden a man visibly, for half an hour 
or 80, from the mere vacancy it had left in the circle of his ancient 
sensations ; and we verily believe that even the worst wife that ever 
turned matrimony into a rack was never carried oft* by death, or any 
other means, without leavingr u pang behind. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that I should feel a little eyen on saying good-bye to the Catholic 
Question—with which all of us have teen in the habit of meeting al¬ 
most every day in our lives ever since we were out of leading-strings, and 
which some of us (albeit many a long year yet from our grand climac¬ 
teric) protably imagined might have companioned us over life’s road 
to our second childhood. It has been ,indeed most unexpectedly cut 
off, and in a truly marvellous manner—and there is much in the mat¬ 
ter to make us all reflect on tlie uncertainty and delusiveness of the 
fairest prospects which any piece of political nonsense may seem to 
have of long endurance in this present world. But a few weeks ago, 
and there was not a more'hearty-looking absurdity to be met with 
anywhere, nor one that promised to be longer a comfort to its many 
friends and admirers. Nor was any other ever more dearly beloved 
by a large circle of venerable ladies and gentlemen—all ready, they 
said, to die in its defence, (it is usual for people ^to say they will die 
for that for which they have nothing else to say,) and many of them 
actually in the habit of perpetrating for its sake much more foolish 
things thap dying. Alas for this band of alfectionate and vociferous 
champions !—what will they now have about which to talk their non¬ 
sense by the hour ? Their Dagon— 

Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped oif— 

lies on the ground, like a felled tree. Yet although, I have no 
doubt, they “ mourn in earnest,” I have not heard that any of tliern 
have literally given up the ghost in consequence of what has occurred. 

Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for”—the Catholic Question, 

In the political world there certainly has not been so great an event 
since the dethronement of Buonaparte. His domination in Europe, 
and that of Protestant ascendancy in Irebuid, have been the two 
grand curses that have darkened our age—the forms under which the 
evil principle of politics has contended with the good, successively, 
in different parts of their common dominion. Now that both have 
been overcome and destroyed, we shall begin to feel as if we had sud¬ 
denly lost our wonted ballast—much in tlie same way, I suppose, 
as a person's ghost does when it first attempts to walk about without 
the body. We shall not, however, be left, 1 dare say, without 
something to wrangle about still, although I really do ^.hink we have 
but little chance of ever meeting, ^in our day, with another such 
monstnim horrendum to do battle withal as either of those we have 
lost. 

For one thing, we shall, no doubt, have a good deal to do yet in 
bringing Ireland to rights. It is to be remarked that, even if the 
present great measure shoxild effectually put an end to the discontents 
of the Catholic population of that country, it is not likely to operate, 
i^the first instance at least, as a tranquillizing dose to the Orange 
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party. The oil that smooths the waters will only ma1<e the f\re and 
brimstone burn the nvpre furiously. I do not anticipate, certainly, 
that the roar of this conflagration will last Ionjf—but for a short lime, 

1 apprehend, it is likely to he ,a pretty loud one. For some years 
past, at least, I have no hesitation in affimning-^and I do not doubt 
that, when all the excited passions of the present hour are laid at rest, 
impartial history will own thatam right,—that the Protestants have 
been by far the most inflamed and unnumageable of the two factions 
tliat have litigated Ireland. Indeed it has perhaps been so for a much 
longer period. Spenser, in his View of the stale of thal^ country, 
written in the reign of Elizabeth, describes the English settlers as 
even then a great deal more ungovernable than the natives. *“ Sure, 
in mine opinion,” he makes one of his two speakers remark, “ they 
are more sharply to be chastised and reformed than the rude Irish, 
which being very wild at the first, are noW become more civil ; 
whereas these, from civility, are grown to be wild and mere Irisli”— 
to which the other, Irenreiis, through wliom he conveys his own opi¬ 
nions, answers, *• Indeed, as jou say, Eudoxius, these do need a 
sharper reformation than the Irish; for they are more stubborn aiul 
disobedient to law and government than the Irisli he.” “ In truth, 
Iremeus,” Eudoxius replies, “ this is more than ever I heard, that 
any English there should be worse tliaii the Irish : Lord, how quickly 
doth that country alter men’s natures!”—But, however this may be, 

I speak from my own observation when 1 repeat, that, of late years, 
at all events, tlirce-fonrths at ieaSt of the violence and even ferocity 
both of feeling and conduct, displayed in the great nafional struggle, 
have been found in the ranks of Onmgeism. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as is often done on this side the water, that 
all the respectability, even of property and station, is on the side of the 
Protestants in Ireland ; that they consist exclusively of the higher and 
middle ranks, and that the Catholics are, nearly to a man, a mere 
swarm of peasantry, day-labourers, and mendicants. It is very far 
from being so. Not only in the northern quarter of the island, but 
even in many of the Protestants belong to the very lowest 

grades of society. When we hear of an Orange mob, therefore, it is 
by no means a mere turu-oul of gentlemen and respectable merchants 
and tradesmen, presenting a front rather of moral than of physical 
defiance, and irom whom nothing really dangerous can reasonably be 
apprehended, as many persons in their simplicity believe, and as it 
has, in fact, been one great object of the said Orangemen to persuade 
the English public. These assemblies, as well as the most mixed of 
those of the Catholics, are made up in great i)art of the very dregs of 
Uie population—of men (and vie may add women and children) whom 
a long familiarity with rags and whiskey has fitted for any description 
of lawless outrage. The generaf character of their proceedings, in¬ 
deed, proves this to demonstration.^ When has any Catholic mob, 
for example, exceeded in vulgar and brutal turbulence the Pro¬ 
testant rabble that used every year to scour the streets of Dublin on 
the evening of the 4th of November? or that which has sometimes 
struck terror into the same city on other occasions of party divsplay ? ' 
1 happened to be present, about two years ago, at the election tff 
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the member for the College, when Mr. Croker, Sergeant L^oy, and 
Mr# North, were candidates. The first standing upon Ae Govemment 
and Emancipation interest; the second ypon that of the’Orange Clubs; 
and the last also a friend of Emancipation, but depending principally, 
we believe, upon his private connections in the College. It was 
altogether what they would call, I suppose, a splendid vindication 
of their principles on the part of the yscendancy zealots. The upper 
part of the large hall in which the election took place was appropriated 
to those who had votes, and was divided* by a very strong barricado, 
from the vest of the room, which was thrown open to the public. Of 
what description the persons chiefly werj who occupied this latter space, 
I do not* exactly know. 1 was informed that the greater part of them 
were students; though, both from their appearance, and, still more,, 
from their behaviour, 1 should have been disposed to take a con¬ 
siderable number of thbm rather for runaway apprentices or cast-off 
stable-boys. Whatever elsentliey were, the great majority of them, at 
all events, were red-hot Protestants, as very soon appeared. 

No sooner had proceedings commenced within the bar by an attempt 
to propose Mr. Croker, than beyond it there arose a scene to which the 
presence of the Furies could have added nothing. ^The uproar was not 
one merely of savage outcry—although of that too there was, perhaps, 
a wilder storm than was ever heard out of Ireland—but while hun¬ 
dreds of voices at their topmost pitch kept up a continued roar of 
oaths and Anathemas, in all the tones of thorough-bred blackguardism, 
twice as many hands were at work in tearing to pieces whatever they 
could find to wreak their vengeance on. The matting having been first 
raised from the floor, and nearly all thrown at the electors in the 
shape of “ ropes to hang Croker,'* and other similar contrivances of 
no pppery manufacture, and baptism, two strong oaken tables, with 
benches that extended nearly the whole length of the hall, and had at 
first served as stations for the more fortunate part of the crowd, be¬ 
came the object of universal attack, and were split or smashed to 
fragments, amidst a noise of devastation that made the roof ring, as if 
the axes of so many carpenters had been at work under it—saving 
that the crash of the shattering timber, was necessarily soon over. 
This chorus, mixed up of all hideous sounds, was continued, almost 
without a moment's intermission or slackening of its vehemence, for 
four or five hours at least. Of the speech of the gentleman who pro¬ 
posed Serjeant Lefroy some sentences were tolerably audible; but 
not one word of any thing else in the proceedings of the day. I 
stood within a couple of yards of the? Reverend Doctor who proposed 
Mr. North; and of the long harangue, which I conjectured by his 
gesticulation and expression of countenance, lie was delivering, al¬ 
though he seemed to strain his voice to the utmost, I not only did 
not catch a word, but scarcely even a sound. Mr. North himself 
advanced repeatedly to the bar obtain a hearing; but he might as 
well have appealed to the winds or waves. Serjeant Lefroy did not 
come forward, although, I believe, he was repeatedly urged to do so 
under the impression that his friends might perhaps be prevailed upon 
* to listen toAheir own candidate, but kept his seat quietly all day be¬ 
side: the I*GOVOfit» who hinaself was with difliculty induced to m^e one 
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or'iwo iaifittAttempts to assuage the tumult; ason the occasion of one of 
thecn. he was coolly treated to a boxing match between two half naked 
alufnnU who, having cleared a ];ing, floored one another repeatedly, 
under his nose^ Ail this while the, exertions of the learned and reli¬ 
gious rabble wore sustained, and in some degree directed, by a dingy 
orange pocket-handkerchief hoisted on a pole; which, by way of the 
standard of the constitution, was ^ept fluttering in the front of their 
army. The spirited Secretary of the Admiralty had been so early in 
the held, and so characterisucdlly active, that scarcely a hope was en¬ 
tertained of defeating him, even from the first; aiid ho cairied his 
election by a large majority. Quite confident, I suppose, of success, 
he seemed to mind very little the disgraceful, but impotent, fury by 
which he was assailed throughout the day. The business within 
the hall was over, if I remember right, by about four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and our loyal and pious pfoiestants, of course, 
liaviug no longer any person on whom ta fling their constitutional 
Billingsgate; and having moreover, like good subjects, torn to pieces 
every thing upon which they could lay their hands ; at last left the 
scene, in which they had fur so many hours vociferated so manfully 
for the good cause. They concluded, however, by a renewal of their 
exertions in the streets at night; by which time many of them had, 
probably, got drunk with whiskey, as well as Orangeism;—though the 
latter is an intoxication, heaven knows, that needs no heightening. 

To this extent is ultra-protestantism sometimes carried in* Ireland. 
Those who wish to know more df it, may consult the reports of the 
Orange and Brunswick meetings for the last six months; or the columns 
of the Eveiiwg Mail, any week in the year. When history shall have to 
sketch the events of our time, she will do ample justice to the memory 
of those friends of civil and religious liberty, whose well-earned triumph 
is now on the eve of completion ; if she will only describe their op- 
]>onents in England ns well as iu Ireland, in Parliament as well as out 
of it, in the language in which they have described themselves;—if 
she will but unfold their views, feelings, and reasonings, by as ample a 
collectioii of quotations as may be necessary, from their own speeches 
and writings. Let the arguments by which the concession of the 
Catholic claims has been opposed, be extracted from the Epistles 
general of our Newcastlcs, Bexleys, Kenyons, and Winchilseas; the 
orations of Lord Eldon, the Duke of Cumberland, the Reverend Mr. 
Horner, and Sir Robert Inglis; and the most eloquent of the pam¬ 
phlets, petitions, and placards, by whicli it has been attempted within 
the last few weeks either to overcome the Parliament, or inflame the 
populace. Let the faction speak for themselves, let them do their 
best; only, I sa,y again, let them write and talk with the fear of fu¬ 
turity before vheir eyes; for they may be assured that succeeding 
times will not look back upon Sir* Robert Inglis as necessarily the 
ablest man of his day, simply on the grpund of his having represented 
Oxford. 

It is in Ireland chiefly, if not only, tliat we are to expect the con- 
tinuaxitx for some lime of dissatisfaction among the Protestants, after 
ECmancipation sliall have been granted. Even now irom any strong 
feeling of aversion the removal of tiie disabilities is confined to thaf 
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country. In En|;land, there may be^ among a certain class of the 
people, many vague fears as to the consequences of the measure,— 
and, hence, a wish that things shoul^l rather, if possible, be allowed 
to remain as they are, than that th,e dangers apprehended should be 
risked. But these are henest fears, and will yield rapidly to the 
proofs of their groundlessness, which every day’s experience will 
afford. In this way, I verily belipve, will be converted the great 
body of the present opponents of the measure, before any considerable 
time shall have passed over our head^. It is true, that in addition 
to this •►class of persons, there are among us a few others whose 
opinions or prejudices are not likely tci be quite so easily acted upon; 
—ingenious men, for instance, who have committed themselves to 
a particular view of the question, by preaching or writing in defenop 
of it; and all other sorts of people, who having been long in the habit 
of considering a siibj^t in one way, can never see it in another, under 
any light that may be thrown upon it. But these are too inconsider¬ 
able, in point of number, talents, and consideration, to draw to them the 
general sympathy necessary to keep up any degree of ferment in the 
popular feeling. Of course, I pass over altogether the downright dis¬ 
honest portion of the present pack of clainourprs; those who sign 
petitions, or exert themselves in getting them up, or assist in any 
other way in swelling the outcry, mer^y in order to please a patron, 
or to gain for themselves some other end with which the helolisni of 
the Catholics has merely a temporary and accidental connection: — 
they will be quiet when they have played their part, or will find some 
other equally profitable theme for the display of their servility. The 
important consideration is, that we have not in England any large 
class of people either actually interested in the continuance of the old 
order of things, or upon whose station and influence in the common¬ 
wealth the change, that is about to take place, will produce any real 
or perceptible eflect, A portion of the clergy, to be sure, seem to 
apprehend some very dreadful results from the new system ; some of 
them say the doubling of tithes, and others (what would certainly be a 
much greater calamity) the abolition of them altogether. And many 
old women, it would appear, in remote parts of the country, believe 
that the pope and all his cardinals are forthwith to be let loose among 
them, sword in hand, to do with them whatever they choose. But both 
parties will soon find they have been alarming themselves without the 
least necessity, and will recover their composure in due time. Their 
present fright, we dare say, will do them no very serious harm. 

In England, therefore, it may f?irly be assumed that the good sense 
and generous temper of the people will soon get the better of their 
fears, and that many months shall not have gone by before we shall 
find the whole country, if not positively rejoicing in the blessings of 
the new state of things, at least resting quite satisfied that it has done 
them and can do them no miscljief. In Irehmd, however, the case may 
be expected to be somewhat different. There, a protestant minority 
have hitherto been in the actual enjoyment of an ascendancy both in 
station and in real power over their Catholic brethren—which is flow to 
be taken from them for ever by this bill. Not a protestant joumey- 
than, or apprentice, or sweeper of the streets, in Dublin,^but has, till 
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now, felt himself to be superior in the eye of the law to his Catholic 
fellow, or, we should rather si^y, to any Catholic in the land. Is even 
such a mere feeling as this nothing, that it should be relinquished by 
men in general, as they are at present constituted, without a pang ? 
I fear this were more than we can well expect. It is, I acknow¬ 
ledge, a detestable spirit which would thus lead one man to resist 
the raising of another, who has ^leretofore stood below him, to a 
level with himself, although he is thereby to be deprived of nothing 
exce]»t some one to look down*upoii;—but it is in the present case a 
spirit which the law itself has done its best to implant and nouwsh for 
a century and a half; and no wonder that it should be found in some 
strength in the bosoms of a large proportion of those who have*been 
exposed to the unhappy influences of such a state of things. But 
when we add to this the other consideration that the handful of 
Protestants in Ireland have, till now, been almostrthe sole depositories 
of all the political power of the country, the holders, distributors, and 
employers of nearly all the state patronage, the only candidates for the 
lioiiours, and salaries, and jobs that were going; in short the exclusive 
heirs and privileged monopolists of whatever was most worth possess¬ 
ing or dealing in, which it was in the power of the government to 
hostow,—we shall woiuler still less that they should not at once be able 
to reconcile themselves to an iifnovation which is to strip them of all 
these unfair advantages, to open the avenues to emolument and dis¬ 
tinction to all classes of the community equally, and to perinil those, 
whom for their sakes the state has^hitherto treated as aliens, to share 
with themselves the rights of children and the atfeetions of their com¬ 
mon parent. It will be some time before the old regime will l^e forgotten 
by those who are to be thus forced to surrender the posts of preference 
ill which it was wont to maintain them. Not that in the long run even 
they will be losers, or other than great gainers by the change ; for, to 
say nothing of the invaluable blessings of tranquillity and general 
harmony which it will substitute in place of the discord, agitation, and 
jicrpetual insecurity of person and property, which have hitherto been 
the curse of the country, and rendered it hardly fit to live in, notwith¬ 
standing all the lavish bounties of nature,—the prosperity of every 
department of its industry will soon, I doubt not, be such as to aiford a 
nuicli greater abundance for all its inhabitants than it has ever yet 
yielded to the one favoured portion of them, and thus eventually amply 
to repay even these last for whatever may in the mean time be iaktui 
from them. It is not to be expected, however, that these benefits 
should begin to be generally felt immediately—or that they should 
indeed for some lime to come be nearly so obvious to the uiiderstand- 
iugs of most of the members of the old ascendancy, as will be the 
memory of what they have lost. Still, it is to be hoped that even 
they will not always remain blind to the advance of the happiness and 
prosperity of their country;—but that, Ijy degrees, the spirit of bitter¬ 
ness shall become exchanged for that of amity, brotherhood, and 
peace. 
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" " • ^'passim 

Palantes error certo de tramite pellit; 
llle sinistrorsum^iilc dextrorsum abit/’-^Hon. 


This day, beyond all contradiction, 

This day is all thine own, Queen Kction! 
And \hou art building castles boundless 
Of groundless joys, and griefs as groundless; 
Assuring beauties that the border 
Of their new dress is oflt of order; 

And schoolboys that their shoes want tying; 
And babies that their dolls are dying. 

Lend me, lend me, some disgiyse; 

I will tell prodigious lies; 

All who care for what I say 
Shall be April fools to-day. 

First I relate how all^the nation 
Is ruined by Emancipation; 

How honest men are sadly thwarted; 

How beads and faggots are imported; 

How every parish church looks thinner; 

How Peel lias asked the Pope to dinner; 

And how the Duke, who fought the duel. 
Keeps good King George on water-grueL 
Thus 1 waken doubts and fears 
In the Commons and the Peers; 

If they care for what I say. 

They are April fools to-day. 

Next I announce to hall and hovel 
Lord Asterisk's unwritten novel. 

It's full of wit, and full of fashion, 

And full of taste, and hill of passion ; 

It tells some veiy curious histories, 
Elucidates some charming mysteries, 

And mingles sketches of society 
Withprecepts of tbfe soundest piety. 

TIius I babble to the host 

Who adore the ‘ Morning Post;' t 

If they care for what I say, ^. 

They are April fbols today. 

Then to the artist of my raiment 
I hint his bankers have stopped payment; 
And just suggest to Lady J. ocket 
That somelmy has picked her po^et; 

And scare Sir Thomas from tile city, 

By murmuring, in a tone of pity, 
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That I am sure I saw my Lady 
Drive through the Park with Captain Grady. 
Off my troubled victims go, 

Very pale and very low; 

If they care for what I say, , 

They are April fools to-day. 

I've sent the learned poctor Trepan 
To feel Sir Hubert's broken kneepan; 

Twill rout the doctor's seven senses 
To find Sir Hubert charging fences 1 
I've sent a sallow parchment scraper 
To put Miss Trim's last will on paper; 

He'll see her, silent as a mummv, 

At whist with her two maids and dummy. 
Man of brief, and man of pill. 

They will take it very 111; • 

If they care for what I say, • 

They are April fools to-day. 

And then to her, whose smile slied light on 
My weary lot last year at Brighton, 

I talk of happiness and marriage, 

St. Geoifte's, and a travelling carriage. 

I trifle with my rosv fetters, 

I rave about her 'witcliing letters, 

And swear my heart shall do no treason 
Before the ckJsing of the season. 

Thus I whigjer in the ear 
Of Louisa Windermere; 

If she cares for what I say. 

She's an April fool to-day. 

And to the world I publish gaily 
That all things are improving daily; 

That suns grow warmer, streamlets clearer. 
And faith more firm, and love sincerer; 

That children grow extremely clever; 

That sin is seldom known, or never; 

Ttiat gas, and steam, and education, 

Are killing sorrow and starvation! 

Pleasant visions,—^but, alas I 
How those pleasant visions pass! 

If you care for what I say, 

You're an April fool to-day. 

Lost, to myself, when night comes round me, 
And the soft chain of thought has bound me, 
1 whisper, ‘‘ Sir, your e/es are killing; 

You owe no mortal man a shilling; 

Y6u never cringe for star or garter, 

You're much too wise be a martyr; 

And since you must be food for vermin, 

You don't feel much desire for ermine I” 
Wisdom is a mine, no doubt. 

If one can biit find it out; 

But whate'er I thmk or say, 

I’m an April fool lo-djiy. 
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CARSTEN NIEBUHR. 

A BIOGRAPHY BY HIB BON, THS i^UTHOB OF THE BOlfAN HISTORY. 

t 

The father of the celebrated living ftistoritin of Rome was Carsten 
Nicbulir, one of the most celebrated travellers of the last century. He 
was a member of a scientific expedition, consisting of five individuals 
sent out in 1761 by the Danish government then under the admi¬ 
nistration of the enlightened Count Bernstoffi to explore Arabia, and 
was the only one who survived the journey. The results of his travels 
and labours were nfade known in four volumes published at various 
subsequent periods during his lifetime; and which as the works, 
though altogether an incomplete performance, of a sagacious," en¬ 
quiring, and accurate observer, possess a value, and have acquired an 
estimation, which the researches and publications of recent travellers 
have tended rather to confirm than diminish. 

With regard to his qualifications as an eastern traveller, Niebuhr 
/ may be considered as holding a middle station between Belzoni and 
' Burckhardt. He seems to have in some degree united the advantages 
enjoyefl separately by tliose eminent explorers. His origin partook 
more of the humbleness of the fofmer than of the respectability of the 
latter. Like Belzoni also, he was the founder of his own fortune such* 
as it was ; and, presents one of those interesting instances of a man 
raising himself to eminence, under every disadvantage, by the energy 
of his character, and the strong impulse of a thirst for knowledge. 
He further resembled the Italian traveller in being endowed by 
nature with more than usual strength of person and constitution, and 
which the accidents attending his early nurture, and the deprivation 
of maternal sustenance (for his mother died when he was six weeks 
old) had not been able to impair. In other respects he had the 
advantage of the adventu|‘ous Paduan; and if in education and ac¬ 
quirements he was not the equal of the Swiss Missionary of the 
African Society, the inferiority was rather partial than general. With 
Burckhardt, he enjoyed the benefit of travelling at the expense and 
under the protection of those well able to support, and uphold. 
him; while Belzoni’s expeditions were individual speeiilatibns, the 
result of liis own ardent and enterprising spirit. The University of 
Gottingen had the hoijour of alfordiug to both Niebuhr and Burck¬ 
hardt their collegiate education ; although the latter^held himself, and 
justly no doubt, more indebted for the chief acquirements he made in 
Europe, to his subsequent residence at Cambridge, Thisxomparison, 
however, we will not curry fi^ther; nor is it opr intention to become 
ourselves the biogra])her« of the Danish traveller. His memoirs now 
lie before us traced by the pen of one whose claims to preserve the 
memory of so distinguished a man are sacked; namely, those ^f a son, 
even more distinguished than his parent. 

The biographical memoir to which we allude is the republication 
of a small work which appeared in the form of a pamphlet of ninety 
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pages in 1817 at Kiel, and v/hkh naw constitutes the fii*8t article 
of a volume, recently published, in Germany, containing a collection 
of the miscellaneous works of the Ipanied historian. The other con¬ 
tents of this volume are dissertations full of erudition and antiqua¬ 
rian research. For a better acquaintance with them, we refer onx 
readers to the volume itself, coq/iiiing ourselves to the interesting 
biographical sketch to which we have alluded. 

Carsten Neibuhr was born dh the 17th of March, 1733, at Weste- 
rendo, Ludingworth, in Iladcln, an ancient district of FrieslaiW, and 
now comprised within the territories of the kingdom of Haiiovei\ His 
father and ancestors, for several generations, had been freeholders of' 
the country—men in good circumstances, although not classed among 
the rich. His early life and education were those of a mere husband¬ 
man; but before his fatlier’s death, which happened while he was yet a 
boy, he was placed at a grammar-school at @tterndorf, and afterwards 
at Altcnbruch,—an iudulgcnce which seems to have been accorded to 
the strong desire lie evinced to learn something more than is comprised 
in the education ofa farmer. His guardians proved less considerate than 
his parent, and his studies were discontinued before he had advanced 
fur enough to profit by their recollection when he afterwards resumed 
them. • 

On the division of his father’s property, an inconsiderable principal 
in ready money was all that fell to his share; and compelled to seek 
the means of subsistence, the natural Lent of his disposition, and the 
desire 6f intellectual cultivation, led him to resort to the acejuisition of 
knowledge for that purpose. His pecuniary resources, however, were 
not sufficient to.enable him to procure for himself the advantage of 
instruction in Latin, and he applied to the practice of music for about 
a year, and learnt to play on several instruments, with the intention of 
(pialifying hipiself for the situation of an organist. These pursuits, 
however, did not meet with the approbation of his guardians; and his 
maternal uncle took him into iiis house, in which he again led a farm'- 
iiig life for nearly four years. 

At the end ofthal period, one of those purely accidental circum¬ 
stances, which often decide the career of distinguished men, gave a 
direction to the course of Niebuhr, which he afterwards constantly pur¬ 
sued, and which raised him to the fir^t rank of travellers of modern 
times. A question of right about the superficies of a farm could only 
be settled by a survey; and as there was no surveyor in the whole dis¬ 
trict of Hadeln, it became necessar)%to send for one from a diiferenfc 
q)art of the country. Niebuhr felt that he could become useful to his 
country, and gair^a livelihood at the same time, if he learnt the art of 
surveying; and being now of age, and his own master, he went to 
JIamburgh, and became the pupfl in mathematics of Professor 
Sac(k)W ; and as the greatest frugality w^puld not enable him to live on 
the interest of his money, he determined to spend as much of his small 
capital, as the object he had in view would require. 

Matliiinatics were at that time taught in Latin, and eight months 
elapsed before Niebuhr knew sufficient of that language to attend the 
matfaematical lectures. He was twenty-two years old wlien he re- 
commenced the study of Latin; hut the utmost assiduity did not 
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fiiillible him to acquire that proficiaficy v/h\th jontgtt men more for- 
'tuhately eircumstdnced easily attain. He never leafnt Greek, which 
always grieved him much. r ■ , 

In Easter 1757, he went to GBtlingen, where he continued to study 
mathematics, and a sm^ll family stipend v^ich he obtained enabled 
him to buy some mathematical instruments. 

Frederick V. reigned in Denmark at that time, and his minister, 
Bernstorf, was the most intelligent and spirited statesmen on the c^n- 
tinent.« The aflVanchisement of the peasantry, the support he gave to 
Klopstbck, and the learned expedition to Arabia, will, perhaps, be 
considered by posterity as the most brilliant ac^ of his administration. 

Of this expedition the original project proceeded from Michaelis, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Gottingen,* who represenfed ‘ to 
the Danish minister, how mucli might be gained for the study of the 
bid Testament, if Euroi^ean travellers were to explore Arabia. ’ He 
proposed that a single traveller, an oriental scholar from his own schobi, 
should be sent by the way of India "to Arabia. Tlie minister per¬ 
ceived that such a journey could not lead to any important results, even 
if the traveller had the good fortune to survive and return to his 
county, •• 

^'^BuAhe proposal, although not approved in its original shape, was 
not neglected. It suggeJrted to the minister the idea of a more enlarged 
and useful expedition, and instead of an orientalist only, it was de¬ 
termined to send out a naturalist,#a mathematician, an orientalist, a 


physician, and a painter. The persons selected to fill these offices 
were Forskaal, Niebuhr, Von Haven, Cramer, and Baurenfeihd. 
Niebdhr was indebted for his lippointnient to the recommendation of’ 
It&&tner, the Director of the Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, 
Wlien the honour intended for him was communicated to him by 
KUstner hltnsclf, in the sumtrier of 1758, he did riot, as far as his in- 
tlinalioti was concerned, hesitate for an instant, but was diffident of 
his own abilities arid qualifications; and wheti he at last accepted the 
offer, it was on the conditiriti that he should be allowed until Easter 
1760, to piepare himself. ' 

From the moment that (he matter was so far arran^d, he devoted 
himself entirely to the object of preparation. Besides his other studies, 
he took private lessons from Michaelis, in the Arabic language, and 
^m Milyer, in astronomy. But he gate up the study of the former, 
bn fiiiding that Ms master,’after several months; had not been able to 
coridiict him further than to the fables of LokmUn ; and Niebuhr per¬ 
ceived that Michaelis himself ^possessed rio grtsat stock of Arabic 
philblogy. ’ ‘ 

Mayer was at the head of the German astrondtriere and mathemati¬ 
cians oriiis time; arid his zeal iii teaching Niebuhr Was only equalled 
by that of Niebuhr in learning from him. ‘ ^Duringthe course of a long 
life; Niebuhr never bedame acquainted’With any man ’Whom he loved 
‘Ib'dtarly as he did Mayer; arid one of the greatest gratificiations he 
ever experienced, was derived fVom the kwt^tedgb Ms first’ ris- 
obsCijVailbtiB had reached hiO revered ^master hfi yeath- 

andMayer, aithou^h'iir a'dyitig etatb; 'fdi sneh* joy at 
this' bbMbdMWnori; Us to appear for to rovivo. Our 
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traveller received « further Raiisfaction, on finding that his observations 
had obtained the English priise for the widow of Mayer, to whom he 
was sensible that he owed every thing, 

Niebuhr left Gottingen for Copenhagen in the autumn of 1760, and 
was received by Bernstorf with the greatejft kindness. The minister 
compensated him for the expense he had incurred in procuring mathe¬ 
matical instruments; and to pjovc his opinion of the integrity of 
Niebuhr, appointed him, unsolicited, treasurer of the expedition. 
The title of Professor at the* University of Copenhagen was offered, 
to him, before setting out; but his extraordinary modesty riTade him 
decline the honour. He would.not, he said, be called a profegsor, as 
lie was not a sufficiently deep mathematician to deserve that title: he 
might have obtained the rank of a captain, but he was contented witlj;^ 
a commission as lieutenant of engineers. 

The expedition embarked the 7th of January, 1761, on board the 
Greenland, a man of war. At Marseilles,*and at Malta, where our 
travellers went on shore, they met with the most polite reception. The 
expedition had become known all over Europe ; and a similar taste for 
expeditions of this kind, which prevailed at that time in England, 
France, and Italy, ensured the most respectful attention in every 
quarter. The Maltese knights treated Niebuhr with marked dis¬ 
tinction, olfcring him all the* honours and advantages of their order 
after his return from the expedition, flattering themselves^ that tlie 
difficulties of his religion might got over. 

The i)arty passed from Malta to Constantinople, and thence to 
Egypt, where they remained a full year, from the end of September 1761, 
to the beginning of October 176:^. During that time, Niebuhr visited 
Mount Sinai; and detemiined tlie longitude of Alexandria, Cahira, 
Rasehid, and Damiat, by a number of lunar observations, witli such 
accuracy, that the French astronomers of Buonaparte's expedition were 
surprised to find that they coincided perfectly with their own obser¬ 
vations. Equally correct was his map of the two branches of the 
Nile, and his plan of Cahira, which he had drawn under the greatest 
difficulties, in the midst of a fanatic rabble. He also measured the 
height of the pyramids^ and copied .many hieroglyphic inscriptions 
from obelisks, and sarcophagi. 

In October the travellers embarked at Suez, on board a. Turkish 
vessel, and reached Loheia towards the end of the year 1762. On 
this voyage, Niebuhr projected his chart of the Red Sea, which is 
a masterpiece, considering tlie circumstances under which he made it. 
From Loheia irequent excursioi* were made to western Arabia, 
especially by Forskaal and Niebuhr; the former collecting plants, the 
latter in order to determine the geographical position of places. They 
then returned to the coast towar^Js Moccha, where Von Haven, the 
orientalist, and pupil of Michaelis, died. A bilious fever also put an 
end to the life of Forskaal, who was the naturalist of the expedition; 
and Niebuhr suffered from an attack of dysentery, and saved himselt 
only by extreme temperance and prudence. 

Wi!h the two surviving members of the expedition, the physician. 
Dr. Cramer, and the draughtsman, Bauernfeind, Niebiffir continued 
his journey to Sand and Upper Yemen, and tlience returned to 
April, 1829, 2 F 
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Moccha. There they embarked for Bombay; the draughtsman, who 
had taken the fever at Moccha, died during the voyage, and the phy¬ 
sician lingered a few months at Bomlftiy, aftd died too. The owner 
of the vessel, which bad brought Niebuhr from Moccha to Bombay, 
was Francis Scott, a youftger member of the family of Scotts, of 
Harden, in Roxburghshire, a Jacobite family which claims Sir Walter 
Scott us a member. This Francis S^olt conceived a great friendship 
for Niebuhr, and five-and-lhirty years after, his son, the historian, on 
coming ^to study at Edinburgh, was received as a memlicr of the 
family, in the house of the old man, who lived upon the fortune which 
he had«ac(]uired by his industry and honesty. 

At Bombay, Niebuhr was received by the English with great cor¬ 
diality. “ When in Egyjit,’' says his son, “ he had taken a great 
liking to the English, .and at Bombay it grew up into an attachment, 
which continued during his whole life.” 

Captain Howe, of the Royal Navy, brother of Admiral Lord Howe, 
and ol' General Sir William, was one of his most intimate friends. In 
return fora chart of the Indian seas Niebuhr gave the General a 
cliari of the Red Sea, which he had finished at Bombay, and which, 
from Dschiilda northward.s, was quite new to thrf English. No Eng¬ 
lish vessel had then gone to the iiorthrfif Dschidda. 

After a stay of fourteen months, Niebuhr left Bombay in December, 
1764, visited Maskat and Oman, whence he went by the way of 
Abiischaher to Shiraz and Persepolis, The night before he reached 
Persepolis lie could not sleep, so worked up was his imagination by 
the desire he felt at seeing the ruins of that city. “Of all he had 
seen in Asia,** says his son, “the ruins of Persepolis were the jewel 
in his opinion, and tliey had left upon his mind an impression which 
lasted all his lifetime,** 

Three weeks and a half he remained amongst these monuments, in 
a desert, measuring and drawing the ruins; but the exertion he made 
to copy the inscriptions produced an inflammation of the eye, and 
he was obliged to abandon the pursuit without having finished his 
drawings. He returned by the way of Schiraz to Abuschaher, and 
thence over the Persian Gulf to Basra; thence over Mesched Ali and 
Mesched Hussein to Bagdad, and arrived at Haleb the 6th of June 
1766, by the road of Mosul and Diarbekr. There he again met with 
European society, consuls and merchants of all nations ; but he still 
preferred the intercourse with the English. He there formed an 
intimacy with Dr, Russel, the author of the work on the plague, with 
whom the son afterwards also became acquainted. 

After this Niebuhr visited Palestine, and determined the geography 
of the Holy Land by astronomical observations; and*made a plan'of 
Jerusalem in both cases as perfecthy as time would allow. He arrived 
at Constantinople on his return on the 20th of February, 1767. He 
remained nearly four months irf'this capital of the Turkish empire, col¬ 
lecting information on the general state of the Turkish administration, 
which has formed the groundwork of treatises on tins subject^which 
have been published, and proved correct and satisfactory. In the middle 
of July he arrived in Poland, which he took in his route homewards 
at the express desire of the king, Stanislaus Poniatowsky. He was 
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received with every civility and consideration, '^nd continued for seve¬ 
ral years in correspondence vwth Stanislaus. 

lie arrived at Copenhagen iu November, and was received with 
great distinction by the court, the ministerfi, and the learned of the 
kingdom. His first business was to deliver the accounts of the 
oxjienses of the journey. It jippcars that the whole expedition did 
not cost above 21,000 rix-dollars (3240/.), including the sums which 
had been laid out for instruments, &c. 

Having executed this task, he began to set himself aboift the more 
laborious duty of giving an a(;count of his journey, and from his own 
])apers and those of Forskaal, supplying the information, in search of 
which the expedition had been sent out. He applied himselfto answer 
the questions submitted by Michaelis, as well as the more important 
ones regarding the history of Yemen, proposed by the French Acadt?mio 
dcs Inscriptions. He abandoned the ideabf publishing his astronomical 
observations, since nobody could examine them, as Mayer would have 
done, had he still been alive ; his other materials were arranged to¬ 
gether, and i)ublished in the two works which have ap])carcd. Tlie 
coppcrj)1atcs were ,j)uid for by the Danish government, and made a 
present of to the autlior. 

On the change of mniis1:ry, and dismissal of Count Bernstor/^ 
Niebuhr, although no public character, did not conceal jiis attach¬ 
ment to his patron, and accomp^jnied him, with a few faithful friends, 
to Roeskildc. He never condescended to wait upon Struensee, the 
new minister, nor did he ever appear in public, as long as he was 
in power; he spoke openly liis sentiments, a])proved of the popular 
rising against that minister, and rejoiced at his downfal. 

At Michaelmas 1772 apj^cared his description of Arabia. Such a 
work could expect but a small number of readers, and the author lost 
a groat deal of money by its publication. A Frcncli translation made 
in Holland had more success, but he derived no profit from it. 

About this lime the arrival ut Copenhagen of an ambassador from 
the Pasha of Tripoli, again excited public curiosity on the subject of 
Africa, and excited in Niebuhr a strong desire to visit the interior of 
that continent, to set out on a journey to the Niger by the way of IVi- 
poli and Fezzan, But an accident not very uncommon changed tlie 
direction of his career. He formed an attachment for a lady, the 
slaughter of the physician Blumenberg, whom he married; an event, 
as the French say, ‘ auquol il dut Ic bonheur de sa vie.* The fruit of 
the marriage was two children, thfc historian and a daughter. 

On the publication of his first volume of travels, at Easter 1774, 
Niobuhr went to Lcipsig, not so much on account of business, as from 
a desire to become acquainted v^jth Reiske. If ever a man of genius 
and learning has been neglected in Germany by his contemporaries, 
it was Reiske. Lessing alone, and4>Jiebuhr, paid him due honour 
during his lifetime; the latter had declared publicly that he never 
found among the Arabs any man so well acquainted with their litera¬ 
ture hs Reiske. 

The second volume of his travels appeared iu 1778, It breaks ofi‘ 
#ith his arrival at Haleb. The tliird volume was to contain the rest of 
hifi jotirney, his treatise oli the Turkish Empire and the Muhommedan 
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religion, bis notices on Abyssinia, which he had collected m Yemen, 
and on Sudan, which he had obtained from Abderrachiijan Aga; but 
owing to his pecuniary losses, and to tlie destruction of his plates, 
which were consumed Ijy the great lire at Copenhagen, in 1795, it 
was never published. 

At this period Niebuhr lived happily at Copenhagen with his 
family and a small number of friends, but he^ felt the consequences 
of the removal of Count Bernstorf from office, and exchanged the mili¬ 
tary servi(Xi for a civil employment in Holstein, where he obtained a 
situation at Meldorf, the capital of the ancient republic of Ditinar. 

In this situation the principal occupation of the leisure hours of 
Niebuhr was the education of his children.—As this part of the nar¬ 
rative concerns the illustrious historian, no less than his venerable 
parent, and is distingtiished by a remarkable candour and simplicity, 
we shall translate the passage from the Biography. “ He taught us 
both geography and history; and to me besides, French and English, 
and also mathematics; but I am sorry to say, my want of taste for 
mathematics destroyed all the pleasure he could have in teaching me. 
He who from his boyhood had seized with avidity every opportu¬ 
nity of acquiring knowledge, was vexed to find us inattentive, or 
unwilling to learn. He read with me ‘ 6'-a;§ar’s Commentariesbut in 
this study also the peculiar bent of lus mind displayed itself, and 
he directed* our attention more to ancient geography, than to the his¬ 
tory itself; the Ancient Gaul of D’AnVille, for whom he felt a parti¬ 
cular esteem, was constantly lying before us, and I was obliged to 
look out for every place, and to describe its situation, Ilis instruction 
was not grammatical; his knowledge of languages consisted only in 
general impressions left upon his mind. Ilis attempts to teach me 
Arabic failed, because he would not use any grammar ; and he himself 
had lost the habit of speaking it. I learnt it afterwards by myself, and 
sent him some translations, which ga^^e him great pleasure, 

“ I retain still a lively recollection of the accounts he gave us of the 
East, especially in the evenings, when he took us upon his knees, 
before we went to bed. The liistory of Mohammed, of the first Chalifs, 
especially Omar and Ali, for whom he entertained the highest respect, 
the conquests of the Islam, and the virtues of the heroes of the new 
faith, were early impressed upon my mind, and almost the first his¬ 
torical books I ever read were concerning them. 

“ I also recollect how he took out on a Christmas evening, when I 
was about ten years old, from a jplcndid chest which contained his 
manuscripts, and which was looked upon by the whole family almost 
as a tabernacle with the greatest reverence, his papers on Africa. 
He had taught me to draw maps, and with his assistance I dreW 
maps of Sudan and Habesh. * 

“ He was never more happy t^ian when I brought him, on his birth¬ 
day, geographical compilations on oriental countries, and he wished 
nothing so much as that I might become his successor as a traveller 
in the East. But the remonstrances of my affectionate mothfr in- 
' duced him to give up this plan. As the British East India Company 
had some obligation to him with respect to the navigation of the 
upper part of the Red Sea, he expected to get me to India. He 
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was afterwards as glad, as I was myself, that this project had fulled; 
but he used for a long time to put English books, and even English 
newspapers, into my hands. • 

“ Herder sent him his little.dissertation on Persepolis, which gave 
him great pleasure, as it was after many years the first sign he re¬ 
ceived, that he was not yet quite forgotten by his countrymen. The 
Turkish war, which broke ou^ about the same time (1788), interested 
him greatly. As much as he liked the Arabs, he liated the Turks; he 
hated them as a proud and obstinate race, but still more as the 
tyrants of the Arabs. The French expedition to Egypt ffe disliked ; 
lie did not expect any gootj from it. He had a national.antipathy 
against the French, and had no faith in the French revolution, although 
he was no partisan of the court, the aristocracy, or the clergy*. 

** The appearance of Bruce’s travels was quite an event in our family. 
My father never doubted that Bruce had been in Abyssinia, but lie 
wrote an article in the German Museunf, shewing that his conversa¬ 
tion with Ali Bey was evidently fictitious, as well as the pretended 
journey over the Red Sea to Babel Manclel, and another on the coast 
to the south of Kusseir, &c. Other parts of his travels, he regarded as 
perfectly true and ijuthentic. 

“ My father was highly pleased with a letter from his old friend Dr. 
Russel, who applied to hhn tor his plan of the town of Alef»po. Of 
course, iny father scut it. It was to be used for the new edition of the 
de.scri]>tion of Aleppo. Major R^ii\iel wrote to rny father for Iiis Itinera¬ 
ries through Syria and Natolia, and my lather did not hesitate to send 
them* Marsdeii gave him a mark of res[)ect, by sending him his hi.s- 
tory of Sumatra. Silvestre de Sacy, who was preparing for publica¬ 
tion his translation of Bark cl Yemen, entered into correspondence 
with my father about Arabia, Niebuhr’s description of Arabia, and 
bis map of the empire of Iinan, were found so surprisingly correct, that 
all the places named in that book, except two villages in Tehama, could 
be Ibund in them. Barbier du Bocage, the geographer, obtained from 
my father materials for his map of Natolia. The friends of my father 
ill England wished him to publish the third volume of his travels, in 
an English translation, and the late Earl Donoughtnore, then Lord 
Hutchinson, ])roposed to arrange this matter with an English pub¬ 
lisher; but Niebuhr thought it unfair towards Denmark, to publisli his 
travels in Englithd, and declined the oUer.” 

During the last ten years of his life, our traveller felt .sensibly the 
infirmities of age: he was afllicted with blindness, and oilier mala¬ 
dies usually attendant on the close of a long and active career. His 
wife had died in 1807, and often during the seven subsequent years, 
he had avowed liimself prepared to join her, but he felt a natural 
interest in the great struggle wjjich then agitated Europe, and he de¬ 
sired to see how the fate of the world would be decided. This feeling 
increased in the memorable year in fvhich the French lost^he battle of 
Leipsic. The following picture of him at this period, and the descrip¬ 
tion of his last moments, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
cxtActing, 


* Nkbubr adds, in a note, that his. father would have judged di/Fercutlj of tbe 
l^rencb revolution had he known the generation vvhich sprung up from it. 
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“In Ihc autumn of 1814, the whole family was assembled round 
him. All his features, with the extinguished eyes, had the expression 
of the worn-outage of an unusually strong* constitution. It was impos¬ 
sible to see a more venerable sight. A cossack, who during the war, 
entered, as an uninvited guest, the room wliere the silver-lmired old 
man sal, with his head bare, was so struck, that he paid the greatest 
regard to liim. My father was invaruv'dy in good humour, cheerful 
and conversational. Wc got him to talk again of Persepolis, and lie 
spoke of the walls which contained the inscriptions and bas-reliefs, as 
if he had seen them the day before, lie told us, that although blind 
in his bed, bis soul had still visions of oriental objects. The starry 
nightly heaven of Asia, and the blue sky of the day, returned in cpiict 
hours, constantly to his imagination. On the 26th April, towards 
evening, he still was read to; was perfectly sensible, and put some 
questions, fell asleep, and expired without a struggle. He had at¬ 
tained an age of eighty-twn ylhirs and six weeks.” 

In reviewing the character of this venerable traveller, his son de- 
Bcribcs him as simple in habits, pertinacious in his opinions, liable to 
strong likings and antipathies, for and against particular persons ; of 
])urity of manners, and unimpeachable integrity—devoid of a taste for 
abstract speculation—not partial to poetry, except Homer in the trans¬ 
lation of Voss--and the Herman and Dorothea of Gdthe—fond of the 
novels of Fjclding and Sinollct—but of no other. We give the follow¬ 
ing passage, merely because it is foun^in Niebuhr the historian. 

“ He did not trouble himself with the things of tlie supernatural 
world. He approached the dark region of futurity, with the intrepi¬ 
dity of a pure conscience. It is singular, that this man, who had so 
little imagination, awoke us in the night, when his brother died, of 
whose illness he knew nothing, in order to tell us that his brother was 
dead.” 

In conclusion, he is described as wholly free from vanity, but the kind 
regards of such men as Rciske, Silvestie de Sacy, and Renncl, were 
highly gratifying to him. He declined a patent of nobility, offered to 
him by the minister Guldberg. “ I would not give such offence to my 
family,” he said to a friend, who asked him about it, “ he who accepts 
a title of nobility, seems to me, not to think his family respectable 
enough.” 


DREAMS. 


—-- a pleasant dream 

At best can he biA dreaming,- 
And if the true may never beam— 

Oil! who wdald slig^htthc seeming.**—P haed. 


1 go—yet I am smiling,— 

I weep—^yet am not sad,— 

Tho' a (h*eam l>e all beguiling, 

Yet a dream hath made me glad;— 
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And darkness, like the raven, 

May be brooding from afar. 

Yet my bark shall leave the haven 
With a dream it's polar star! 

A form liath been before*me, 

And its look was like to thine,— 

A cloud hath^floated o'er me. 

But its colour was divine,— 

I saw the future lying 
Like a map before my eye,— ^ 

And that form was still undying— 

And the cloud had floated by! , 

To make a dream an omen 
To guide me on my way!— 

To trust me to a woman!— . 

Wliat will the wise ones say ? 

I care not—than the seeming 
They have nothing more to show,— 

Oh! there's many a bliss in dreaming 
Those wise ones never know! 

London^ March ^thy 18*29. 
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12^A—Cases are constantly occurring wliich prove the extreme in¬ 
justice of persons accused of capital offences, in the country, being 
tried only twice a yenr—and that, too, at periods at such unequal dis¬ 
tances—the average intervals being, in round numbers, eight months 
and four. Perhaps, however, there never was a more flagrant instance 
of this injustice than one that occurred two days ago at Worcester. A 
man was committed on a charge of horse-stealing, last July—the cir¬ 
cumstances of which were such that Mr. Justice Park declared from the 
bench that, if such evidence were to be considered suflicientto warrant a 
man s conviction, neither he himself, nor any of the gentlemen around 
him, could consider themselves at all safe. The Grand Jury, to his 
Lordship^s extreme amazement, found a true bill—it may be men- 
tiuned that the committing-magistrate was on it;—but, on the evi¬ 
dence failing early in the case for the prosecution, the learned Judge 
insisted that the trial should proceed, that the real facts might come out. 
They were these; the prisoner had had the horse for several months, 
publicly working it in his cart, and he^ad bought it from a man, pre¬ 
viously to coming into whose possession it had passed through several 
hand*!! Truly, if one is to run the risk of lying in gaol for eight 
months under such circumstances as these, Mr. Tattersalfs trade will , 
diminish. 
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It is dear that either Ihe Courts of Quarter Session should be mode 
fit to be entrusted with capital cases*—or there should be a winter gaol- 
dclivcry on all the circuits as well as* ttie Home. Tho former, we 
think, would b^ much the better course; as then all the gaols in the 
kingdom would be cleared times a-yeur; 


17/A.—Mr. Warburton has brought in his bill for the supply of ana- 
tomrcul subjects, in pursuance of the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee, the labours of which we noticed at length in our number for 
Februaiy, The plan is, as is known; cto give up for dissection all the 
bodies not claimed by any relations or friends, of persons who die in 
hospitals and poor-houses.' In the article to which we have alluded, 
we have, we believe, shewn the absolute necessity of some supply—as 
also that this mode secures the supply being sufficient, and gives 
the absolute certainty of its being impossible that the feelings of any 
human being can be injured by it. We still, however, adhere, and the 
more strongly the longer we have thought of it, to the inexpediency of 
Uic giving up the bodies being made permissive instead of compulsory. 
^ K>Aom is the discretion given?—To parish owrseers and hospital 

k no earthly motives to withhold the bodies, unless 

they be bad ones. We hope Mr. Warburton will re-consider this. It 
being only undaiintd bodies that are in any case to be given up, it 
IS totally beyond our power to conceive how vesting this discretion in 
officers of the kind described should be calculated in any degree to he 
more favourably received by prejudiced persons, than a compulsory 
statute namely, that iinclatmed bodies should be given to the sur¬ 
geon under tlie regulations to be there laid down—for, to win over 
prejudice is the ground assigned tor the present plan. We cannot see 
how it will do any such thing, and we see quite plainly that it is 
placing power in very improper hands. 

We have noticed this subject td-duy, on account of seeing Iwovtrti- 
clcs upon it ill the ‘ Morning Herald/ written cither in t!ie most odious 
)ad faith, or ill the most total ignorance of the whole question. Tlie 
Jeading article connneuts upon the city one, which asserts that it is a 
city matter, inasmuch “as the hill proposes to make dead bodies a 
sort of legal traffic.” "J'liis is aimed evidently at the om objection we 
have felt it to be our duty to make to the provisions of the bill, and it 
might be a icssoii, as it has ciiublod such a person as this writer must 
manifestly be, to niako, out of twenty accusations, one with a very 
alight shadow of justice. Such mdy be the result of one clause it 
were a thousand times better than the present system if these officers 

did sell vmiaimed bodies, than that the surgeons should have none_ 

but it is false to say that the bill proposes any such thing. But 
there are two allegations more strikingly ungrounded than the rest, 
which this writer propounds to< cxcite the feelings against the means 
being afforded for a proper study of surgery. He says that bodies may 
be unclaimed, because the relations or friends are too poor to bury 
them, and that their feelings would in that case be lacerated.^ The 
public may well agree with the proposition thus put, and it is dwelt on 
ni every possible variety of circumstance. But the truth is, that bodies 
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claiiiwd by relations or friends too poor to pay their funeral expenses, 
are always buried at the parish expense, the friend$ being allowed to 
shew every mark of respect and sorrow that they may desire. It is 
otily the bodies uiidaimcd by anyone, «veti merely as moiirner, that 
it is proposed should be given up. Here na feelings ^an ,be wounded 
—for if any were possessed by the relations, or friends, supposing there 
tube any, they would come forward. The other false aliegutiou is that 
the proposed measure will deprive the bodies of Christian burial. It 
is quite the reverse. In every* case, the ritual of our service will, be 
duly performed. Wc shall dismiss this writer with the asserfion that 
all the other objections he mabes to the measure are quite uu« 
sound as these. 

The leading article of the ‘ Herald ’ is written very much in the same 
spirit as this. It abuses the surgeons, and the members of Purliaiiicnt, 
for not leaving their own bodies to be dissected/while they make laws 
for those of the poor being bo used ; and it^illeges thait\€dl this is done 
from the mere fact of the poor being poor. Now it is manifest that 
this is all absurd. Here, the feelings of relations would be hurt, which 
in the case of such of the ])Oor as we have described would not be. 
We respect the feelings of the poor every jot as much as those of the 
rich—but the arrangement proposed would not hurt the feelings of rich> 
or poor, or of any one on thofa’fee of the earth. Such productions us 
these which we have commented upon, are equally foolish and perni- 
cious. The measure is an alniosj. unexceptionable provision for tiie 
menus for competent medical practitioners to exist in this couutry* 
And this is a measure ixi which the poor are even mure interested than 
the rich—lor there will always be capable men to be procured fur 
money—whereas the poor must be contented with the surgeon and 
aj)othccary,^’ who is nearest at hand—and if matters go ou as they do 
now, a few years hence all these be in a ,state of the blindest 
ianorunce. We are sure, if our readers have looked at the first article 
in lire present number, they will not attribute what we have now said 
tO' unmindruliiess of tlie pour. 

2ist. Really it is melancholy to see bow strongly prejudiucs, which 
ought by common consent to be scouted both as wicked and foolish, 
still prevail. Here the Duke of Wellington has thought it necessary 
1o fight a duel with Lord Wiuchilsea—for certain expressions reflect-* 
ing upon him in a fuimticul letter, written by the very peculiar noble.- 
man lust-mentioned. The reflections were perfectly unjustifiable, us 
most of the proceedings of a mind iapable of'admitting the narrowest 
fanaticism, usually are. But they should have been treated by the 
Duke with the s^me quiet contempt, into which the public had silently 
suffered them to sink. The pernicious attempts to inflame the people 
to madness, in a former composition of the noble lord, had fallen d^^. 
There was more sound sense and right«feeling among those addreseed, 
than in him who addressed them. Even the terrible nature of. the end 
could not ennoble the poverty of the means. Everybody treated what 
Lord Winchilsca said, as, nonsense—and every- body was quite 
right. 

It.must be quite clear, them, we ,uoUiuig but the most ,una- 
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voidable necessity should have induced the Duke of Wellington to risk, 
against such a life as that of Lord Winchilseu, one on which the hap. 
jiiness of manyinillions of his fellow-creatures is, at this moment, 
depending’. It is really nothing short of awful, to think of the con¬ 
sequences which would l^p,ve ensued, had the Duke of Wellington 
been killed. Dut they are on the surface, and we need not detail 
them. The real question is, did the necessity exist fur the risk being 
incurred? We really cannot see that it did. Were the imputations 
brouirht forward under such circiirns'i-aiiccs as to have tarnished 
the Duke of Wcllingtoifs honour, if he had not noticed them at all? 
We cannot think that they were. Take his own position and character 
into consideration, and those of his ‘adversary—take all the circum¬ 
stances attending the case, and we really think that the Duke was in no 
degree called upon to lake up that absurd letter in tlic way he did. Who 
would have thought of blaming him if be bad ruit? That Lord Wiii- 
cbelsca acted wrongly, or l;is friend Lord Falinoutli for him, we think 
quite clear. A man who determines to make an apology, after having 
stood a shot, ought, exce])t in a few very extreme cases, to make it 
without going out. It is tlie course of true maiilines.s, to express that 
regret which it is your ultimate jnirposc to express, without exposing 
tlic mail whose right to call upon you for redress you thus allow, to 
the chance of having the weight of hlttodylicd upon his conscitmcc. It 
is the course, we think, whicli the world, even with all its preposterous 
notions on this most i)rcposterous of subjects, admits, and which every 
high-minded man should act upon.' The tem])erauce of tlie Duke of 
Wellington’s first application, left a held fully open for this, without 
the possibility of the least imputation being cast ujxni Lord Wincliilsea. 

We wish, upon all accounts, that this duel had not taken ])lace— 
hut chiefly from the encouragement which it may give to the ahoini- 
nahle custom itself. We cannot conceive anylhing more in conlradic- 
lion to every jirinciidc of religion, of morals, or of common sense, than 
this practice of duelling. It is most rare, indeed, that either ^)arty 
desires the blood of the other—he goes out because the world expects 
him so to do—because he would he coldly looked upon if he did not. 
If a man be really injured, it is certainly the most ingeniou.sly-con- 
trived method to procuie him the very reverse of redress, that he shall 
be exposed to the same risk as the injurer—and, at all events, we 
think every man of common sense must consider the fact, that a per¬ 
son possessing, and every day exerting, all manner of evil and unami- 
al)Ie qualities, will be better received in society, than one who has re¬ 
fused to fight a duel—to be nothing short of disgusting. As for the 
objection of its being impossible that people could be kept in order, 
if the appeal to the-pistol were discontinued, it is on the face of it 
groundless. Are gentleman less civilized than the middle classes 
of society, where exceedingly good behaviour exists without any 
need of duelling to keep it„so? The thing is too plain for ar¬ 
gument. The ordinary customs of society are quite strong enough to 
preserve themselves—and, for graver matters, the law and public opi¬ 
nion would be amply sufficient. But, it may be said, the p/actice 
exists; how stop it ? We will tell you. In every duel in which death 
ensues, let the surviving principal and the two seconds,*-*for they are 
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often the most in fault,—be hanged for the murderwhich it is both 
legally und morally—though juries are in the habit of perjuring them- 
si’lvcH in finding it otlierwise, arid-buth magistrates and judges have 
shewn a very disgraceful departure from their duty, in their partial 
mode of adiuinistering the law in such matters. (See Baroii (Jar- 
row’s fliargc; at Horsham, only last week.) Duellists arc gentle¬ 
men, und when they have been found guilty ofinanskuighler, they have 
been sentenced to line and iniprisonincnt, instead of being transported 
or sent to the hulks, as a poor man is for a similar olFcnce. Tlic law ia 
([iiitc sulficicnt as it stands ; ht it he dvly executed, shewing no rc’H])et‘t 
to [lersons, and hut very few ycars.would elapse before an einl would 
be put to a custom, teeming with all the barbarism of its feudal 
origin, and, in itself, equally unchristian, inhuman, and absurd. 

2hLh, Good Fires. —The Catholic Bill is not yet ia the House of 
Lords—but they have managed to make as much fight about it, there, 
or nearly, as in the Commons. Now, although it must be by this time 
most manifest to our readers, that we attach as strong an interest as is 
possible to the one subject’'—yet we very much lament that ils mono- 
jjoly should be so atrictly4^iiforced—to the total exclusion, forinstaiu'e, of 
the measures with regard to the jjojice, the prisons, and the preveniioii 
of crime generally, with many ftthers of great moment. Still, in the 
lower house, just now, it cannot be helped: but we really tliiiik tlieir 
Lordships “ iiccdna’ ha’fash'd their thumbs” about the matter {juite 
so constantly. We, therefore, arc exceedingly obliged to Lord Lon¬ 
donderry, for bringing forward the subject of Isondon coals, iu the 
House of Lords last night. Good dwellers in this ancient city and 
the circumjacent parts, know yetliat we are all robbed. Yes, robbed— 
of nearly a third of the price of every chaldron that comes into our cellar, 
.lust think of that! Why a sea-coal fire is among the greatest glories 
of England ! Nay, wc are even very strongly inclined to believe, that 
it occastoiied the introduction of the word Comfort into our language, 
of the sole possession of which we are so deservedly proud. Talk of 
London smoke ! Pooh ! what does that signify in winter; it keeps us 
warm even out of doors;—talk of the fires from which it springs—then 
we'll listen to you. There is no other fire fit to hold a candle to a sea- 
coal fire. Wood burns too rapidly—it does not make asubstaiitial fire— 
though a billet or so intermixed, in a large grate, with coal, is com- 
ruenduble. As for turf—Ilibernice—Scotiefe, peat—it makes a beauti¬ 
ful fire for about a dozen minutes. You heap on a cart-load (there is 
always an enormous basket of it iu the*room)—there is a splendid fire 
iu seventy seconds—you take up a book—it chances to he Old 
Mortality or the^ Heart of Mid-Lothian—you have not read it 
above thirteen times—you become# of course, wholly engrossed 
iii the meeting between Jeanie Deans and Young Staunton, 

at Muschat’s cairn,—you think of nothing*but that -(we cannot find 

a word to describe it)—you heave a deep sigh, as you turn over the leaf 
inton fresh chapter, which brings you into the thick of the thief-takers 
of the guTd town—and you feel very cold. The fire has been dead out 
these five minutes! No—there’s nothing like the comforts of a good 
sea-ooal fire. Think of the luxury of stirring it! Why, that alone 
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would give it a- superiority over all fires, as great as that of Rhenish 
wine over Loudon water. Think of just stirring it, and then seeing 
the small flames spring up. Hke a swiile in its first sparkling outbreak 
on a beautiful face—and then settle into a full, warm, rich brilliancy, 
like the same face in if^ expression of bright and inspiring cheerfuU 
ness. There’s a simile for you!—aye and a very exact one too, as 
those who have the happiness of fpossessing the immediate means of 
comparison, must fully know. Tljink, ye enviable people, of the 
deligl^t of drawing round the fire, en famille^ after dinner, with the 
blaze reflected upon little merry faces, turned up towards yours, with 
the bright, sweet, happy expression «uch faces wear. Think, ye bache¬ 
lors, upon the good-liuinoured welcome your fire gives you when you 
come home, and with what double zest you sit down to your occupa¬ 
tion—be it of amusement, be it of business, when your library-chair, or 
your writing-table, is placed at a skilful angle from tlie lieartli. Think 
of these things—and fearn that you pay nearly twice what you 
ought for your coals, including the original cost, and a fair sum for 
the carriage, the landing, and the profit of the coal-merchant. 

But tliere is another tiling to think of besides—namely the effect 
of this price upon the poor. Just conceive 4vhat it must be in the 
damp drizzling weather which is so^commou in our winters—still more 
in the occasional liard frosts—to have d dark, low, miserable fire, barely 
emittiug any warmth—certainly not enough for any thing approaching 
to comfort, scarcely siiflicicnt ft)r mere health. Just conceive the 
pinched, shrunken, sliivering, little figures which crowd around such 
a hearth as this, and the piteous glance which they cast up into their 
parents’ face!—in what touching contrast to the group we have 
sketched above!—This is no fancy-picture. We are convinced that 
Cold ranks among the foremost of the sufferings of our poor in winter. 
What must they liave endured in the frost of last January! 

But how have we all of a sudden discovered that the price of coals 
is so much more than it ought to be ? Simply from what passed last 
night in the House of Lords. Lord Londonderry and Lord Durham 
are both great owners of coal-mines ; and the Duke of Wellington, in 
his visit last autumn to the north, seems to have looked into the sub¬ 
ject of the coal-trade with great minuteness. Lord Londonderry 
states, that coals cost at the mouth of the pit from sixteen to eighteen 
shillings per chaldron, and that the cost of bringing them to London 
is ten shillings more;—and that thus the diftorence between the price 
paid by the consumer, which is at the least fifty shillings, and that at 
which the coals arrive at Londcfti is, at die lowest computation, twenty- 
two shillings. The difference, he sajs, arises from the government duties, 
and the city <lucs of various kinds. The Duke of Wellington says he con¬ 
siders the difference greater than *Lord Londonderry. We do not under¬ 
stand the calculation of his Grace, as stated in figures in the reports (we 
have looked into two or tltree papers) ; there must be a mistake 
somewhere, for they make him attribute statements to Lord London¬ 
derry which vary from those given to his lordship by the same 
reports. However, the Duke says, in plain words, that he thinks the 
ditfcrence even greater than that named by Lord Londonderry. He 
adds, the government duty is six sliiilings a chaldron, having been re* 
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(luced from nine r few years bael<. The city dues, he states, to be one of 
aix-pcnceandoneof four-pence*—these cannot make the difference;— 
tlierefore, as the Duke undeniably says, there must be something in 
the trade besides the duties and clues’to account for it. Now, what is 
that something*? Nobody seems to know ver^ accurately; but there 
arc broad hints f^iveii that the mischief lies in the city of London ;— 
that the monopoly they possess by all sorts of bye-laws gives rise to 
jobs, patronage of petty offices, and thence, of course, to the fleecing 
of the public to the decent extent we have had revealed to us their 
Lordships last night. This may be true, or it may be false; but wc 
shall soon know, for a Committee of the Lords is to be appointed tbrth- 
witli—and the dirty doings, which must exist somewhere, will be brought 
to light. It is cjuite clear that the difference cannot arise from a con¬ 
federation in the retail-trade—for if that were so, Jjome one not in the 
trade would have started long ago selling coals at a fair profit—and 
thence have cither ruined all the coal-mercliants, or brought them 
down to his prices. The Duke has willingly granted the Committee ; 
but, he says, he will not reduce the duties. We regret this ; for wc 
think coals a very unfit article to be heavily taxe<l; and a tax (in 
round numbers) about ^o-aiid-twenty per cent, is a heavy one. We 
think that taxes ought lobe laid aj^lighlly upon the absolute necessaries 
of life, as is financially possibl?. Let people pay for their luxuries. 
The Duke, also, rather defends the city-dues (the regular ones), on the 
score of the nece.ssity of preserving and improving the communications 
from tlie water. That is quite true; but (here is no reason why cotils 
should pay more than any thing else. If everything pays, very well; 
but wc still would carry the principle of necessaries and luxuries into 
operation here. We shall look anxiously to the revelations of the Com¬ 
mittee, as we doubt not many others will likewise. There must be 
something very much awry somewhere. 

26//i. Mr. Peel brought forward, last night, a bill for consolidating 
the laws regarding the duties of the magistracy. We confess we re¬ 
gret that the honourable gentleman has adopted this form of effecting 
what is manifestly a very desirable object; for there are some now re¬ 
gulations to be framed—and at all events, as this is a codification of 
the laws regarding justices of the peace, we think it was well worthy, 
as one honourable member says (Mr. Briglit), of being discussed and 
digested by a Committee. We do not think tliat even the experience 
of a Secretary of State for the Home Department—and of that both 
of Mr. Peel, and of the framer of the* bill, the late Under-Secretary, 

Mr. Hobhouse, we wish to speak with every respect—not even the ex- 

« 

• These dues, which by some strange misnomer, seem to be talked of as the 
Orphan’s Fund,” inasmuch as they are applied to constructing and repairing the 
communications of the “ city of London,” are, js the law now stands, to expire in 
the year 1037- Both Lord Jiondondeny and Lord Durliam speak with indignation 
of an attempt now in progress to smuggle the perpetuity of these rates through Par¬ 
liament, in a clause of a bill brought in as a private one, on the subject of the ap. 
proHches the new London Bridge. Such proceedings ore indeed most paltry;— 
for whose attention would be drawn to rates on coals by the title of a bill about the 
approaches to London bridge ? But such things are done, now and then, without 
any one but the perpetrators knowing any thing about it. 
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perience of these {gentlemen is, we think, sufficient to enable them 
to draw up a satisfactory general code of the laws relating to the 
magistracy. We are convinced thift even they would be startled by 
some of the facts which would b6 brought before a Committee in evi¬ 
dence, The most flagrant injustice is committed at the Quarter 
Sessions every time they are held, not from bad motives of any kind, 
but from pure ignorance—ignor«ice not by any means disgrace¬ 
ful to a coiiiitiy gentleman, for he is fset to do that which no one but a 
man Ijrctl a lawyer can do,—decide, namely, on every point of law 
which arises in the course of trials affecting-the liberty, character, pro¬ 
perty of a man—all but liis life. We could fill half a dozen of our 
pages with instances within our own knowledge of such things, with¬ 
out further enquiry. We liave not the remotest shadow of doubt that 
evidence could, with the utmost ease, be produced before a Committee 
which would indOce them unanimously to recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of barristers to act as chairmen of the quarter sessions. Anil 
tluTc is not a word of this in the act introduced last night. We only 
wcih Mr. Peel could be present at a few Quarter .Sessions, without its 
being known he was there. We would gladly rest the whole question 
on Jiis coining round to our opinion. * 

Our readers will find this subject fully discussed in the number of 
our magazine for la.st October. They will there see that the Court of 
Quarter Sessions has a ])o\ver the most fantastic that can well be con¬ 
ceived; namely, to decide whether they will allow an appeal to be 
made against themselves or not! Our readers, not conversant with these 
matters, will scarcely believe that such a power can be granted to any 
body of men. But the magistrates in Quarter Sessions assembled do 
possess it—though many of the most eminent judges that ever sat 
on tlie Reiich have lamented that it should be the law, in the same 
breatli in which they have decided that it was so. Lord llardwicke 
expressed a very strong opinion of its evil effects. But when judges 
do express such opinions, we think it would be as well if they used 
their influence to get the law, they think a bad one, altered. This 
law, liowcver, has never been altered, and it now allows appeal to the 
Court of King’s Bench, which is the court to which appeal lies from the 
Quarter Sessions, only in two cases;—the one where there is an error 
of form on the face ol‘ the order of Sessions—for the merits the Court 
of King’s Bench will not enter into—and, the other, where the Court 
of Quarter Sessions grants as])ccial case to go to the court above for 
its decision. This case is a statement of facts, drawn up from the 
chairman’s notes, and agreed to*by the counsel on both sides; and on 
this, after argument, the Court of King’s Bench decides. Thus, for 
any appeal to take place upon the merits of the decision, the deciding 
parties must consent. We have4n no degree exaggerated our state¬ 
ment with reference to this court, as we could undeniably prove had 
we space to go into the sTibject fully. It is, therefore, we think, 
rather remarkable that in Mr. Peel’s speech introducing a bill to 
codify and amend laws regarding the magistrates, the verj^mention 
of “ Quarter Sessions” Joes not occur. 

We cannot, we confess, see the necessity of raising the qualification 
of a justice of the peace from 100k to 300k a year. The intelligence of 
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the niiddle ranks has risen in quite as great a proportion as the value 
ofmfjney has decreased: nay, since Mr, Peers own act, restoring the 
latter, ill a very considerable degree, we should say in a greater. So 
far from desiring to see the qualiftcation raised, we think an inter¬ 
mixture of the more intelligent portion of th^ middle classes would be 
a very great improvement. They would be free from many of the 
prejudices which spread evil over the adjudicature of the aristocracy; 
they would have a fellow-feeling, to a moderate extent, with the people, 
which, we think, the great hulk of the landed gentlemen arestjll most 
sadly without. We always regard with the utmost jcab)iisy and dislike 
any measure founded upon an aristocratical principle,’as we arc’inost 
conscientiously of opinion thiA, in comparison with n country under 
an aristocratical government, one subjected to an absolute despotism 
would be n paradise. 

We confess, we wonder Mr. Peel should be so blind to the general 
advancement of the classes immediately below the higher, as to pro¬ 
pose a measure tending- to exclude them from the magistracy. Wc 
find it impossible to gf) ahnig with his reasoning;—he says, 
“ It is a question whether it would not be advisable to raise the 
4|uuliricatioii ot a justice of the peace. The present qualification 1 
cannot but think is too low; for jlhe jiossession of 100/. a year is all 
that is re(|insite as the pecuniary ((ualification for a magistrate. When 
we observe that property has increased so much, and that so many 
individuals are to be found fully atjualified in every respect, and in 
suflicient numbers, to discharge the duties of this otlice, I doubt 
whether it is not expedient to raise the (jualificatioii from the j)resent 
amount to something not greatly above it I am unwilling at present 
to express a positive opinion on this point, until 1 can ascertain, by 
local information, how it will aifect jjructically the diHcrent parts of the 
country. The question is, whether it would not be advisaldc to raise 
the (]uulificaLiuii iVoni IfiO/. to 300/. a year. I would not j)ropose to 
disqiialily those who may not be qualified to that amount, and who 
are now in the commission of the jieace; ])ut ] believe it would be an 
improvement in the counties at large if u higher sum, at least than 
100/, a year, was fixed for the ipialification of county magistrates.” 

We really are unable to see how this can be brought to apply 
to the cpiestion. We cannot consider tlie question to be whether, 
from the increase of property, or what not, there may not be 
))lenty of persons qualified to act as magistrates possessing a qualifica¬ 
tion at the higher rate, but whethej; those who have no more than 
the lower are so unfit as to deserve that this privilege should be 
taken from them. Mr. Peel does not say this ; nay, he allows 
sucli of them as sTre now in the commission of the peace to remain. 
But we go farther, and say that other things have increased besides 
property, namely, the intelligence aiid^respectability of the middle 
classes; and that measures calculated to depress them will every day 
be regarded as more unjust, and be submitted to with less patience. 
Mr. Pe<d does not state or hint, that the magistrates with the smaller 
qualifications have in any degree proved themselves unworthy of 
their office. We cannot, indeed, see any reason for the altera¬ 
tion tliat Mr. Peel gives at all:—he says, he doubts whether it 
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Would not be better to raise the qualiGoation, but does not explain to 
ns the causes why; for cerlainly the extract we'have made from his 
speech, which is all he says on the subject, conveys no such infor¬ 
mation. * 

There are several mincfr regulations in this Bill of a beneficial ten¬ 
dency, especially the regular establishment of Petty Sessions. It is to 
be printed, and time for considerini^iit is given to the extent of either 
a fortnight or three weeks; for from the expression being Wednesday 
fortnigljt, and yesterday having been Wednesday, it is impossible to 
know whether the newspaper speaks in the past or present tense, 
which makes all the difference. We hope, however, that it may be 
the longer period, that the measure may be as thoroughly looked into 
as is consistent with the present mode of bringing it forward. We 
shall devote a separ.ate article to the consideration of its provisions 
next month, for there can scarcely be a question in whicli the interests 
of the community in general are more involved. 


SOth. “ Eh ? How’s this ?” exclaims a reader, turning over the 
leaf—“ no Editor’s Room ?”—“ No ; we have been prevented giving 
any this month.”—Prevented ?T-^hat by?*’—“By the Catholic 
Question.”—“ The Catholic Question!* What can that have to do 
with tlic Editor’s Room?”—“ Every thing. That article is a review 
of books ; and as nobody will read anything now unless it be on the 
Question, no new books are published. Every house in the Row says 
the demands frona the country have almost wholly ceased. They, in 
turn, cease to demand from Messrs. Murray and Colburn, who in 
consequence cease to supply. Ergo, there is no Editor’s Room for 
the London Magazine of March 1829.”- 

Here would be another feet for our friend Mr. Peregrine Courtenay; 
the writer of Tovjours Perdrix —but we beg leave to add an exception. 
Our readers may, perhaps, be surprised to hear that it is in our own 
person. We xhanced, last week, to dance a quadrille with a young 
lady whom we met for the first time- She proved to be very conver- 
sible, and we chatted a good deal. At the end, she made a very low 
eurisey, and said “ Sir, I am exceedingly obliged to you,” We were 
rather startled, and exclaimed “ For what?”—Why you have gone 
through this whole quadrille with me, and have not once mentioned the 
Catholic Question such a thing has not happened to me for the last 
month,” 
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We have obtained a copy of this bill, which is yet in fitogress through 
the House of Centmons, and have given it very ^fnute attention; 
for we consider more of th% hn|lpinesss and misery bf the people of 
England to depend on the magistracy than on any other of our 
instituUonia 

We must say^e are thoroughly dissatisfied with the measure, in 
the mass. Even thoSe parts 1)f it which we think, in their principle, 
wltolesome, are disfigured and injured by some of the provisions in 
detail. Cfinsidered as a codification and amendment of the laws 
relating to tfie justices of the peace, We cannot but regard it to be 
so utterly insi^ient and jejurie, ^at it is to us a matter of ex¬ 
treme wonder mat it should be the result of so mtich: experient-e as 
Mr. Hobhouse undoubtedly must possess on this'^subjeq^ to .4ay 
nothing of its being sltictiohed and hrobght forward by Mr. 

In considering this subject we m^|;^e permitted to' state'iha't we 
are not led by, any vague theories,J—we judge frotti a kOowb^e of 
facts acquired by experience, and we have, applied them, i4|9: those 
broad principles of poUty, which, apd not patty i^mt, have ei^'j^derl 
us in the publjc miatters we have diacusSed. It is, certainly'i ihof the 
resent moment that we should choose to impugn a measure of 
r. Peeri,- unless we fol^i^^ii^ Opr dOfy^ hs public writerti. Imperatively 
called upon us to expose so Insufficient, and, as we believe, soiqjuriOus, 
a piece of lepslatipn as that of whfcb we are treating. 

We shall, now proceed to notice tb« main {unvisions oft^jyni 
making oi^^^tdments on them as we go along. After 
multiplicity of Acts now in force, ffiid abolishing the 
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monarchy is a state of blessedness as compared with an oligarchy. 
The king can have no direct, daily, ever-working interests 
in opposition to those of the body of his people,—there are, 
it is true, some passions ^hich, on occasion, may lead him to acts 
very detrimental to them, but it is out of the nature of things that 
those multifold, constantf every-day motives of selfishness, which 
actuate so large a proportion of the aiPistocratical body, can have any 
effect upon him. These are not vague words; they are grounded on 
facts. We do not mean to assert that all the country gentlemen are 
actuated by such motives—^but many are, and more by some portion 
or othe^ of them in some degree. * 

We fear we cannot indulge in any reasonable hope that we shall 
ever see the magistracy composed of a class wholly different from 
those who constitute H at present. We have not, in the very least, 
changed our opinion that ,H is strongly advisable that the justices 
should be of the profession of the law. On the contrary, the more 
we have tliought upon it, the more we consider it feasible;—would to 
heaven we could say we believed it to be nearer adoption ! It would 
be necessary that the salaries should be of a magnitude suffioieilt to 
attract barristers undeniably competent to the office; but we firmly 
believe the superior administration of jpstice would be thoroughly 
worth the paying for. In matters of such importance, dread of ex¬ 
pense is *exactly the very most expensive thing in the world. Bad 
service is not worth buying at all—^knd it creates expense by its very 
badness. But even one of the chief merits of the plan we propose 
will operate against its adoption; the absence, namely, of those 
local prejudices and personal interests which the present magis¬ 
trates have, by being in the commission, such means of promoting^ 
and the frustrating of which, by an impartial and more wholesome 
system, we fear it will be many a long year before they in any degree 
allow. The arrangement we suggest would combine all the advan¬ 
tages of constant residence, and be free from all its drawbacks. What 
some of these latter are our readei^s will have an opportunity of seeing 
as we go on. 

Mn^^Peel grounds the proposed increase of qualification on the fact 
that property has increased, and that there are plenty of persons who 
possess the amount about to be required to form the necessary 
number of justices. We cannot see that this can, in itself^ support 
Mr. Peel^s alteration in the most remote degree. It is only the minor 
of a syllogism from wliich he dr|iws his consequence, without any 
major at all. To make the assertion in the least available, it ought 
to be preceded by the proposition, “ That it is advisable that no one 
should be a justice of peace who has not 300/. a year;” /Am bis 
allegation that there are plenty of people with that property competent 
to the office, might fairly followed by the coiiclgsion, “ ergo, the 
law shall raise the qualification to that amount/' But it is somewhat 
remarkable that Mr. Peel, it^most in the same breath, makes the 
admiesipn, both by words W action, that the 100/. a year magi|itrate9 
are competent; for he says, he doea not mean to propose the removal 
of those who now exist. This places him upon whichever horn of 
the following dilemma he may be pleased to select, if such magis? 
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traf«?s are incompetent, the country has a right to demand their 
removal; if they be cortipetent, there is no reason for declaring there 
shall be no more such. Mr. Peel says, “he believes that the rise of 
qualification would lie an improvement ;*’—^now, we really are at a loss 
to conceive why, in a matter of such vast national importance, the 
lioiiourable secretary will not condescend to give the House or the 
country the slightest intimation ^f what the grounds may be on which 
that bdief is founded. And r>{ such reasons be does not give even 
the very least shadow. • 

For our own part, we think the increase of qualification the very 
last thing that should be adopted ; and we, at least, shall make no 
secret of why it is we think so. It is to us matter of amaze¬ 
ment that Mr. Peel can have held his present office so long, and not 
have seen that at least seven out of ten of the multitudinous evils 
arising from the magistracy, as at presentwconstituted, are caused by 
the narrow, selfish, aristocratical, and territorial spirit of the mass of the 
country-gentlemen. The soul (if we may abuse so noble a word by thus 
applying it, even metaphorically) of the feudal system still, to a very 
great degree, exists among that class in this country, though, thank 
heaven, its carcase is*rotten long ago. There is no longer the arm of 
flesh to enforce the dictates,*of*the mean and tyrannous spirit by a 
blow with a battle-axe;—it now must work circuitously, by mis¬ 
applying, distorting, and not seldom by violating, the law. We have 
used the words which may seem strong in the last sentence, not in the 
heat of argument, but from calm and deliberate reflection. This is a 
subject which we have long studied, both by watching, and by apply¬ 
ing facts, and if we feel strongly upon it, it is because we know its 
vast importance, and that we feel that if we are wrong it is not front 
want of diligence in our investigation. 

We are most far from saying, or from wishing to imply, that there 
arc not many most well-intentioned gentlemen on the bench, a largo 
proportion of whom are highly able ^Iso. Nay, there ore several in¬ 
stances occur to us in which application and constant experience have 
rendered the partie.s as effeciive as even professional men could prove. 
Jtut tliese lost are very rare; and the others, with all our esteem tor 
them individually, we cannot but consider as a small minority of the 
whole body. As a mass, passing over for the present the want of legal 
knowledge, which is inseparable from the present system,—but whicli 
is the constant cause of the most hurtful errors,—there is, to a great 
extent, a careleA&ness not short culpable, both in the neglect and 
in the manner of doing business. Clerks, who have a direct interest 
ill forwarding litigation, are trusted to a most Injurious extent; but, 
above all, local tfnd personal interests, and, if we may so speak, the spirit 
of ofiwfe, lead to malversations of d'hich the public in general have fto 
idea. It would them were tiie^ evasions and direct breaches 

of the law under the one head Of Game cases W be laid befotfe them. 
It constantly occurs at tl^e Assize that persons accused of poaching are 
kept bade, that the justices, possessing ahoil^ 300/, a-y®ar, may try them 
themselves. This is a direct violation of the first principle of law, 
even to say nothing of justice—that every prisoner shall have his trial 
at die first gaol-delivery which occurs after his commitment, in which 
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the court is competent to try his case. The Quarter Sessions never, 
in'practice, try capital cases—but the is always general gaol- 

delivery ; and the gaol ought to be without a single prisoner, save 
as a convict, when it is over. It would be next to impossible that in 
the county-gaols, if the governor were—which in most instances cer¬ 
tainly is the case—a man who thoroughly knows, and honestly exe¬ 
cutes, his duty, such things should'happen; ibr, if no prosecutor 
appeared, he would inform the judge, who would insist upon the neces¬ 
sary Steps being taken. But, in counties of any magnitude, there are 
general divisions, and from one to four or five local prisons, where 
such prisoners may, with a little dexterity, be kept back from the 
Assize. A friend of ours has pointed out to us more than one case iti 
one county, which occurred on this very last circuit, of men committed, 
on accusations of poadhing, early in January “ till Sessions,” thereby 
taking no more notice of the Lent Assizes than if they did not exist. 
The Epiphany Sessions being over about a week, these men have to 
lie in gaol till the week but one after Easter, notwithstanding their 
direct legal right to be tried at the preceding Assize. And these 
instances, as is known to many more than will speak, are of frequent 
occurrence in variogs parts of the kingdom. Tnis proceeding i^bould 
be put a final stop to. 

It is most grievous that any one should lie in prison one moment 
longer thin is necessary before he is tried for the offence wherewith he 
is charged, and there can be no redson assigned wliy a peremptory 
clause should not be inserted to that effect; the liberty of the subject 
demands it imperiously.* 

We have cited these as points directly tangible; but the same spirit 
exists in numberless instances, which it would be vain to attempt to 
set before general readers. An attempt to do so would be intricate to 
all, and unintelligible to many ; and we always design these articles to 
be perfectly plain to the non-professional. It is evident that a body 
with common interests is not likely to be thoroughly impartial when 
those interests are called into play in t!ie case of a friend, and may 
be in his own to-morrow. And it is to neutralize this spirit, to 
prevent the wliole body of magistracy having the same line of interest 
and prejudice, which is hy no sort of means always, or even gene¬ 
rally, in consonance with that of the bulk of tfie people,—tliat we 
would have a leaven of the upper portion of the middle classes in¬ 
troduced into the existing dough. We do not wish the qualification to 
be reduced below its present amount—but we answer Mr. Peefs 
increase of property, by saying, that ihe progress of events has 
raised it in fact, though not nominally. Education and intelligence 
have spread to a degree, that a man with an income bf iOOL in the 
the fifth year of George II., would^t recognise his grade in his suc- 
eessor in the tenth of Georgy- IVi The magistracy would, we have 
not a shadow of doubt, be far more fair and trust-worthy if such 
persons as we have alluded to were made members of it. 

There is, indeed, one ^Biciple of qualification which we«woiild 
alter: it is a principle which pervades almost every qualification by 
property in this country, and which we cannot , but epf^sider both an 
insult and a disgrace to England in its present state. We allude to 
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the property required being always real property. This, too, is a relic 
of tii^ feudal system. It fs one of the very few principles pf that 
equally wicked and absurd system which had some shadow of common 
sense in its own day—for in t^jat day there was no other descrip¬ 
tion of property. But now!—^in what dges the real power of Eng¬ 
land consist?—in what are the interests of tlie vast majority of its 
inhabitants involved?—In the land?—Look at the geographical size 
of the country, and be answered. Could such a mite in point of 
size have its gigantic powcpfrom that size alone?—No; it is our 
commerce, our manufactures* that have brought us to where we arc. 
J'hai description of property has given us our present strength, and it 
ought to be officially recognised, as well as that ancient kinfl which 
has retained a superiority merely on the ground of its existence. 
The absurd prejudice that innovation is never an amendment also, 
which would have kept us still going naked and living on berries,— 
and which has ever retarded, and coiitinues to retard, the great 
improvements of society by long years, sometimes amounting to 
centuries—it is this which still gives to landed gentlemen that pre¬ 
ponderance in power which, seeing that their real value is far less 
than that of the commercial classes, cannot but be most unfair, and 
ihertforc injurious^. 

We do, perhaps erroncgmiiy, but still most conscientiously and 
after the most mature thought, believe that, next to the appoint¬ 
ment of salaried magistrates, the intermingling of a fair ^proportion 
of men, lower in the (very ehigmalical) advantage of birth, and 
without large territorial possessions and establishments, and the 
habits that naturally spring from such things,—in a word, of sound, 
sensible men of tiic middle classes—would be the greatest ameliorntUm 
of the present state of the magistracy that could be etiected. They 
would be free from, and consequently tend to counteract, those 
aristocratical feelings which now form the general characteristic of the 
body. In our last article of this serie&t we have given some instances 
of gross misconduct in the magistrates, directly springing from this 
spirit; and we have cited ottiers from Mr, Brougham’s celebrated 
speech on the state of the law. They might be multiplied almost 
infinitely;—but we must remember that there are other provisions of 
this bill to consider. 

This spirit of aristocracy pervades a great number of those provi¬ 
sions. In the very first instance in which it is allowed to proceed 
against a magistrate, uzat. for acting without having taken the oath, or 
without qualification, there is Ihif^monstrous piece of lop-sided justice. 
If the party suing succeed, he is entitled to costs as between party and 
])arty; if he fail, the magistrate may claim costs as between attorney 
and We must explain to those cf our readers who are neillier 

lawyers nor lawyec5,—if we majf be allowed the phrase—what these 
leclniical expressions imply. They^will, many of them, be surprised 
to hear—we know we were most intensely,—that when a man wins his 

• Jt is often forgotten that the aJwird prevajejee of this principle leads the majo¬ 
rity of the House of Commons to avoid direct perjury by a mere trick, so as to 
swear to the favourite qualification of 300L a-year real property. 

f London IMaguzine, No. VII. October, 1828. 
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suity and is consequently declared entitled to have hia costa paid by the 
opposite party, he gets only a very small proportion of tfaenl;—they 
are rated on a very old scale—would thatrt were infactas weH as rea¬ 
son obsolete !—by which a great number of itibms for things, quite as 
necessary as those that are allowed, are excluded, And be-is lefl lo pay 
them himself. These are called costs between party and party, be¬ 
cause it is what is generally paid by one to the other. But when tlie 
gainer gets costs as between attorney ^md client, he is paid alL That 
such a system should still exist, is one of the very many disgraces to 
our existing laws; the man who justly brings an action, or he who 
has one unjustly brought against him, should be repaid all his fair and 
proper expenses. But we think its application in the present insiteMe 
quite as disgraceful as its existence. Every law-contest ought to -be 
on a fair field with no favour.” We have, however, heard this 
fended, as being exceedingly just and proper. Will our readers try 
to guess why?—Simply beci^^jse magistrates should be protected 
protected—on account of their taking all their trouble gratuitously for 
the good of the country. We have just three objections to this argument. 
The first is that, except in the merely technical sense, he is not 
paid in money, the magistrate does nut serve at all graluitoualy. Itfc 
is plentifully repaid by importance, by power,—to'say nothing 0f >^6 
crooked application of the latter, for tha* oyght not to exist, and there¬ 
fore cannot be brought into a general argument. That he in repaid is 
amply proved by our second objection, viz, that it is not an mjltcted 
office. No man need be a magistrate unless he pleases, and therefore 
he has no right to demand conditions whicfi tend to injure liis efficacy 
as such. The third is, that supposing it were, as several offices arc, 
such as constables, overseers, &c., an office which a man might be 
compelled to serve without fee or reward, still the legislature is doing 
direct injury to the people to create one of which the holder has any 
advantage allowed him in the enquiries into his conduct, which may 
be necessary, over individuals who undoubtedly have no voice in his 
nomination, or its manner. 

These arguments also apply to thp fatal practical absence of respon¬ 
sibility which the justices enjoy^a system formally recognised in 
this bill. For the system, which wodW be farcical were not its effects 
monstrous, viz, that those to be appealed against shall have the option 
whether any appeal shall lie at all. Is made the express foundation 
of one of the clauses. What chance* indeed, there is that practically 
any redress can be had, will appear when we state, that we hap¬ 
pened lately to be in contpany with fyuror five lawyers df considerable 
reputation and standing, when the convertsfation turning on criminal 
informations against magistrates for improper conduct, we a^ked if any 
of them ever knew of any case in which a rule that dticei iihould be 
filed, had been made absolute, Theiv was first a rapid fire of no,— 
no—no—from every one of them^. But after a pause, the senior of 
them recollected that he had heara H rumoured that such a thing had 
ocfurred once, under very peculiar circumstances. Our non legal 
readers must be informed, that making the rule absolute does not^ in 
the least, decide the case, it only allows it to be tried ! 

How likely application to the authority which controls the appoint- 
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wkich nominally makes it—has been to succeed fur the 

S t ^barter of aeentury, it is pleasing: to contemplate. We quote from 
^ firqugbam’B speech4/‘ it was laid down as a rule by the late Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, from which no consideration, his lordship was used 
to should induce him to de{lart, that howeoer unfit a magiatraia 
fmgkt be for hia office^ either from privatb misconduct or party feel¬ 
ing*, he never would strike nim off the list, until he had been con- 
Ticted of some offence by the arerdict of a Court of Record. Upon 
this principle he always acted.*'—Which principle, bein^ interpreted, 
signifies, that unless a magistrate committed murder, highway-robbery, 
burglary, larceny, or some similar trifle, he was by the*worlljy cx- 
CbctOoellor retained in the commission, however ^ufit he might be for 
kU office Really the country has every day fresh reason of grati¬ 
tude that the little Latin preposition we have placed in italics should 
be applicable to the title Chancellor as applie4 to the noble earl. 

We may as well notice here, as it refers to non-responsibility, that 
of the Quarter Sessions, in reality though not quite in name. It is 
our purpose to speak at the close of this article of that court espe-* 
cially. We have mentioned this very point both in our article of 
October last, and in our list in the diary last month; but, us our 
riders cannot carry our Magazine in their heads or their pockets, we 
must repeat it here. ^ 

In cases of appeal, whether from convictions or otlierwisc, unless 
the Quarter Sessions think fit to allow it, no review caq be hud of 
their proceedings, however emoneous, except they appear on the face 
of the proceedings. It rests purely in their discretion whether they 
will grant a case or not; and in exercising this discretion, injustice 
constantly takes place. It is generally considered that where the 
question is a mere question of fact, a case should not be granted,— 
and in reality it scarcely ever is—but that where it is a question 
of law, it should. Now we cannot see any foundation of sound 
reason for this distinction. It must be obvious that as much injury 
may arise from an erroneous decision with regard to matter of fact, 
as with regard to matter of law.—The means of redress, then, ought to 
be equally applicable lothe^ne as to the other: and it would surely 
be much better that the tribunal wliich decides should not have the 
sole power of saying, whi^ it does always, whether its own proceed¬ 
ings are erroneous jor not* Tho^reluctance to submit a case, even on 
points of law, to the King'itB^&cb. is becoming daily more manifest, and 
has arisen from the frequent animadversions of the jitdges upon deci¬ 
sions which ffkey have reviewed, and which 4 is naiuraJ enough that 
the justices desire to alfioid.—Now supposing it were enacted that 
in all cases of appeal to the Quarter Sessions,-it should be lawful 
for any party to such appeal, on entering into sufficient security to 
pay the costs of the subsequent proceedings, should the decision be 
against bitn, to be entitled to have a case drawn up and submitted 
to the consideration of the Kinjf's Bench. Tbe whole mischief 
would be remedied, and the necessity of giving security for costs 
wo^ld prevent the too. frivolous use of such a power.—The Court of 
King's Bench, in these cases, should be empoweretl to act as on 
motion for a new trial in a civil case^ and if. the conclusion drawn 
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by tht justices was such as the evidence did not support,^ tp direi^.^a 
rehemipg of the appeal, It‘ is partrcalarly to be wished in 
of copyiction by mc^strates thi«'Should bfe So. ^ The appea) isj I RO) 
afraid, often almost from the same to' particularly In those 

counties where the conviction relates to sodin^ihaitter Which Is of gene¬ 
ral intere*st in the county, iri which a considerablfe proportion of the 
magistrates must have a strong feelinff against ihe prisoner. 

LasuJy, as regards rsespon^ility, tht indirect, but'still powerfylly 
operatjug, one of public opinion Is absent Here, again, we wil) bor¬ 
row Mr. Brougham*s;.&rcible words and high authority, to give weight 
to our own*opinion. The judges ofthe very highest courts in the kingdom, 
have, besides various others from which the magistracy are exempt), 
this strong motive of restraint-^the country justices, not. “ In the 
King’s Bench,” says Mr. Brougham, ** the name of the judge who 
pronounces tlie judgmqpt is known, and the venerable magistrate 
stands before the country in his own proper person, always placed at 
tile bar of public opinion. Ffere it is Loi*d Tenterden—it is Mr, Jus¬ 
tice Bailey, by their names : in the other case, it is merely the Quarter 
Sessions, which, as Swift says, is nobody’s name. The individual 
magistrates composing it are not thought of; their names are not 
published. It is a fluctuating body. If the same ^individuals always 
sat in the court, there might be some approach to responsibility. At 
present there is none; and where fhere is lio responsibility, injustice 
will occasiopally be committed, as long as men are men. It would be 
some correction of the evil if the number of magistrates was fixed; if 
their names were always known in connection with their acts; and if 
they were more easily removable on proof of their misconduct.” ; . 

Certainly; let the mode of entitling every proceeding in the court of^ 
Quarter S?e$sions the act- of the magistrates of such a coqnty in that 
court assembled be annihilated- Let the 7lame8 be protbu^ated;— 
A. B., esq., chairman, and those of the other justices present, being 
on the face of the record. This would also ooHaterally work another 
benefit; namely, it would soon render it necessary that the magistrates 
who take part in the decision should'remain present during the whole 
case, and not, as now often -happens^fVa^/like the Duke of Newcastle 
in the Queen’s business, having heard tliie ft^idence, only on one side; 
—or, wilhout arriving at this ducal part oh each. 

Such is tlie present fonnidable that the 

justices labour under! And a hjfi apheftifn^ed bf Mr. Peel as one 
having the.object to condense and alter^j the preseht humberless evil, 
obsolete) a^d contradictory statutes on this subject, into an amended 
code, contains no provishliis on this |?oint, e!|Cept such as are calcu¬ 
lated to encrease,-^iu), that is not possible as to degree,—but to extend, 
as to prevalence, absence of all restraint. One would remty think 
that Mr. Ilobhouse, the framer oftheiiill, was a re-ineftmatioh of the 
spirit of the Baron of Bradwardine, in whom every idea was made 
subservient to that of descent Tb«f ■* thndlrhd beeves” ai^ to insure to 
their owner power and protection in exerhraihg’^it howeverhe may please. 

Some of the minor end^tmentiS', to which the bill then proceeds, i^re 
salutary enough; such as that warrant of a justice shall have force 
“ Ihroughout thRt|>art of the United Kingdom da;fied England) with- 
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out'ariV indoi’spihent'or other authority from a justice of the place 
where me same shall be servefl or executed*” We rejoice to see that 
not even the city of Loodp^ Js excepted. All exdasive jurisdictions, 
in any thing but mcifely local ,regulation, are most hnrtfal; they do 
nothing but impede generalization, and af{brcl*a sanctuary for thieves 
for a time sufficient to enable them to ei&ct their escape. The city 
may keep its mummeries of Lord«Mayor’s day and Easter Mondays 
but when, happens every day, their privileges, obsolete in reason, 
but alas still active in effect, interfere with the general admini^ration 
of jiisliee and prevention of crime, they ought to be annulled without 
apology or delay. Without delay, because the public interests demand 
it; witnOiit' apology, because the city authorities have already shewn the 
most stiff-necked obstinacy against the smallest compromise^ for conces¬ 
sion was not thenbskcd ; civil words have proved futile—the strong 
hand oF power should now be used. 

There ;are other facilities afforded to the cfrculation of warrants— 
provided either the crime was committed in the district of the justice 
w^ho i$sues it, or that there is probable cause for believing the offrnder 
to be Within it. There are also improvements as to apprehending and 
securi^*^ accused parties. 

The next enactment of importance is, that the Petty Sessions shall 
be regularly held. Of this wc Approve in itself, as well as that cer¬ 
tain matters should be adjudged nowhere else; but we confess we do 
think many of the details very faulty.. In the first place, we cannot 
consider the mode of the Sessions being fixed at all ingenious. They 
are to be appointed, for next year, at a meeting held for the purjjose 
ill December, bv the justices for the division, to be held “ on certain 
days, bot less than one day in every lunar month, nor more than one 
day in every wee^ ;” and, permanently, at the last Sessions in the 
year, for the foHpyirlt:^. Now, really, we think it is impossible for the 
justices to know wnat tempowy causes may render advisable many 
or few Sessions six months or a year in advance. They are to have 
the power of adjournment, but that has reference merely to cases al- 
rciuly begun. No new ones wouk^ admitted at the adjourned 
Session. It would be ipuch bjEiittfir tmt'they should be appointed for 
die next three months at Sessions. 

Again, why ahpiild tlic ^es im each division of a county be 

lieurd only in thatIt have been hoped that 

the absurd distinctions pf l^undreda would have been wholly done 
away, and that evej-y man migh^^haye had recourse to that place which 
which was nearest and ippst ci^nodidbs for his purposes. But if the 
proposed arrangement is to take effect^ in nine cases out of ten, on the 
borders of parties wili have to travel for miles, when by 

stepping across fha^ppudary of the hyndred they might be accortimo- 
niodated «t once. 

We thinkj on the whole, that the priBcijHc of the regular refeurrmce 
i f Petty Sessions is good; butr without meanin^any dilaraspect to 
Mr. Hobhouse, we must say, that a very grwafi^uiMmee of Hie detailed 
regulatioiA are by uo means calculated yp either dispatch of 

business, pr the cppveplencp of ibjB partjea Pf of the jastlcc#. It is our 
object in this afficle,' to adhere as much as possible to general princi* 
Jiles, comprehensible to all commonly clear-beaded people, and to 
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alratluR from ihe^ technical minuiiao so likely taac^Kcediribiil fJToteitianai 
Yeaders. If it were not for this, we wO«4d prdviB be^ood atl Abubt the 
allegation we have just made i indeed lir|| should, hevetthdess, had we 
not reason to know that those who 'most power wifli tiie hill will 
have the objections stated to them before it passes, front a jjuart^ not 
to be suspected of prejudice, some highly respectable magistrates, 
namely, who are by no manner of, means prejudiced against those ol' 
their calling, and who understand its practice thoroughly. 

Before we proceed to what, after all, is one of the very most impor¬ 
tant parts of the subject, the Quarter Sessions, we shall lay before our 
readers a fact or two we have derived from the magistrates to whom we 
have just alluded, which go far to support our principle of opposition 
to public officers being paid by fees instead of salaries. We have 
gathered from them that the present system is tiable to great abuse; 
and that it has frequently been a benefit to the magistrate and not to 
the clerk, who is often, Ri fact, neithjer more nor less than nominal, the 
fees being actually received by fhe justice, and the clerk paid a 
certain sum per year, the residue, whatever it was, going into the 
justice’s pocket! 

In very populous districts there is great temptation to adopt^Jwich a 
plan; and the result is, where it does take place, to bring tlie ad¬ 
ministration of justice into conteiRptA The real way would be to 
aiinihdate fees altogether, which always are productive of abuse, and 
institute a scale of salaries, proportioned as nearly as possible to the 
quantity of business each clerk has to perform, but in no instance ex¬ 
ceeding or falling beneath a fixed sum. Nor would it be difficult to 
arrange whence the stipend should be raised. If it arose pa^ly out 
of the money levied under convictions, and partly out of the county 
rate, it should seem not to be improperly paid. The amount paid by 
each parish would probably not exceed that now paid by it to the 
clerks in the shape of fees. 

And these facts are immediately derived from gentlemen who have 
undeniable means of knowing; and who are not, in the very least de 
gree, bitten with the mania ofinnovation. Quite the reverse. 

We shall notice only two more clauses, in which (hat preposterous 
spirit in favour of the j.usticefl is avowed, and enforced with 

great partiality. We repeat, JBVer 4ha,l^ that persons who need 
extraneous “ protection in the m tjfeir duly ” are not fit to 

exercise It. 

“And for the protection of justices o^the peace and others in the execu¬ 
tion of their duty, be„ it enacted, tlmt if any, action, of any form whatever, shall 
be brought against any justice or constable,' fbr any thing done in the execu¬ 
tion of hi^ office, or against any other pt^son acting by the order or in aid of 
such justice or constable, he or they may plead the general issue, and givi^ 
the special matter in evidence thereupon, and if judgment, by verdict or 
otherwise, shall in such action be given for the defendant or defendants, heoi' 
they shall recover fiiU costs a# between attorney and client; and every sucli 
action shaR be laid in the county where fact arose, ipid not elsewhei*e. and 
shall he commenced within calendar months after the fact commiti ed, and 
not otherwise; and no at the suit of a subject sMl sued out 

against any justice of the x>eace for any thing by him done in the execution 
of liis office, until notice in writing of such intended process shall have been 
delivered to him, or left at the usual place of his abode, by the attorney oj* 
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wii 0 intends to sue ont the same, at leftst one calendar 
moBili out the ; in whioh notice shall be clearly and 

expUokly oo^^iiajified.the oaus^oi^e«tipn arhich such pa^ hatbor ola^netb to 
liave ^h juatice, a 2 ;^''^the /oot of the notice shall be written the 

name of j^h^^ttoraey or a^im. together with, the place of his abode, who 
ishall lie eimtled to have the fee of tweitty shillings for preparing and serving 
such iiotiise, and no more.” 

Now t-Kfs clause gives a dozeft with one hand, and takes away at 
least ten witli the other. There is«a nominal redress^ w))icU the arraDge* 
mentspl^ detail render it almost impossible to reach. The wholE enact-* 
merit is phrased so as to shew that its real object is to shield the 
justices, not to relieve the people. Why should not the rules of 
pleading be left untouched, instead of the most dangerous privilege, of 
pleading the gene^l issue, being given ? We must just explain what 
effect this produces, Tlie general issue is the defendant meeting the 
plaintiff^ complaint by merely giving it the Ii§. —“ You contracted with 
me to do so and so.**—“ I did ndi.” “ You have done me such or such 
an injury.”—“ I have not.” Now, in general, no more is allowed to 
be proved under this general denial, than the direct negative ; but, if 
the defendant be permitted to “give special matter in evidence” upon 
this he may brinfj forward a subtle and circuitous defence whicli 

the plaibtiff, perhaps, (nay, itj^may be presumed probably, or there is 
no protection in the clause,) never heard a word of before, and conse- 
(jiiently cannot be jirepared to meet. Is this fair play? * 

Next, .there is the former story—and this is another instance from 
that before cited—of the difference of costs: for, in the subsequent 
clause, which supposes for a moment the .exceedingly improbable con¬ 
tingency of the plaintiff gaining the action, it is provided that he shall 
only have costs of suit;” which omission of the words, “as 

between attorney and client,” causes it to enact that it shall only “ he 
as between party and party,” Is this fair play? 

Again, the action must be brought in the county; where, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the plaintip'is a man weak and powerless, 
ill comparison with the defendant. In many cases is the venue^ 
moved on the application of thfts d,Cendant, und in nearly all tlie 
jilaiiitiiris allowed to choos^^hft Ow^l ,a.X^ondon is always admitted; 
unless it be made appear maliciously chosen 

to iiicoiivenieuce the influence would seem to be 

lioped for, else where |}ie’^rot^ciiOtn, tfte avowed object of the clause? 
Is this fair play? ^ ■ 

Lastly, ait this drrungemen| j^out l^e notice, being boupd by 
its contents, is just so much jjptotuUy to the magistrate, which no other 
dciendant in a court of Justice possesses. It may be urged that it is 
no unfair advantage. It is an advantage, and therefore unfair. £!very 
tiling should be as between A. iJhd B* in any every^duy case. 
Bui that this was not meant is manifest ^rom the w|iole apirit, and in 
many places from Uie very wording, of the clause. In uo ppiht does 
it grant/ixir p/ay. ' ^ , 

The sseond clause, to which we have, otgection, is the 

following:— 

And be it enacted, That in all actions against any justice or justices of 


* The locality where the action is brought. 
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the peace for any thingr done in tlie execution of his or theh ^ce ifi enfor¬ 
cing any summary conviction, whether respecting penalty, impisonment, or 
any other matter, in case such convictipp s^& have been quashed, or shall 
be defec^ve on the face thereof, the-anl<wn|iof the 

penalty which may have l^n levied uponimm, in case any levy fnel-eof 
shfidl have been made, shalf not be entitled to recover any greats damages 
than the Slim of Two-pence^ nor afty costs of feuit Whatever, untesyit shall 
be expressly alleged in the ^eelaratSor, which rfiall be in an aetion upon 
the case only, that the thing complained of was dom maliciously, and 
without any reasptrable and probable cduse* 

Rec(hlect that the word is not “or any reasonable or 

probeble caiise ;” which causes thif^ enactment to be that, suppt^ing 
injury to have accrued to the plaintiff from the grossest |gno^ 
runce, or the most shameful carelessness, be ,is to lose his tim^> HIs 
trouble, his money, if he venture to seek redress* .3?his throws it' all 
upon that malice^ which, as we have shown, it is scarcely pu record 
that a judge has been honest enough yet to'find out. But we W^l put 
malice out of the question. Has the plaintiff any voice in the appoint¬ 
ment of the magistrate? Certainly not* Why, then, should he suffer 
by the ignorance or negligence of an officer who is placed PYff Wm 
bon gri tnal gre ? The law holds very different doctrines ip pther 
matters where the party han an option. Every man is respona^de &r 
his negligence, many for ignorance In their trade. Medical men are 
subject to actions for improper treatment of their patients, though 
their patients have chosen them.^ And is a man to lose his liberty, 
his reputation, by a person being appointed a magistrate, and accept¬ 
ing the office, knowing that he is not fit to hold it, or, when he does 
not do his duty when he is in it ? Is tliis any thing like justice? Aye. 
but the magistrate is unpaid ! We will just put that argpn^ent to death 
for ever. If he be unfit, and is protected because he is unpaid, then the 
whole system is vicious, from first tp last* Paid or not paid, a magis¬ 
trate should be fit—and re^ponnhle if lie act unfitly—from any cause 
soever. 

We had intended to notice the most extraordinary omission of 
which this bill, professing to codify and amend the whole system of 
the magistracy of England, is gsuiltyr—that of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. But its sins of commi^sioa Wve carried us too far to allow 


us to do so now. We have some slight hope that a proceeding, which 
seems so epigrammatic, as Very , word not occurring oneg in 
Mr. Peers speech, and never with reference tditsdf in the bill, must 
be indicative that, next Session, an Act, will be passed wholly devoted 
to that most momentous subject If Mr Peel really has an ambition 
of being considered a systematical reformer of the law, he must feel 
that sueh imperfect and faulty measures as these will never give him 
that Tank. Would he wish that posterity should have to say,— 
“Mr. Peel's attention was devoted to the mapstracy, for yehris. and 
we have still to reform thaf. canker that eats into the heart erf 
country—the Court of Quarter Session 
It will readily be believ^ that we bave not geme out of our way 
just now to malign a bill brought forward by Mr. Peel; «whut, wc 
have said has arisen from our really doing*^ what others only talk 
about-—judging by the measure-hiid not by the man. v t 
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Wfi; have hitherto somewhat defended Use monopoly of the pate^l^ 
theatres, much against our general principles, from honestly thinking that 
the peculiar manner in which the property came into tlie hands of their 
present possessors made them k fair exception to , the rule. But the 
manb^ in which they have been conducted, for a considersS>1e time 
back, is of a nature which has iipw reached a climax that, we think, 
would render it a matter of the greatest advantage to public moruls, 
Und national reputation, if the monopoly were annulled to-*inorrow. 

It may have been remarked by our readers, that we have given very 
few theatrical criticisms during the course of the'present season. Our 
reason' has been that, for the most part, the pieces presented have been 
such that we felt so much pain ih the necessity of making use of the 
Only terms we could use in speaking of them, that we have abstained 
almost wholly from any mention of the theatres at all. But we feel 
If we were any Joilger to be silent, we should not deserve the 
estii^ktion for proper moral feeling in which, we have reason to know, 
and it is no undue self-praise 4o Express that knowledge, the present 
scries of our work has ever been held. 

We have had the curiosity just ip run our eye through our tables of 
contents as to dramatic articles, and on referring to them we have 
found the tone, iirsi of gentle, and then of stronger, remonstrance in 
favour of poor discarded decency pervading them throughout, till at 
last we laid down out pen in despair, and now resume it in indig¬ 
nation. 


Covent Garden—and most deeply do we lament that we should 
have occasion thus to speak of the theatre where the noble Kemble 
closed his glorious and unspoiled career—has been guilty this year of 
reviving plays which it would be a disgrace to the country should'ever 
have been written in it, were it not four the universal license, amount- 
ing to grossness and profligacy^ which existed throughout Euro])e ut 
their date. Byihemost motlstrbua’perversion of argument this htt.s 
been applied to the defence of the representdiion of the plays. “ Oh ! 
you must compound for the excepti^able parts; recollect when they 
were written—and the witi’^im, 1t')iredeems the licence.” We do 
distinctly recollect when they were written, and we also recollect the 
mode in which plays were' then written in general, and these in 
particular; and therefore' we say, that it is a gross scandal and 
outrage that ihe^ should be acted now. As to the argument that the 
wit redeems theWlecency, we shairnot answer it. Persons of ordinary 
good feeling and sense can at once mkke their own reply—atul those 
Who think that the lUeiiuest, as well as mosti di^gustmg, profligacy 
may be properly represented in public for th^.salw of ha b^eing ex¬ 
pressed in terms of humour or wit, are not pMple lftut w^ think it 
worth %hile to talk with. ‘'V 

But, in a very large proportion of instances, tbe direct naming and 
representing indeeeiit acts form all the wit; all dke humour, if in them- 
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selves they are to be considered such. Thank heaven^ neither culti- 
vated, nor uncorrupted nature does so regard them. The former scorns 
them» the latter shrinks from them; bath loathe theth. It is only 
that meanest and most despicabfe class of society, the low town- 
profligates, with little sense, less information, and no heart at all, 
that enjoy such things as these. They are on a level witli their 
capacity: it needs nothing biit eyis and ears to understand them; 
and these animals chuckle and roar at seeing brought forward, with 
all the glitter of theatrical adjuncts, things fitting their own base and 
brutal natures. 

It ftjay be thought that we are spdaking too strongly: it lies in the 
very filth of the subject itself that we cannot prove —prove beyond the 
power of profligate denial—that our language is f%r feebler than 
justice requires. But, if we entered into the subject to the full, it would 
lead into the necessity using terms which shall never stain our 
pages. Indeed, if we were to quote any considerable portion of the 
‘ Recruiting Officer,’ we should deserve to have our work forbidden 
every house of respectability; and the * Beaux Stratagem’ is quite as 
bad. We can, however, allufle to one portion of it, which only those 
who have had the misfortune to see it can form kny idea of, and which 
we only do mention, to warn others *.ot^ to expose their families to the 
indignity of witnessing. It is a thing done, not a thing said ; and 
therefore people, not very conversant with the play, and trusting that 
the managers of a Theatre Royal'will not insult their audience, may 
very innocently go and see—and be, by so doing, unspeakably dis¬ 
gusted. We allude to the representation of the scene in the filth act, 
ill Mrs. Sullen’s dressing-room, the manner of which is nothing short 
of sickening—nay, it is carried to such an extent, that it almost creates 
a doubt at what point the filthy abomination will stop. 

It is a doubtful question how far this exceeds, or falls short of, a dis¬ 
gusting exhibition at present going on at Drury Lane. Here, it is 
merely physically offensive—to^an ii.credible extent certainly, but it 
does not include that which is m'orally indecent. Still it is a sort of 
thing which we really think, if all sense of propriety have left the 
management of the house, ought to be put down by authority. We 
allude to an exhibition of feats of Strength by two men all but naked. 
We do not in the very least exaggerate when we use this phrase— 
because the flesh-coloured silk has to the eye the effect of nakedness, 
and there was very little more on the men. We are not aware whether 
the licenser’s power extend to representations neither dramatic nor 
musical; but we are quite sure that exhibitions, such as this, may "be 
put down, as outrages upon public decency, by the common law of 
the land. Nay, we are sure also, that if there were^a public prose¬ 
cutor, the town never would hav^ been insulted a second time by a 
representation fit only to be ir^de in places which we cannot name. 

So strongly was this felt the night we were there, that we saw several 
ladies around us in the greatest distress—and it was manifest that 
iHBtiy would have left, the house, had they nut feared to attract attention 
by so marked a step. As it was, the manager may perceive that he 
has, in this instance, outstepped what the English public will bear; for 
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there waB considerable hissing in the dress circle, constantly fenew^, 
und several even called Off! Off! more than once. The ayes of the 
Orders and Easter visitors certainly prevailed, but the reproof was ex- 
ceedirip^ly marked, notwithstanding.' 

Those who go to see the Easter spectacled, often scarcely ask wlmfc 
the play is, but go for the evening. But, supposing they do,—we 
instance the evening we were thwe—how do they know that a farce 
callcil ‘ My wife, what wife ?*—is a tissue of jokes, nineteen-twentieths 
of which are from the nature of its construction, grossly indece>^t—and 
many of u character peculiarly revolting;—or that, before they can see 
the afterpiece, they must be insuUed and disgusted by naked meft ex-* 
hibiting postures before them. The licenser o^ghi really to ascertain 
wliether he caimot put down this abomination; we are confident that 
if he can, he wm. 

We have cited this with regard to Drury Lane, because it is preamL 
But it fully shares the guilt of the other house in the general course of 
conduct of wliich we have spoken. Not content with new pieces of 
impropriety, which are the worse, from its being impossible to know 
that it is to be avoided, this theatre has joined in the system uf inde¬ 
cent revival. We noticed in our Diary for December, with remon¬ 
strance firm though more mild—^jbr Vesprii dt ayslemt had not then 
l>ecome so decided,—the revi\^‘al of the Country Girl, a very indecent 
jjlay itself, and an alteration from what we find we have termed “ one 
of the very most loathsome specimens ” of our drama. Moreover, they 
have played Measure for Measure, We shall not be suspected of 
li'ihtly saying anything in derogation of Shakspeare. But we arc not' 
blind. We must see his errors—and, considering all things, we think 
their being so few one of his greatest merits. Tliis play, indeed, ex-' 
einplifies this opinion; for the habits of the age having rendered it 
matter of not serious blame that he should select a subject essentially 
improper, it is quite a rnetajjhysical curiosity that he should have been 
able to work it out in a manner so comparatively little ofiensive. Bui 
the difficulties were insurmountable even to Shakspeare; and, in every 
scene, accordingly, there are manifold allusions totally unfit lor repeti¬ 
tion on the stage. Tliere are many verbal blemishes of a very gross 
natiire throughout the part of brticio; but they might be with ease 
(unitted, without in the least injuring ifie service which he renders to the 
jilot. They were, therefore, all, even the worst, scrupulously re- 
Uiiiied. 

Wc have now gone through a very gainful task, and we have done no 
with great reluctance. Wejiave entered upon it at all solely from the 
conviction tiiat these are duties which it is incumbent upon any work 
of the nature of ^ur’s to fulfil. Montli after month we have said to 
ourselves ;—no—they may mead'—vie will try them again—nay, we 
have individually—and this is the most painful part of the whole ; 
many u lang-syne recollection of kindness connected with one of the 
'i’healrcs of which we have now been driven to speak thus, .JSut we 
cDu slaiul it no longer at last. They have mend^ in tfie fashion that 
Davie Gellatly truly prophecies of the Laird of Belmawhapple, in 
Waverlcy, “like sour ale in summer*’—the occurrences of the other 
night put the climax to the whole, and we have been obliged to speak. 
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We trust that we shell not be considered as not having' said enough 
in detail of fact to establish our case. Into the detail of such facts, 
when writing for readers of both sexes, we never will go. What wo 
have said must, we think, with such as those for whose approbation we 
write,fbe quite sufficient to shew the justice of our condemnation; and 
they will the most readily understand the difficulties which beset strik¬ 
ing the true medium at all. We tiyist they will not think we have far 
missed it on either side. 

But,now we have spoken, the Theatres may rely on it that our 
vigilance shall continue; their conduct shall be watched. Not in a 
spirit of party, we trust we need not say. We have no connection with 
any Theatre whalev^ and all our predilections are so strongly with 
them, that we can mcwtrnly say, that we have real pain in having them 
thus destroyed by tfieir objects. But Predilection mhst give way to 
principle—and that is any thing but too high a name to give to the de¬ 
sire to retain the national character of delicacy of feeling, and purity oi 
heart. 

We implore our contemporaries daily, weekly, and monthly, to join 
us in this, which we will at once designate as a good work. Are our 
Theatres, established by exclusive patent, to*he suffered to become 
places in which it will soon be disgraceful for our wives, our daughters, 
and our sisters to be seen ?—for this is Vhe true and fair question. It is 
not for.,us to profess that we are not actuated by any narrow or over- 
scriipulous view of the question*. Of the Theatre, conducted as it 
should be, we are the greatest admirers, the wannest advocates — 
and firm old friends into the bargain. The greatest act of friemlshi[) 
we can render it, is to endeavour to prevent its becoming such as to 
render it impossible for any man of decency and j^roper feeling to own 
that it is on the list of even his visiting acquaintance. 

The conductors of the press alone can do this, and they can do it 
easily if they will. On such a subject no difference of politics or ui' 
literary tastes should come into play. All men who arc in llic least 
what they should be, must, we are conscientiously convinced, agree 
with us on this question, if they give it fair consideration. We ask no 
more, and weave confident as to the result. We know that many who 
are fools and profligates in conjunction, bring forward against 
adherence to purity in literature* of course including the Drama, this 
abanrdiy futile accusation :~they Sneeringly assert, that it is always 
allied to dulness. But we know that we need not remind our fellow- 
labourers in the periodical, and therejhre most influential, literature of 
England, that all men whose o^)inion deserves the name, will agree 
that the wit the most really delightful—the imagination of the most 
expansive grasp,—in one word, that the noblest intellect—have alvvajs 
achieved th<?ir greatest and tru^t successes in conjunction with the 
loftiness of principle and the exquisite beauty of delicacy. We go 
even further than life who has^minted Dulucss witli anatomical accii- 
lie has said that 

V “ —— want of decency Is want of sense.” 

True—rbut H is more, and worse: it is want of feeling also* 
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(Condudetl from p. DiQ.) i 

Bkfore we enter into any expl^yiation as to the relative proptoi^tiou 
of nourishment containcfi in the various substances which nature has 
provided for our use and sustenance, it will be , proper, iigst of al], 
to olJcr ri few observations on the mode in wliich the food in general 
is assimilated to the blood ; and-of tlie powers with which the sWimaCh 
has been gifted for lias im])Ovlant purpose. We have already bri«;fly 
touched upon this subject; but our observations were confined merely 
to the effect of liquid slimulua upon the stomach: we shall now, there¬ 
fore, enter nun c fully into the explanation of digestion. 

“ The proce-is of <lio;cstion,’* to use the \^ords of an acute modern 
writer*, “ may be delitjed—tlic conversion of dead into living matter; 
at all events, it is the eouversiou of dead animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances into an uniinalized llnid, qualified to enter into the current of 
the eirculnlion, and then to becoino pait and parcel of the living ma¬ 
chine, No other fluid, not even milk from the living udtier,, cim bo 
]>onred into tlie l)lood vcssels'wiiboul risk of life; and, there&ire, we 
are amliori/eil to eonclurlc, that the chylr (that is, the digested fcM«l) 
is a vitalized flnid like the blood itself. If this be a correct repreKeiita*^ 
tion, all in([Miiy as to /low the change is etfected will he just as suc¬ 
cessful as the impiiry huw man was cbangxul from a lifeless clog into 
a living animal, at liis first creation. But the prying eye of the phy* 
siologist has ])enetrated into some of nature’s secret oper^tfone.HHlid 
there are several very curious and interesting phenomena attendmit 
uj)oii tlie proees.s of digestion.” 

Wc have already stated that digestion is a compound process, in 
which the gastric juice is the principal agent; and, as far as ihe actiftp 
of the hnmun stomach is concerned, utl that we have to do, is to asc^-* 
lain™ not only the precise nature of the operation of Ups remarkabta 
solvent, hut tliose substances npop which it will act most freely awd 
effecluidly: lor in this corv^ms aj|i,th^;|pru)d res\ilt that is lobede^laced 
from a knowledge of the modm Ol* the process. Many 

j>criment.s luive bceft institute^ Ktb giTive at this consuirimaUoii. 
Bcuuimir inclosed alithentary matter in tubes which were pervious at 
luiiii ends, and introduced thein into the ston)ach of animals; when 
Dicy vvere discharged, he found thut*the ingretiienta were so aeted upon 
by the gastric juice, as to be almost dissolved. The following 
resting experiineiils, related by Dr. Stevens, in his work De 
torum roncoctiofie^ will sbuw% iu a \^ry striking manncit', tb'P powerful 
solvent effect of this stomachic mtMisiniuiii. Tlic .Arid,, tr^d 
''vho had a strange propensity fow swallowing ,^oneS;, ^ 

was introduced into liollow silver twO 

partition, each being perforated with, a nuiitber of aper- 

hxison, wlirjsework on the Sencfl^ty of the St^Mi 

ei.)t' the best, and least pretendhig books^ that have been wdtcen 
subject. 

2H 
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, allow of the free ingress of the gastric juicc. In one ex|>eri- 

a portion of meat was put into the one of the cavities, and in 
the other sotne^ffAwhen the sphere was discharged, both the siib- 
stances were found to have been digested,-^6?/if more especially ike y£sA. 
In another experiment, the<'doctor, wishing to ascWiain hofv far the 
cooking of meat interfered with its digestion, introduced a quan¬ 
tity of boiled meat into one part of ^the sphere, and some roast into 
the other; by which he discovered that boiled meat is more digestible 
than roast. The next discovery whiclrte was anxious to effect, was 
the coifljiarative ihfluence of this extraordinary solvent upon food 
previquiily masticated, and upon that which was sw'allow'ed, without this 
preliminary preparation. This experiment was conducted like the 
others; and, as might have been expected, the food which was pre¬ 
viously masticated, was more perfectly digested than the other. 

Finding that animal substances thus submitted to tlie action of 
the gastric juice were casSy digested. Dr. Stevens made many exjicri- 
ment« on vegetables, which were not digested so easily as animal 
matter. This led the doctor to ponder upon the properties of in¬ 
animate matter generally, in reference to the process of digestion; and 
to institute experiments to ascertain how far the gastric juice would act 
upon actually living matter. To discover this, he enclosed a leech in 
a sphere, to prevent its wounding tht^sUmach. The man swallow^fi 
it, and, when voided, nothing was found in the sphere, but a viscid 
black miasma,—the undefined pulj^ remains of the digested leech. 

A word or two on this experiment. It is a uniform rule in the 
animal economy, that living matter is not subject to (he influence of 
the gastric juice. There is in vitality a certain repellent and ]»ower- 
ful principle, whicli efFectually obviates the action of this solvent; and 
worms and aiiimalculaj have been known to exist in the stomach un¬ 
injured by its secretions. The leech, then, which Dr. Stevens iniro- 
duced into the stomach, must have been deprived of vitality before tiie 
gasU*ic juice could have dissolved it. We shall be told of the occa- 
Hiqnal digestion of the stomach (itself—a fact, certainly indisputable; 
but the stomach is never digested until its vitality is impaired. This 
very curious fact never occurs excepting m cases of sudden ^violent 
dissolution ; and must depend upon the quick abstraction of nervous 

consequently, of the capability of resisting the eflccls of 
disWabtion,—and the powerful action of the gastric juice upon the 
part thus deprived of the power of resistance. 

Dr. Stevens, having no longer an opportunity of conducting his 
experiments on the man. had recourse to dogs ainl ruminating animals. 
Having previously weighed a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, 
hemplosed them in different ivory spheres, and made a dog swallow 
tbeuft. Somehottrs after this the<W was killed, and thf animal food was 
fou^ to be by farthe most dissolved. The gastric juice of these animals 
has such a strong solvent powgr, that the ivory spheres which W', " 

were found to have been acted upon. He then mode 
on h€rl)ivoroui$ animals, by giving them animal; 

8ubj^ianc<tB, enclosed in different tubes. AVhea those wt 
tliA aninud food bad undergone no alteration; while, 
there were no i%wns of the vegetable matter. 
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I'liese experiments arc very important as explanatory of the pernUar 
and extraordinary qualities of the gastric juice; they are useful, also, 
as atrording' an accurate g^uide toxi perfect and pmjjer knowledge of 
that mysterious business” digestion, and of the means by which 
this process assimilates the fo<»d to the living-frame. We cannot always 
account for the mysterious and beautiful operations of nature by ana¬ 
logical reasoning; and nothing buj experiments—well contrived, and 
ciircfully performed, can reveaJ to us the wonderful secrets by which 
her laws are regulated. * 

IVInn is an omnivorous feeder*^, and Hbbibes' nourishment in 
abundance from both the anintal uind vegetable king<loins. Indeed, 
if we scrutinize the matter closely, we sliall find, tiiat all animal 
matter is originally formed of veg-etablc. “ llernember,’* says one of 
our dielcliciaiis, “ that an ounce of ]>eef contains the essence of many 
pounds of hay, turnips, and other vegetablesand those animals 
oidy, with one f>r two exccptio!»s, are adniitftd to our table, that sub¬ 
sist entirely upon vegetable matter. It should seem, indeed, that 
meat—as I'ar as mere iiourisluneiit is coneerned—is used more from 
habit and luxury than actual necessity,; for it is a well-established 
fact, that farinacocMiR vc,g'ctahles, w'hicli contain sugar and oil in large 
(pumtities, are more than sufficient for the purposes of nutrition. 
Jn proof of this, we need ou!^ atlduce the mode in w'hich the pea¬ 
santry in the remote parts of this kingdom ordinarily svibsigt. In 
Wales, in Ireland, ami Scotland, yi the North, and, indeed, in all 
secluded districts, the poor seldom taste meat: oatmeal, potatoes, ryc- 
brend, and milk, constitute usual, almost their oidy, food. And 
wliere can we find a more robust, atidetic, healthy race of meat? In 
I'Vance, and on the continent generally, meat is by no means so 
grossly gormandized as it is in many other countries. Polage^bouiHit 
riuvhs, hachift^ vol au vmtay savti'a^ and aalmlsy in the composition of 
most of which sundry vegetables form, by far, the greatest proportion,— 
with light wines, etmslilute the national diet of many of our conli- 
lU'iiial iicigldjonrs; and, rigidly eschewing the heavy and substantial 
v(lii)h’s, which delight (he stoiituch of Monsieur f Anglais, they retain 
tln ir vivacity and sj)rightliriess under every mutable vicissitude of 
imman existence. 

Hut habit is not to he despised ; and we should consider onraclvea 
sadly treated, were we deprived of the noble sirh»iaand of the luscious 
hamich. Such being our )iro])ensitie.s, it becomes necessary to submit 
a few general remarks on the qualities of the different articles of ani¬ 
mal food. ® 

Ah a general rule, no meat comes to perfection under a slated 
]ieiiod of growth. Heef and muHou “five years old,” arc infinitely 
l)ctter than veal oi^lainb, or young pork,—better, as contuiniDg mof0 
nutriment, as well as being more easily digested. Fish contain 

• It is worthy of remru k, that in tins instance man is closely imitated hy the pig, 
iiiuj hy no other animal. Ills swinidi rival resembles him, also, iu another particu¬ 
lar, that, namely, of endviring the extremes of tentperature “ from Indus to tlie 
Pole.’* 

t The classical reader will scarcely need to he remiri<led that figs, a rery «ao« 
charine fruit,*’were the chief food of the ancient Athlot»» . . 
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^^par&tively, but little nourishment; and wall tnij^ht Lord Byron 
^MiVje pxclaimed—“ A l<ent will well •'high starve-ye!”—for Haller, 
tlie first of European physiologists, dlleges, that {iarsons are geneifally 
wealceoed by a Lent diet; and “Pechlin corroborates his assertion 
without any reservadotf. It is very certain, however, that some 
fishes' possess a larger share of nutritive properties tkarr^thera, and 
these are the fat or oily kinds, as sahnon, eels, and herrings. “ With 
regard to the last,” observes Cullen, ip his Materia Mtdica ,—“ I may 
observe, that our.^errinffjfishers, living for some length of time upon 
tliis aliment alone, suffer no loss of strength, but seem rather always 
to b#(nuch fettened by this diet.” Fish, however, used exclusively, is 
neither a wholesome nor a nutritious food : witness the effect of sal¬ 
mon upon the Scotch and the Welsh, when^'j^at fish existed in such 
profusion as to render necessary a specific agreement, on the part of 
servants and labourers, that they should not be surfeited with it. 
Oysters, too, have been extolled as&rfjneder/wiomrf, without any jus- 
finable reason. The nutritive properties of tins fish are by no means 
extensive ; they merely fill up a niche in an empty stomach, and stay 
its cravings till food more substantial and more salutary can be 
obtained. > 

We roust say a word or two uppn birds, which, next to butchers’ 
meat, arc the best articles of diet. R is rather curious that there 
shouldbe so much difference between the white and brown meat of 


birds. There is a greater degfc.'f of stimulus and strength (to speak 
popularly) in the latter than in the former ; which has been thus ac¬ 
counted for by the chemists—and, by the way, the explanation will 
apply to the meats of all animals. The difference, say they, depends 
upon the greater number of arteries, and, therefore, upon the greater 
number of red globules of blood, interposed between the muscular 
ffbm. As it is probable that these red globules are considerably 
allmlescent,—that is, impregnated with alkali—an article very favour¬ 
able to digestion,—It will follow that tlie brown or red flesh is moie 
alkalescent than the white, mofe easy of digestion, and more nonrish- 
ifig, The brown kinds of game are, consequently, more beneficial than 
poultry; and ducks and geese*, in addition to their savoury quali- 
ficafions, are gifted with diwrB pther more durable and valuable 
'firtuelr But, in accordance yvUh.' the rule already laid down, the 
young of birds, as well as those of the mammalia, ore not so mi- 
farhloue as the animals who have attained their full growth; and 
Urhile tve el) know that an old cock pheasant, or pattridge, is a vapid 
txA most tough morsel, we shdbld bear in mind, that a “ first year’s 
tuird" cannot have attained Its full flavour. We may here give our 
epicurean friends a gentle hint. In eating game, those parts are the 
tpost tender and delicious whictj are exercised the least by the loco¬ 
motive habits of the bird. For instance, in the woodcock and snipe, 
f ihe legs, which arc merely «uscd as their supporters, are juicy and 


mo TB^ ayy else, act only to the vigour of the body, but to the activity of 
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^ndef ; ^hilo tlie ivinigs and breast (pectoral musoles), being abtrn* 
d^ily exefcisedtVare more to^h, dry, and strong. 

It is not onr intention tp ^ntei more deeply into the coni^idetatton 
of these ^^reiit ^tieles 6t diet; tuor shall we perplex our readers 
with a roopal and lormidable analysis of their several properties. We 
have told whut is good, and ported out what is bad; and We 

have-endeavoured to arrange ou|| remarks as lucidly as possible. 
Were we to proceed further-r^nstead of writing an article, wp should 
speedily concoet a \olurne : but^our object bas been to furnish a suc¬ 
cinct and complete condensation of all the information which %e have 
ibinul scattered through many yolumes—to winnow the Ught^cUaff 
fiom the solid grain, and to present the reader with a sketch of 
“ English and FrcucU|j dietetics," plain, palpable, and instructive. 
One caution we woiiln again enforce—and that is, Temperance. 
“ Nunquam satJari cibis ct impigium esse ad labores”—is a good, 
sound, And sensible maxim; and we verily believe that it matters 
very little whut the quality of the food may be which we eat, provided 
we take all proper precaution as to the quantity. There can be no 
wisdom in putting into the stomach more food than it is capable of 
digesting; and Mr, Abernelhy has promulgated a golden rule, for 
wliich the public and posterity ought to feel much indebted to him. 

We should," he says, “ pnq^iirthjn the quantity of food to the powers 
of the stomach, adapt its quality to the feelings of the organ, and take 
it at regular intervals of six or seven hours during the day/^-^This is 
the whole mystery of diet,—and how simple and easy of comprehen¬ 
sion it is ! 
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“ I WONDER,” Mr. St. John said, Q»e 4ay, to me, “ that you have not 
yet put any question to mo coiict^l^ a picture towards the ^Iremity 
of the tfallery, to the right.” ' ’ 

“ I know which you mean,’’ I answered, interrupting him,—“ it is 
that of a lady no longer young—but whose mild, kind, sensible coujj- 
tenuiicc amply repays the absence af youth, and of strictly regpUr 
beauty. Yet of this last there is a substitute that may almost be con¬ 
sidered superior to that which it supplies, namely, the expression of» 
mind and heart*equally noble ; the former strong, clear, wltir 
vated, and the latter running over i^th tlie milkof human kindaefis.” 

“ Ah?”—exclaimed St- John, with a Jong aspiration,—“ I am now 
still more surprised thkt you never spoke on tlie subject of this admi¬ 
rable woman; for you certainly are more closely right in fsKr primal 
guesses# of her character, tliau in timse of any we have yet disenssed.” 

'* My reason is, that I have not been able to make out any outline, 
even, of her story—and I wanted to find aomething that seemed to me 
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plausible before I asked you for the truth. Let us go and look at the 
picture again—for I am as much at a loss as ever—and I should like 
to form some guess:—there can be no second picture behind this*/' 
We went upstiurs. Sir Edward chanced to be in the gallery witli 
one or two others. “ Ah'^ha!’* he exclaimed, when he saw which por¬ 
trait we went up to,—“is that your subject of inquiry to-day? 
Harry," be addccl, turning to me, “J[ will bet you five hundred to one 
that you do not guess tiie sobriquet which St. Joliu has given to that 
lady, upon whom you are gazing so intently/' 

“ Tlidse are such long odds,’' I answered, “ that it must be quite 
certaui that any man who holds them must win. What is it?” 

“ You are (juite right not to bet.” said St. John; “ and yet, did 
betting become my cloth, I might venture equal odds that you will 
own the name to be^quite wrong from the mere intensity of its being 
right. I call her ‘ The Sccorid Best !*” 

“ That, most certainly, *l never should have guessed; but how will 
your last paradoxical statement be proved true?’* 

You shall judge for yourself. I will put into your hands original 
letters, of which a large collection was gathered by a lady of the same 
blood, but of a later date of existence, and a.very different order of 
character. And yet 1, of all men, ought not to sneer at the good- 
humoured, bustling, fidgety giitheri;r Vjf Meynell manuscripts, for 
they have been of great use to me, in my similar researches, however 
little they may resemble her's in orvgiu and .spirit.” 

St. John brought the letters in the evening; they were written by 
different persons, and spread through nearly five-and-twenty years of 
time. But they were all with rel’ercnce to Mistress Eveline Meynell, 
as he had selected them with that view. The first was from her lather, 
Sir John, to his lady-wife. He was with the army in Germany during 
the Seven-Yeurs'-Wur; it ran as follows:— 

“ I fear, iny worthy love, there is but distant prospect of rny being 
able to return to you. Would that I had left the army in the last 
peace! I had done enough that I should not have I'eared having any 
thing wrong said of me; and I feel that, however campaigning may 
suit a bachelor, there is no place for an honest married man but his 
own dear home, with its fireside, and the wife and children of his 
heart around it. And, whilst 1 am plodding on in our marches, in these 
deep roads, and behold llie family gitiiips crowding to tlieir doors to 
see us ])ass, and the little faces of the young ones turned up to ask 
explanations of their mother, or the lad climbing up to his father's 
.shoiJdcrs to have a better view,-•my heart has yearned for Arlescot, 
and for those who are there gathered together, and I have scarcely 
kept from weeping. And yet I have, now and then, reasons, for thanks 
and gratitude to Heaven. When-^and it happens fiot seldom—the 
people are plundered, and put to sufferings of which I cannot and will 
not speak, my heart has swelled with joy that such things do not take 
place in our island. 

“ I shall never forget the features of ilespair I saw yesterday on the 
face of a man, his wife, and two daughters, about the age of ofir own. 
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who were by the.rcmd-side gaziug on a bouse, over which the fire had 
gained full mastery, and which 1 found was their's, I exchanged 
a few words with the father, and his voice was that of one whose soul 
despair possesses! He stood like a statue—the words he spoke to 
me. were almost such as, it is scarce a figtwe to say, a statue might 
utter, 1 Asked him if Uiat were his house? He only said, ‘ Mine— 
n)ine—mine!' He seemed not have V)een rich before, and now he 
was mined totally. 1 put some gold into liis hand—but be was quite 
unconscious of it, and he let it fall. Ilis wife had sunken exhausted 
rni the bank, and the two girls were assisting her. * 

“ My own flear Margaret, J thought of you, and Eveling, and 
Mary; and my heart blessed the Almighty that such things were far 
from you. Yet I dreamed last night that Arle.scot was pillaged and 
on fire, and that you were under the large firs in front of the entrance, 
wlien a soldier came up, w'ho was drunk as wMl as brutal, and who 
was about to discharge his pistol at you, When Eveline, who till then 
had been trembling, gained sudden courage for the moment, and 
convulsively snatched hold of the piece, which turned the muzzle 
towards the man himself, and the shock causing the discharge, tlie ball 
struck him, and he ftjl. 

“ I should not tell you foolish dreams, were it not that this serves 
to shew how much you all li’*e iti my mind. And, besides, this dream 
spoke truth of Eveline: it is just as she would have acted, delicate 
as she is, if you had been in danger.—Pray write me long accounts of 
yourself, and all of you ; and above ail, let me hear how Eveline gets on 
in all her curious studies. They would have been whims, and £ 
should have forbidden them, in any one else; but in licr lliey are real 
and sound, and will bring forlli good fruit hereafter. Tell me 
amply of all that are with you. Henry writes to me himself con¬ 
stantly ; but, for the others, I must trust to you. Tell me of Mary— 
tell me of Eveline—tell me of yourself,—and in the order in which I 
have placed them, much, more, most. To no love, indeed, but that 
for you, can rny atfectioii for Evelina be second. Jilessed is the man 
who has such a daughter as she is, when her mother is such as you! 
Only once let me get back to you, and it shall be my fault if we ever 
are thus separated again.” 


The next letter is dated five or six years later, and it is from Eveline’s 
brother, Sir Henry, who was then at Paris, shortly after the peace of 
1763. Poor Sir .lohn had never again seen that family, for whom his 
love was so strong and so tender* he was killed at Miriden. Sir 
Henry, then about one-and-twenty, had been on the continent a great 
deal since, while Lady Meynell and her daughters had lived chiefiy at 
Arlescot, T)ie'Remainder, as regards that date, the letter itself will 
Kpcak * 

• “ Paris, Jane, 1764. 

“ Dearest Eveline.—The tone of my few last letters, will, I think, 
to one so clear-sighted, prevent any great surprise being called forth 
by th# contents of this. You will readily guess that I allude to my 
approaching* marriage with Mademoiselle de Villebois; aad hearty • 
and fervent, I am confident, will be your wishes, that that marriage 
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may be to me the source of the degree of happiness which a happy 
marriage alone can produce. 

Of course, once the matter was finally determined upon« my heart 
turned to you. And now, Eveline, I must speak more at large con¬ 
cerning yourself than I hav^ ever yet done to yourself—for I arn cer¬ 
tain, once you have read the grounds on which I found the entreaty I 
am about to make, that you will grant it. There are nearly five years 
between our ages, yet such has been ftie unusually early developement 
of your mind, such its natural powers, stud such its peculiar cultivation, 
that I, brtd as idle young gentlemeu are, have for a long time looked 
upon you as more than my equal in the moral advantages of years, if 
not in their number. What my affection has been for you, I feel that 
your's for me must tell you far better than I could. The loss of our poor 
mother was doubly a blow to me, from its leaving you alone, for the 
time at least, in the w'orld. Mary’s marriage had taken her abroad 
for a period of some length. I also was abroad—you were left quite 
to yourself. I might say, so you have remained ; for our excellent old 
aunt—who so kindly left her dear whist-table at Bath to give you a 
chaptronage, fitting, though not perhaps strictly necessary, even at 
Arlescot—must before now have bored both you and herself nearly to 
death. Moreover, it is quite clear that she could not permanently 
live at Arlescot—still less could you at B,*ith. 

“ What I wish, then, is that, us long as you remain a Meynell, you 
should m*ake one of your brother’s family.—You know that brother is 
more really attached to you than is any one else in the world;—he 
knows you better—and therefore he cannot be othc:rwise. I am quite 
well aware of all that is said about the annoyance and danger of a third 
person being resident in a bridal house, especially when that person 
is of the bridegroom’s kin instead of the bride’s. But this, to be true, 
requires that one of the three should have qualitie.s which 1 hope none 
of us,p0ssess. It argues, in particular, littleness of mind on the part 
of 0110 of the female members of the trio:—what your’s is 1 need 
not tell you—what Adelaide’s is, .lover as I am, I know, 

“ It would surprise you, indeed, if you were to be aware of the ex¬ 
tent to which she is proud of you already—and of the impatience she 
feels at not being yet able to love you us I do. Strong and fervent as 
my passion is for Adelaide, I cannot be blind to tlie extreme advantage 
wltich your society would be to lier- She is a year younger than you 
—and, brilliant as are her talents, and expanded asl am convinced her 
mind will more and more rapidly become,—still she has not had your 
advantages to cultivate her naturatgifts to the most sound and pro¬ 
ductive effect. She has exactly that character of feeling which, so far 
from being envious at this, w'ill admire, with all her warmth of dispo¬ 
sition, the merit itself, and be grateful, with all its gene'.ous tenderness, 
for the benefits it will jiroduce in he^*. Yes, Eveline, she is worthy even 
of being your sister—and if / think that, you may be quite sure that 
there is no fear that any discoraancy should arise through lier means. 

As for the paltry aud unintelligible jealousy which I have heard 
sometimes arises on a sister’s part at the brothel’s love for hio wife 
exceeding that for her, I will not insult you by speaking on the subject. 
You know fuU well that my affection for you is second only to that 
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which the natare of things most, in every man, make the first:—or 
probably it is in character they differ rather than in degree. 

** Let me hear from you, dear Eveline, to tell me that you will add 
to the happiness of our home—till you leave us to make another 
home less happy only because there will not be such a third ns at 
Arlescot. 

“ Henri m’a confiti le sujet siyp lequel il vous t^crivait: je me l*ai. 
fait montrer sa lettre. Tout ce qu'il dit est vrai, hormis les louunges 
exagger^s donl il m’uccable. *Je vois prie de croire, ma <Jpja-ch{ire 
bu'ur, que mon ftme partage son desirque vous fassiez le tiers de cet 
heureux trio dont il parle avec lyie tendresse si aimable et si vmie. 

“ A. de V.” 

I now began to see pretty clearly the sense in which St. John had 
given to Eveline the title of the Second Best. Her father had prefer¬ 
red only the wife of many and affectionaffe years—her brother had 
given but slight superiority to the object of his young yet perfect love. 
The next letter, however, spoke stronger still. It is from the young 
Lady Meynell, about a year after her marriage, to a young lady with 
whom she had fonneij uii early iiiliiuucy. I have left thd little postscript ^ 
in the original—but this letter is long enough to need translation. 

« • 

So you have returned from Italy after your bridal tour o/' a year 
—and lo! you express surprise, at my being married; secondly, 
at my having married an Englishman; and above all, at my having 
consented to live in England. 

“ As for the first cause of wonder, you forget, ma chfere, that time 
advances, and that 1 was only a month younger at the ]>eriod of my 
marriage than you were at your’s. With regard to my marrying an 
Englishman, you don't know what an Englishman Sir Henry He 
lias all the polish of our most cultivated Parisians, without any 
frivolity of manner, or frequent littleness of mind. His delicacy of 
manners, indeed, arises from his own mind, instead of from the mimicry 
of others—which, in truth, prevents the word delicacy being applicabU) 
in its strict sense. Besides he has a strength of character, and a 
reality of purpose, which the dilferencc of position between an English 
gentleman and one of our petits-niaftres de Conr, must, in the mass of 
instances, necessitate*. Do not think 1 am folle d’amour, thus to 
speak. No ;—every month I live witli my husband, my love for him, 
if it cannot well encrease in mere degree, becomes of a more intensely 
lender, as well as of a far nobler, character. 

“ As to my living in England, I certainly consented at first from 
its being the country of the man whom I married becausc.^1 loved 
him. You knovf that I am of the religion of tins country—indeed, if 
il had not been for the difference of customs which, to some extent, 
distinguishes the Protestants at Paris,-* Sir Henry and I nevei* could 
have known eacli other before our marriage sufficiently for our affec¬ 
tion to become what it did. It is tnic, then, I resigned my country 
for mydiusband.—My parents were dead ; but they had not been so 

• It is to be reiaembered that the date this is in the last ten years of Louis 
XV/b reigu—the most frivolous and contemptible ei^ of French society. 
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long enough for the aunt, with whom I Hved, at all to suf^y theh: plaoe 
iti my affections. It therefore cost me but little to resign that Paris 
you all prize so much, for the sake of One whom I both esteemed and 
loved beyond the power of words to^speak. 

“ But now, I would not®go back to France, save for an occasional 
visit, on any account—except it were his wish—and of that there is 
little fear. You can have no idea of prbat a country-life is in England. 
The dull, dismal, cowfortless —vous ne connaissez pas m6me Ic terme— 
vousn’avfz pasde mot pour le rendre—^je dirai ^ueic comfort embrace, 
dans son meilleur sens, tout ce qui fait passer la vie journaliere avec 
une jouissance la plus suave et constante ;—mais mfeme ici on abuse 
de ce mot, h force de sen servir.’* 

[I could not resist leaving this in the original—for it shews to an 
Englishman how thorpughly Lady Meynell fell what Comfort is in its 
highest signification, and yet how utterly her language was incapa¬ 
ble to express whut she unclerstood so well. To resume.] 

“The dull, dismal, comfortless life at a chS-teau in a distant pro¬ 
vince in France, can give you no conception of how we live in the 
country here. Here, at Arlescot, is an admirable liouse, of various 
dales, though all old—but not like your father’s chateau in Champagne— 
(so different from his house in the Pauxbourg St. Germain—) with 
doors not shutting, and windows not opeifing, no chair one can sit upon, 
and no table on which a dinner can fitly be placed. No—here, every 
thing is excellent and even luxurious ;—and the society is delightful— 
ibr we chusepart of it from the of our neighbours—and the rest is 

formed of our London friends who come down for weeks together. 

“But, for nearly all the summer mouths, we were by choice alone. 
That is, there were no visitors—but our family circle is completed by a 
sister of Sir Henry’s whom he has prevailed upon to live with ns. Oh ! 
Clara, such a woman I never met!—such talents!—such know¬ 
ledge !—such exquisite tact!—for i t is that which springs from.delicate 
feelings, not the factitious tinsel of the world;—such matchless kind¬ 
ness of manner!—for its source? is an incomparable heart. I never 
shall cease to think of the bursting affection with which she received 
her brother, on his arrival—still less shall 1 forget the numberless, and 
nameless, and indescribable offices of the truest and most considerate 
friendliness, by which she contrived to set me at my ease among 
strangers of whose habits of living I could know nothing—in a foreign 
land, of every custom of which I was of necessity ignorant. Nay, 
from what I did see, 1 am confident that there are a thousand delicate 
kindnesses which I never saw at Ml;—and what makes me certain of 
this, is, that I have, as my knowledge of England has encreased, dis¬ 
covered from time to time sojne ttetions orthis invaluable character of 
good-nature, at Eveline’s haiids^ of which I had previously 
wholly unaware. 

** Figure to yourself, Clara, i? you can,—which I doubt exceedingly— 
ft. young person, not even now above one-and-twenty, with a face of 
extreme intellectual beauty—without some share of which no mere 
physical regularity of feature deserves the name of beauty at aH—and 
which, as in the case of Eveline, can fully compencate for that far 
lower quality being mcomplete. Her features cortainfy are not regu« 
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litf but the combination du bon sens et dc Vdme I new «aw eqvially 
combined in any face before, and I had no conception of what that com¬ 
bination could produce, till nrfvv. Her countenance, in repose, has a 
mixture of strong mind and placfd thougiit with a general benevolent 
meaning, and unbounded goodne^ of heart* But to see it brighten with 
tlie arousing of her intellect on some subject in which she takes warm 
interest,—or kindle with intcnsc^affection, or soften with sweet tender¬ 
ness, towards those whom her feelings are really fixed—this, indeed, 
must excite any one with aomiration who has either hea^J or heart 
sufficient to deserve to class among human beings. 

“ Helas ! and it is I who am writing thus!—I whom yourecellect so 
giddy a girl! Yes, but it is impossible to live a year with such per¬ 
sons as Henry and his sister, without imbibing higher thoughts and 
stronger and more amiable feelings. Of him X need not say more. 
But 1 could n(»t have believed it possible that any one could replace 
liim duriiig the few and short absences he has been compelled to make, 
as she has done. I never met a woman who had such information 
without having the very slightest tinge of a preJeieuse:—she never pro¬ 
duces anything, all comes so naturally, so much of course, that it would 
seem almost to be afTected that slie should withhold it. In our even¬ 
ings, when Henry and T returned from wandering along the sweet 
gardens together, and pausing on the banks of the stream, and silently 
enjoying the mere consciousness of being together,—we us^d to find 
Eveline just come in from some errand of her charity in the village— 
and the hours have passed with such an exquisite charm till bed-time, 
that, even in my bridal year, 1 have never once wished her away. It is 
true, indeed, that she takes care that we often shall be alone ;—but 
this is never done as though it were contrived, but seems as if it 
naturally sprang from her being engaged in her own pursuits. 

“ I have used the phrase her charity. And well I may! ft is 
indeed no common alma-giving. She knows the history of the wants, 
the struggles, and the merits of every family in the village. Oh! how 
I bless her for having shewn rne, by her practice—scarcely at all by 
direct precept—what heavenly etfects a dame de paroisse may produce 
in this country, if she know the j)roper means, and is willing to exert 
herself ever so little. I trust, if she should form a connection such as 
alone she would form—and I d6ubt, from certain indications, whether 
she ever will—that my Avatchiug and studying her admirable conduct 
on this point may in some degree soften her loss to the poor. That it 
will fully supply it 1 never can hope—for they have known ‘ kind Mis¬ 
tress Eveline' from her childhood* upwards. They have seen her 
goodness from its earliest bud of promise to its present full bearing of 
fruit. ^ 

“Oh! how my admiration and^love of my noble and affectionate 
husband, and of his imcoiiiparablc sister urge me on to warmth of ex¬ 
pression. You will scarcely believe tids letter to have been written by 
your light-hearted giddy play-fellow Adelaide. The giddiness is gone, 
but the lightness of heart is not—or rather it is raised to a sensation 
of haziness of a degree of delicate and exqnisife enjoyment such as 
I did not then know existed. And tliis I owe to both my husband and 
hia sister ;-^for, if my love for him be aa ofiection far sup^ior to any 
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of which I had conceived the existence,—so is my friendship for her, 
which ranks second only to that^ a feeling such as I had no idea that 
Friendship ever could be/' • 

w 

Brave !—I exclaimed, as 4 finished this singular letter—this speaks 
well for more women than one. Here is a girl, bred in Paris—if not, 
from the peculiarity of her position ari^ng from religion, in its worst— 
namely, its courtly—circles, certainly in its worst times a beauty— 
nor that only, but distinguished for her liveliness, I might say brilliancy, 
in society—here is one thus circumstanced unconsciously becoming 
of strong and finely fervent feelings, awd of sound and reliable judg¬ 
ment, from her union with a man of sense and of virtue—and from 
continued intercourse with such a woman as Eveline Meynell. The 
progress of this heighlcning of character was, as I have said, imper¬ 
ceptible to her in its progress—but such changes can never loiig con¬ 
tinue to exist unknown to tlfbsc who luive undergone them, 

A fourth letter, dated nearly eighteen years afterwards, written by 
the daughter of this Lady Meynell, who herself died when this young 
person was only about nine years old, will complete the i)ortraitof 
kind Mistress Eveline. The writer herself seems to have profiled by 
the rare qualities of all of those amo^ig*whum she was bred. The 
letter is ajldressed to her betrothed :— 

“You remind me that the period ,is nearly approaching at which a 
year will be completed since my poor father died. I know well that it 
is only the strong impulse of your fondness for me that can have led 
you to hint at this—for, to do you justice, you do no more than hint— 
for you, of all the world, must feel that, neither as to retrospect nor 
prospect, can I need reminding. The loss of such a father as mine must 
leave painful sensations of sorrow long after the early violence of grief 
has passed away—and I feel it would be affectation, and not delicacy, 
to deny that the hope of being united to one between whom and myself 
such attachment exists, and has se long existed, as our's, produces to 
me a full assurance of a life ef happiness, 

“ But the particular object of this letter, dearest Edward, is to give 
you all the information within my recollection,—both personal, and of 
what I have heard my father say, sometimes to me, and now and then 
to others, when my early age prevented his thinking of my presence,— 
concerning my aunt Eveline. Nothing I have heard said of that beloved 
being ever escaped my memory. I could not apply all of it then—but 
the words have remained in my j^membrance, and their meaning is 
clear to me now. 

“ You say that, of course, she wtil come and live with us; and that, 
therefore, you should like to know her character thoroug^hly. I do not 
wonder that you should desire to be enlightened on some few points of 
that character, notwithstanding«your strong admiration of the whole. 
If you had seen more of Aunt Eveline than chance circumstances have 
allowed you to do, you would need no information at all. I have seen 
this often, and loiiged to speak to you about her,—as you noW owti 
you wished to do to me. Thus has fastidious nicety restrained us both 
from conversing on a subject upon which We both desired to come to a 
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thorougil understanding. As it is, I will give you all that I know con¬ 
cerning her. 

You first ask how it is she has never married—with all her talents 
and information, and with her very peculiar but still admirable beauty, 
and her warm and affectionate character of heart ? I think I know-^for 
I remember what my father thought on the subject—and he was likely 
to be right. 

“ 1 recollect hearing him say. that he thought her ideas were pitched 
so high, as to what men oughffto be. that she had never seen one who 
hud in the slightest degree touclied her feelings; while, oif the other 
hand, most men found out, in ;iny duration of intercourse wjjLh her, 
that she was fur beyond them in both power and cultivation of mind, and 
therefore shrank back, all of them in fear, and many in irritation and an¬ 
noyance. ‘Poor Eveline!* I recollect his adding ‘ how little does she 
believe she ever annoyed or irritated any body f—how totally her con¬ 
duct has ever been the reverse of what ought, in justice, to have done 
cither!’—This exclamation is undoubtedly true;—and from all I have 
ever seen T fully coincide with my father’s belief I heard him once 
say—' T do believe that there never were but two men wfiom Eveline 
would have thougli^ worthy of being loved;—one still lives, it is 
Franklin—and the other was Milton’—I agree with him that she might 
have become attached to siicli"^i man as iVankliii—Milton strikes me 
as wanting blandness of disposition—but (you will think me very 
fantastic, dear Edward, but recollect, you begged me id be most 
minute) I think such a being as, it might be supposed, could be 
comj)ounded of the best qualities of Franklin and Las Casas^ would 
be nearer the mark than all 

“My mother died, as you know, wliile I was still quite young—and 
all the recollections of iny mental cultivation apply to Aunt Eveline, 
Slight, indeed, and smattering is the all I know when 1 look at her 
stores of knowledge, which I have had the opportunities of y^ars to 
contemplate. She avoided, indeed, purposely, many of the stronger and 
more abstruse studies, for me, which fcshe had herself pursued. Still, even 
in what she did lead me to, I had ample 4 neans of seeing the qualities 
of clearness, strength, delicacy, and rapidity by which her mind is 
distinguished;—yet all these powers, and the acquisitions they hud 
gained for her, were wholly untinged with the slightest touch of pe¬ 
dantry or display. 

“But what I value far more than all this is the activeexcellciico of 
her warm and admirable heart. Oh Edward, if ever you find one (race 
of sympathy with suffering, or of^lesire to relieve it, in me, you will 
owe it to that invaluable woman. I will not speak of the manner hi 
which she devoted Jicr whole life tot my parents and myself—or of the 
love she bore them, and still, thank Heaven, bears to me. I allude 
now to her kindness, active and Fcal, to the poor. Many and many is 
the bitter day in winter that I hav(^ known this model of practicol 
good feeling walk out through the snow, and go to the cottage 
•of some sick or suffering villager, who was poor. There have I seen 
her administer the relief and comforts of medicine, food, religious 
advice and prayer, or kind and cheerful conversation, as the occasion* 
* She need not fm being thought fantastic—1 am c^aia she is quite rlgUt« ; 
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required. Nothing, indeed, could be more beautiful, or tend more—I 
feel it now—to teach ns what real charity is, than to hear Aunt Eve¬ 
line talk with the poor. She did not Assume interest in their humble 
matters, as many do,—she felt it;—?he listened to obtain the informa¬ 
tion she needed with the utmost patience; she questioned them with 
clearness, brevity, and kindness mingled ; she gave them her advice 
in a manner which almost made the people believe the ideas she sug¬ 
gested had originally arisen in their otai minds. 

“ I recollect a remarkable instance ofv all these qualities- We were 
caught in r snow-storm one very vsevere January—we took shelter in a 
hovel which stood in the corner of a field, close to the road. Theire 
we fouftd an old carpenter of the village, who said he was delighted to 
meet ‘ kind Mistress Eveline/ as the elder peo])le always called her, 
as he had hit, he thought, on a mechanical improvement in one of the 
tools of bis trade, which he longed to explain to her. Off he set into a 
long explanation, of which I understood not one word, but which 
aunt Eveline went along with perfectly. When the old man had been 
in the full swing of his discourse about a quarter of an hour, the 
carriage arrived to bring us home, as jlfhad been known which way 
we had gone, J knew my aunt had a^evere cold, and I pressed her 
to go at once. No, she said,—she must hear out old Christopher's 
plan, which seemed to her very ingeni,ouj^. The conversation lasted 
half an hour more, about the last three minutes of wliich she occupied 
ill giving'her opinion of the invention. My father afterwards got her 
to confess that she had given Christopher the one idea which had 
made all the rest of avail, and without which they would all have been 
useless; his suspicions having been roused by hearing the old man 
bay several times—‘ It's very odd, but I thought of the best bit of the 
whole plan while I was talking to kind Mistress Eveline in the snow¬ 
storm/ Mistress Eveline herself was laid up for a fortnight; but she 
cared not—fur Chrisropher gained a round sum for the patent he 
got for the invention. 

“ I am sure, dear, dear Edward, you are not one to think these 
details childish, nr too minute. You will see at once that I could in no 
other way so well shew you what she really is. You may have heard 
some few sneers at her talents and their cultivation among cold¬ 
blooded, * fine’ people ; but I have heard thousands of blessings burst¬ 
ing from the hearts of the poor, fur the goodness of her heart, 

“ And these inward (jualitios liave produced one outward charac¬ 
teristic which will make her a blessing, instead of an incumbrance, to 
that home of which, for my sake, giy own lo\e, you have so kindly 
determined to make her an inmate. You will soon rejoice for your 
own, I allude to that delightful constancy of cheerfulness of manner, 
which might be called gaiety liad it not a beautiful das^i of tenderness 
which renders that too light a w ord. ( A good heart, actively employed, 
always produces this, which jour own heart will at once set before 
your imagination. Oh ! Edward, you do not even conceive how I 
bless you Ibr adding to my new home the only thing that could increase 
the happiness 1 know will reign there—the society of my dear,, dear 
aunt Eveline! There is 1)ut one feeling in the world which exceeds 
my unspeakable aifeQiion/or her—Edward, can you guess what that is V 
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I was turning round to St. John, with a very sighing smile upon my 
lips—when he forestalled my speaking, by saying-w-** You shall uow 
sec what that monument is, iron} which the boards have been removed 
only fo-day, and which I never would let you get a glimpse at. Its 
completion caused me to speak to you about this portrait.” 

As we entered the church, St, John saidj “ Sir Edward lately read 
the letters you have Just gone through—there is the result/' He 
pointed to a very slightly, but bonutifully, ornamented marble slab, of 
some dimensions, which bore the following inscription:— 

StarTph to tfie fttmorg of tfJ^bclinc fHcgntlT. jrattb:=aunt of S-ir lEhiBarJr 
jWrfiitrU, 13art., prmnt otonrr of arlrocot in t^io itjr rawrs tfn'n 

inottumrnt to firr as to C'fic 5'rronh ISret; IJe origin of t!)at apprllation, 
rurrrnt in tje familp, babing probch bfr to babe tern €' fi c 15 e s t of all. ^for. 
tbcuntbrrflalobfertofafrctionmuotbrtbemoiBtgaob. ^nb.toben tfirbuobanb of 
a long anh b^ppig marrtagr biao aokeb, lobotn br lobeh tbr br«f orconb onlp to bto 
toifr tobrn tbe atfianrrb, b»bo tons srronb to bio SrtrctbFb tbr loiff of tbr tot 
pear, tobo fieronb to bfi* netolp^naiTieb buflbanb ?—nap. toben tbr bribr. on tbe 
rbr of 00 brroming, koao a 0 krb tobo bao nrronb in bn* lobe to bim obe bao about to 
brb ?—each anb all babe anobereb 

1 iSbeline fHepnell. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 

In witnessing the operation of a steam-engine, as it sets and sustains 
in motion, hyits wonderful piston, it may be, a whole tenement ol'ma¬ 
chinery, or, in opposition to wind and tide, carries forward the pon¬ 
derous ship on its easy and inujestic way, we behold the most stupen¬ 
dous effects produced merely by the scientific employment of an 
element which, for nearly six thousand years, during whicli it was in 
our possession, had been allowed to fun universally to waste. It is an 
instance of the way in which man manufactures power. We can create 
nothing; we need to create nothing. Our most bountiful Maker has 
given us all things richly; and it is for us only to find out their uses, 
and enjoy them wisely. Tlie best of his gifts is the power he has be¬ 
stowed upon us of doing this. All civilization is nothing more than 
the advancing conquests made by (his power—from (he hour when an 
accidental spark lighted the first fire of dry leaves by which man 
warmed and comforted himself, tc? that in which, in our own day, 
smoke was converted into light, and inipalj>able vu|)(Mir into the 
mightiest of al] of our ministers of strength. The fusibility and 
malleability of the iron existed b(^ore it had been turned cither into 
swords or pruning-hooks, or the ore had been made to give up its 
treasure; and the vibra(ory air was futl of unawakened music «re 

“ Jul>al struck the chorded shell.” 

And \m like manner might it be said of every new invention, that it is, as 
the word implies, not merely a finding out—^but a revealing of something 
that has at ell times been in nature—or an arousing of some power 
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that only slept because there was no one to call it up into activity—•^r 
li'bHn^ing^ of it iiitiiler dominion and law after it had long been suffered 
id nm wild, and to spend its energies in unheeded and unprofitable 
idleness. Some of the most boisterous and destructive agencies in 
nature have been tamed in this way, not only into obedience and tran¬ 
quillity, but into useful instruments and servants. Social life owes 
many of its best accommodations to the fire, the winds, the waters, and 
animals tl\at in their original conditibn were the ferocious and dreaded 
prowlers of the forest. We have begiiA to lay our grasp even upon the 
nimble Hghtning itself; already we can command it forth from its 
hiding-places, whether in earth or air| and point it whither wc will, or 
seal it wp in bottles; and the time, we doubt not, is coining when it too 
shall do us valuable service. 

The superstition of old times was wont to look upon conquests such 
as these as impious “'even in the conception ; but they are obviously 
one great department of«our allotted task-work here on earth. In 
making them we but fulfil the end of our being, and obey the ordina¬ 
tions of that Almighty Deity who hath given us the wants, the suscep¬ 
tibilities and the faculties w^e have, and placed us in a world so 
abundantly stOfcd with excitements for our curiosity, and subjects for 
our observation, and materials to be i'ashioned, transformed, or other¬ 
wise turned to use by Our experimrfitirg ingenuity. The “ vetitum 
nefas” of Horace is the very path we aye bidden to go—the thing it is 
both ouf destiny and our duty to be continually seeking after 

Nil mortalibus arduum est; 

Cojlum ipdum petimua*’— ^ 


but there is no folly in the endeavour, as the poet adds; for thus shall 
through all time, and probably through all eternity, pro¬ 
gression being apparently the characteristic and, necessary condition of 
our being, as well all intelligence that is not essentially infinite, 

in 80 far as our reasonings and conceptions are able to instruct us. Are 
there not mysteries into which ev<en The Angels desire to look?” and 
is this desire a sin in them? or is it not rather one of tVie most esilatted 

manifestations of their bright and exalted nature? 

_ 

There is one power that, above all others, has hitherto been allowed 
to remain unemployed, and yet it is by far the greatest of all those of 
which society can avail itself. We mean the power of tijie popular 
mind. Of the many millions of intellectual beings who have' been 
born, lived and died on our globe since it first became “ a breathing 
world,” how few comparatively ^ave had the intellectual principle 
within them awakened to its natural exercise ? What a waste of capa¬ 
city has gone on in every age and country, whether it was the abode 
of barbarism or 6f civilization! History, it is true-, as commonly 
written, throws everything of this s«rt into the shade. With it-a small 
handful of the higher classes constitute the nation; and the people 
tfre never mentioned, except pefchance wlien a fragment'hf the man is 
tolledv in the shape of an 4rmed host, against a similar conglomeration 
of the refuse and rubbish another land, to be fused together l&e two 
lumps in a chemist’s crucible; and then they are spoken of as of much 
the same aoctnini with the powder and lead that may'^have ticen 
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expended in the conflict. But it is impossible to tak^ a true or philoso¬ 
phical survey of what humanity has hitherto been and done, all tlie 
world over, without having the reflection we have stated forced upon 
us. Mind seems to have every where abounded in vain—to have 
budded only to be nipped and perish—or like seed that has shot up 
only to be choked before it could come into ear. Here and there a few 
.stalks have escaped from the entangling and suffocating weeds, and 
lift up their heads in something like full-grown luxuriance; but the 
general field is a mere spread of withering immaturity—fit c*)y for tlie 
dunghill. The earth might' almost have been peopled by any one of 
the more respectable orders of Quadrupeds instead of men,—prt>vided 
there had existed only a few of the latter species of animals to act as 
keepers, or whippers-in, of the herd,—for any advantage that has been 
taken of the superior intellectual capabilities «f the erect, and two- 
legged race. If we turn even to Greece ^nd Koine, the countries in 
the ancient world where, above all others, 

—— Afen were proud to be, 

Nut without cause/’ 

how little of the sovereignty of intellect do we discern in the boasted 
democracy of either! The jiot^ular control of the state was merely 
that of tiie waves over the 'ship that rides on them—the swell and 
agitation of brute passion* serving merely to sustain and give buoyancy 
to the power by which it was kept down and trodden upon. These 
are called the enlightened nations of antiquity; but the whole of 
their claim to this character consists in the circumstance of each of 
them having produced a few dozens of individuals who, like so many 
stars scattered over a cloudy night-sky, inake bright the few spots where 
they are fixed, only to cast over the rest of the expanse a thicker and 
blacker gloom. The nation itself was not enlightened: the body oF 
the people was in a state of barbarism. Nor has it been much better 
in modern Smes, except that, whereas in that old world a monstrous 
and degrading superstition, secretly alid sometimes half-opeuly laughed 
at by the cultivated class, separated from them the great mass of their 
countrymen even in heart and conscience, Christianity has uow bound 
all in the same creed and the same hopes, and thus united, here at 
least, the Ipgh and the low, the learned and the ignorant. But it is not 
the less true, for all that, that the intellect of tlie people haj^, as we have 
said, been allowed everywliere to run wofully to waste, and that, in tins 
respect, matters have proceeded much as they would have done iu “a 
world without soyls*’ altogether. 

The great law of creation seems to be that nothing is created in 
vain. It is th| law of mind, doubtless, as well as of matter. The 
vast aggregate of intellectual capacity, therefore, that every year.glvos 
birth to in tljqse regions of the world^s nopulation to which hitherto, in 
every country, so little of the light of intellectual culture h^ biRita seal, 
is not produced, we may be assured, merely to shew itself and to perish. 
'Phis (^nsideration alone is with us argutuent enough to demonstrate 
that the universal diffusion of education is the oriiioalion of heaven 
Uself, anQ a consummation not only devo^t1y to be wished,’* but which 
will inevitably take place in spite of all the eflbrts that may be made to 
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resist it. Moralists and writers on natural religion have been wont to 
draw a proof of a future world firom the mere hopes and desires of the 
human spirit after a continuance of its fteing, its 

“ Longing after immoTtality 

but such a deduction as tfiis is weak and unconvincing, compared to 
that wliich we have just advanced. Providence—the richest of all 
sources of power and bounty—is ai economical as it is affluent- 
bestowing every thing liberally and geneiiously, but nothing unprofitably 
and in vakt. It gives to every man that is born, even in the humblest 
station, mental powers capable of being made to contribute largely to 
the hafipiness and advantage both of himself and othi^rs; and never 
can we be persuaded that these high endowments have been lavished 
upon the whole of our race, only that they might be turned to their 
natut'al use by perhaps one individual out of a thousand. This is not 
the rule according to whi<rfi Infinite Wisdom dispenses its blessings.^ 
Whatever exists stiall at last serve the natural end and purpose of its 
creation. 

But this result too, like other arrangements of Providence, will be 
brought about by natural means. There is but one high theme as to 
which heaven has appealed to man by the idposing splendour of 
miracles. This is the distinction of the^grand schenje of salvation— 
which no lesser matter must share with it. Yet arc all coming events 
and changes prefigured too by signs of the times—not less discernible 
to the eye that will seek for them, tlfun if they waved like banners from 
the firmament. 

Men are manifestly at last beginning every where to fcelthe im¬ 
portance, considered in reference to their intellectual powers, of that 
large class of their brethren who have hitherto, even in the best re¬ 
gulated states of socjpty, been almost entirely debarred from the ad¬ 
vantages of any other'ihan the most elementary education. In onr own 
country until very lately, (and it was no better in others) almost the 
only inquiry in regard to this sqbjeet which statistical investigators 
were wont to make, was, what portion of the population could read and 
write ? The possession of these accomplishments, in however imperfect 
end we may say unserviceable a degree, was looked upon as constituting 
the only distinction that was to be expected to exist in favour of the 
more cultivated class of the people; and the most sanguine dream of 
philanthropists amounted merely to a hope that, at some distant day, 
what was now the attainment of a part of the nation, would be the 
possesion of the whole. In othei;.word5, they looked forward to a time 
when every man and woman should be able tt) spell through a printed 
English book, and to scrawl somewhat more distinctive than a cross by 
way of signature. Unhappily, we are not yet in condition to congra¬ 
tulate ourselves on the perfect accomplishment even of this humble 
anticipation, notwithstanding, ^hat we have now become accuctomed 
to sti^tch our ultimate expectations far beyond it. But the chief 
reasbn of this is the rapidity of growth with wljicb onr later hopes have 
sprung up, which has beitt so great as not to have left time fijjr what 
,^we miy edi the intermediate scheme to develop© itself, and to sweep 
l&ray cotnpletiely that utter Uliteracy which it aimed at destroying, before 
befog itself, as it %ere, supersede by another of a for more compro- 
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htfnsive and aspiring character, which the proga^ of evenU ha$ 
brought forth, and forced us to adopt and act upon. We may ncjw, 
however, without impropriety^ asftuine that the phrase, Popular Edu^ 
cation, has acquired quite a different meaning from what it had in^e 
days when nothing more than instruction in the elements of reading 
and writing was contemplated desirable for the general body of the 
j>i Qple. We should not now consider these acquisitions as deserving 
of the name of education at alf. 

We took an opportunity some time ago (see London Magazine, 
3d Series, No. I.) of directing the attention of our readers to what has 
been done during Uie last few years, and is now doing, in order, not 
to teach the people to read and write, but to provide for them lUe 
means of turning these attainments to profit, as wall as to place before 
them the most efficient of all excitements to induce them to procure 
for themselves even these elementary qualifications. For it is most 
important to remark, that in no way can we so powerfully contribute 
to the universal diffusion even of the knowledge of reading and 
writing, as by setting distinctly before the people the ulterior advan* 
tages to whicli these attainments are fitted to conduct them. It hi all 


very well to estublish schools throug'hout the country for instructing 
both tiu' young and such of ttie *adalt population as may require it in 
these beginnings of all literature; and patents may be expected un^ 
doubtedly to be powerfully impelled to seek for their children tho 
benefits of such seminaries by the mere force of general example and 
opinion.^ But still it will be found that these incentives will not 
operate beyond a certain point—and that one really marking but a 
very insignificant advancement towards the attainment of any impor- 
lunt or desirable object. They will have the effect of putting the 
generality of the population in possession of an acquaintance with the 
alphabet—typographical and scriptory ; and of so rendering the art of 
reading and writing not quite so great a mystery to them as the 
art of magic; but in regard to the*great fhajority of its elives we 
cannot expect such a system to produce much beyond this. It will 
not make the people lovers of reading: it will not make books their 
delight and favourite relaxation. The cases will be comparatively few 
in which it will send its pupils forth capable of even readily under¬ 
standing wdiat they read. It will be little more than the mere name of 
the accomplishment, in short, that they will have—from which truly 
we do not see that much good can ever arise. Something more must 
be done in order ^to awaken to profftable exertion the intellect of the 
community. We must teach men not only the way, but the worth, of 
reading and writing. Shew them the real value of the art, and you 
may almost trust'to themselves for ^he acquiring of it. Make ihtm 
understand the benefit which the attainment will procure for them~ 
and the temptation of that reward w%l be their best sofaoetillisier. 
This will not only make them learn to read, it will make them read. 

In our former paper we took occasion to edvert particularly to the 
important exertions in reference to this great otaeci of the Society for 
tiie Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Which had then been about a 
in operation. That most influential association has since not onfyv 
been proceeding with unabated spirit and in the career in which 
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it'ftr^set out, but has recently entered upon an altogether new iield 
of usefulness. But first we must speak of the original series of pub¬ 
lications—the Library of Useful Knowledge. Of this work the design 
was always (as its title imports) to present to the public a complete 
body of useful knowledge in the most co«nprehensive sense of that ex¬ 
pression; an Encyclopedia, in short, ^ which should embrace not only 
science, strictly so called, but whatever else of real and solid learning 
admitted gf being distributed under dfstinct beads and methodically 
exhibited. But the earlier treatises were almost exclusively devoted to 
physical and mechanical science—so much so, perliaps, as to impress 
the public with a somewhat incorrect notion of the true character and 
object of the work, as well as of the views of its conductors. Its more 
recent numbers must {lave corrected this misapprehension, and com¬ 
pletely refuted any opinion that may have got abroad, that it was the 
wish and intention of the Society to engage the popular intellect 
merely in the study of the laws of matter and the tlieorems of 
mathematics, to the exclusion of whatever miglit appeal more impres¬ 
sively or directly to their moral sense or their hearts. We sliould, for 
our own parts, we confess, have joined very heartily in regretting the 
adoption of any such resolution by the Society, had any thing of the 
kind been even actually coutemplaledT; for bolding, in the first place, 
that all ^powledge is profitttbic, wc should have seen in such a limited 
and exclusive scheme a lamentable ([egree of mutilation and imperfec¬ 
tion ; and, secondly, even going upon the supposition that it was 
desirable that only one species of knowledge should be pres^ated to 
the popular mind, we should have decidedly objected to the pre¬ 
ference being given to that in question. This, however, is a dis[)utc 
into which, in treating of the subject before us, there is no occushui to 
enter; for the Society have now shewn by the treatises they have 
actually published, as they, indeed, intimated in their original prospec¬ 
tus, that they entertain no such narrow and intolerant views as those 
to which we liave adverted. Among their more recent numbers, 
besides u succession of valuable scientific compendiums, einbraeing, 
aoM^ng otliers, the subjects of Electricity, Optics, the Thermometer iiml 
Pyrometer, Navigation, Geometry, and Galvanism, we find Lives of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Christopher Wren, William Caxtoa, Sir Edward 
Coke, and Mahomet, together with the first }>art of an outline of 
general history, and u History of Greece extending to eight iniin- 
bers. The work has now, indeed, completely assumed the mUceJla- 
ncous and comprehensive character of an EncyclOjJedia, which it 
was from the first meant to be. And really, looking to the manner 
in which these treatises are accommodated to tlie coaveniences and the 
wants of all sorts of purchasers, and all sorts of stidlents, w'c do not 
wonder at the wide diffusion they n^ve attained, unprecedoidcdas it is, 
and greatly beyond, we believe^ev^ the most sanguine expectations of 
those who first suggested the work. In the first place, we have cer- 
iaitily^othing so cheap in the whole compass of our literature. Every 
one oTthese sixpenny pamphlets—-thrown off as it ih iu the fifst style 

embelliishment—contains as much letter-press an 
^^^Sstavo volume, printed in the ordinary manner, of a hurfdred pages. 
Then each may be purchased separately—so that no person need give 
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Hn money for information he does not want; and the student of one 
subject or class of subjects, may confine his purchases to his own ^de¬ 
partment But a still more important peculiarity of these treatises 
limn even their cheapness, is fheir especial suitableness for those who 
come to the study of the subjects treated of without any previous ac¬ 
quaintance with them, and are anxious to master their difBculties by 
their own efforts. Not, as we have remarked, on a former occasion* 
that there is in the style, or mayner of statement, of the writers, any 
affected adaptation to tender or imbecile capacities, as if they had felt 
Dietnselves to be writing mer^y for children, or persons altogether in^ 
cHpable of any intellectual exertion. We should have bwn sorry to 
have seen the w'ork disfigured* by any vain and pernicious attempt of 
this kind. The authors have rightly felt that it was their business to 
address themselves as to men anxious to acquire knowledge, and 
therefore disposed to bestow upon the attainpi^nt of it the requisite 
measure of attention and exertion. They have accordingly eschewed all 
nauseating puerility of phrase and ultra<%implification of statement, 
which would have answered no purpose whatever, except to give an 
air of prosing to their explanations that would have been perfectly 
ludicrous ; but remembering that they were writing, not for infants* but 
for men, have expressed themselves in a manly and healthy style, only 
studying upon every occasion the utmost exactness and clearness of 
language; and, above all, tAkiffg care to assume nothing to be known 
by the reader in relation to the subject handled, or the oth^r depart* 
inents of science or learning connected with it, except what has been 
expressly communicated to him in a previous part of the treatise, or in 
some'omer previously published one to which he is referred. This last 
mentioned principle, indeed, is almost the only one that, in the compo¬ 
sition of every part of such a work as the present, ought never to be 
lost sight of. If it be constantly kept in view, the writer can hardly 
fail to attain his object, and to make himself perfectly understood by 
all tliose of his readers who are really anxious to understand him. It 
is altogether a delusion to suppose that even the very lowest orders 
require, in order to be made to apprehend what is said to them, to be 
addressed only in monosyllables, and sentences not above an inch and 
a half long. Their understandings are of far greater stretch than they 
are sometimes believed to be; and we say again, as we have done be¬ 
fore, that we are firmly convinced no greater or more fatal mistake 
could be committed in any attempt to interest them iu the pursuit of 
knowledge, than by speaking to them in the language of the nursery. 
Of the meaning of the technical terms employed in the different 
sciences, theyitoust of course be {Jresiimed to be altogether ignorant; 
and these, tl^cf^fore, must either be laid aside, or its import clearly ex¬ 
plained whenever any one of them is introduced; but we really know 
no other rule style for didacti^ treatises intended for the perusal of 
peasants and mechanics, that would not be equally good and apposite 
for works of the same nature, ad^res^ to the most culUva|»|i|i<tinkM of 
the community. ^Undoubtedly it would be a greet enw in i^er case, 
to deviate into any imitation of the lisp and babble of iofaireyri .This is 
a sorf of simplicity that may be safely left to the Tract Societies, whose 
productions It has long rendered the laughing-stock of the people,,; j,.-. * 
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T|ie treatiaea that cotnpose the Library of Useful Knowledge are 
wrritlaii) of course, with different degrees of ability; but, taken one with 
nnnther, they will certainly bear a eompanson with those on the same 
subjects in any of our best Encyclopedtaa, Indeed their general accu*- 
racy and cotnpletenesa may be considered as guaranteed by the super¬ 
intendence, under which they are avowedly publiahed, and the names 
of the distinguished men that appear in front of each—to say nothing 
of the eminence of the writers to w^pum it is well known that we are 
indebted for many of them. One of those most lately published, for 
instance, that on the Polarization of Light, cannot but be an able and 
valuable performance, coming as it does from the pen of Dr. Brewster, 
the phyoBopher who has distinguishedihimseU' more than any other in 
the investigation of that curious subject. The Life of Mahomet, 
another of the most recent numbers, is also an elaborate and learned 
treaUfse, and full of interesting and instructive reflection, as well uk of the 
evidences and fruits of very extensive and diversified research. But 
one of the very best numbers, we think, that the Society have yet given 
to the public, is the one that has appeared only a few days before we 
write, being the second part of the treatise on Physical Geography- 
This Is a most interesting subject treated in the most interesting 
manner; and we have really to congratulate both thc Society and the 
public on such convincing indications as all these, of the valuable re¬ 
sources which the conductors of the wolk continue to command, and 
the taleni and erudition they have enlisted in its service. We do not 
doubt that every year dtuTing whije^h its publication proceeds, will 
witness its progressive improvement. 

But we must now turn to the new series of publications cumfl^enced 
by the Society—The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the first 
volume of which lies on our table. We rejoice, in the first place, to 
find that the committee of the Society do not coniemplutc limiting 
their operations to the superintendence of any single work ; but that, 
availing themselves of the advantage which their number gives them, 
they do not shrink from committing themselves to a more extensive field 
of occupation and usefulness. This is to give their services in good 
earneE>t to the cause tliey have taken by the hand. To shew to tlie 
pillMic that it is not merely the sanction of their distinguished names 
which they are disposed to lend it, butthatthey are really anxious to de¬ 
vote their personal exertions in large measure to its support and further¬ 
ance. We cannot attempt to give expression to the gratitude and ad- 
mifaiion which wc feel to be due to them for all the sacrifices they 
have so ungrudgingly made in the prosecution of thair^ truly ))hilau- 
thropic enterprise; but when we feflect that nearly,of them ar^ 
actively engaged besides In professional pursuits, and that some of them 
rank among the very busiei^ of the public men of the day^^ it is impossible 
for UB not to acknowledge how de^j a debt we owe them for this 
disintercvSted dedication of so much ^ their time and labour to an ob¬ 
ject retujmmenUed to them oniy*by Ha Importance to the happiness of 
their Wlc^-nien. Of their illustrious chairman in particular, who, with 
mord^MUlar occupation to employ his time and strength thap any 
other in the kingdom, finds yet more leisure than any other for 
ineittental call of bencvol^hce and patriotism, and is/Hot only 
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Ui6 active and eflScient auxiliary in oil endeavdui^s that are made for the 
]>h>mDtion of literature; Hb^y, and ^neral civili^ration, but of matiy 
of them the very foremost supporter, and of others the patron and 
fuhnder, and suggester, without virhom they never would have been in 
operation or existence at all; the claims upon the affection and reve^- 
rence of his countrymen are far too conspiAous to stand in need of any 
advocacy of ours. Without the name and place of a minister, Mr. 
Brougham has secured for himself an influence far more extensive and 
powerful than that of any minister; and his, undoubtedly, is at this 
motnent the voice which of all others would most effectually rally the 
intellect, and heart, and moral strength of the country^ around any cause 
in the support of which it might be heard. To be thus one of the chief 
guides of public opiidon throughout a mighty community, is to pt>H^ 
sess a far truer and more enviable greatness than the highest office 
under the crown could buy with all its patronage. It is to wield, if 
not the resources of the state, yet the noblest energies of the people. 

But to return to our subject. We hail the publication of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge as affording us a gratifying assurance that 
the Society take a sound and liberal view of what a popular literature 
should be, in order to answer \i\\ the piirpose.s which it might made 
to serve. It would have been most unfortunate, we think, had they 
confined their scheme to the diffusion among the people of merely 
scientific information—thereby, as it were, inculcating the notion that 
nothing was really important as a matter of knowledge or reflection, 
except the cold palpabilities aftd litefalitifes that admit of being 
measuPfd by the rules of geometry and arithmetic. By extending their 
plan to make it embrace the philosophy of mind as well as of 
matter, and resolving, while they presented to one class of readers 
their treatises on the truths of mathematics and the phenomena of the 
physical world, to oft’er, at the same time, to the same Class, or to 
another, accounts of whatever was most interesting and instructive in 
biography, history, and other kindred departments, they double, inOuV 
opinion, the value of the services tl^ey undertook to perform, as the 
providers of useful knowledge fbr the people. But even in this 
way they couhl still have failed to supply all the excitemeytt that might 
be safely administered to the popular intellect, and even all tbe rCal^- 
able gratification which a reading people would be entitled to demand, 
had they not also determined upon laying before the public li body of 
such knowledge (of which there is abundance) as is capable of inter¬ 
esting the mind, even in its most relaxed moods, by the direct and 
immediate eniC^ldnment it affords % and is therefore calculated, be¬ 
sides its othClr.lti^, ^to form the most seductive temptation that can be 
employed to an uninformed understanding to the love and the 
habit of more regular and elaborate studyl ' Such is exactly the ehQ 
and character of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the publica¬ 
tion of which has been now comi%|iiic^. ** The especial obj^rt of this 
Bpries,” say the Society, “ is to inifet the wants of that ntimel^s clas.s 
of readers, in every condition oflifl, who are desirous to ajLf^ know¬ 
ledge arhiefiy through the medium of amusement, ’I'o those %ho are 
ai^l^ous to instruct themselves in thC^cf'ences and in history, by ctili- • 
geflt realBj^ and Btudy» the Library cif UscfUl Knowledge Morda . 
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re<|uSth(i?^Mormation.' But as there are many persons who< from want 
of time or of the habit of stody, are reloctant to nwiuire knowledjfe 
when presented in a didactic fortri, so there are-also many of the 
niost interesting facts of science an^ Ijt^ture which are too scattered 
to be well arranged in a systematic treatise. In this series of works, 
the object of the Society is*'to give as much useful information as can 
be conveyed in an amusing form ; and it is hoped that by thus pre¬ 
senting to those who are desirous of occupying their vacant time with 
a book, some of the most attractive pai;ts of knowledge, they will be 
gradually Jed to appreciate the value of a fuller and more systematic 
pursuit of studies^ which, instead of being dry and repulsive,'ftoHtain 
iriattei^ Capable of affording delight as" well as improvement. At the 
same time, those who are engaged in the task of self-instruction will 
find in the new series an agreeable relaxation, which will not weaken 
the^iSdUd, or divert it from more arduous pursuits.” 

Indeed as, on the one h,und, it is quite evident that the exercise of 
mind which we may more properly call study, cannot be pursued at all 
without frequent intermissions, and is by nothing so much aided ami 
BusUined as by occasional relaxations of its intensity; so on the other 
it might, we believe, be very easily shevfn that many of the most ar- 
dent and successful labourers in the most abstruse departments of 
science and literature have had their |»ttentioti first directed to those 
branches of learning in the investigation of which they subsequently 
distinguichecl themselves, by some accidental reference to them which 
they met with in the course of their lighter and more miscellaneous 
reading, a mere stray fragment, as it were, of the subject, thus catch¬ 
ing their fancy and setting them a thinking, before they feed ever 
dreamed of encountering any complete or systematic exhibition of it. 
Now if this fortunate result has occasionally been produced by works 
not at all written with a view to the bringing about of such effects, 
it may be reasonably eJcpected that the imaginations of readers will be 
much more frequently excited in the manner alluded to by the perusal 
of publications expressly intended to win them to the love of knowledge 
by an attractive display of the ricb entertainment it has in store for 
them, and composed throughout with an especial reference to tliat 
object. The volume before us cannot, we are sure, be inspected 
without encouraging the most sanguine expectations as to thd^.extent 
to which serres it so auspiciously commences, promises to '^^rale 
in diflftising among the people, in this manner, a taste for even ih^most 
strictly useful and erudite branches of literature and science. * * 

The work is entitled “The Me^aoeries and ifs subject, more 
particularly announced, is Quadrupeds described'ldl^ 

Limug Subjects^ The Society have been happy, we th^k, in the selec¬ 
tion of the field to which 4hey have gone for their first^gleanings of en¬ 
tertaining knowled^; al^dugh iwdeed there is scarcely any depart¬ 
ment of inquiry which does not abundance of facts onSfl anecdotes 
coming legitimately within tl?at^|lMcription. The first thing that 
on taking up the bocjlf^is its extreme cheapness. Two 
shilfWl f^ a rather closely printed duodecimo, plentifully emb^Mished 
.wkh^^wod^cuts, and in all hundsomety got up, is, we may 

WHfcly » price that woukt-oe HCcounted^utiufeually rifofil^ate ^ven 
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for a seprintt and that is altogether unprecedented in the ei^ of an 
entirely new work. Nothing indeed but a very large sale could make 
it practicable for the Society to supply this and their other series of 
piiblicatlons on the terms they dd. But it is one of the wonders of the 
])rinting-press that, in the case of *its productions, the more extensive 
the demand, or the greater the competitidh among purchasers, the 
more cheaply can the article be supplied to each. Every individual 
])urchaser may l>e considered ii%this way as actually sharing in the 
advantage^ of the immense sal^ which the works published by the So¬ 
ciety command. ^ 

liut.iwe must give oiir readers some account of the contents and 
execution of the volume before Us—the writer of which has, welhink, 
availed himself most happily of the resources of his subject to funiish 
as delightful a little work as we have for a long time met with, and 
one calculated to reward the reader with not less of instruction than of 
entertainment. Indeed we cannot conceive i^more pleasant and alluring 
introduction to the study of natural history than is here presented to 
us; and we are sure it must have the effect of kindling a love for the 
subject, and'a strong desire of further acquaintance with it, in many 
quarters where it never liad Irefore excited any interest. And truly 
this is the very way ift which nature, ever the best of teachers, initiates 
lier pupils in the mysteries of j^'ience—calling their attention, in the 
first instance, to as many of\he more striking and important facts os 
are efficient to possess them with a conception of certain grand and 
leading principles, and then leaving them to perfect their knowledge 
by gradually building for themselves the superstructure of a more mi¬ 
nute aii(d accurate arrangement upon this foundation. There is no 
force, therefore, in the objection which is sometimes brought against 
such sketches of the more popular parts of science, that they lead the 
mind to the study of the subjects to which they refer, by an irregular 
and circuitous route; whereas it were much better that it should be set 
to attach them at once as compactly-built up in the form of theories or 
systems. This is mere pedantry. Of all the erroneous notions pre¬ 
valent upon the subject of educatioif and the art of teaching, thei*© is 
no one more unfounded or more pernicious than this assumption of 
the advantage or necessity of beginning with principles rather tlian 
facts in the inculcation of any branch of knowledge.' The very opposite 
method is Uie rule of nature and of common sense, as might easily he 
demonstrated; the truth being both that there is no way nearly so 
efficient of exciting the attention of the mind to principles as by the 
presentment to if of striking facts, ^nd that, in most cases, were it not 
that the facts^i^^earrested observation in the first instance, the princi¬ 
ples would nevar be inquired after or thought of. To take a very 
simple example^ who would care about learning the doctrines of 
Hydrostatics, or Pneumatics, Electricity, or any of the other 
branches ofsPhysics (except be to the thing by way of taskvaml 
for the iriere purpose of mastefi^ it)? if his curiosity ha(i nerer been 
excited by an exhibition or a r^itdl of any of the interestiti|i' facts, of 
whicl^ these doctrines, which we are in the habit of ^alli^ ex¬ 
planations, are, after all, but the general and abstract expression ? If is 
in this alone that Uie tasta fbr JidSaice is usually acquired. 
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Sooi^ tHcrafore have done well, we think* in presenting their readers 
with this fiomewhat miaoellanenus sample oi the treasures which Natu¬ 
ral History hets in store for tfiem, before putting into their hands any 
more methodical exposition of the subject The popular work will be 
an admirable preparative for the scientific one; and the latter, we 
doubt not, when it appear^i, will have many readers for which it will be 
entirely indebted to the former. 

But the present publication—whi<^ by-tho*bye is but half a volume, 
it being intended that two of these Monthly Parts should be bound up 
together—is by no means so neglectful of principle and arrangement 
as might 1>e supposed even from the remarks we have just made. The 
author <iommences by an introductory chapter, in which he states, at 
considerable length, the leading principles of'Zoological Classification— 
which are constantly referred to throughout the remainder of the 
work—while the peculiarities of every species of'nniinal described are 
always carefully and scientifically noted from the best authorities. The 
book, it will be perceived, Iherefore, is very far from being one of mere 
unconnected anecdote; but may be rather dcscrii)ed as presenting a 
complete outline of the subject of whicli it treats, and only omitting 
those more technical minutiue wliicli, liowever indispensable in a syste¬ 
matic treatise, would be quite out of place in a w\>rk intended through¬ 
out to amuse its readers as well us to^iiistruct them. 

On the other hand the present volume* contains a mass of fact and 
anecdote of a sort which a more methodical treatise on Zoology^onld 
hardly well afibnl to introduce, at lenst so plentifully. Its plan, as we 
liave already mentioned, is to describe chiefly living specimens; and the 
author has in this way given to many of his details all the interest! whicli 
belongs to an observer’s narrative or account of whut he has actually 
seen. The Zoological Gardens, the Menagerie at tlie Tower, and the 
other collections to bo found in the metropolis, have all contributed 
materials for hia pen. Wc must lay before our readers one or two 
hpeciineus of the manner in which he has availed himself of these 
sources of illustration. We wish we could give the spirited wood-cut 
which uecornpatiies the following description—which, liowever, will 
please and iulerebt the reader, we are sure, even without that embel¬ 
lishment:— 

“All associations between animals of opposite natures arc tSkceed- 
ingly inlercsling; and tliosc who train animals tor public exhibition 


know how attractive are such displays of the power of discipline over 
the strength of instinct. These extraordinary nrrangenients are Some¬ 
times the effect of accident, and sometimes of the greater force of one 
instinct over the lesser force of another. A rat-catclwr having caught 
a brood of young rats alive gave them to his cat, who had just had her 
kittens taken from her to be drowned. A few days af),crwards, he was 
surprised to find the rats in the place of the drowned kittens, being 
suckled by their natural enemy. cat had a hatred to fsls, but she 

spared these young rats to aflbfd blt^the relief which she required as a 
mutbw\,, Tlie rat-catcher exhibited the cat and her nurslings tdeonsi- 
deram 'advantage.^ A somewhat similar exhibition exists at T)fe 5 eni. 
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There is a little Menai^erie in London where such «>dd associeliomtn&y 
be witnessed upon a more extensive scale, and more systeisaticaHy cun*- 
ducied. than in any other collection of animals with which we are ac* 
qucunied. Upon the Surrey sidB of Waterloo Bridge, or sometimes, 
though not to often, on the same sid^ of Southwark Bridge, may l^e doily 
seen a cage about ftve feet square contuinirtg quadrupeds and birda 
The keeper of this collection, John Austin, states that he has employed 
seventeen years in this business Qf training creatures of opposite na¬ 
tures to live together in content and affection. And those years have 
nut been unproiitably employed! It is not too much to beheve, that 
many aperson who has given his halfpenny to look upon this show, may 
have had his mind awakened to the extraordinary effects of habk and 
of gentle discipline, when he has thus seen the cat, the rat, the mouse, 
the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea-pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, 
and the sparrow, each enjoying, as far as can be enjoyed in confine¬ 
ment, its respective modes of life, in the company of others,—'the weak 
without fear, and tlje strong without the desire to injure. It is impos¬ 
sible to imagine any prettier exhibition of kindness than ishereshown* 
The rabbit and .the ))igeon playfully contending for a lock of hay to 
make up their nests ^ the sparrow sometimes perched on the head of 
the cat, nml sometimos on that of the owl,—each its natural enemy; 
and the mice playing about with perfect indifference to the presence 
either of cut, or hawk, or owl. 'fhe modes by which this man lias 
effected this, are, first, by keeping all the creatures well fej; and, 
secondly* by accustoming one speoies to the society of the other at a 
very early period of their lives. The ferocious instincts oi‘those who 
prey ort the weaker are never called into action; their nature is sub¬ 
dued to a systematic gentleness; the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded are favourable to the cultivation of their kindlier disposi- 
lions; all their desires and pleasures are bounded by their little cage; 
and though the old cat sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet 
of the bridge, he duly returns to his companions with whom he 1ms so 
long been happy, without at all thinking that he was born to devour 
any of them. This is an example, add u powerful one, of what may 
bo accomplished by a proper education, which rightly estimates the 
force of habit, and confirms, by judicious management, that habit 
which is most desirable to be made a rule of conduct. The principle 
is the igame, wliether it be applied to children or to brutes ” ' 

The first animal which the author proceeds to describe, is the I>og 
—and he has made it the subject of an exceedingly intereslingehiiptcr. 
We extract from it the following account of tlie famous dogs of HU 
Bernard:— ,, 

It is delightfiil to turn from the blood-hounds of the conquerors of 
America to the Alpine spaniels of the monks of St Bernard. These 
wonderful dugs Have been usually called mastiffs, probably on acx'ount 
of their grW strength; but they ^rictly belong to the subdivision of 
Spaniels, amongst which are founil^he Iheplierd’sdog, the ^isquimanx 
dog, and the other varieties most distinguished for intellige-fice and 
fidelity^ 

“ The convent of the great St Bernard is situated near the top of the 
mountain known by that name, near one of the most dangerous passages 
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Alps, between Switzerland and Savoy. In thesrf repions the 
tfavener is often overtaken by the most severe weather, even after days 
of cloudless beauty, when the placiers plitter in the sunshine, and the 
pink flowers of the rhododendron appear as if they were never to be 
sullied by the tempest. But a storm suddenly conies on ; the roads 
are rendered impassable ^ly drifts of snow ; the avalanches, which are 
hupe loosened masses,of snow or ice, arc swept into the vallies, carry¬ 
ing trees and craps of rock befoje them. The hospitable monks, 
thouph their revenue is scanty, open their doors to every stranger that 
presents Jiimself. To be cold, to be weary, to be benighted, constitute 
the title to their comfortable shelter, their cheering meal, and their 
agreeable converse. But their attention to the distressed does not end 
hire. They devote themselves to the dangerous task of searching fur 
those unhappy persons who may have been overtaken by the sudden 
storm, and would parish but for their charitable succour. Most re¬ 
markably are they assisted iu these truly Christian offices. They have 
a breed of noble do^s in tfieir establishment, whose extraordinary saga¬ 
city often enables them to rescue the traveller from destruction. Benumb¬ 
ed with cold, weary in the search for a lost track, his senses yielding 
to the stupifying intluencc of frost, which betrays the exhausted sufferer 
into a deep sleej), the unhappy man sinks upon the ground, and the 
snow-drift covers him from human sij:ht. It is then that the keen scent 
and the exquisite docility of these admirtible dogs are called into action. 
Tiiougli the perishing man lie teii or even twenty feet beneath the snow, 
the delicacy of smell with wliich they can trace him offers a chance of 
escape. They scratch away the snow with their feet; they set up a 
continued lioarse and solemn bark, which brings the monks and 
labourers of the convent to their assistance. To })rovide for the chance 
that the dogs, without human help, may succeed in discovering the un¬ 
fortunate traveller, one of them has a flask of spirits round his neck, 
to which the fainting man may apply for support; and another has a 
cloak to cover him. These wonderful exertions are often successful; 
and even where they fail of restoring him who has perished, the dof*.s 
discover the body, so that it rtiay be secured for the recognition of 
friends; and such is the efleet of the temperaUire, that the dead features 
generally preserve their firmness for the space of two years. One of 
those noble creatures was decorated with a medal, in commemoration 
of bis having saved the lives yf twenty-two persons, who, but for his 
sagacity, must ha\e perished. Many travellers who have crossed the 
jjassage of St. Bernard, since tlie peace, Iiavc seen this dog, and have 
jieard, around the blazing fire of the monks, the story of his extra¬ 
ordinary career. He died about fhc year JS16, in an attempt to convey 
a poor traveller to his anxious family. The Piedmontese courier 
arrived at St. Bernard in a very stormy season, labouring to make his 
way to the little village of St. Piyro, in the valley beneath the moun¬ 
tain, where his wife and children dwelt. It was in vain that the 
monks aUemi»tcd to check his*resdlution to reacli his family. They at 
last g^Ve him two guides, each of wlionpi was accompanied by a dog, of 
whj^i^ one was the remarkable creature whose services had^ecn s(» 
valua^Se to mankind. DescendiiHj^ from the convent, they were in an 
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instant overwhelmed by two avalanches; and the same common de¬ 
struction awaited the family of the, poor courier, who were toiling* up the 
mountain in the hope to obtain some news of their expected friend. 
They all perished.** ^ 

The succeeding chapters embrace the subjects of the Wolf, tile 
Jackall, the Pox, the Hyaina, the Lion, the Tiger, the Leopard, the 
Puma, and the Cat; with regartS to each of which, the author has 
presented to us a mass of enterkiining information from a very exten¬ 
sive »nd varied range of reading. • 

We rejoice, however, to observe that the Society for the Ditfii- 
sion of Useful Kiu»wlcdge, are not to be allowed to monopolii^e 
the office of supplying us with a cheap popular literature, but 
that other parties are already appearing in the field as their livalw, 
or rather follow-labourers in this good work. • We must meutm'n 
in particular two other publications, one which has been for some 
time in existence, and another which is just commencing. The 
first is Constable’s Miscellany, of which we have now before us the 
38th volume, containing “ a Personal Narrative of a Journey througli 
Norway, part of Sweden, and tfie Islands and states of Dcuinark," by 
a writer who takes the’ name ofDerwent Conway, and is already known 
to the public as the author of vi'ork entitled “ Solitary Walks tlirough 
many Lands.” The ])resent narrative is elegantly written and full of 
interest; and relating as it does to scenes and manners widch have 
been comparatively but seldom described, will be received, we doubt 
not, as welcome present by the reading public. There is a great deal of 
aniusihg and instructive reading in the different volumes ofiliis Miscel¬ 
lany; and we are indebted to its conductors not only for various new 
works of very considerable merit, but for cheap and commodious reprints 
of several of our old 1‘avourites. We must condole, by-thc-bye, with the 
Editor of the present volume on the atrocious usage he tells us he bus 
met with* from his printer—a person of the name of Hutchison, as it 
would appear, to whom we are reully^in doubt whether the formidable 
charges here advanced, are intended to impute only the most unparal¬ 
leled carelessness or something still worse, even downright deception 
and dishonesty. Our readers must understand, in the first place, th'ht 
the voltoe is actually disfigured by no fewer than Two typographical 
errors. But this is not all. These “ blunders,*' as they arc indignanlly 
denominated, “arc wholly attributable to the Printer, they not having 
existed in the proof-sheet returned to him by the Editor!” Was 
ever any such thiujr heard of since*the art of printing was invented ? 
To lull an editors suspicions and vigilance asleep by actually sending 
him a correct proof-sheet, and then deliberately vitiating the page, 
when it could butdone without any risk of detection ! It is plain that 
if conduct such as this is to be tolerated, the occupation of an Edit6r 
is gone, and the ceremony of dr^ini*; a proof-sheet becomes for the 
future an idle farce. But perlmju^or the worthy editor’s language is 
rather ambiguous, it is only meant to be intimated that the corrections 
made ky him in the proof-sheet were not attended to by thc-Printer, 
Even if this was the whole extent the latter’s delinquency, our 
readers, when we mention the consii^ucnces of his carelessness, 
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acknowledare that the inattention was more tlian could be expected to 
be borne with patience by the tneel^est editor. The following is the 
amount of the indictment:— 

“Pag^e 13, third line from the foot,/or Switzerand read Switzer¬ 
land. 

“ Pa^e 65, head-line,/)r Potery, read Poetry.” 

Switzerland rautihited into Swit;?^rand, and Poetry metamorphosed 
info Potery ! After this, any thinp^. The volume exhibits many other 
errata oR tolerable in;i{vnitude—but none comparable to these. For 
instance, at pag^e 46, we have tong^neR ” divided into two syllables, 
and at page ,V2, “ anly ” for “ only,” and at page 54, the arrival of an 
Englishman at a certain village in Norway, described as an “ universal ” 
instead of, What we presume is meant, an “ unusual,^’ occurrence ; but 
these and many sirnihir misprints the Editor very properly deems quite 
undeserving of notice, compared with the two enormous ones he has 
so conspicuously gilibetcd. Nothing certainly cowW match Swilzerand 
for Hwitzerlund, and Potery for Poetry. 

The other publication to which we refer, is Mr. Murray’s “Family 
Library,” which has been' for some time announced, and the first 
Number, or Monthly Part, of which has just appeared, eonlaining the 
commencement of a History of Nap(dec\n Buonaparte, to be comiileted 
ill two such volumes. From the form and price of this work, as weli 
as from'lhe description of subjects to which it seems to be chiefly con¬ 
fined, it is intended, we presume, "to circulate principally among the 
wealthier clas.ses, and to offer to them a series of neatly got up, rather 
than of very cheap volumes, of light and amusing literature. It is 
elegantly embellished with engravings both on wood and steel, and the 
price of each volume is Five Shillings, although the matter it contains 
does not exceed by much more than a fourth part that of one of the 
Two Shilling Volumes of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
The appearance of the work is still, however, a most gratifying symj)- 
toin of the intellectual progress pf the times, and of the tasle that is 
every where spreading among us for the elegant and humanizing 
enjoyments of literature. Coming especially from the quarter in which 
it has originated, the present publication may be taken as a confession 
both that the love of knowledge is rapidly dilfusing itself, and that that 
diffusion is a blessing, on the part of those who have hitherto most 
pertinaciously lamented the one truth and denied the other. We do 
not speak this in unkindness or by way of reproach; for we have 
really no feeling on the subject Iwt one of delight, that many men of 
high worth and talent and genius, who were wont to be against 
us, are now with us in this great and good cause. The friends 
of liberal opinions-<-those who were long the friendi and supporters 
of such opinions in theilr state t)f depression and exclusion—have, 
in late times, had much wlv;re<^ to congratulate themselves, and 
to triumph if they were disposed to take any tone of triumph, in 
the conversion of old opponents into zealous allies, and the elevation 
to undi^mted supremacy of many of the principles which the^ alone 
had advocated while they were everywhere else the theme of de- 
htHincemeiit and reprobation. But of all the conversions it has been 
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oiir happy lot to witness, there is none in which we rejoice more cor¬ 
dially than in this conversion of the enemies of popular education into 
its professed, and, we doubt not, jts unfeigned and zealous friends. 
Yet tlie amende honorable might, we think, in one respect have been 
more graciously and more generously inad^ than it has been. We 
took occasioft in a former number to protest against the very unfair 
commentary on Mr. Brougham’a*famous expression “The School¬ 
master is abroad!” which Mr. ^outhey thought proper to give to the 
woild in an article—in many respects an excellent one—in ulate num¬ 
ber of ‘Quarterly Review'. We are sorry, we confess, to find the 
very passage coniaiiiing this unw^rantable uiisinterpretation extr&cte4 
by tlie Editors of the Family Library, and placed ostentatiously us a 
sort of motto iu front of their miscellany. This is, to say the least of 
it, both unhandsome and injudicious. Why should the tone of tlis- 
trust and hostility be still kept up between jiarties who are no longer 
at war, but labouring side by side in the promotion of a common 
object. We repeat that Mr. Southey is altogether mistaken in his no¬ 
tion of Mr. Brougham’s meaning on the occasion in question. We 
iiiippen to have heard the wordt^ delivered, and can bear the most de¬ 
cided testimony lhatnefther in the context of the speech nor in the tone 
and manner of the orator, was ll^ere any thing whatever implying a 
tliieat against the stability of‘"certain of our iasLitutioiis from the pro¬ 
gress of popular education.’' The power and activity of the IScliool- 
master was pointed to, in fact, aS a counterbalance and protection 
against any danger whicli might seem to threaten our free iustitutions 
from the ascendancy of a military temper in g-ovenunents either at 
or in foreign countries. The argument was, if the Captain be 
.ibroad, the Schoolmaster is also abroad—and that popular freedom 
uiid growing enlightenment which the one may desire to repress and 
tlestiTiy, the other will sustain and preserve. The words were spoken 
111 the tone of congratulatiou, not of mcnace. 

We are happy to have it to say, however, that what we have noticed 
is ilic only evidence of anything like illiberality we have observed in 
the present volume. The History of Napoleon is ably and interestingly 
written, and certainly iu a spirit the very reverse of illiberal or uftgeue- 
lous, W 0 should rather say indeed that something too much of allure¬ 
ment is thrown around the story of the conqueror’s bloody career; and 
that we should perhaps have liked the book better, or at least ap¬ 
proved of it more, il‘ the author had constrained himself to take upon the 
whole a more dispassionate view of lv» hero's claims upon our admira¬ 
tion, and the true worth of his laurels. We must, however, we are 
aware, paixion a little ultra-euthusiasrn in a biographer, if we would 
have him give an animated and. shining narrative; and that we 
must acknowledge the present writer has done, whatever else he has 
left unattempted. _ 
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Brevity is very good, ♦ 

When we are, or are not, understood. 

■m t 

Th£ diftision of information among^ all classes of the commufdty, 
through the medium of liberal opinions and cheap books, flrfttl^ht as it 
most be with incalculable advantages to individuals and to the com¬ 
munity, is yet not without its drawbacks; True, it will effectually 
bresdc the chains by which the majority of mankind have been bound 
to the altars of ignorance and error,—it will render up to its proper 
exercise of thinking an immense volume of intellect which has too 
long been smothered under the dull masses of credulity and preju¬ 
dice,-—and by making the minds of the majority work us well as their 
hands, it will blend with every art its appropriate science, and thus 
enable each individual to add to the productive value of the nation, by 
improving tfiat about which he is more immediately occupied. But 
still there are some drawbacks ; it obliterate many of those cha¬ 
racteristic distinctions which have hitherto belonged to districts and 
classes,^ and which, to who love to paint human nature, have 

often formed the cAtaro scuro —the*^grouping of light and shade which 
have given to the productions much of their charm and effect. For 
all purposes of strength, and greatness, and wealth, and the enjoyment 
of what it can give, we grant that the change is incalculably the bet¬ 
ter; but still it is human nature to doat upon the recollection of that 
which was reality when life was young. Amid the enjoyments of the 
British metropolis you cannot make the English peasant, however 
successful he may have been, forget little ivied cottage in which 
he was born; green as is the Savannah of the West, Erin will rise 
greener in vision o’er the blue waste of thte sea to the Irish exile tlic 
moment that he sets down to reflect; and gorgeous as is the state, 
and glowing as is the landscape in oriental climes; the summer skeal- 
ing in the glen will be dearer in reflection to the Scot; the blue4>ell and 
the purple heather will out-lustre all the flowers of the east; and bright 
as is th^ sun upon the Ghauts, it will not come up to the little beam 
which danced through the thUnder-cloud upon the snow-dappled top 
w o^ bmw Cairn Gorm/* # 

For the sake of those wlio feel these things, and for a higher pur¬ 
pose—that of preserving a full andfai|hflil record of tto human race— 
there lies an onu$ on one who can give evenV>M antbentiCated 
trait of the opinions and' mtinnerf that ore vkaitfMbog, fo render it uji, 
and let it go upon the recoed;^ < ' ^ 

Besiks the necessity cff this, from the ei^neseence td the matter tb 
be'preserved—the Certainty that if not tiUceti noW, it wiH be gone er^ 
age has rolled hway; there is a nCoensfity in ibkt Hteaature of 
tlie flSdie which professes to be a delineation of human cborocier* Fbr- 
n^ly the 'diantatists and the novelists 'of Engleiid ransacked every 
climo and every class for their characters, and if the arfultfWas a 
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Shokspeare or a Smollet, the picture was truth in all its variety; and, 
from the haughty bearing of the Roman senator to the uncouth flirta* 
tion of the American squaw, thp fictionist in story was a sterling mat¬ 
ter-of-fact man in every particular* But the case is altered sadly, we 
should rather say miserably. The dramatis puns and patch-work; 
and the novelists are mere court butterflies. Scandal and intrigue 
vamped up with occasional scraps of maudlin morality, more pitiable 
and even more pernicious than tl»e coarseness of the elder giants, 
imaginary and distorted characters, drawn, not from real persons, for 
these have never been seen, or, if seen, never spoken •with, but 
from names hunted up in the Red Book. These, these form the lite¬ 
rature of England for the nineteenth century—light indeed iii* value 
and in meaning, but in all else as ponderous, and nearly as poisonous, 
as barytes. Such things are called fashionable, and it must be con¬ 
fessed that they have some of the grand elements of fashion—they 
come one knows not whence, they go one knows not where; they 
vanish rapidly, and they leave not a trace behind. Thus the wonted 
preservers of the peculiarities of human character have abandoned 
their duties, and are as useless as if annalists were to inscribe the 
events of tlie time upon a racing river or a dashing cascade, or as if 
limners should go about to pencil the wind and the whirlwind with 
the effigies of illustrious men^ • 

But, besides those necessities, there is an example, and an encou- 
ruging example; the truth with which Sir Walter Scott has delineated 
such a variety of Scottish characters does far more than redeem all 
the witchcraft and diablerie to which he has obviously too great a 
leaning, and all the local prejudices, from which he could be purifled 
only in the crucible of Time ;—and the lovers of genius will thank 
heaven that lie has been so purified, and will enter upon the eternity 
of his fume without the stain of illiberality. 

One of Sir Walters truest and most touching delineations is that 
of the fisherman and his family, in the * Antiquary;’ and rude though 
be the lines of the hardy reaper of the deep, bis courage in the hour 
of peril, and his grief in that of privatiop, are haply stronger than if 
he had sat on a throne. 

The fishers on the east coast of Scotland, of whom Scott’s delinea¬ 
tion is almost the only memorial at all true or readable, have long 
been a singular and a separate people, though they are now so fast 
blending with their neighbours, that probably before twenty years 
have elapsed, not a vestige of them will be ffiund,—at least not a 
vestige of that character which thirty years ago was comparatively 
pure and perfect. Their principal localities are at Buckhaven, in 
Fife; at Auchioithie, on the east coast of Angus (where Scott’s hero 
lived) ; at John\Haven, on the coast of Mearns ; and at Buckie, on 
the shores of the Moray Firth. There are numbers of them at other 
places, and wherever they are found, th^r habits are nearly the same; 
but at the places mentioned they remained longer without admixture. 
In the choice of their situations they are somewhat singular; for, 
though^^ey have not been able to construct their dwellings absolutely 
in the sea, they hava contrived to have them where the land is the 
least accessible. Buckhaven lies on a narrow beach, with a steep 
May, 1829. 2 K 
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bank behind, the summit of which is not thirty yards from the sea; 
and it used to be a very extraordinary occurrence if one of the men 
extended his landward j)eref^rinations to the top of tlie bank. Darinp^ 
and persevering in their fishery, (which was generally what is called 
the white fishery,) and sobfr in their habits, they were comparatively 
rich, and a beggar was never known to issue from one of their villages 
the piirfiose of soliciting alms. Their ignorance of all matters 
^fcating to the land, as well as of all*the ordinary forms of polish and 
politeness, even as known to the land peasantry of Scotland, was 
striking ; *f)Ut they had a politeness of their own, and they had a mo¬ 
rality Avhich would have been valuable anywhere—and rare in some 
very polished societies. As characteristic of their ignorance of rural 
tlffairs one fact may be mentioned ; John Tanison, of Buckhaven, after 
three score-and-ten years’ life upon the waters, (for he was sea¬ 
worthy al ten, and had remained on board till his eightieth year,) 
having earned an ample independence for a fisherman, left his boat 
and his bravery to his sons and grandsons, and became one of the 
gentlemen oC the village. Like many others, John Tamson resolved 
to ctunrncncc his gentleman-craft by foreign travel; and for this pur¬ 
pose, after two days spent in deliberating and preparing, he arrived 
at the summit of the bunk, where he stood in as intense an ecstatic 
wonder as Bruce did by the fountainSi'ofiithe Nile ; and ull the strange 
creatures of Africa di(i not afford to that traveller more novelty and 
delight than a cow, which George Wilkie was tending by the hedge- 
side. afforded John Tamson. The'head, the four oars, the rudder, 
were all surveyed and all criticised. The quarter oars were quarrelled 
with for being too far aft, and George was found fault with for steer¬ 
ing the cow (which he had in a halter) by a hawser from the bow 
instead of the tiller. The cow was grazing along the slope, and John 
came to the lower side to reconnoitre. The uneven surface caused the 
cow’s hoofs to separate considerably. John observed it, and ex¬ 
claimed, “Egoa, man! baith ye're sdarboard sgulls are sbrung; gi’en 
ye diniui vish them, thcyll be #in ribbins up to the thows avore a 
porpesso eoud swallow a witingT 

Auchmithie, in a little hollow, like a shell scooped out of the 
ffiganlic and cavern-intersected cliffs between Arbroath and the Red 
Head, is ranch more wild and inaccessible; and though the people be 
not just so seciiuied, in consequence of the near vicinity of Arbroath, 
their manners used to be even more singtdar; and there was much 
more glee in them than in the inhabitants of the softer shore of Fife. 
Lord Ethie (Northesk) is the grtiat man of the neighbourhood~the 
ultimate umpire in all alarming cases, and especially that most 
fearful one when any wag happens to insinuate a hare, or any part 
thereof, into one of the fishing-boats. On these ocoasions there is no 
safety or success for the boat, if ifis lordship does not cast out the imp 
with his own hand. • 

* The traditional, but well-authenticated, anecdotes of the Auchmithie 
fishers are innumerable; and some are told of John Swankie and 
his spouse—the veritable Saunders and Maggie Muckleback^ of Sir 
Walter. John was a man of substance, or a “ Vather o*'the toon,” 
according to the heraldry of the village. One of his sons being a 
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UtUfr delicate, John resolved to breed him to a less laborious profes¬ 
sion than that of the sea. As education was, even in John’s view of 
the matter, necessary for thaj purpose, he went to the schoolmaster 
to settle the terms ; and he addressed the schoolmaster in these words: 
“ Zer sguelrnaestr, my zon Dam is an aitecky laddie, an* 'as nae 
staetur for *is meat; zo I*m genna zend Im ta yuar sguel 'till 'e gan 
rite a letter ta ma Loard Ethie, an' 'dite it tun.” 

Margaret Swankie’s expectations of her son's progress were hi^i||pr 
than those even of the majority of the fondest mothers. The boy nad 
been at school a week, and returned to the domestic rool* on the Sa¬ 
turday evening; the friends and neighbours were collected; the Aber¬ 
deen penny Almanack, which *called itself “ the Prognostication," but 
was called “ the Derrlfication” by the fisliers, who consulted it as the 
oracle of the moon, the tides, and the weather, was produced; and 
the learned youth was called upon to expound* the book of fate. Not 
one word could he explain, nor could he name a character in the 
black-letter title. Upon which his mother exclaimed, with a mixture 
of all the passions peculiar to her class: “ Gae Va wi' you! you 
hinna the zense o' a zick vluke, to be a 'ail uke at the sguel, an caniia 
read a chapter o' the Derrification to your vather's zupper!” But 
though Margaret was thus high in her expectation of the lore of her 
son, her own stock was rat^er^tfcanty. The only subject indeed upon 
which she had occasion to be learned, beyond the launching of boats, 
the baiting of lines, the shipment and unshipment of fishefmen, and 
the carriage and sale of fish, (all of which devolve wholly on the 
females,) was that of the Catechism of the Scottish Kirk. Lung had 
she been spared a public exhibition, for the old minister loved both fish 
and brandy, and Margaret had them in abundance, and dispensed 
them with a liberal hand; but the old minister was gathered to his 
fathers; a stranger came, and, in the proverbial zeal of a new broom, 
he ordered a public examination in the kirk, all to be present— 
Margaret Swankic among the rest. Margaret was sadly distressed : 
she knew not a word, and to remajp silent was against both her pride 
and her practice. At last she hit upon a scheme. The minister had 
a son about fourteen years old, a very smart though rather a waggish 
lad. She made friends with him, and prevailed upon him not to 
instruct her beforehand what to say, but to conceal himself under the 
seat, and prompt her at the time of need. In the confidence of this 
auxiliary, Margaret marched boldly into the kirk, and seated herself 
in the front of the fishers' gallery, with the minister’s son snugly con¬ 
cealed, and in full confidence that* she would win renown far above 
her neighbours, as they had no such aid. The examination pro¬ 
ceeded, with no great applause to the catechumens ; and Margaret 
became auxiou^j for her turn in order to enjoy the glory of a victory. 
Her name was at length called f and she rose majestically, having 
first whispered, “Mind noo, laddie!’' to her hidden champion.— 
“ How many Sacraments are there ?” asked the minister. Margaret 
did not exactly understand the question; and so inclined her head a 
littlef and whispered, “Vat’s he speerin, laddie?” “ How many 
■arks (shifts) you have ” Tlie question, with this gloss, took Mar- 
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^ret on , the other tack. “A deevil’s your bisness, zur, oo mony 
zarks I ’ae!” and with that she flounced out of the kirk. 

At the village of Ferryden, on the south side of the Esk, opposite 
Montrose, there is a colony of thes^ fishers; and the women are in 
the habit of daily carrying the fish to Montrose for sale. The first 
mile of the road lies along tile bank of the river, and then it returns by 
a long wooden bridge to Montrose. The first part of the road is on 
tl^^op of a sunk fence, within which^here is an exteovsive field be- 
lo^fing to the farm of Iligham. Some y^ars ago that field was under 
grass ; and ^atnong the cattle there was a large white-faced, or as the 
Scotch call it, hawkil bull, of formidable appearance, and far from the 
most gehlle disposition. As the fish-wlimen marched along the top 
of the fence outside, this bull used to march along the bottom, on the 
in, and serenade them all the way by incessant bellowing (locally 
termed creunin^). The fence was impregnable, but the enemy was 
formidable, and if they ventgred to stop he used to employ both horns 
and hoofs in cannoniiding them with turf from the opposite bank of the 
ditch, Tliiis (under the name of “ Tgham’s 'awkit ox/ ) he became 
the general subject of terror; and the young children were stilled, 
the elder ones ke])t from mischief, and the whole place, in short, 
held in awe, little inferior to that of a niilitary^despotism, by the 

sound and fury*’ of the white-faceij bull,—for of actual mischief 
done by him, up to this period of his history, not u syllable is recorded. 

Even Janet Tyrie, who was alike renowned for her strength and her 
valour, and who was in these res})ects the very Thalestris of Ferryden 
fish-women, quailed and lowered her high spirit at the name, and yet 
more at the sight and the sound of “ Tgham’s 'awkit ox,” Many were 
her inward maledictions as she trudged along the fence with her well- 
filled creel (basket) of fish, or when she returned in ballast,—for the 
fish-women there are accustomed to so ponderous a load on their 
crupper, that rather tlian return with the creel empty, they put a great 
Stone into it, “ to steady their quarters,” as themselves say. 
Often did she wish that the butcher would “ mak’ mutton o’the vilthy 
brute, an’ zell ’im vor vish an’ sauce to the bairns’ porritch but still 
the formidable ox kept the field ; and as the season got hot his wrath 
became more alarming than ever. 

Even Sunday was no sabbath-day to Janet Tyrie and her associates; 
for on that day the warlike demonstrations of the ox were doubled and 
doubled again ;—they had to pass two sides of the field in going to 
their parish kirk (Craig), and as they went there twice, they had their 
double serenade four times over, ^ne Sunday Janet was a little be¬ 
hind her companions, and in passing along the fence she kept blessing 
herself that no “ ’Igham's ’awkit ox” was there, as no sight or sound 
of him was perceived. Soon, however, was her joy changed for sorrow 
deeper than ever; for, upon turningj-he corner of the fence, the enemy 
stood before her in the middle of the road, bellowing and pawing in 
high chafe, and not above forty yards distant! Janet lost not a mo¬ 
ment in deliberation, but sped on for the bridge of Montrose, with the 
bull in full pursuit. But fear for once made two feet better thai^four, 
,and Janet entered the toll-gate on the bridge in time for its being 
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closed against the enemy. But that enemy kept his post, and return to 
Craig or to Ferryden there was none. 

What did Janet Tyrie do ? a Religious woman—she could not remain 
a whole Sunday from the kirk; but there was more than a lion in the 
way—she could not profit by the instruAions of her parish-minister. 
Her resolution was soon taken: she had often served the ministers of 
Montrose with fish, and why should not they for once serve her^rith 
sermons ? No reason appe^ed to the contrary, and off she went. As 
some time had been lost, she found, on arriving in the tswn, thot the 
stream of kirkward people set but in one direction ; into that stream 
she threw herself, and did ifbt stop till she had sat down on* the step 
below the altar in the English Chapel. It is the custom there to 
chaunt the versicles ; the organ began to breathe,—up sprang Janet; 
“ Goad keep me! gin there binna 'Igham'» 'awkit ox cornin’ agen, 
creun—creunin and with that she vaniifihed from the chapel. 


THE DR4MAS OP EURIPIDES : 

THB HECUBA. 


The music of his name 
Has gone into my very being.—K eats. 


Euripides is with me as one of the graven names in our old 
Harrow Hall,—one of those sweet and sunny memories to which my 
heart returns, as a village child to the green nest it hath marked long 
ago in its roamings, hoping to find the quiet music that used to dwelt 
there. I attribute much of the charm which the poetry of the Greeks 
has ever possessed over my mind to the power of association. From 
the day I was able to understand a Greek play I studied it for itself 
alone, blending, as I proceeded, all my boyish hopes and feelings, all 
iny thoughts and affections, until the sv/eet breathing recollections of 
Sophocles and Euripides were bound up in the sheaf of all that is 
bright and beautiful in my heart, of all that is pure and hallowed in 
my imagination. The Hecuba was the first Greek play I read. My 
memory goes b^ick to that time w?th a joy it rarely feels in returning 
to those days—days not sorrowful, indeed, but of so Imiely a character, 
that the remembrance of them is a “ smile among many tears/’ 

There nevrt* was a literature so spiritual as that of the Greeks. 
Perhaps, I ought to make a conditional exception in favour of the 
HebrewSj but their dramas and lyriciS? exquisite as they are^ never con¬ 
stituted a literature. The literature of Greece was the pure and 
fervent breathing of high-souled men, spreading itself, like the smoke 
of tne incense flame, over the prayers, and hopes, and lives of the 
people. The child was cradled in beautiful remembrances, the mantle 
of light and holiness was thrown from father to son, unimpaired in its 
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colours, ahd uninjured in its powers. It was a literature created from 
the imag^inin^s of times past, the aspirations of things to come the 
Adam of the human intellect, earthly ip fts birth, it became spiritual; 
mortal in its essence, it put on immortality. Homer, jEschylus, and 
Sophocles, Euripides and Pindar, the Eternal Words of poetry were 
embodied in glorious and imperishable visions, and dwelt in the 
bosoms of the people. In the cottage of the vine-dresser, and the 
temple of the deity, their influence was alike prevailing; no heart 
was so stubborn as not to be softened by their supplication, and no 
soul so agitated as not to be calmed by their soothing. They taught 
power to^kneel at the footstool of genius! The whisper of their name 
was a watch-word of mercy*. The early annals of a nation are its 
songs and ballads. History, therefore, long continued to be a “ dream 
upon the borders of peetry.” But in process of time the spirits of 
men touje a higher and grai|.der tone; Plato had struck the dry and 
stony places with the wand of his heavenly philosophy, and the waters 
gushed forth; Socrates too had breathed the breath of his peace over 
the minds of men, and built up a tabernacle in man^s heart for wisdom, 
and virtue, and holiness. History rose, like Eve, from the beautifully 
moulded form of the olden poetry, enchanting riii her nakedness, 
touching in her simplicity. She walkcc^ hand in hand with poetry in 
sweet companionship, and the laugh of joy*upon the cheek of the one 
has somewhat darkened with thought oh the Hebe-like face of the other. 
I will not attempt to deny that Euripides has been assigned by many 
an inferior place among the elder dramatists,—let us take a momentary 
glance at the state of mind in Greece in the time of Euripides. 

It was, as the unfortunate Neele has so felicitously described the 
age of Elizabeth,—the carnival of the imagination. ^Eschylus had 
rolled the stone from the tomb of poetry, and the radiant phantom 
walked forth over the earth, the soul of buried music, every head was 
bowed, and every knee was bent; it looked upon the faces of men, 
and they paled before it; the rushing of its wings Avas heard over 
every hill and stream and valley throughout Greece; it was an 
almighty and overshadowing presence. The warrior beheld its glory 
on his shield, the shepherd child felt an awe in his heart, it was an unseen 
and abiding mystery. Every word of -dischylus was woven into a wild 
and fearful legetid,—a waif of light and darkness passing from man to 
man, and from nation to nation, like the flying scroll of Ezekiel, 
“ entering into the house of every man.^' 

Sophocles broke from the gloom of' his solitary rival, like a lark in 
the misty dawn; the shadows rolled into light before his feet, the 
clouds waxed bright with the shining of his countenance, the eye 
rested upon him, not as on jEschylus in fear and trembling, but as the 
widow looked upon Job, with a joy tjjat made her hearf to sing within 
her. His voice came genlly into the heart, like a song in the night, 
jEschylus was the dark and rollffig cloud; Sophocles the peace that 
smiled it away. 

The feelings of the people, at this period, were, perhaps, more^akin 

• * It will be .renaembered that the Greeks who had accompanied Nicias in bis 
exp^itiou against byracuse were freed from slavery by repeating some lines from 
Euripides. ^ 
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tp thofiB of the Italians, when painting was in its zenith, than any thing 
among tlie moderns to which I may liken them. Poetry was to the 
Greek what painting was to the Italian,—a child’s book. He was a 
sojourner among all that was glorious in form, or ideal in loveliness— 
the images of surpassing beauty reflecting their faces upon the laurel- 
fountains and the dark bine streams; the rich and dewy harmonies 
which breathed a glow of bloom-likc music over the visions of the 
theatre, and the glory of th^ palaestra—the sweet and pioturesijue 
visiunings chasing each othef like gleams over an angel’s face; the 
sound of Dian’s bow as it rocked to and fro on the forc.sl, trees; Uie 
phantom-countenance, which, like a summer phantasy, looked pp from 
the peacefulness of the waters. Thoughts such as these were the 
birth-right of the humblest peasant,—a birth-right he scorned to sell, as 
many of a later age and other lands have done—for a mess of pottage I 
The creation of genius wrought the same effect upon the Greek 
as Raphaers celebrated drawing of God the Father does upon the 
Christian—it was a spell of worship and of prayer! accustomed to 
behold the workings of the Deity in the visible types of nature. 
More frequently still in the “^iin religious light’’ of his own spirit, the 
mingled mystery of memory and imagination, he looked on the fashion- 
Ings of poetry*as the embodied essence of a briglit and all-radiant 
substance—every sweet rosi'fed "thought was a pleasant song to his 
dreaming, a shrined sanctity unto-his mind. The streams were rippled 
by the breath of their hymns. ^ Castaly was not then, as now, a 
despised and slandered word, but a light upon the hearts of men. It 
was the Jordan of Greece, the waters in which soids were baptized 
into the communion of gladsome thoughts, the fellowship of poetry 
and music. “ The bulk of a people,” says a very shrewd writer on Italy, 

“ cun never be poetical.” It may be so with us of the nineteenth 
century, it was not so in Greece at the time of Euripides. It is amusing 
to listen to observations on poetry, 1 heard a gentleman remark, the 
other day, while praising one of Byron’s sacred melodies, that Job 
might be converted into very good- poetry! The unfortunates! they 
have no idea that poetry is but a name for every bright picturing, 
and every noble deed, whether it be the dream of Praxiteles embodieil 
in marble, or the prayer of Raphael struck into glory, or the burning 
thought of Pindar mantled in the cloudiness of a word. Phidias was 
as nxighty a poet as Homer, with this difference, the one spoke in 
words, the other in marble. When Canova was entreated by 
Napoleon to forsake Rome, and take up his residence at Paris, the 
sculptor replied, “ Sans son atelier,* sans ses amis, sans son bon ciel, 
sans sa Rome,”—his genius would become torpid. He signified that 
Italy was the Madonna of his inspiration. So it was with the Greek. 
Take him from liis legendary fountains and his fabled vullies, and god- 
inhabited temples, the associations of religion, the remembrances of 
liis childhood—take him from “ his Greece,” and he became a darkened 
and a lonely being. 

It was neither ^Eschylus, nor Sophocles nor Euripides, individually 
or colfectively, who gave the tone to the minA of Greece. There arc 
other spirits radiant in blessedness, making a taint but brightening sun- 
shine in the dark and-“ shady places,” unthought of tabrets, whose 
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sweet and unheeded melodies were ever dying away, like the Bigbs 
of Endymion, into the breezes and moonlight of Thessaly. There 
were men who, like Burns, exercised Hn influence over the minds of 
their neighbours and associates, and in a great degree purified, by the 
alchemy of their intellect, flhe feelings of iheir own class. But they 
lifted not their eyes beyond the boundaries of the hamlet; they asked- 
no higher reward. That man has not^ept over the life of Burns who 
shall say, they were not happier in so doing. 

Let me return to Euripides. A nation individually musical and poeti¬ 
cal will be wont to express their sentiments in both indiscriminately. 
The gentlest touch of a cittern will dra-w forth a sound of melancholy 
and wake a feeling of grief in the hearer—but not so with language— 
it requires happily selected and felicitous words to produce a corre- 
fiporident effect. The /ame of Euripides has suffered from this cir¬ 
cumstance. He knew that one plaintive note called up innumerable 
associations of tenderness, *and he naturally concluded one exquisite 
thought would do so likewise. But Euripides lived in an age of 
poetry of thought,—we vegetate in a time of poetry of diction. These 
remarks will perhaps in some way account for the inanity of our poet, 
—his indistinctness I consider a merit. 

The soul that sits dreaming like a nightingale in the gloominess of 
sweet and lulling symphonies, its thou*ghfti darkening and brightening 
like orange-leaves in the moonlight, will carry forth with it something 
of mystery and vagueness. It mey be an erroneous conception, 
but I define the characteristic charm of the imagination in its purity to 
he indistinctness. When its creations flit by us like a bird in the 
evening, whose soft passing breath we feel upon our face, although 
we cannot discern the form or likeness of it, the more pure and un¬ 
earthly our imaginings are, the less palpable they will be to the 
nnderstanding of ordinary men. Every one pretends to admire the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream it requires something more spiritual 
fhan education or even cleverness, to apjireciale its beauty, to feel its 
imao-ination. • 

The practice so frequent with Euripides of throwing in brief morals 
of conduct wherever he finds an opportunity, has given cause of offence 
to many. “ Ilis observations are so simple and obvious,” say they— 
“ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” is very simple in its meaning—I 
wonder why the obviousness of the iujunciioii does not ensure a more 
universal jierforrnance. 

The bitter rivalry which always existed between Sophocles and Euri¬ 
pides, is well known. The imagination of Sophocles appears to have 
been the most |)ovverfuI,—that of Euripides the most delicate. They 
stood in tlie same relationship to each other asCanovato Bernini; the 
same spirit was in both, but the workings of that spirit <vere more vivid 
in the one than in the otlier. Poetry was in the mind of Euripides, 
what the Edinburgh Review well defines it to have been in 
Keats, “an extreme sensibility, and a certain pervading tunefulness of 
nature." 

One word at parting—my readers will pause before they \peak 
“lightly of dramas which had the approval and revision of Socrates; or 
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reject with contempt, even though injudiciouely offered, the advice of 
the companion of Plato. 

The direct of these papers beihg merely to present a few specimens 
of each of the plays of Euripides, i need only remark that the present 
tragedy is supposed to take place after the 'destruction of Troy, when 
Hecuba and her daughter Polyxene are captives in the camp of the 
Greeks. ^ 

Hecuha* Maiden, with a voice so mild. 

And a face so like my child. 

While upon thy arm I lean. 

Memory goetlii forth to glean. 

From the flowers of other years 
'Tis a harvest-home of tears! 

List! the festal-song is pealing. 

And the warrior minstrel kneeling; 

But the spirit's joy is o'er, ^ 

I am Hecuba no more I 
Maiden, link thy hand in mine. 

Let my bosom rest on thine. 

Voice of the thunder, cloud of night, 

Visionings of fear and fright. 

Wherefore, in the love-watch, tell, 

Doth my h^rt-.^shudder at your spell. 

When a dim-seen face goes by, 

Shrouding its features from my eye? 

Earth, thou darkness of a wing. 

Dream of our imagining! 

In the midnight hush’d and deep, 

A voice of grief is on my sleep. 

And a vision'd form is taking 
Tlie eyes of one I love when waking. 

Powers of earth, be reconciled, 

The mother prayeth for her child— 

The one on whom her hope is rested, 

The one on whom her heart is nested. 

There will be a voice to-morrow 
Singing to the child of sorrow. 

For my heart doth shrink and swell, 

It knows the sone of sighs too well. 

Oh, that my wat<3iing eyes might trace 
The future on Cassandra’s face! 

I saw a white fawn dappled o'er. 

But its breast was stained with gore, 

It look’d up in its woe to me— 

The red-wolf tore It from ray kneel 
Listen! on his glory’s token, 

Achilles’ phantom-voice hath spoken, 

Cold and deep a whisper ran. 

From lip to lip, foom man to man. 

The cry of blood rose^dark and wild. 

Father of heaven! my child—my child! 


The fears of the mother are realised—the lot has fallen upon her 
daughter, who is doomed to make an atonement \#ith her blood, to the 
injured shade of Achilles. It remains with Hecuba to communicate ' 
the intelligence. 
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Polyx, Mother, mother, thy tiding should be joyful, 

That like a bird from its festivity, 

Thou calVst me forth, to listen to thy charming. 

Hec. Woe is me, my child—my child I 

Polyx, Why dosttthou sigh ‘ my child' ? it tokeneth 
Sadly to me. 

IJec. My blessed daughter J 

Polyx. Speak to me, mother, fc^r my heart doth shrink 
» And shudder at thy meaning. 

Ilec, My darling child, tlion art the nursling 
Of thy mmher's sorroiS^. 

Polyx, Why dost say so ? 

Hec. Thy days are numbered, my child! 

Polyx, O ever sorrowing, ever grief-wom mother, 

The spirit’^ hand lieth heavy on thee; 

Thy home, thy friends,—all, all are vanished. 

And even this thy child is taken from thee! 

Never, oh, never more, my voice shall be 
A memory to thee—my'feet shall toil 
Witli thine no more—the link of dur bondage 
Is rent asunder; ^ 

For thou shalt see me, liSe a gleehil fawn 
N ursed i' the forest, tom e'en from thy fondling 
From light to darkness, and thy waking eye 
Shall find me not—I shall be garnered 
Into the bosom of our kindred. 

Not for my youth of tears, the sigh that lullabyed 
My infancy—oh, not for these I sorrow, 

'Tis for thee, my mother,—^but as to me. 

To die, to be at rest,—'twere far better! 

My concluding specimen shall be 

THE LAMENTATION OF HKCUBA. 

I 

O pride of my country ? the cheek of the foeman 
Shall never more pale at the flash of thy name. 

The song of thy beauty is wither'd, and no man 

Will bow down his head at the shrine of thy fame. 

Lift up thy voice, for the crown of thy brightness. 

Pour"out thy tears for the child at thy knee. 

Thy altars—the smoke is over their whiteness, 
lliurri the beautiful, Ilium the free! 

Farewell to thy cloud-mantled temples, the rout. 

The rush of the battle is foaming along, 

Tlie laugh of the war-horse goes up with the shout. 

The prayer of the fainting, the curse of the ntrong. 

O fairest of cities! the voic# of the singer 

May never more soynd in thy desolate halls. 

Thy Priestess shall mourn, for the night prayer will bring her 
No fire to her altar, no spell to her calls. 

’Twas night, and the dancer’s foot, flower-breath’d, dying, ♦ 

Like the voice of a Grecian stream lonely and deep. 

And the wandering voice of the cittern came sighing 
In the glow of a thought on the hush of our sleep. 
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Thyfi;arianded tresses hung darkling around me, 

(The charm* of my early days slept by my side) 

I loosened the bright wreal^h of jewels that ])Ound me. 

In the day of ray gladness, the night of my pride. 

A fearful voice broke like a cloud on oiij slumber. 

The rushing of chariots, the trampling of feet, 

Daughter of Ilium, the foe without number!— 

The cry of the strangei^is heard in thy street! 

I started from rest, roll’d ]jillowly and deeper 

On the tliick breath of midnight the dealh-ciy of joy. 

The red-sabre glared on th(^ face of the sleeper. 

The rmn-cloud dwelt on the towers of Troy I 

The Harrovian. 


PROFESSOR LESLIE. 

One of the most promising improvements in the literature of mo¬ 
dern times is that which has taken jdace in the recording of time as it 
passes. From the ancient periods almost tlie only tiling that has come 
down to us, detailed in any thing lilte a circumstantial maimer, is the suc¬ 
cess with which one jiartof the species harassed and destroyed another, 
and the instruments and means which they employed for thxt pur¬ 
pose. In spite of the wars and desolations, the over-runnings, de¬ 
populatings, and carryings into captivity, of which ancient story is so 
full, the sciences must have been studied and the arts cultivated ; be¬ 
cause, apart from the written records that have come down to us, the 
memorial of the conqueror is seldom found except in the ruins which 
ho made of the labours of others. 

It is true that we have some particulars of the philosophers, and 
one or two anecdotes of mathematicians and artists; but the former 
are the histories of systems rather tlian of men, or of the means by 
wliich they arrived at those systems—and the second have more affinity 
to those baseless marvels which we are accustomed to hear about the 
mechanics and artists of our own times, than to any analysis of the 
process by which grace of form is delineated, or efficiency of combina¬ 
tion effected. There is hardly a country of which we cannot name the 
conqueror, either in ancient or modern times ; and we come not fo a 
ruin, without being able to name the man by whom, and the year in 
which it was razed. But when we j^ss from the progress of evil, and 
turn our attention to that of good, when we turn from the sjioilers of 
mankind, and seek to know what were the steps and proceedings of 
those by whom they have been civilized and beneiited, we find it less 
than a Wank. VVe are well informed as to who have most largely 
prevented the culture of the fields, or ^trampled down their produce 
after they have been cultivated; but as to who invented the plough 
or the spade, the record of fact is silent, and the reconl of fiction bears 
imposlire upon Us front. Look into any history of inventions,—take 
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even the labours of such interminable turners over of leaves and collaters 
of codices as Professor Beckmann; and to what conclusions do you ar¬ 
rive even by the most laboured and level of their ways? The general 
conclusions are these: first, great* uncertainty as to who was the in¬ 
ventor or discoverer of the substance or the operation in question; 
and secondly, equally great uncertainty as to whether the ancient sub¬ 
stance or operation was identical with, or totally different from the 
modern one of which the inquirer is labouring to find the origin. 
Of all that has come down to us from*periods earlier than the fifteenth 
or even the sixteenth century, we have the result merely; but we must 
recewe the operator with extreme caution; and of the operation itself 
we know nothing. Now it is not the thing donCj but the how to do 
it that forms the permanent value of human labour; for the choicest 
result may be deranged and must decay; but the process by which it is 
produced, when accurately registered and duly remembered, is perma^ 
nerit as the human race- The truths of geometry hardly form an ex¬ 
ception to this; for though we know in whose writings they are first 
recorded, we seldom have any collateral evidence that the recorders 
were the inventors; and as they are. generally first mentioned in a 
synthetical form, and must have been arrived akby the analytical pro¬ 
cess, the presumption, amounting to more than a probability, is, that 
they were discovered long before the^date of the record. 

It isjthe same in all nations: those whom we call the ancients went 
back to the gods and the demi-god,s; the Hindoos do very much the 
same thing; the Fo-his and Fum-yoos of the Chinese put one in mind 
of the words of consolation given by one Highlander to another, when 
greatly affected by some tale of cruelty, distant both in space and time 
—“ Whisht! whisht, Donald! dinua greet—its sae far awa,' an* sae 
lang syne, may be it’s no* true,*’ The cairns and circles of stones are 
usually attributed to the Druidsthe Welsh give the devil the credit 
of the great dyke by which they have at some time or other been built 
up; the Scotch Lowlanders refer all the “out-of-date castles” to the 
Piets; and the Highlanders give Kie giants credit for all the artificial, and 
some of the natural, wonders of the land,—as for instance, the moun¬ 
tain of Craig-Ellachic, in Strathspey, which is neither a tender nor a 
trifling one, was hacked from the neighbouring group by one blow of 
the scimitar of Fingal; and a mass of loose stones in Inverness-shire, 
which would twice load all the ships in the Thames, were carried forty 
miles one morning in the apron of Fingafs lady, and might have been 
carried forty more before sun-set if the string had not broken where 
they now lie. Those facts shew That in the absence of truths in this 
most important department of history, the imaginations of men will 
invent superstitions; and thus it is perfectly evident that while there 
is great value in the information ijself, there is a nsftural appetite in 
mankind greedy and glad to receive it. 

In this department of philolophical history, and it is more philoso¬ 
phical than much which gets the name, the academies and societies 
have been of considerable service to the world; by rendering studious 
life, which had previously been altogether solitary, or social only in the 
monastic cells, to a certain extent social among laymen. It is true 
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that eMablishioents of this kind are to a great extent aristocratic and 
exclusive; but the real value must not be despised on that account. 
They were not, as it were, the fnyt of the tree of knowledge, which 
was to diffuse and sustain intellectual strength among the people: but 
they were the blossoms—the petals, gay and pleasant to look upon,— 
they sheltered the germ in its nascent state ; could not then have been 
dispensed with till it fecundated and had begun to swell, though they 
may nut be essential to it when furlher expanded; and may, from the 
analogy of the vegetable world, be supposed to become useless and pro¬ 
bably to drop off, before it comes to full maturity. Now to*prepare 
against this casualty—to make its happening or not happening a ipat- 
ter of indifference, and to answer the far more important purpose of 
sowing genius and success, by first sowingtheloveof them, few means 
are more effective than keeping individuals, industrious for their talents, 
and the application of those talents, frequently befbre the public; not 
ill the way of dull and tedious chronologies, ^but by touches of their 
real character, audofihat of their labours. No man, now living, is bet¬ 
ter adapted for this purpose than John Leslie, Professor of Mathema¬ 
tics in the University of Edinburgh, 

Though Mr. Leslie has had more extensive opportunities of acquir¬ 
ing information than most other philosophic men of the day, those 
opportunities have in general i:v)t ©nly been improved, but sought for 
and obtained by the activity of his own genius, and the ardour of his 
love for information. Indeed, that he went to College at all,*or was 
put in the way of gaining renown iif any one of those numerous fields 
ill which he has subsequently gained so much, was more the result of 
liis own genius than of any predetermination on the part of others. 
He was born in the village of Largo, on the south coast of Fifeshire, 
where his father was a respectable farmer, and where his brother still 
pursues the same avocation, joined to that of timber merchant. Both 
the father and the brother were and are very respectable in tlieir cha¬ 
racter an4 information—the brother, in particular, is a man of sterling 
good sense. , 

As most of Leslie’s relations were engaged in rural affairs, it is 
probable that he himself was originally destined for the same occupa¬ 
tion. As is the case with boys in many parts of the Lowlands of 
Scotland, he attended school during the winter months, and kept the 
cattle in the summer, though the near vicinity of the school enabled 
him to attend partially all the year round. 

By this means (he chain of his early studies was never broken; and 
probably his rural occupation duringspart of the summer days was in 
all respects of considerable advantage. To his physical constitution 
it unquestionably added strength, and we are inclined to think that it 
gave to his mind,much more vigour and elasticity, than if he had had 
nothing to attend to but scholastic# exercises. The mind must be 
formed, and if it is to be a philosophical and by consequence an in¬ 
ventive one, we suspect it must in all cases form itself; and therefore, 
if we were to point out the ladder by which the eminence of knowledge 
were to he climbed, we should place time to form the mind, apart from 
all didactic education, and circumstances under which to form it, as 
among the most essential steps. 
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Of the necessity of this, we have demonstration in the case of Mr, 
Leslie; and we state, daring any contradiction, that had the boy been 
mewed up constantly within the fou|; walls of a school-room, or left to 
gossip with other boys in his houvs of play, the philosopher would not 
have been what he is. ^here is a flow and a freshness in the writings 
of Leslie—a familiarity with nature at all its points, and an apprecia¬ 
tion of all its beauties which tells more, and breathes more of the green 
slopes of Largo Law, the cheerfu< scenery around, and the glittering 
expanse of the Firth of Forth gliding* off into the eastern sea, than of 
the air df any school that ever was built; and we would not, and we 
are ^ure none of the numerous readers of his writings would, exchange 
it for the cold pedantry of all the scholastic institutions that ever 
existed. 

Independently of the triumphant appeal to Leslie, there is intrinsic 
evidence in the cifbumstances themselves. Place an active and in¬ 
quiring boy in the opeir fields, so as to be lightly exercised but not 
fatigued; give him no mechanical drudgery to formalise his mind, let 
nature around him be rich and varied, and his view of it be extensive; 
in addition to this, let him be acquiring at intervals, under a good 
teacher, ihe elements of language and of science; and we should 
gladly travel far, if we could find another mode of youthful discipline 
as delightful and as certain of leadkig^o the very best results. 

Had Leslie been deprived of his lime and his temptations to exer¬ 
cise lift own powers in studying the phenomena of nature, he might 
have been a linguist, a inathematmian, or a student in any single de¬ 
partment of science ; but to the circumstances in which he was placed 
he must have been in a great measure indebted for his universality of 
application. The appearances of ihe heavens, the changes of the 
weather, the succession of the seasons, the features of the land, and 
the phenomena of the ocean, were around him from a commanding 
station, and they were so grouped that a youth of ardent mind could 
hardly avoid thinking of them, and speculating about and wishing to 
know their causes. Ilencc, when his more scholastic instruction, and 
his extensive acquaintance witVi men of information and with books 
put him in possession of the theories, he was instantly enabled to refer 
tiiese to facts with which he was already familiar. So that Leslie 
ought to he considered as a man enjoying the advantage of a double 
education,—a knowledge of phenomena, which is wholly his own, and 
which he would liave enjoyed whether he had been a farmer or a 
philosopher; and a knowledge of philosophy, usually so called, which 
he acquired from attending coWege, from reading books, from exten¬ 
sive intercourse with learned and eminent men, from a long and 
arduous course of personal observation and experiment, and from 
much practice in the profession of teaching. • 

We have mentioned that Leslif;*s introduction to ihls second species 
of information was accidental, and the accident is worth relating. 
JJngaged, as has been previously mentioned, till about, we believe, his 
thirteenth or his fourteenth year, he had made considerable progress 
in all the branches taught at the village school, which, as the parish 
is rich and populous, ranks as a parish school of the first class, and 
generally possesses an able teacher. • 
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* But it appears that Leslie had a more extended desire of kno\v- 
ledge than that which the school afforded him. The field on which 
he tended the cattle was for t^e most part hedged in, so that his 
attendance was more a necessity of being in the fields than an em¬ 
ployment. There are always books in a Scotch farm-house, and 
additional ones can always be borrowed in a Scotch village. Young 
Leslie generally had his book with him, not his class-book in order to 
con his lessons, for that cost hijn little trouble, but a book which he 
read for the information of the facts, or the amusement of the story, 
as might happen. Among these there was a copy o6 Simson’s 
Euclid, upon which Leslie commenced his career as a mathematician. 
Unprovided with other apparatus for the drawing of his diagrams, he 
began at the beginning, by having recourse to the abacus of the 
ancients,—he powdered the foot-path by the hedge-side with sand, 
delineated his figures thereon with his finger; knd, closing his book, 
went over his demonstrations. • 

In the early part of his course, and when he was passing that 
serious bridge, called the “ bridge of asses,” because they alone are 
unable to cross it, the minister of the parish was on the other side of 
the tall hawthorn hedge, also engaged in study. The minister of 
Largo was kind and conversational, and in the absence of a local 
newspaper he performed not, u few of its functions. He held forth 
passing well when he had got a sermon and was in the pulpit; but 
a new one was the labours of Hercules. So, to bring his butnps into 
proper action, he used to pace *up and down the side of the hedge 
above-mentioned; and it must be allowed that if agitation was his 
object, the place was well chosen. The slope was very considerable, 
not less than five-and-twenty or thirty degrees ; and as the ventral 
region of the minister was a little ponderous, and his legs none of the 
longest, when he went dodge, dodge down the hill, the different parts 
of his cranial organization were ground and triturated against each 
other, in the same way as the l^utch make marbles, and the dust of 
words was produced in abundance. , Then as he went up the hill, the 
upper part ol’the cranial organs (which also were none of the lightest) 
pressed out, in the form of sentences, the words which had been 
elaborated during the descent. Physically and mentally, this was 
rather hard labour; and the minister had often to stand and take his 
breath. 

During one of these pauses he was startled by muttered sounds 
from the other side of the hedge; and listening, be could hear the 
words “ angle,” “ triangle,'* “ two sides of the one equal to two sides of 
the other,” and A, B, C, mingled with words and sentences. 8t. 
Andrew*s, where he had disciplined, flashed upon his mind: “ That 
must be mathe^iatics!” quoth the minister of Largo. He listened 
with mors attention; and as the recollections of St. Andrew's came more 
vivid to his memory, he ascertained tiiat the lesson was in very deed 
the fifth proposition of Euclid’s first book, while his own eyes through 
the hedge informed him that the student was none other than John, 
or, as4ie was then called, Jock Leslie, conquering that in solitude and 
without instructor, which the minister himself had never been able to - 
overcome amid all the science and stimuli of St. Andrew’s. 
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The minister was more than delighted; and though it cut bis ser¬ 
mon in the middle* and rendered not merely the connection but the 
second half doubtful, down he trudged to communicate the discovery 
to Leslie’s father. ** I have something important to communicate,” 
said the minister of Largo. Mr. Leslie turned, and looked grave— 
for he was an elder of trfe kirk, and sometimes, though not often, 
they had inquirings and rebukings “ anent sin;” but he spake not. 
The minister laid hold of his buttoi^ and with a beaminess of visage, 
which convinced Mr. Leslie that there was no sin in the case, uttered, 
at half-mieute time, these words*—“ jir. Lessels, I am sure your son 
Jock’s a genus.” “ What,” said Mr. Leslie, rather hastily, “ has he 
been Fattin the kye eat the com ?” ‘'.Very far from it, Mr. Lessels,” 
replied the minister, “ he has a ^nus for mathematics, and you 
must just send him to St. Andrew's.” The advice of the minister was 
complied with: Leslie went to St. Andrew’s the very next autumn, 
was successful in his clasps, prudent in his finances, and gave suffi¬ 
cient evidence that he would not turn back in the path to eminence on 
which he had entered. Not very long after the completion of his 
studies, he became tutor to the Wedgewoods, which gave him much 
knowledge of the world both at home and abroad while in that employ¬ 
ment, and afforded him an annuity for life which; independently of any 
other provision, would have enabled ||^im to pursue those experimental 
inquiries to which he had got an additional stimulus from the scientific 
owners of Etruria. Soon after this he went into philosophical retire¬ 
ment in his brother’s house at Lapgo, where he performed a number 
of experiments, and made some of his neatest inventions. Along with 
his profundity he was playful; and sometimes took delight in astonish¬ 
ing the rustics and fishwomen with phantasmagoria, and other 
optical illusions, or startling them with electricity or galvanism. On 
account of this playfulness of disposition the elder Sibyls generally 
suspected that he was conversant with the black art; but the younger 
and better educated were incredulous on that point, and alleged that 
he was flesh and blood just like themselves. 

Toward the close of the last century, Mr, Leslie was a candidate for 
the chair of natural philosophy in Glasgow, but he was unsuccessful, not 
from any Avant of qualification, but because he had been a good deal 
out of Scotland, and was consequently not so well known as some of 
the other candidates. 

Want of success at Glasgow did not in any degree damp Mr. Leslie’s 
ardour in his philosophical studies. On the other hand, he, if pos¬ 
sible, pursued them with more assiduity and success ; and, though he 
was chiefly among his apparatus in his retirement, ^is name became 
celebrated in the scientific world as one of the most ingenious an4 
original of inquirers. Ilis experimental inquiry on heat excited much 
attention, both on account of the tingenuity of the experinmnts, and 
the boldness of the conclusions^ On the death of Professor Robinson, 
in 180h, and the subsequent promotion of Playfair to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh, Leslie became a candidate for the 
Mathematical Professorship in that University; and, though can¬ 
didates were numerous, and severd of them men of eminent talents, 
it was generally admitted, that I^slie was entitled to the office. A 
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lists ^th biin id'^quftllfictttion, and yet wet^ anxious to see it filled 
o^eWriSe; 1)tit thfemwlt was a triumph to Leslie far ^ater than if 
ths ouscfy-had not been raised. When the scientific worid was de¬ 
prived of Piayfhir, in 18i9, Mr. Leslie was.pfotnoted to the chair of 
Natural Hiifbsophyas a matter of justice to his talents. 

It iS needleW to enumerate either the inventions or the writings of 
Mr, Leslie; they are numerous, ^ey are varieij, and there is much 
spirit and novelty in them all.* Subjects which appear at first sight 
the least imaginative, are by him clothed with the fascinations of 
fancy; and if there be occasion|il!y apparent obscurities both in his 
lectures and his writings, these l^ust be ascribed to the giant strides 
which he takes from one ^mineiite to another, without noticing the 
intermediate points, without which inferior men cannot proceed. 


A JOURNEY FROM ATHENS TO MISSOLONGHI, 

» 

* 

In the Autumn of 1822. 

At the approach of the rainy season I determined to leave Athens, 
and to return to Europe (to use a Greek expression) by the* way^ of 
Delphi and Missolonghi. It is sfhgular that the Greeks, whenever 
they speak of Europe, do not include Greece in it. ' They hftv^ 
adopted the phraseology of the Turks, whd have never forgOtteh that 
they came from Asia, and that Asia is their home. The Greeks call 
themselves Romans CPrv/iaioi), because Greece formed once a patt'Of 
the Rom'Un empire; and when, in the beginning of the revolution^ 
the ancient name of Hellenes was revived, the common people ill 
Greece hardly knew what was meant by it, and the Turks of OOuWW 
were still more at a loss to understand it, as they knew the Greeks by» 
no other name than Raiades, or Romans. : ■' - 

I resolved to return to Eiirope, and hot by sea, as I might easily have 
done ; for there are frequent opportunities at Athens to embark for tho 
Ionian islands, or even a direct passage for Venice may be met with, 
I cliose the more perilous road, but also the more interesting one $ 
and, for the porpbse of seeing Boeotia, Phoefs, Locris, and a part of 
jEtoiia, cohntriea which are celebrated in the history of Greece, I did 
not hesitate, from any apprehension «of danger or fatigue, to set out 
upon journey frobi which my best friends at Athens endeavoured to 
dissuade me* 

The iflfiJdrs •of Greec^were in a very precarious state at the time I' 
left Athen^} was threatened witluan invasion by the ^ 

Negroponi ahd'-fcy ■ the; troofjs of Dr|m AH Pasha, ^ich .were in 
pofiseeakm of Corinth tthtl Megara. Thebes was deseeied 4ts in- 
habiWnt^^vriio had fled>dtber t^ Salumis qrtoDejphi. The whole 
plftfn o$i|oB 0 tia was overrun by 'Purkish cavkHtfi and, exdrpt in nighu 
tin»r, it'vma extretniPy dangemus to pa^ iiw Great eoiifustou p«e^ 
vailed il^ugho^t the Morea ; and all the: im>6t important fbt^rasset. 
May, i829, 2 L 
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were still in the hands of the Turks, whilst the Greeks were satisfied 
with preventinjv them from penetrating into the interior. The Turks, 
^lowevcr, suffered greatly from the w^t of provisions, and lost many 
men in the frequent skirmishes which took place whenever they 
attempted to advance on smy side. To the north of the Gulf of Co¬ 
rinth matters wore worse Tor the Greeks; for considerable forces had 
been collected in Thessaly and Albania, and were threatening the 
whole extent of the country through‘tYhich I had to pass; but it was 
impossible at Athens to ascertain the* precise state of affairs. Tlie 
reports vaTied from day to day, from hour to hour, as must be more 
or losf the case in a country which ig involved in war, and especially 
in Greece at that time, when all was in a state of anarchy, and no 
Tegular communication kept up between one part of the peninsula and 
the other. I knew the Greeks well enough to distrust all their swag¬ 
gering statements o/ victories gained over the Turks ; I knew how 
j)rone their vniiity is to ficKon, or at least to exaggeration ; and, more¬ 
over, 1 perceived, that the policy of Captain Odysseus, who then 
commanded at Alliens, would lead him to withhold bad news from the 
kiuwledge of the public; but, after having made allowance for all 
this, and after Jiaving believed, of all the sinister reports on the state 
of the comitries tlirrnigh which I intended to travel, the worst I had 
ever hoard, it was still proved by thanev^nt, that much worse had hap¬ 
pened, or was to happen, than we knew, or ventured to anticipate, at 
Athens.*' 

A few days before my departure 'from Athens, I was introduced to 
Odysseus by his friend, the Austrian Consul, Gropius : when I told 
him that 1 wished to go to Delphi, he proposed that 1 should go with 
one of his Ca])tiiins as far as Livadia; and, upon my thanking him 
for his ])roposaI, he immediately sent for Captain Giorgaki, “ This 
gentlenuiii will go with you to Livadia. Take good care of him, and 
let me know from ijivadia that you have lirought him there safely; 
nnd you will write,” he added, addres'sing me again, “ to our friend 
the consul.” I could not help acjiniring the noble soidier-likc deport¬ 
ment of Odysseus ; his countenance bespoke shrewdness, as well as 
determination and intrepidity; and it was easy to remark, from the 
respectful conduct of the soldiers who surrounded him, that they were 
used to obey, as Odysseus in mien and attitude seemed to be born to 
command. 

It was a beautiful morning when we left Athens by the gate of Ma¬ 
rathon. The Acro]>olis began just to lift uj) its head in splendour, as 
the sun rising from behiinkthe mount Peiitclicus. The dusky 
morning twiliglit of autumn was yet hovering over the plain of Athens ; 
but the noble pnllars of the Parthenon, which is built on the most 
elevated part of the Acropolis, were already glittepng in full bril¬ 
liancy, and at a distance the higli^ summits of the mountains of the 
Morca began to s])arklc in th^sky. Passing along the banks of the 
Ilissus, wc threw a parting glance on the columns of the temple of 
the Olympian Jupiter. To the other side of the road the hill of 
Anchesmus, which gives such a high ftnish to the landsi^pe of 
Athens, was towering over us in sublime magnificence. I felt deeply 
effected in surveying, for the last time, all the wonders of nature and 
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arU sublime and innumerable, which Athens and its vicinity present 
to the eye; 1 called back to nij recollection the variety of events which 
I had witnessed during a slay of .seven months at that place of an¬ 
cient glories. When I first came up from the Pir®us, the Turkish 
flag was still waving on the walls of the (\cropolis, nor was there an 
expectation of a speedy surrender. I had taken a part myself in an 
unsuccessful assault on the fortress. I had watched with anxiety a 
bombardment which threaten^! to destroy the beautiful monuments 
of the place. I had seen the glorious day when the Turks, after a 
long and dreadful siege, during which they had exhibited great valour 
and perseverance, opened the gates of the Acropolis, and laicl down 
their arms, I had witnessed with horror the indiscriminate slaughter 
of defenceless captives, and the subsequent atrocities of a civil war, 
among the Greeks themselves. I had rejtticed when peace and 
order were re-established by Captain Odysseus, and my hopes re¬ 
vived when the magi.strates and the people of Athens appointed him 
commander of Oriental Greece. Alas ! he little foresaw that he would 
be a short time after a prisoner m the Acropolis, and die a disgraceful 
death in endeavouring to escape from it. Finally, I remembered all 
the friendship and hdspitality I had met with from various individuals 
at Athens, and especially from ,Jhe foreign consuls there. Who can 
ever forget the kind-hearted civilities of the French Consul, Fauvel I 
How many a delightful hour had I spent at his house in reviewing the 
coins, inscriptions, or fragments of ancient sculpture, of which he 
tlven possessed such a rich collection ! He had frequently allowed 
me to accompany him in his rainblings round Athens, and had given 
me information on various subjects of topography or nrchncology. 
Unfortunately, the Greeks of the present day had no share in the 
admiration which he paid to their ancestors. He conceived that fate 
had irrevocably condemned them to eternal slavery as a degenerate 
race; and, in his gloomy anticipations, he frequently foretold, that 
the revolution would end with the total extinction of the Greek nation, 
A happy life to the old gentleman, and let him meet with no other 
disappointment! The Austrian Consul Gropius had declared, from 
the beginning of the revolution, as far as his official situation would 
permit, in favour of the Greeks, and had rendered them essential 
services, whilst he delivered at tlie same time a number of Turks from 
(he |>npular fury. His consular flag* afforded protection to .seventy 
Turkish women and children, and saved them from death, or some¬ 
thing worse than death. T was al|o indebted to him for tlie most 
liberal reception, and his recommendation had ensured me the kind 
offices of Captain Giorgaki. 

I still feel a pleasure in speaking of this valiant Albanese Captain 
He was the hanflsomest and bravesj^ of the troop he commanded. The 
Albanese are a fine race of people, and my captain was a noble spe¬ 
cimen of them. He was in the full bloom of beauty and youth ; yet 
such was the expression of dignity and determination, that many a 
grey-h|ircd soldier followed him with devotion and confidence. We 
liad hardly left Athens when I engaged in conversation with one of 
them, who related to me in terras of admiration various exploits, by 
which their captain had distinguished himself; and he especially com* 

2L3 
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mended'tWi^ generosity with wliich he used to leaVe all the booty to 
his soldiers. [ could easily convince myself that this was the fact, for 
they appeared all well dressed—some richly and splendidly—whilst his 
attire was simple and unostentatious. Except a sjdendid pair of pistols 
in his belt, and a costly shlLwl round his head, I coidd not remark 
any other finery about him, whilst several of his band wore silver and 
gold-embroidered jackets. He moui\j5ed a fine horse, which he liad 
taken from the Turks. This was the only horse Amongst tlie whole 
troop, whi(ii consisted of about three lumdred soldiers. We had a 
small number of mules and asses for the transport of our baggage. 
A multf was offered to me, but I i)rderred making my journey as a 
pedestrian. We did not go farther the first day than Kephissia, a vil¬ 
lage about three leagues from Atliens. I was (piartered witli tlie 
captain in a bouse wliich had some comfortable apartments. Our host 
seemed to be one of the ^wealthiest inhabitants of tlie village. It 
being a holiday, his family apjieared very neatly dressed,—the daugh¬ 
ters in the Albanese costume, with a rich profusion of gold and silver 
coins about their head and neck. Towards evening the Palicaris 
began dancing on the lawn before the house, and a great number of 
girls came from the village to see them. Wlicii v\ie soldiers had done, 
they began dancing themselves. The dance of the soldiers exhibited 
the most extravagant aillttides, and tfic fhosl violent gesticulations ; it 
was a fierce, warlike, and imiictuous dance ; and snob were tlie exertions 
of the leader,—the as Xoiioplion calls liiin in his descrip¬ 

tion of a similar dance,—that a few minutes exhausted his sirength. 
It is impossible to conceive more passionate dithyruinbic movements. 
The dancers seem to be propelled by some awful supernatural power, 
and not to dance because they are pleased to do so, but because they 
are driven to it by some demoniacal influence. The dance of the girls 
formed a beautiful contrast to that of the soldiers : it was full of grace 
and elegance, and exhibited a meek and subclued spirit of' gladsome 
sportiveness. Their dance was, like tlmt of tlie sohliers, u circular 


movement, the musicians being'in the middle of the ring, and the 
dancers whirling round thcMn. Except at Kephissia, 1 had never seen 
any Greek females dancing in public. 

Our supper consisted of a roasted goat, and some Turkish dainties, 
as the yaourri, and the clndva, and jilcnty of wine, wliicli was handed 
about in a silver cup by one of the soldiers. Wc drank very freely, 
and when the spirits began to be cxliilarated, the cayitain called for a 
song. One of the soldiers sang first a Greek song, in which there was 
a great deal about freedom, and the Turkish tyrants; he was listened 
to with satisfaction: but when ho liad finished his song*, there was a 
general call for the captain himself. This sj)ecies of familiarity from 
his companions in the field did no^l seem to displease him. Indeed, 
the soldiers gave me to understand tlmt their captain had also the 
merit of being their best singer. lie sang an Albanese song, of a 
beautifully wild and daring melody—an impetuous battle-song, gushing 
forth like a mountain-torrent in the boldest flig'hts of voice, llis execu¬ 
tion shewed great power and ability, and I am quite sure that Ins song 
would have been greatly admired by any European audience.* From 
^16 soldiers, of whom the greater number were Albanese, it. drew forth 
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most rapturous applause. A great part of the night was thus spent in 
singing and drinking, until we all felt sleepy. We laid ourselves down 
U[)on the ground, and drew our cloaks over us as a cover. No bed* 
steads are to be found in Greect, and the ricli as well as the poor 
sleep without undressing themselves. Tl^*y only loosen their belt or 
girdle, and every tight part of the dress, and use a large woollen cover 
to protect lliemselves against cold. The cushions which form the 
divan, serve ^ tnattresses. A* stranger, tlierefore, is frequently ac¬ 
commodated in the same room where tlie landlady or the daughters of 
the house are sleeping. The females generally wait until the stranger 
lies down to sleep, as it is their^office to arrange the clgak, or whatever 
cover they can give him, so as to wrap him up comfortably. 

Early in the morning we left Kephissia. Although one of the most 
ancient villages of Attica, it does not contain any remains of antiquity ; 
but its situation is highly picturesque. The vicinity of the Mo\mt 
Pentelieus, the river Kephissus, a small stitam running to tlie foot of 
it, and skirting the village; a spacious square before the church, with 
a venerable plutanus, with its wide branches overshadowing an ex¬ 
tended surface, gife it a chafming appearance. We continued our 
journey on a hilly rpad to Stamali, which is at a short di.stance from 
Marathon. The ])luce contains ii small number of wretched houses, 
atid I felt much vexed that we*were obliged to pass the night there. 
Our captain expected some men from the village of Marathon to join 
him, which they did the same eyening. As, I had seen the plain of 
Marathon before, I made an excursion to the neighbouring hills and 
woods, and remarked a great number of tortoises crawling along the 
ground, This part of Attica j)roduces also that species of oak, from 
which tlie Greeks gather the valonia, a sort of nut used for dyeing. I 
was told that a considerable part of the Attic trade consists in the cx* 
portation of these valonias. 

At Stamati two soldiers had a quarrel, and one of them, in the heal 
of passion, tired a pistol, but luckily missed his aim. lie might have 
killed his man, and 1 expected, therefore, that he would be severely 
])unished. The captain ran lo the spot, and seemed disposed to pass 
summary judgment upon the culprit; but to my astonishment, all the 
soldiers present interfered in his behalf, and begged bis forgiveness, 
since his passion had been excited by some highly insolent words, 
".riiis was confirmed by the man at whom the pistol had been levelled. 
Indeed, the latter seemed more anxious than all the others, that uo 
consequence should be given to this rash act. The. captain reinou- 
strated with the soldier, and orderefi him to deliver up his arms, since 
ho had disgraced them by his conduct, and told him not to call for ' 
them again, except in sight of the enemy. The soldier, who Was a 
handsome youth, appeared to be more mortified at this sort of punish-* 
uiont, than if he had been flogged? He was ever after meek and pa*- 
tieut, and evidently desirous to atone,*by good conduct, for the fault 
he had committed, f 

From' Stamati we turned to the North, along the foqt o£ several liillg 
■whichform apart of Mount Fames as some geographers assert, or, as I 
believe, of Mount Brilessus. We passed a number of ravines, some aa * 
y/M as the Alpine ravines in Swi^erland. Frequently* neither road nor 
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faotna^f.!|fraB visible. There are no roads, in the Buropeftti senee 
of the Word, in Atiicn, but the footpath is sometimes paved, as on 
the way from Athens to Thebes, over the Mount Fames near Cassia, 
the ancient Phyle; but our troop was wandcrin;^ throuf^h a tract of 
the country whicli bus bee\i visited by a small number of travellers. 
We seldom came to a village, and those we did sec were p^enerally de¬ 
serted by the inhabitants from fear of Uie Turks of Negropont. At the 
distance oi foiir miles from Jfigripo, the ancient ChalciiB, we fell in with an 
encampmeg[t of the Greeks, which was iVjtended for the defence of that 
part of Attica exposed to Euboea; V)ut the Turks of Kgripo seemed to 
care very little about them, since they rushed out of Eap'ipo almost 
every morning, overrunning^ the plains of Bmotia, or plundering what^ 
ever was left in the neighbouring villages of Attica, without the Greeks 
daring to encounter tbem. We continued our journey over Tzourka, 
Knkochalessi, Boundino, Scourti, to Kokla, or the ancient Plateea. 
The five first villages contiuned nothing worth noticing. They are all 
situated on the dcclivity^of the hills which divide Boeotia from Attica; 
and l*lala*a lies at the foot of Mount Cithieron, which forms the 
boundary between Megara and Boeotia. < 

Oil the road from Boundino to Plataea, a misfortune happened to me, 
which gave an opportunity to the captain to shew that his protection 
was not a mere name. My curiosTty ♦frequently led me to stop at 
various places, where I expected to find some remains of antiquity, or 
inscriptions. Thus 1 frequently rcmnined behind sometimes for a con¬ 
siderable length of time: but as the troop moved on slowly, I wag 
always able to overtake them again. A guard was repeatedly offered 
to me, but not wishing that any body should be detained on iny ac¬ 
count, 1 preferred to make my antiquarian ramblings alone. Once I 
. fell in with some straggling soldiers, who were under the command of 
a dillerent captain, and as they saw from my dress, which was half 
European, half (ireek, that I was a foreigner, they chose to detnin me 
immediately, and all my remonstrances were useless. They took my 
pistols away from me, and brought me before their captain. I told 
him that I was under the protection of Captain Giorgaki, and ex- 
jilained why I hwl remained behind. But the captain pretended, that 
I was a spy of the Pasha of Egri])o, and treated me as his jjrisoner. 
I was forced to deliver up my money and my papers. It was clear t6 
me that they intended to rob me, and that their charge of ^pionage v^aB 
merely a cloak for this robbery. The captain and his band looked per¬ 
fectly like highway-robbers, and the least resistance could only have 
put my life in jeopardy. They dragged me along with them to a 
wretched village, and there I was obliged to pass the night with them. 
They had a provision of wine, and the captain, as well as the others 
who were under the same roof with me, got all drunk ^before morning. 
I did not know whether I should make my escape, because I feftred 
that my money and my paper! would be for ever lost to me, I was 
also in hopes that Captain Giorgaki would send out in search of me^ 
as soon as he shouM discover that I had not joined them before wight. 
1 was convinced that he could not be at any great distance, i**dctei>- 
mined, therefore, to take my chance with the fellows into whose coim- 
pany X hod foUe&t keeping myself, however, p^ectly sober, for I did 
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npi tu«td a>dFO]> of wine. Toward morning the gang broke again, 
and took their way towards Scourti. After some hours walk, I dis¬ 
covered, at a distance, some J*irlicaris, and was in good hopes that they 
would prove to be soldiers of Captain Giorgaki. 1 was not disap¬ 
pointed, When they came up with us, th/y claimed me immediately, 
as being under the protection of their leader. Shortly afterwards 
reached Scourti, and there the ^\vo captains met. I gave an uccotint 
of the ill treatment 1 had experienced, and Captain Giorgaki rose into 
a passion, when 1 told him th&l his name liad been of no yvuil to me. 
ilc assaulted immediately the cai'jtaiu of the gang, threw him, 
after a short scuffle, on the ground, knell ujnm him, and llireatened, 
with a pistol in his hand, to shoot any of the gang who would venture 
to stir. The money and the papers were returned to me in a moment 
by the fellow who had hud the charge of them ;.and Cajitaiu Giorgaki 
did not allow the captain of the gang to rise before 1 assured him that 
I had now got complete satisfaction. Atfer tliis a<lveiiture. Captain 
Giorgaki very justly declared to me, that he could not answer for any 
accident, if 1 chose to remain behind alone, and gave strict orders, 
that 1 should always be accompanied by some of his men. 

At Plaiicu, we remained the whole day till evening. Tlie stiipendoiiK 
ancient fortificatiouB of this town, demolished in some places, and 
standing almost entire in otlRjrs^ flanked by lowers on various points, 
give a better notion ol‘ the hard struggle between the Theban^ and the 
Plulffiaris, than any account we rc^d in Thucydides. The town was of 
considerable extent, and must have contained a numerous population. 
Being built on the declivity of Mount Cithreron, it commands the 
plain of the river Asopos; the distance to Thebes is only three leagues, 
and the country between the river and 'J^hebes almost entirely flat. 
Anciently, Boeotia was a fertile country. It abounded in corn and 
horses, and its wines were good ; but at present all the country between 
Thebes and Plataea, and Thebes and Thespiai, or Erymocastro as it 
is now culled, is waste land, and uncultivated. The distance from 
Thebes to Erymocastro is seven leagues, and on the journey which I 
had made in the spring over that part of Bocotia, 1 could hardly 
discover a single house or cottage. The Acropolis of Thebes can never 
have b^en a place of great strength, at least not as compared with 
Athens, or Corinth ; and I believe, PlaUca had the atlvuntage over it 
in this respect. But the central situation of Thebes, and its dense po¬ 
pulation, gave it a superiority among the Bceotian cities. Few antiquities 
remain at Thebes. I saw some granite columns, which are sekloin 
met with in Greece, and they shew an ancient tower with a modern 
superstructure, which it is pretended defended the ^ 1 F^a•rrv\ov cjov even 
at the time of the war of Eieocles and Polynices. I tasted lliere the water 
of the river Ismenus, and of Dirce^, as I drank at Platasa from the 
fountain of Gargaphia. Near the latter is a church, which has been 
destroyed by the Turks; among the riflns I remarked several ancient 
columns. 

The country between Platsea and Neochorio is planted with vines 
to a cJasiderable distance from Platcea. The road leads over the 
field of Leuctra, where Epamiuoadas achieved his splendid victory 
oyar the LecedemomenS} The had been ripe already for the 
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last but neither Greeks nor Turks venture to i^her them, 

fW»m a surprise of the enemy. Among the vineiy the Turkish 

davalry avouUI have been of little use. • Still the Greeks did not think 
proper to expose themselves for the sake of grapes, for the whole plain 
between Chalcis and ThelUpia? was open to the Turks at the time I 
.passed it with Captain Giorgaki. We waited till dark at Plataea, from 
iejir of an attack, if wc ventured to pass it in the daytime. A small 
troop of cavalry would liave dispersed in a moment fill our men, since 
the Greek^infantry can make no stand whatever, in aflat country, 
against .the Turkish cavalry. Besides our Captain had onlers to 
march*agaihstthe Turks, who came down from Thessaly; and he could 
not therefore l>e charged with cowardice for having made no attempt 
to clear the plains of Boeotia from the enemies. We arrived before 
midnight at Neochorio* a village opposite to 'J'hespiae, on a steep hill. 
We did not meet with a single Turk, and I myself laid in an ample 
stock of grapes, and felt no other regret, but that I was not able to 
curry them all away. They were delicious, of an exqtiisite flavour, and 
hanging down from the vines so abundantly, as if imploring the 
stranger to come and pluck them. We had hardly left the vineyard 
and entered upon the plain of l-*euctra, when the moon rose beautifully; 
and it is imi)ossible to describe its effect upon the imagination, when 
we marched in the awful silence of iHb night over those wide fields, 
upon which 'Mount Cithaeron threw its long dark shade. The spirits 
of the slain at Lcuctra seemed to hover round us. The events of past 
centuries, and the future destinies of Greece, occupied my mind in 
deep and thoughtful meditation. 

Neochorio, as the name implies, is a new place. No vestiges of 
antiquity are to be found there. A traveller ought to remark the sig¬ 
nificance of the names of places in Greece : thus the modern name of 
PliUira signifies hoticSy from KOKKaXa ; it is not improbable that the 
bones of the Persians were seen for centuries on tlie field of battle, juf^t 
as the bones of the Burgundians are at Murten, in Switzerland, where 
they are found in quantities to* this day. After the destruction of 
Platica, the new name may have been taken from this circumstance. 
The name of I'licspiie, which is called now Ermo Castro, means evi¬ 
dently a deserted place, which it is in reality. The mountain Marandali, 
to the north of Neochorio, is a branch of the Helicon, which is called at 
present Zagara. I regret that I had no time to mount the summit of 
Helicon, but I understand that no traveller has yet been able to discover 
the Hippocrene or Aganippe, mentioned in ancient writers. 

I made an excursion on the following day to Thisbe, accompanied 
by two Palicaris of Captain Giorgaki; where the ancient walls of the 
city still excite the astonishment of the traveller. They prove the town 
to have been of considerable circumference, and the •inhabitants must 
have been wealthy and powerful, or they would not have built such ex¬ 
pensive fortifications* I went'down to the sea-port, about three miles 
from Thisbe, and found also tliere tmmerous vestiges of ancient work¬ 
manship. The village, built within the circumference of the ancient 
Thisbe, contains a small number of houses. I remarked a A^retched 
cottage built on the verge of the wall, and the contrast which the huge 
aquare atones of the wall formed, to the paltry cot, struck me so 
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forcibly, that a woman came to ask me what 1 saw worth i|^^g in 
her humblf habitation. She begf^ed me to come in, which ; and 
I found a venerable old man sitting upon the floor near the fire. 1 
asked him his age ; “ 1 am ninety-three years old/’ he said, “ and have 
not much longer to live, and perhaps the ’JJluks will kill me yet before 
my time.” I told him that F hoped the Turks would never come to 
his village. “ If they come,” he said, interrupting me, “ I shall expect 
them in this place ; iny sous and daughters may go to the mountains, 

1 will die here.” He expressed, however, his hope, that Christianity 
would triumph over the Turkish infidels, and that the powers of Europe 
would never abandon Greece to*utter destruction, • 

Dobrene is a considerable village, three miles from the ancient 
Thisbe. The inhabitants were chiefly Albanese, and a small number 
of them could speak the Greek language. They appeared to be in- - 
dustrious and wcaltliy people; for their houses were better built than 
those of other Boeotian villages, and the men and women were well 
dressed. The village is separated by a narrow passage from the ydain 
of BtKolia, and a watch-tower, built on a hill which commands the 
entrance to the valley of Dobrene, was garrisoned with a sufficient 
number of iiicu to sucure the inhabitants against any surprise from the 
enemy. The bisliop of Thebes had taken refuge in this village. Boni 
at Constantinople oi' a noble ^>ai%n1, and brought up on Mount Athos, 
he appeared to possess more knowledge of the world, and,a greater 
stock of learning, in theology ag^well as in other branches of science, 
than I was used to expect from the Greek ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
He shfewed me a small library, which he had saved from the Turks, 
and which contained some profane writers of antiquity, besides a good 
number of theological works. 1 recollect having seen there a manuscript 
paraphrase in Greek of the book of Job, written beautifully on vellum. 
He assured me that it was a manuscript of the tenth century. 

On my return to Neochorio, 1 found that Captain Giorgaki intended 
to start the following morning; nor had he given me leave of absence for 
more than two days. We took a whole day to Zagara, a mountainous 
village six leagues from Neochorio. Our path was wild and rugged, 
winding itself through ravines and precipices, jammed in by over- 
hangulg rocks and hills, the tops of which were crowded with dark 
clumps of trees. Small rivulets gushed now and then forth from the 
sides of the hills. The most considerable stream was called Xeroncro. 
At intervals the road rose above the heights, which separated us from 
the Boeotian plain; and then we emoyed for a short time a most mag¬ 
nificent view over the whole ofBoeotia to the straits of Eubma, whose 
high mountains girded our horizon to the east. Such a glimpse of 
distant scenery was delightful, after having walked for hours and hours 
in the dark shades of those inextricable ravines where the hills fre¬ 
quently seemed to close above us.* 

The village of Zagara had a wreftihed appearance. Witliout the 
precautionary measures of Captain Giorgaki, we should have been 
starved there, as not half the meat, or flour, or olives, which we 
wanted, could be found among the poor inhabitants of the place. It 
was no wonder that the Turks never attempted to advance on this* 
^-oad; where no plunder could have rewarded them for the difficulties 
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of ^0;6)(^pEditioQ« Our commissaries brought some goats from a coa- 
aiderubla distance. As usual, the skin was taken off, and the whole 
goat put on a spit, and roasted on the fire, two men at opposite sides 
turning the spit. When done, the goat is divided into small pieces, an 
operation which is seldon^ performed with knives, but generally with 
the hands,—and indeed the Greeks never use any forks, nor have I ever 
seen any l)Ut wooden spoons even among the wealthier class of people. 
The shoulder blade was generally brought to Caplam Giorgaki, since 
it was universally believed ainoug the Soldiers, that he possessed the 
gift of foretelling future events, according to the shape of that part of 
the aoimal. They used to throng round him, whilst he held it in his 
hand, wmting anxiously and impatiently and in dead silence till he 
found out its significance and import. With the calm gravity of a 
Hierophant he then began to prognosticate, and was listened to with 
implicit lailh. ft was impossible to witness any practice more illus¬ 
trative of the simplicity an6 the superstitions of the Homeric times. 

The path from Zagara to Kyriaki is similar to that from Neochorio 
to Zagara; the distance is about seven leagues. The heights are 
covered with plenty of wood, and small, villages are seen on the slope 
of hills considerably above the level of the plain. Tlieir names are 
generally Albane.se, such as Culumla, Stercaiko; yet the most beautiful 
valley through which we passed, v^as •called Agios Georgios, or SU 
George. Kyriaki contains about one hundred and twenty houses, and 
the inhatitaiits speak partly Greek, jiartly Albaiiese. There we were 
informed that the Turks had a few days ago completely de.s(royed 
Livadia, abandoned the place, and retired to DauHa. Captain Gior¬ 
gaki resolved in consequence to proceed by the way of Stiri and Agio 
Luca to Distomo, where he expected to collect a sufficient number of 
men to be enabled to drive the Turks from their position. Agio Luca 
is one of the most celebrated convents in Greece; it is second to none 
but Mega Spiluio in Achaia. 1 saw there a beautiful church in the 
Greek st^le, and a considerable numbei of monks, who were all armed 
and constantly on the alert against the Turks. The town of Distomo 
was entirely deserted, and all the inhabitants had fled to the mountains. 
We passed a night there, during which they came down from their 
caverns, and brought us some provisions, after having been promised 
that they should be paid for them. Distomo is the ancient Ambrysiis, 
and is situated in a fertile valley. The modern as well as the ancient 
name are taken from a fountain from which the inhabitants get aii 
ample supply of water. 

We left the following day; aud*a detachment of the troops, which 
Captain Giorgaki commanded, proceeded directly towards Daulia, 
whilst another took the road of Delphi. After an hour and a half we 
arrived on the celebrated spot, called the Schiste, where (Edipus is 
supposed to have slain his father Lmus. There three roads meet, those 
of Delphi, Distomo, and DauRa, in a small valley encompassed by 
mountaiuH on all sides. The imagination of the poet could not have 
sele^i^d a spot more lonely and awful for the perpetration of a 
dreadful deed* Tlie whole scenery bears a fierce and savage character, 

• --a wild and irregular stamp, such as becomes the dark majesty of 
fatf. W? Eat dpwa on a swelling ground near tl\e road# C^tain 
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Oior§[ttki toW me, thnt we niUat take leave of each other/he in¬ 
tended to inarch upon Daulia. Ue proposed, however, to send two 
of his men with me as far us Arachova, which is about a league disiuut 
from Delphi. I declined his offer; and thanked him for his kindness, 
and gave a bakschi (drinking-money) to th^palicaris who had accoint 
puuicd me on my excursion to Thisbe, A goatskin was brought full 
of wine, and the first cup offered to me, upon which I drank the health 
of the Captain and his soldicrs/and success to the cause of liberty. 
The Captain Utdn drank my he&lth ; and tcaXo (happy journey,) 

and we parted under the discharge of our pistols. 

All my luggage was contained in a small knapsack, which I*coiild 
carry conveniently on my shoulders. 1 walked on clieerfully, wholly 
lost in tlie magnificent sight of the scenery about me. From the 
ydiiste the road is continually rising*, as far Arachova along the 
side of the mountains, which branch out from the Parnassus, At times 
the Gulf of Corinth cun be seen, and the coast of the Morea, wherever 
the path rises above the woody hills which intervene. Arachova is a 
considerable village, containing several hundred liouses, ami the inha¬ 
bitants generally speak the Greek language. Few Albariese reside 
amongst them. No traces of antujuity can be discovered there, and 
probably the place was not inhabited in ancient limes. From Ara¬ 
chova it is an hour’s walk to JS)el^hi, or Castri, as it is now called. In¬ 
numerable tablets must have anciently been attached to t|ie ruck, 
because the small oblong square;^ cut into the rock, which contained 
them, are still perceptible all along the road from Arachova to Delphi. 
Those tablets were probably ex-votos of the pilgrims, whose pilgrim¬ 
age to Delphi had been attended with success. At the entrance to 
Delphi, coming from Arachova, to the left stands now a Christian church 
of tlie miraculous Virgin Mary (Uai/af'^ca^) and the people of Delphi 
believe just as firmly the miracles of the Christian image, us tlieir an¬ 
cestors did those of Apollo, To the right rises in perpendicular 
height into two peaks tlie rock, at the foot of which giishes out th<& 
Caetalian water in a pure and limpid*spring. The village is built on n 
sloping hill, so that the houses rise one above the other. The temple 
of Apollo, of which considerable ruins still remain, was built on the 
high ground, and must have presented a lofty and magnificent aspect 
from whatever side the stranger came, or wherever he took his abode 
at Delphi. At the bottom of the declivity runs a small rivulet culled 
Fhania, on the opposite side of which the mountain rises again to con¬ 
siderable height, covered with forests. The coast of Achaia cannot be 
seen from Delphi, a circumstance which adds much to the awful gran¬ 
deur of the situation. The imagination is concentrated upon this wild 
spot, which the ancients supposed to be situated in the Oenlre of the 
world. It seernB remarkable, that most temples where prophecy or 
any other supernatual gills were pretended to be exercised, are placed 
in the recesses of woods and forests, 'br in retired places among the 
mountains, where the soul Is subdued by the overpowering awfulnes# 
of the surrounding nature. The Christian places of pilgrimage, which 
contain^ miraculous images, are generally also found in such secluded 
spots. 
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' The ‘fi^nt to the Catabothra is tabuing; it took me two hours to 
reach it, being accompaiiied by a guide. It presents itself like a sub¬ 
terraneous temple, being of considerable length, and over-arched by the 
rock. No remains of sculpture, nor ahy fragments of antiquity, are found 
in the cavern. At a small (Jistance is the spring of this Castalian Water. 

At the time I was at Delphi it was the refuge of a number of per¬ 
sona from Thebes, Livadia, and Salona. The inhabitants bad just 
completed their vintage, for the grapes ripen much later in Phocis than 
in Attica Bmotia, the climate being bidre cold and rough, in conse¬ 
quence of the elevation of the country. This rendered the place very 
lively^II number of persons being engaged in carrying the grapes from 
the viricyards to the press. I remarked many handsome faces among 
the women, who wear a different dress from those of Attica, and have ^ 
a greater appearance of health. The people of Delphi did not seem 
to apprehend any danger from the Turks, because the situation of their 
village facilitates its defence; nor did they appear to possess any 
correct information about the state of affairs. After having remained 
there several days, news came very unexpectedly, that the Turks were 
advancing upon Salona. Being obliged to pass Salona on the way to 
Missolonghi, I thought proper to leave Delphi immediately, and arrived 
at Salonn after three hours walk. I passed through Chryso, the an¬ 
cient Crissa, about a league from DdlpM*, where I met a number of 
people, }vho had left Salona the same morning. All the vessels and 
fishing boats were engaged in taking fugitives over to the Morea. The 
houses were quite deserted at Salona; almost all the women and chil¬ 
dren had fled to the mountains; and some hundred soldiers occupied 
the town and the castle, which was in a very, dilapidated state; at the 
head of them was Captain Panourias, an old klephtes or robber, whose 
highest recommendation was, that he had been engaged in warfare 
against the Turks for above thirty years. Some soldiers I met in 
the streets conducted me before him, and after having satisfied him on 
the dbjectof my journey, he inquired about the-jstate of affairs in Attica. 

This circumstance may give an idea of the Military organization of 
Greece at that time, when a captain expected to obtain important in¬ 
formation from a rambling traveller. He complained in my presence 
bitterly of Captain Odysseus, who, he said, employed his time in repair¬ 
ing the Acropolis of Athens instead of meeting the Turks in the field. 
He attributed the advance of the Turks upon Salona to the indolence 
of the troops under tlie command of Odysseus, and his subalterns. 
Towards evening orders were given by Panourias, to a division of his 
troops, to set out in order to occupy a mountain defile, or derweni, 
which it was apprehended the Turks would attack early the following 
morning. If they succeeded in forcing that position, all further resist¬ 
ance became useless, and Salona must fall into the hafids of the Turks. 

1 walked up to the castle, which yet contains ruins of the ancient 
Amphissa, the chief town of Bocris, which stood upon the site of Sa- 
ibhai* Some Turkish prisoners, whose lives bad been spared hitherto, 
werti killed before my eyes, by the infuriated soldiers. After sunset 
Captain Panourias left the town himself, with his chosen follotvers, in 
Order toJbin his troops at the derweni. From that moment the 
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ftision In the town was fnprhtfnl; the soldiers, who remained*behind, 
broke open the houses, and plundered every tiling that was left. 
Abundance of wine was in the thwn, almost all the casks havin^^ been 
filled during the vintage. A wild scene of revelry commenced before 
midnight, and no vestige of subordination i^mained. Some soldiers, 
who had come from Kravari, which is the district of the ancient L{>cri 
Ozoia% were preparing to set uut^for their native villages, and I begged 
to join them, as they took the road to Lidoriki, where I intended 
to go myself. They readily coAsenied; and we left Suloria^ after mid¬ 
night. Immediately on leaving Salona there is a long ascent, for 
Saloiia is situated in the hollow of a valley which extends to the gulf 
of Corinth, and at the opposite end of it. We walked the whole night 
over a rugged mountainous road, having loaded two mules with our 
luggage. We reached Lidoriki at ten o'clock iii.ihc morning, its dis¬ 
tance from Salona being eiglit leagues. The few houses of Lidoriki 
were filled with people, fugitives from all parts. To my great surprise, 

I met there a number of persons coining from the neighbourhood of 
Missolonghi, wlio informed me that the Turks were advancing upon that 
place, and staled that they intanded to take refuge at Salona. TJiey 
appeared equally surprised, wlien we communicated to them the news 
we brought from Salona, We remained at Lidoriki the remainder 
of the day; and before eveninjr (fibers arrived, who had left Salona 
after us, who brought information that the Turks had forced J.he der- 
weni; and next, that they had arrived at Salona, burnt the greater part 
of the town, and murdered all they found there, I still hoped to be able 
to reach Missolonghi, and was glad to continue my journey during a part 
of the night and the following day, with my companions ofCravari. The 
whole country through which we passed is mountainous, woody, and 
extremely wiki and thinly peopled. Before 1 separated from my com¬ 
panions they begged me to open my knapsack, which I did. It con¬ 
tained few articles that pleased them, but they condescended to accept 
a Turkish golden embroidered handkerchief, which I had intended to 
take to Europe us a specimen of 'furkish workmaushij}, and gallantly 
returned me the remainder. To object to their selection wovild, of 
course, have been as useless as it might have been daiigertms. 

The third day I arrived on the banks of the Fidari, the ancient 
Evciius. I could not discover a single house or chanie. The river 
was swoln, and almost impassable, from the quantity of rain which had 
fallen the preceding day. I passed the night in a wretched hut, called 
calybe, wliich the Greeks can make up anywhere in the course of a 
day. They use for this purpose theVeeds which grow so exuberantly, 
and to an astonishing height. They shew' great skill in constructing 
tliese huts, which resemble tents, and contain Just tlie same space as 
tents usually d«. This calybe belonged tc/*goathcrds, who treated 
me hospitably with cheese and olives, of which I made my supper. I 
felt little inclined to sleep, because the itight was cold; and 1 continued 
smoking my pipe till midnight. Now and then I walked out of the 
huti and I shall never forget the magnificent midnight scenery on the 
banks ^>f the Fidari. Innumerable stars brigtiteiiing the sky; some 
passing clouds throwing their wandering shadows over the moua^ * 
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tains, forasts, and the waters of the river, which rolled Ua impetuoug 
waves—the stillness and repose of nature around us,—all this left a 
deep impression on my imagination. * In such moments of oontempla* 
tion I could hardly believe that f lived in a country ravaged by war, 
whilst my soul was driAking the delights of profound peace. My 
recollection went back to the days, when the banks of the river were 
adorned by the buildings of ancient Calydon, and 1 could fancy Dio- 
medes hunting the wild boar througn the neighbouring forests. The 
goatherds.slept in the hut as soundly as if they had never heard of an 
enemy threatening their flocks and their lives. At intervals I also 
laid myself down on the ground, and covered myself with my cloak ; 
but the beauty of the night did not allow me any rest, and more than 
a dozen times I rose again ; and when the goatherds awoke in the 
morning they found me already walking on the banks of tlie river. 
They procured me some ffesh milk, and one of them assisted me in 
passing the river. He gave me a strong pole, twice as long as my 
body, to support myself against the water, sounded the way before me, 
and led me safely to the opposite bank. The water frequently 
reached to the neck, but the luggage on my back served as a coun¬ 
terpoise against its impetuosity. The Fidari has an extensive bed, 
and its overflow causes frequently great devastations: it took us above 
half an hour to pass it. Prom th^' binks of the Fidari I continued 
my journey toward Missolonghi, walking a whole day through the 
woods, where I met some hundrede of fugitive families from the vil¬ 
lages, which the Turks had burnt successively as they advanced upon 
Missolonghi. It was most distressing to sect a whole population 
driven, at the approach of winter, almost without food, to the forests, 
where they were in imminent danger of perishing from cold or hunger. 
The news I brought of the taking of Salona by the Turks doubled 
their despair. They appeared to doifot whether I should succeed in 
reaching Missolonghi. I arrived, however, that evening safely at 
Bochori, three leagues distant from Missolonghi, and the following 
morning I entered the town eurlj^, in the company of some soldiers who 
came to reinforce the garrison, which was commanded by the valiant 
Souliot captain, Marco Botzari. 

On the second clay after my arrival the Turks approached from 
Anatolico; and after an unsuccessful attempt to maintain the last 
position which defended Missolonghi, Marco Botzari shut himself up 
within the town, and closed the gates. The Turks spread themselves 
over the plain of Missolonghi, an^d presented, in their gaudy attire, a 
most interesting spectacle. Their army amounted to 4000 men, 
cavalry and infantry, commanded by Omer Pasha. The siege began 
on the 5th of November 1822, and lasted till Christmas, when, after 
a desperate assault, the Turks wer^ forced by Marco Botzari to retreat 
upon Arta, with the loss of all their ammunition, baggage, and the 
greater part of their men. Marfro Botzari, the hero of Missolonghi, was 
a short man, like all the Souliots, but of a strong and compact frame; 
rather pftle in the face, with a serious and thoughtful cast of f|8ture8. 
His Albaoese dress was simple and unostentatious. He sptdce little^ 
tend in a meek tone of voice, and whenever he was not at the head of 
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bis fioldiers, he resembled more a martyr than a hero. But his conn" 
tenance brightened in the face of battle* or at the approach of danger; 
and thctt his whole person bespoke unbending courage and determi¬ 
nation. Marco Botzari, and Caiiajris the sailor, who burnt the Turkish 
frigate at Scio, are the two greatest me^ which the revolution of 
Greece has produced. * 


THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST * 

In these days of scepticism and scrutinizing, it may appear no easy 
matter to diffuse a belief in the existence of a universal elixir, capable 
of arresting or retarding the wane of life, so 'that ‘ youth,* as the 
scriplures teautifully express it, shall be ‘Renewed like the eagle’s.’ 
Yet, that such nn elixir not only exists, but may be procured with small 
difficulty and at little expense, we think we can (upon premises 
granted) bring plausible argument to shew. We mean not to assert 
indeed that the wane of manhood may be brought back thereby tu the 
bloom of infancy, nt/r the decrepitude of age to the standard of 
adolescence; but it will—as we ^au aver upon the testimony of our 
own experience —impart a nfddier tint and a warmer glow to the 
blood,—enkindle a brighter expression in the eye,—and call up in the 
mind a train of thoughts fresh, liwely, beautiful, and rapturous— 

Such as youthful poets dream, 
oh summer's eve by haunted stream. 

The elixir we allude to, is the study of nature—embracing the whole 
range of the visible creation from the almost invisible mite, to the huge 
leviathan who rnaketh the deep boil like a pot;—from the hyssop that 
groweth on the wall, to the cedar of Lebanon;—from the dew-drop, 
to the broad thunder-cloud that o’ercanopies the horizon ;—and from 
the grain of sand on the seashore, Jo the planet which hangs self- 
balanced in the empyrean. This study is as inexhaustible as it is de¬ 
lightful ; it never tires, because it is always new,—and, what is more, 
it can be pursued in all circumstances and in all places ; for exam|defi 
are not wanting to prove that even in the crowded, city (witness Mr. 
(leorge’s investigation of dry-rot), and, still more wonderful, in the 
narrow prison cell (witness Trenck’s tame mice and musical spiders)— 
the study of nature has been pursued with no less ardour than in the 
woods and fields—where to the enthasiastic naturalist 

Not a breeze 

Flies o*er the meadow,—not a cloud imbilws 
The setting sun’s effulgence,—not a strain 
all the tenants oi'jhe warbling shade 
Ascends, bat whence the bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure. » 

If it be granted, therefore, that the pleasures of childhood are more 
exquisite and contain less alloy than those of riper years, it must be 
becaus^then every thing appears new and robed in all the fresh beau- 

* Murray—1 vol# Bmall 8vo. 
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tlftfli^f>^tnoyf--^herea9 in"adoieftceiio8t^^ .stiH :nu>re!ji]riBmnhood 
ftbdrdl^'ftgte^ whatever 4>&sfrequ^t}}r recurred, begins'to^ weftf the lar- 
iilsh of decay, or to be tinged with the^fading colours of »au-eet. That 
there miuds tuned to the quiet apathy of, reposing, like ima* 
giunry. gods of JEpicurus, ;^vithout a wish for a new feeling or a new 
idea, is no reason why Utose who ‘are not altogether of such olay’ 
should 

^Renounce the boundless store 
Which bounteous Nature to her vot’ries yields $ 

^ The warbling woo^nd^^the resounding shore— 

The pomp of groves, tli^'^amiture of li^ds^ 
that the genial ray ^fmprning gilds— 

And all that echoes to t^ song of Even. 

XtOoUing at the study of nature in this point of view,—as affording 
an endless successioU of ‘ever new delights’—such as charmed us in 
chi^ood when everything wore the array of beauty,—we think the 
position with which we set out must be abundantly manifest; and 
with such a volume as ‘The Journal of a Naturalist’ to corrohoraie our 
arguments, we may hold out to all those whom we can persuade to 
exaiuiiie the marvellous contrivances 'and mechanism of the things 
an^nd them, a countless succession of nev.^ pleasures, which, like 
Anacreon’s cupids, become the sour<j5s of myriads more. 

The materials indeed are altogether exhaustless in the chemistry of 
the atmtDsphere with its clouds and the dew, in the structure of rocks 
and the formation of soils, in the varied machinery of the vegetable 
tribes, and the philosophy of the animal population in the earth, the air, 
and the Waters. Into all these subjects our author has entered, with 
a ;sea.l as, buoyant and fervid as that of a boy just let loose from school 
for the faster hplydays, ivben he rushes through brake and wood, and 
pries into every bush in search of birds’ nests; and yet, if we are,not 
misinformed, he is considerably advanced into the vale of years. The 
autl^or of this pleasing book, we have been told, is John Leonard 
Knapp, Esq„F. L. S., of Alverston Tbornburyj^neur Bristol, previously 
well known among naturalists, by a splendid work on British Grasses, 
entitled ‘ Gramina Britaiinica.’ By theVork before us, he is certain, 
we think, to become as universally known among general readers as 
he has long been among scientific botanists; for he has proved him¬ 
self to be not only an ingenious and original observer, but an eloquent 
and delightful writer: so that while his science is generally accurate, 
and sometimes profound, he displays admirable tact in selecting the 
points of a subject which shall ly? striking and intelligible to all„and 
no less* taste in embodying these in language. The great variety of 
his materials also indicates considerable skill, for he leaves tew topics 
untouched arnoiig those which have come within the range of his ob¬ 
servation—and such only he takej up—'the work beitig, in no sense of 
the word, a qotnpilation from books—(with which indeed he claims 
little acquaintance)—^biit a genuine personal narrative and record of 
m^p^nomena. In works prtrifessing to treat of natural history, we 

with anything riJiatmg to the Natural histoiy of,tnan,— 
thoiigfi p^Hitps this is the most interesting part of all; but it his riot 
been oveVI&oked by Mr, Khapp^^ who has intersperaed through his 
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\clkmef seremi curipuB pbriiculhrs mih resfvectto the peofile in his 
vicinity. We Mreire much pleased, for example^ with the foilowin^f iMi 
of rurtil economy, in the euliivetiop of potatoes:'*-^ * 

Our land is variously rented for this culture; but perhajjs eight ^unds p!rf 
acre Btte hgenwal standard: the farmer gives it two plougmi^s,'finae'man»]^ 
and pays the tithe ; the seed is found, and all tfte labour m and out iapei?i*t' 
formed bv the renter; or the farmer, in lieu of aiw rent, receives half . 
crop. The returns to the labourer aro always ample, when conducted with 
any thing like discretion; and the emolument to the farmer is also quite suf- 
fitienl, as, beside the rent, he is paidVor the manuring his land for succeed- 
ing crop, be it wheat or barley; hence land is always to be obtained by the 
cotter, upon application. We have » marked instance in the year 182$ how 
little we can predict what the product of this crop wUl be, or the change that 
alterationof weather may effect; for after the drought of the summer, after 
oiu: apprehensions, our dismay (for the loss of this root is a very serious cala¬ 
mity), the produce of potatoes was generally fair, in places abundant; namy 
acres yielding full eighty sacks; which, at the digging out price of 6*, 
sack, gave a clear profit to the labourer of 11/. 7s. 6i per acre! But at any 
rate it gives infinite comfort to the poor man, \yhicn no other article can 
equally do, and a plentiful subsistence, when grain would be poverty and 
want. The injudicious manner, in which some farmers have lei their land, 
lias certainly, under old ^cts of parliament, bi'ought many families into a 
parish; but we have very few instances, where a potato-land renter to'1^ 
extent is supported by the parish. Jin this village a very large portion of our 
peasantry inhabit their own cottages, the greater number of which have been 
obtained by their industry, and the successful culture of this root. The 
ting in and out of the crop is solely p^ormed by the cotter and his fanuly 
a child drops a set in the dibble-hole or tlie trench made by the latlier, ttie 
wife with her hoe covering it up; and in harvesting all the family are in ac- 
' tion ; the baby is wrapped up when asleep in its mother's cloalc, and laid 
under the shelter of some hedge, and the digging, picking, and conveying to 
the great store heap commences; a primitive occupation and cotfimunHy of 
labour, that I believe no other article admits of, or affords. 

A mode of cultivating tlie potatoe somewhat similar obtains , in , 
Scotland, of which an iq^restiug accqunt is given by the Rev- Mr. . 
Harley, of Sorn, Ayrshire, in Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of ” 
that parish. We have not the book at hand to refer to, but,the prac¬ 
tice is for each villager to rent from a neighbouring farmer as mnch 
land as he wants for the supply of his family, for which be pays so 
much per fall or perch. In some cases the villager finds manure# seed, 
and labour; the farmer having nothing to do with the'crop: in,others, 
the farmer ploughs the land, carts the manure, forms drijls ready to^ 
receive manure and cuttings, and wheq these are done by the villager, 
the farmer covers in the drills with the plough. All hoeing and weed* 
ing are performed during summer by the villager, but the farmer agaln^ 
assists him with the plough to take up the crop., In the 
the principal part »)f , the labour is done by the spade, and the 
usually parcelled out into lots laid out in ridges; ki the seeqpd^ Iftie 
lots are in long drills, usually one, two, br three of wbi^ rented 
by an individual, according to the supply wanted % or as 

he can produce manure. It becomes, therefore, an imbd^nt matter 
for n villager to attend to ibis, and some whp are pareiid in eolleciiug 
vegetable refuse to mix with their coal aehes, w^l, in tbe^ course of a 
-Mav,1829. 2M ^ 
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year, make ireLle the quantity of good manure, than those who are 
careless. At Catrine, in the above parish, there is an extensive cotton 
factory, where the usual close coniiiieizient and long hours are kept up; 
but in consecjuencc of almost all the workmen and their families em¬ 
ployed in the factory cultivating their own potatoes in the manner above 
described, ill-health is iK^uch less common among them tluin in public 
works, where so beneficial a combination of rural with mechanical la¬ 
bour is unknown. There is one disadvantage : holydays are unknown in 
Scotland, with the exception of new-yearis day and the king’s birth-day, 
and the rigidity of Presbyterian discipline will not permit the gathering 
of a weed or the lifting of a hoe on Sunday; so that the cotton spin- 
nei’Jt are obliged to attend to their f)otatoe crops in the evenings after 
working hours. 

As our author had previously acquired a reputation for botanical 
knowledge, we antici|)aled that the portion of his journal devoted to 
tldfi department would i)pt be the least interesting; and we confess 
that, so lar from being disappointed in this, he has exceeded our ex¬ 
pectations, not in the mere technology of names, which it requires 
only a mechanical memory to parrot,—but in original and beautiful 
remarks, the following for example, on the prevalence of yellow co¬ 
lours in spring flowers: * 

We have no colour so easily prodiur'd ps this is; and it is equally remark¬ 
able, that, amidst all the varieti hues of spring, yellow is the most predomi¬ 
nant is our wild and cultured plants. The primrose, cowslip, pilewort, 
globe-flower, butter-cup, cherloek, ci3ocus, all the cabbage tribe, the dande¬ 
lions, appear in this dress. The very flrst butterfly, that will 

aloft repair, 

And sport, and flutter in the fields of air/* 

is the sulphur butterfly (gonepteryx rliamni), which in the bright sunny 
mornings of March we so often see under the warm hedge, or by the side of 
some sheltered copse, undulating and vibrating like the petal of a ))rimrose 
in the breeze. The blossoms of many of our plants afford for the decoration 
of the fair a vast variety of colours and intermediate tints ; but they are all 
of them, or nearly so, inconstant or fugitive before the light of the sun, or 
mutable in the clanipness of the air, except those obtained from yellow 
flowci*s ; circumstances may vary the shade, but yet it is mostly permanent. 
Yellow is again the livery of autumn, in all the sliades of ochre and of orange; 
the sore and yellow leaf” becomes the general cast of the .season, the sober 
hrovm comes next, and then decay. 

Ills theory, we may remark, has led him into the mistake of con¬ 
sidering the sulphur butterfly as “ the very first;*' for both the tortoise 
shell and the peacock (Vanessa^'uriicaii and V, loy) often if not always 
jirecccle it*; (we have seen the peacock in January;) and upon these 
there is not a tint of yellow. 

As botany has, since the lime of Linna?u3, become almost exclu¬ 
sively a science of names, we cculd not but admire the way in which 
our author has taken notice of the common up|)elIations of plants, 
many of which are now obsolete, or at least becoming so. 

Modern science may wrap up tlie meaning of its epithets in Greek and 
terms; but in very many cases tliey are the mere translatiofls of these 

• See Companion to the. Almanac for lfl29, page 33. 
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despised “ old, vulgar names." What pleasure it must Iiave afforded the 
]) 0 or sufferer in body or in limb,—what confidence he must have fell forre- 
jii'f, wlienhe knew that the ^ootl neii>;hboui' who came to bathe his w’ounds, 
or fts*iuai;e his inward torments, brought with him such things as “ all-heal, 
t)reaI{-stone, bruise-wort, gout-w'oed, fever-few" ,(fugio,) and twenty other 
siicli comfortable mitigators of his afflictions: why their very names would 
iilmost ciiiirm away the sense of pain! The modern recipe contains no such 
icHiis of comfortable assurance: its meanings are all dark to the sufferer;- 
ds influenc-e unknown. And then the*good herbalist of old professed to have 
plants which were “ all goodthey could assuage anger \yy their loose¬ 
strife they had “ honesty, truclove, and heartsease." The cay?nnes, the 
s(»ys, the catchups, and extratropical pondiments of these days, were no} re- 
((uirt'd, when the next thicket would produce poor man’s pepper, sauce 
nlono, and hedgo-muslardand the w^oods and wilds around, when they 
yielded such delicate viands as “fat hen, ]ambs-(|uarfcrs, way-bread, butter 
and eggs, with codlins and cream," afforded no despicable bill of fare. No 
one ever yet tliought of accusing our old simplers of the vice of avarice, or 
love of lucre; yet their “ thrift" is always to be seen: we have their humble 
“ pennyworth, hcih twopence, moneywort, silverweed, and gold of pleasure." 
AVc may smile, perhaps, at the cognomens, or the commemorations of friend- 
slups, or of worth, recorded by the old simplers, at their herbs, “ JJennet, 
liobert, Christopher, Gerard, or Hosilhut do the names so bestowed by 
inoderh science read belfer, or sound better? it has " Lightfootia, Lap^- 
rousia, Heduigia, Schkuhria, Scheuebzeriaand surely we may admit, m 
(Mimmon benevolence, such partia'Aties as “ good King Henry, sweet Wil- 
luuu, sweet Marjory, sweet Cicely, Lettuce, Mary Gold, and Rose/’ /fhere 
me ejiithels, however, so very extraordyiary, that we must consider them e» 
mere perversions, or at least incapable of explanation at this period. The 
ferins of modern science waver daily; names undergo an annual change, 
fade with the leaf, and give place to others; but the ancient terras, which 
some may ridicule, have remained for centuries, and will yet remain till 
nature is swallowed uj) by art. No; let our ancient herbalists, ** a grave 
and whiskered race, ” retain the honours due to their labours, which were 
im*st needful and important ones at those periods: by them were many of 
1]ie casualties nnd snllerings of man and beast relieved ; and by aid of per¬ 
severance, better constitutions to act upon, and faith to operate, than we pos¬ 
sess, they probably eifected cures, which we modems should fail to aeeom^ 
plish if atlempled. 

Our author has given an excellent, and in many respects an original 
account of the mole, to which we heg leave to add one or two cir- 
cumstunees which have occurred to ourselves. It has been frequently 
irmui’ked, that though moles are partial to fields within the reach of 
water, they like to have their galleries in dry banks, or the more elc- 
Valc<l parts of fields, where tliey are n^t in danger of bciiig flooded, 
it is not unlikely, indeed, that it is to the great humidity of the climate we 
ought to refer the want of moles in Ireland, lie this as it may, we recently 
nittwith a striking instance of contrivance in the mole to aflbrd a 
])roiection from nMJisture. In the woods adjoining Shooteris HiH, 
there are considerable patches of swampy ground, which are partially 
flooded in winter. On passing near one*of these swarnps, wc Were 
struck with the unusual size of a mole-hill, which we at first imagined 
Ui be an ant’s nest. It was indeed a singular locality for a mole-hill, 
niolcfl bei^g seldom foimd in woo<Is, and much seldomef in swamps; 
—hut though it was as large as six ordinary mole-bills, (here ccmld 
ho no doubt that it was one. Upon removing a portion of tlic upper layer 
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of the mouldy the reason of its extraordinary elevation wa^ at once ex¬ 
plained; a circular gallery having' been constructed on the highest 
part of the mound, and covered only by abouttwo inches' depth of mould. 
As this gallery was at least two fi^et above the level of the swamp, it 
was out of the reach 6f any common inundation; and it appeared 
evident to us that it had been reared for this very purpose. We do not 
recollect of meeting with any similar fact recorded of the mole. 

Another circumstance recently observed by us serves to illustrate 
Mr. Knapp’s idea of the extraordinary acuteness of smell in the mole. 
He tells U8 that it will hunt for worms in the richest parts of a field 
or on the edges of a dung-heap, to which it must be guided by the 
smell. Now we accidentally discovered thatyou/ig moles almost in¬ 
variably find their way directly under the droppings of cows in a pas¬ 
ture, where of course* they meet with a more abundant supply of food 
than elsewhere. In one field we found the galleries of young moles under 
every dropping, and that without any earth thrown out from their 
excavations. What they had done with this we could not discover. 

The author seems very partial to the study of ornithology, and has 
enriched his volume with many valuable remarks upon birds. The 
following account of the magpie, however, by.no means agrees, with 
our own observation. 

The tall tangled hedgerow, the fir gfovj, or the old well-wooded enclosure, 
constiUite the delight of the magpie (corvus pica), as there alone Us large 
and dark nest has any chance of esgaping observation. We here annually 
deprive it of these asylums, and it leaves us; but it does not seem to l)e a 
bird that increases muoh any where. As it generally lays eight or ten eggs, 
and is a veiy waiy.and cunning creature, avoiding all appearance of danger, 
it might be supposed that it w^onld yearly become more numerous. Upon 
particular occasions we see a few of them collect; but tlie general spread 
IS diminished, and, as population advances, the few that escape will retire 
from the haunts and persecutions of man. 

On the contrary, it has always appeared to us to be no less partial to 
human neighbourhood than its* congener, the rook ; and so far from 
being a solitary, though it is certainly a shy and wary bird, we have 
never met with it excej»t near farm-houses. In the north almost every 
farm has Us denizen pair of mag'pies, which incubate in their hereditary 
nest on the old ash tree, year after year, and probably for ceptury after 
centujry, precisely like an hereditary colony of rooks. That the race 
does B^ot increase?, lias struck us frequently, for the several pgirs to 
which we have alluded, as remaining partial for years to a parftcular 
iree, seldom increase beyond tfi'cir original number. But this mgy 
partly aepounted for fr<»m the pugnacious sjiirit of the bird, which will 
not permit its kindred to form asettleiiieiit in its neighbourhood. 

We^knqw not, whether , the ma^lc was iuchuled by the. ancient 
Romans in , the term corvus, a# it is by modern Naturalist^ ; hut the 
■yiilgar univcrsallx Iqok upttn it as a bifcl of bad oipen, suppo.sing its 
Ijppgarance to lieto]veh death and other calamities, and particularly 
when more magpies than one are seen at the '4ame time. 

Our author haa ipacje umny beautiful remarks on the loipe^ and 
singing of birds, which’we are .strongly tempted fo ci^tr^ct entirely ; 
but We ca« ]room only for the following^ 
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The smp;i\i’g <Df ttioSt birds seems entirely a spot^taneous effiision, pro¬ 
duced by no exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation of 
lluquirts of action. In certain seasofls and weather, the nightingale sings all 
dayj and most part of the night; and Ve never obseiwe that the powers of 
song are weaker, or that ihe notes become harfh and unfiinable, after all 
these hours of practice. The song thrush, iu a mild moist April, will cont- 
nience his tune early in the morning, pipe unceasingly through the day, yet, 
at the close of eve, when he retires to«-est, there is no obvious decay Of hiis 
musical powers, or any sensible etfyrt required to continue his harmony to 
the last. Birds of one species sing in general very like each other# with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of execution. Some counties may produce finer songsters, but 
without great variation in the notes. • In the thrush, however, it is rentfark- 
ablc that there seems to be no regular notes, each individual piping a vo¬ 
luntary of his own. Their voices may always be distinguished amid the 
choristers of the copse, yet. some one performer will more particularly en¬ 
gage attention by a peculiar modulation or tune; and should several stations 
of these birds be visited in the same morning, fe*v' or none probably will b6 
found to preserve the same round of notes; whatever is uttered seeming the 
etfvisioh of the moment. At times a strain will break oiit perfectly unlike 
any pt*eeeding utterance, and we may wait a long time without noticing any 
roiielition of it. Harsh, strained, and tense, as the notes of this bird are, yet 
they are pleasing from tlieir variety- The voice of the blackbird is infinit^y 
more mellow, but has much less variety, compass, or execution; and he too 
conmiences his carols witli the light, persevering from hour to hour 

without effort, or any sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo wearies us 
throughout some long May morning with the unceasing monotony of its 
song; and, though there are others as Vociferous, yet it is the only bird 1 
know, that seems to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Little ex¬ 
ertion as the few notes it makes nse of seem to require, yet, by the middle 
or end of June, it loses its uttci ance, becomes hoarse, and ceases from any 
further essay. 


With respect to the singing of birds in the night, we may remark 
that there are many more night songsters tlian has been commonly 
imagined. The nightingale has usually engrossed all the praise; but 
besides it, we have observed the reed-sjparrow, the wood-lark, the sky¬ 
lark, the white-throat, ahd the w^ater-ousel, sing at most hours of the 
night. The inock-birds also, both that of our own country (sylvia 
svbcaria) and the celebrated American mimic of the grove, may be 


added to the number. A species of finch (laxia ejwctcator, Linn.) 
common in the pine forests of Hudson's bay, aiidsometime.sseeninthc 
North of Scotland, enlivens the summer nights with its song. Jt is no 
uncommon occurrence for the canal^y, the song-thrush, and other 
species, when kept in cages, t6 sing h^the night, particularly when the 
room in which they are is well lighted ; and it may be remarked, that 
all niglit-sbhg birds are partial to the moon,—a circumstance well 
known ib America, where the night-hunter is rOused from his bed or 
his bottle by the ntocking bird, heraUyng with its loud notes the rising 
of the moon. I’d this Catalogue wc mav likewise sulijoin the land-rail 
or corn-crake (rdlbis crcj?), the partridge, grbuse, and gfulnea-fowl, 
which, though they cannot be said to sing, utter their peculiar ciics 
in the nijht. 

Many more species of birds, perhaps, fhaii'those wc have enu¬ 
merated, sing in the night, Cyptain Cook, whbn off the coast of New 
Zealand, says, “ We were charthed the whole night wflfti the spngs of 
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htnutncrnble species of birds, from the woods which beautify the ahori s 
of this unfrequented island.” (/.) A very anomalous 
instance of a bird singinf^ in the nif^hf, fell under our observation on the 
6(h of Apnl, 1811. Al)Out ten o’clock at night ive heard ajiedge- 
sparrow (accentor 7nodutarls) go through its usual song more than a 
dozen times, faintly indeed, but very distinctly. The night was cold and 
frosty, but might it not be that little musician was dreaming of 
Butnmer and sunshine? We have tlvJ poetical authority of Diyden fm 
making Kie conjecture, who says, 

,, i, The little birds iu drectms their songa r^at.*'— 

Indian Empcroi\ 

We were particularly struck with our author’s account of the thrush: 

« 

In the winter season, the common song thrush feeds sparingly upon the 
betties of the whitethorn, and the hedge fruits, but passes a great portion of its 
time at the bottoms of ditclios, socking for the smaller species of snails (helix 
hortensis, andhd.nemorali.s), which it draws out from the old stumps of the 
fence w ith unwearied perseverance, dashing their shells to pieces oh a stone; 
and wo frequently see it escaping from the hedge hank with its prize, whicli 
no little intimidation induces it to relinquish. The larger kind at this season 
are beyond its power readily to obtain; for, as the cold weather advances, 
they congregate in clusters behind so^e old tree, or against a sheltered w^ull, 
fixing the openings of their shells agaiifit each other, or on the subf^tance 
beneatb, and adhering so firmly in a mass, that the thrush cannot by any 
means draw them wholly, or singly, from their asylum. In the warmer 
portion of the year they rest separate, and adhere but slightly; and should 
the summer be a dry one, the bird makes , ample amends for the disappoint¬ 
ment in winter, intrudes its bill under the margin of the opening, detaclics 
them from their hold, and destroys them in great numbers. In the summers 
of 1825 and 1826, both hot and dry ones, necessity rendered the thrush un¬ 
usually assiduous in its pursuits; and every large stone in the lane, or undei* 
the old hedge, w’as strewed with the fragments of its ban(juet. This has 
more than once reminded me of the fable of the “ Four Bulls;'’ united in¬ 
vincible, when separated an easy prey: but, with the exception of this season, 
and this bird, I know no casualty to which the garden snail is exposed. 

With respect to the shell of the snail we may remark, that when il 
Is injured, or broken, the animal soon repairs the breach by means of 
its mantle or collar, from the fluid produced, by which the shell is 
originally formed. It is a very amusing, instrnctivc, and by no moans 
a cruel experiment, to watch tli^ manner in which a snail re])airs its 
broken shell, by passing the mantle repeatedly over the breach, and 
leaving at each movement a q«nntity of mucus to harden in the air. 
To vary the experiment, a portion of the shell may be broken, as far 
out of reach of the mantle as may be, such as in the last whorl but 
one ; when it will be seen to pass out the foot to make room for the 
mantle being drawn np sufficiently high into the ^shell to reach the 
part which has been injured^ If the experirnentfr be made upon tlu; 

V snail-shells with coloured bands, (Helix nemorali^, ^'c.) it may be 
remarked, that the mantle is banded in a siinilat manner, the several 
bunds secreting oacii its peculiarly coloured rnaleria!. t 

St. Jerome beanti idly remarks, that “ it is not only in the rreatiou 
of the heavens, of the earth, of the sun, of the sea, of elephautH, 
camel8, horseSi oxen, leopards, beara, and lions, that the power of 
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♦be CVentor is rendered wonderful; for he appears nof less nullity in 
the production of tlic smallest,aiiimaN, such as ants, flies, ^-nats, 
worms, and other insects, whiih arw much belter known to us by 
than by name.” (Hieronym, ad He.Hdor. Epiiaph,) This could not 
be more strikingly illustrated than in the icoiiomy and structure of 
the little water insect usually culled the whirlwij^, of which our author 
fives the following* account:— » 

Water, ^uiet, still water, afFords*ii place of action to a very iuuusin<? litllc 
follow (ijyrinus natalorl. wliich about the month of April, it thoS,voather b« 
toleraldy mild, we see gamboling upon the surfvico of 1 ho sholicrcd pool; and 
every schoolboy, whohas angled for a minnow in the bi’ook, is well :u*(pihinled 
with this merry swimmer in his shining Idack jacket. Retiring in Ihi* autuuin, 
and reposing all the winter in the mud at the bottom of the pond, it awakens 
in tlie sjiring, rises to the surface, a.nif coimnences its summer sports, 'fhey 
associate in small parlies often or a dozen, near the bank, where some little 
projection forms a bay, or renders the water paificularly tranquil; and here 
they will circle round each other wdthout contention, each in his spliere, and 
Avith no apparent object, from morning until night, with great sprightliness and 
animation; and so lightly dotlu*y move on the fluid, as to form only some 
faint and transient circles on its surface. Very fond of society, we seldom see 
them alone, or, if partedfiy accident, they soon rejoin their busy companions. 
()nepool commonly affords space for the anuisemeiit of several ]);irties; yet 
they do not unite, or contend, l)ut»pelflform tlieir cheerful cii clings in separate 
family associations. If we interfere with their irierrimeul, tlicy seem greatly 
alarmed, disperse, or dive to the bottom, where their fears shortly subside, us 
we soon again see our little merry friends gamboling as before. This plain, 
tiny, gliding water flea, seems a very unlikely creature to arrest our young 
attentions; Imt the hoy with his angle has not often much to engage his 
notice, and the social, active parties of this nimble swimmer, presc'iiling 
themselves at these periods of vacancy, become insensibly familiar to his 
sight, and by many of us are not observed in after life without recalling 
former hours, scenes of perhaps less anxious days. 

As Mr. Knafip has taken uo notice of a circumstance which wc 
consider the most remarkable in this insect, we shall endeavour tu 


sn])])ly his oinis.sion. Land animals wee indifferently under water, ami 
atpiatic animals imperfectly in air; and an animal with an eye equally 
filled for seeing iu water and in air, can have, on account of the great 
<li|Iereuce of tlie mediums, but imperfect vision in either. The insect 
just alluded to, in order to obviate this difficulty, is fnrnislied with 
two sets of eyes, one pair being placed on the crown of the head for 
seeing in water. As itswims half submerged, the latter pair must be 
very useful iu warning the insect of approaching* danger fiom fishes, 
&i*., below, and from being surprised froin above, their great 
quickness of sight being quite surprising, as they dive with the rii- 
pidity of lightning when an idle boy, or an eager entomologist, attempl^i 
to disturb their eoccntrlc dances. * 

Though the greater portion of th? volume is devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of animals, the autlior does* not cwifine himself to sys- 
tiMTialic regularity in this respect, but makes occasional excursions into 
other departments. The following remarks, for example, on tlie 
spolting*of fruits and leaves, which occur near the end of Ihc voluinc, 
are no less origiuul than interesting;— 

Our apples in some years are more inclined to become spotted tliau in 
olhers, from causes not quite obvious, us moist summers do not occasion il 
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more decidedly than dry. Particular sorts are more subject to these dark 
markings than others. The rusept, thpi^gh a rough-coated fruit, seems ex¬ 
empt fVom spots; vhereas some of thd smooth*rinded ones, especially llu* 
pearmain, are invariably disfigured wfth them. These marks appear to be an 
wcidium, which we frequency find to be perfectly-matured, the centre oc¬ 
cupied with minute, powcleiy capsules, having burst through their epidermis, 
or coveringj.which hangs in fragments round the margin. This aecidium ap¬ 
parently derives Us nutriment from the apjjle; for immediately round the 
verge of the spot tlie skin becomes wrinl^ed in consequence of the juices be- 
jng drawn* off by the fungus. In most cases the presence of plants of this 
nature is symptomalic of decay; but in this instance find an exception to 
a pretty g&jfe*al Effect, for the decay of the apple does not always commence 
at the ^otj which, does not even apparently confribute to it; for the whole 
fruit will shrivel up in lime by tlie escape of its juices without any decay 
by nmrtificalion. Though we are notii'lde always to ascertain the purposes 
of nature, yet. this httl^ cryptogamous plant affords a strong exarnple of her 
iiniifersaJ tendency lo,prodiv;rc. and every vegetable substance seems to afford 
a soil for her productions. We have even an agaric, with a bulbous root and 
downy pileus, that will spring from the smooth summit of anotherfa^ricus 
caseus), which has a uniform footstalk, though not of common occurrence, 
Tims n plant, that itself arises fi'om decay, is found to constitute a soil for 
another; and the termination of this chain of efficiency is hidden from 

Ifrit the leaves of many vegetables often become singularly spotted during 
some part of the summer, and such sprtshave not certainly been effected by 
the growth pf cryptogampus plant?, natural decay, or the punctures of in¬ 
sects, the usual agents in these cases. A very indifferent observer bfdhese 
things, in slroUing round his garden, must have remarked how uniformly and 
singularly thfe foliage of some of the varieties of the strawberry are spotted, 
knu corroded as it Were into little holes; whereas other kinds have seldom 
any of these marks visible on them. I have fancied, that these spottings 
were occasioned by the influence of solar heat: a shower of rain falls, small 
drops c<dlect and remain upon the le^f of the plant; the sun then , darts out, 
converting all these glpbujes of rajp into so many litUe lenses, convermng 
the rays, an(|^CDrchipg or burning a hple at the focus, I his conjecture lias 
been gather strengthened by observing, that iqioh certain sorts, the hautboy, 
alpine, ScC., the rain when it falls uniformiy wets the leaves, yet they do not 
become spMted; but the smooth lekvea of others*, roseberry, Caledonian,upon 
which it stands in A*ops, always become marked and perforated; hut what¬ 
ever may be the real caose thCise spottings, if the foliage be touched, by 
way of ran experiment, with the point o( a heated wire, after a few days 
they will present an appearance veiy similar t<p what i? naturally effected. 

Upon the whole W'e cannot’give'<Mr4 Knapp’s * Journal of a !Na- 
turalifit’ higher pniise than by saying, it is worthy of being a com¬ 
panion to ‘White’s Jiatiiral History of Selborne/ to which it is, in 
some respects, even superior. . ,. * 
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2rf.—^Tlie trial of Martin for Setting fire to York Minster, reported in 
the papers of to-day, furni&hes another very strong instance of the 
cruel absurdity, or rather the absurd cruelty, of not ullowilig the cptni- 
sel of ])ersons accused of felony to speak for them. Never,we do think, 
was there an arrangement so preposterous, and against which no in¬ 
terests call be in question, that continued so long. Neither does this 
arise from attention not having been drawn to jt. It has been brought 
forward several times in the House PfCohimons, and always negatived 
by a very considerable majority. And yet wb have never heard Word 
in the shape of argument against this undeniable right being conceded. 
If your property is at stake,—if you are accused of a misdemeanour,— 
here you may have ample us^stance from the gowned gentry at West¬ 
minster Hall: for /elony involving the severer punishments, tleath 
included, you must make your defence yourself. This has been said 
a thousand times, and a ikov^and times it should be repeated; it 
should constantly be dinged into the ears of the government and the 
legislature till the right is done. , 

People say that most of the accused are guilty—most, yes—but not 
all. They never can say that; and many is the case in which itmo- 
ceiit men have been convicted for want of a counsel to speak to evi¬ 
dence” to the jury: we know oursehes several such. In a complicnted 
case, it is imyiossible for a prisoner to do this ; it is very difficult often 
for a man of talent, with his mind at ease, and bred for the purpose, 
to make a story dear through a mass of intricate evidence! llien the 
old nonsense of the judge being the counsel of the prisoner^ He ought 
not to be, he is not, and he cannot* be. He ought not to fee, for it is 
his duty to see justice done—to fairly hold the balance between two 
statements, not to advocate one. He is not—because he feels this, 
and acts accordingly- And he cannot be—to innocent men especially, 
and we want to save ttm, not to screen the guilty—because how is he 
to know what the prisoner’s defence may be. He has the depositions 
.against him, and his own story if he has chanced to tell it ^before the 
magistrate, which he scarcely ever does in detail unless it be a confes¬ 
sion, because lie is always urged and even entreated not to go beyond 
a denial. How, then, is the judge to help him unless he has conned 
the matter over with him, which of course he never does. 

Again, othess say it would be worse for the prisoner if he had coun¬ 
sel, than if be h^d oat; for if lif cannot %ay anything it 

would make th^ jury convict at 

the prisoner is ^ilty, and it is right to convict. Wea>4'tllking 
of the innocent—3^, if you please, but still some. 

Sofine say, “ Oht recoftect what time it would take if a counsel were 
tu make a speech in every caseTime indeed! what is time for in d 
court of justice but to do justice* Thai, alone> is no argument at all. 
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But the instance which has more immediately recalled tliis subject 
to our memory almost extends this alre^y barbarous practice. Baron 
Hullock nearly g-oes so far as to all^w the counsel for the prosecution 
to disci^ss points of kw, w|(bout the prisoner’s advocate bein^ ]jer- 
initted to answer. On points of law he has hitherto been allowed to 
speak. The following ure the facts. Of course it was understood 
that the prisoner’s defence would be rented on insanity. Mr. Alderaon, 
On the part of the crown, accordingly cij;ed many cases in which the 
madness had not been considered of a qimlity, or exl^ibited under cir¬ 
cumstances, to protect the accused. To this coursii Mr. Brougham 
objected—very justly saying, “ that if ftie counsel for the prosecution 
stated these cases and their results, he ought on the part of the prisoner 
to be allowed to shew cases where different results were arrived 
at.** Mr. Baron Hullock ruled that there was no objection fo the 
casel^ whig stated, but thatjt was better not to ment-ioa the verdicts, 
which the counsel hud previously been adding. This exception is 
utterly futile!—the question was, how the judges had held the kWito 
be as applied to certain given Instances of insanity: whether 
the Juries in those cases had held the accused party’s mental state to 
come under those instances, could manifestly ha^e nothing to say to 
tJie prisoner at York. All the evil, as^gainst him, lay in the dicta of 
the judges. Mr. Aldersbn, accordingly, ^enl on citing case after case, 
as long a» he pleased;—and Mr. Brougham was not allowed to answer 
him. «• . 


If it were not that the law was held to be thus by a judge of the 
very iiigh reputation of Baron HuIlock, we really should be inclined 
to question the correctness of the decision ; we mean as to denying 
Mr. Brougham the'right to speak on the law. For the course Mr. 
Alderson took clearly made it a matter of law.—tFIe was not comment¬ 
ing on this case itself, but going into a history of the cases in which 
insanity had been held to be of a nature not fitting to exonerate the 
accused. Surely this, thus put, was a matter of law—and Mr. 
Brougham ought to have been heard, that he might cite cases tending 
the other way. 

At all events, be it law or not, it is manifestly the most extraordinary 
Injustice. No prisoner can be Buppo>sed to have a knovrledge of the 
reports, so as to be able to cite cases in answer to those brought for¬ 
ward by the counsel against him;—and in an instance where the de¬ 


fence brought forward was insanity, it is really bringing the iniquity of 
the system almost to an epigrammatic point 

We are quite certain all our nun-legal readers will feel strongly with 
us in this matter. We know that the general opinion of society is 
most decided as to the necesity of alteration.' Nay, we have met se¬ 
veral people of strong sensq afuj sqpnd tm&mng po(^ers, who, hof; 
buying ever been in a court of jufiitice, itKfM not for a ebn- 

i|t^rabte time, when we stated toe truth, Wbatf dot give the ’ ee- 
eiiscdithe same chance as the aCenser 

Wc really do not wotider at those who have hothiiigb^i|bj£^e and 
to guide tli^n thinkUig thus. We tri^^wlsb jnf^ 

member of th^ House of Commons. as 

has been ^fber subjects,^ !€ ^ are 
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» 

oonficlent tli« general tense of the country Would cause the bHl to puss 

before it otme to its third year. 

» 

lim ||i|ii npi«i 

23rd.-!—The public schools may be assured that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the public will no k>nger tolerate their present 
syaietn. With the exception of£ton, all these establishments are de¬ 
clining in point of numbers, an extreme extent—and Eton will not 
be able long to continue at ^ts present height^ if the existing order of 
things be not altered^ • 

We allude mOlrc particularly to the constant'exercise of tyranny, which 
the system of Paging causes* to exist, of the older boys over*the less, 
producing misery to the latter, aiid giving a selfish and unfeeling turn 
to the disposition of the former, which often affects the character for life. 
We could cite several inatancos of tyrannical eanduct, whinti have taken 
place within these few years, that would m§ke oiir readers’ flesh —- 

if wo were not withheld by the conviction that we might hurt individual 
fealing—and that of the injured party—*to a degree iWyond any general 
geod that could result from the facts being published. But all know 
that such things do occur, ttnd most have some particular instances 
within their knowledge. 

Our attention has been led to this subject just now, by the following 
statement in the Chronicle df tnis morning, with reference to an occur¬ 
rence at Westminster. • 

A most lamentable instanceof the hostile feeling in great schools hat 
occurred within these few days at Westminster School, in the melan¬ 
choly fate of Master Harrison, a youth of considerable attainments, 
about sixteen years of age, the son of a respectable tradesman (pawn¬ 
broker) in Wardour-street, Soho, and who boarded at Selcoek’s, in Dean's 
yard. About a fortnight since (according to the best inlbrmution) two 

of the King’s Scholars, named . . . and --, having cl^erished 

some grudge towards poor Harrison, threw a large stone at his head, 
whilst he was going to the school, which struck him with great violence 
^pon the bock of his skull, and nAit him bleeding to Mn Preston, the 
Second Master, who mentioned the circumstance immediately to Mr, 
Williamson,' the Head Master, then too much engaged to notice it at¬ 
tentively. By the direction of Mr. Preston, wlm was indignant at such 
outrageous conduct, medieal assistance was immediately obtained, 
and young Harrison was removed to 8t. George's Hospital, in order 
to be under the superintendence of his own brother, who is a surgeon 
at present walking that Hospital,^ Harrison, we are sorry to say, be¬ 
came worse, and he was removed to his father’s, at No. 95, Wammir- 
street, Soho, where hb at prestent remains, but is considered in great 
dangeif. JQa Tuesday it was currently repmted in Westmiiwter that 
Jie wua d^, tmt on inquiry at l^s fistber's we found the nia^ur wan 
^iwfbutid«,.^| thc^be was gradually getting worse, andthi^Mt little 
hope Wte i^tMftained of his recovery. The^onibs Mb assailants, wbo 
kraabwt«ev) 0 Bti|myaars >of age^ are still atlibeviy^atiddd not ap^tear to 
be impressed wiailboxidfichief they have doap. Harrison, it is stated, 
into Little white, imetiiVdiiag te 'atii understanding, 

0 r euatomi iho tostb bl^hwveiio i%b| to intiwde.^’ 

.u. TIfa statement, it tac)ecWrl?diiie3 parly injuitd. 
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Bot fitHl it is Impossible that he can have invented the,maitt Tact, that 
a Westminster boy has been wounded, to the danger ofhisl^, by tivo 
of his sohool-fellows. Nay, neither cafi it have been invented thfiit 
those who inflicted the wound are suflFered to remain at large. This 
lost fact we must consider very great disgrace to the authorities Of 
Westminster school. They must know that the law requires that 
where a party is injured, to the degree |hat his life is endangered, the 
inflictors of the injury should be taken into custody till the event be¬ 
comes decide^, and the circumstances of Ihe transaction be thoroughly 
ascertained. TJiat these boys can be suflTered to go at large re¬ 
flects also^upoAihe police, if the Master Of Westminster will not do his 
duty.. * 

It is clear to Us, that this unfortunate occurrence has arisen from that 
party spirit which exials*with regard to what at Westminster arc called 
Towii^Bbys and King’s Sch(^Iars.“ There, it is the contrary to Eton: 
thoagh'the distinction is not nearly so great, as between Colleger and 
Oppidan, in the estimation of the latter,—yet what there is, as 
understood, is rather the contrary way, namely, the King s Schola^|^|l 
some degree have the pas. This unfortunate lad Harrison seems to 
have entered a particular yard from which the Town Boys are ex¬ 
cluded ; and, accordingly, in the exact spirit of a public school, the 
King^s Scholars proceed to beat his bra^n^out. 

If* w e considered this a merely accidental occurrence, we should not 
say one word about it:—but we regard it as naturally springing from 
the principles of the Public Schools. And we shall never let slip an 
occasion of shewing the fruits of such a tree, as we consider we are 
doing a service to society in exposing the results of a system so 
directly contrary to all its best interests. 


24fA.—Wonders will never cease. Exeter Change is moved to Cha¬ 
ring Croiss: for that Mr. Cross’s Collection of animals will ever be 
called any tjiing else but Exeter Change, It is vain to suppose. We 
were passing the new Abode of the beasts yesterday evening, and we, 
were politely asked in to their dinner. We begged leave to decline the 
invitation ; and we did so from a feeling, which has long prevailed in 
Our mind, and which we ardently wish were general and strong— 
namely, that the very existence of such collections is an act of great 
cruelty. We do not allude to the treatment of the animals—but to the 
unavoidably fact of their confinement. We are thoroughly convinced 
that it is to these poor beasts far gre^\ter torture than to human beings, 
and it ia ctosiderably distant from a pleasure to them. But they have 
minds to'supply them with some substitute for the excitements of 
change of locality, though the mere physical restraint must be; roost 
irksome. Imprisonment is the puni^ment wc adjudge for many very 
heavy crimes, yet we never shut a man iip in a place in which he can 
scarcely turn—which is the case m most collections of animals—nay, 
what a few yards’ extent iu comparison with boundless wastes and 
forests?^ ■ . «•' 

^ WahAvehcAn, before how, ext^eedingW^ouc^ed by ga4lw bPp-U 
tiger, jt!istrf)le t’p turn in a narrbW den, aim^y reflS^^tihg upon ms nat^rid 
habits. Traiy d^Wt^fiiieihent reduce the fiercest spirit, or he Wdula 
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flie from its vain ebullitions. A tiger is accustomed to live in vast 
woods, iu;^ery hot cliuuitts—here he is kept in a band-box, in a cold 
one: all h1s habits are thoroughly destroyed, and it is a strong mutter 
of wpnder to us that his existence can continue. We , have pitied tlje 
tiger the more from the absurd prejudice which still exists among 
many, that a tiger is not to be felt for because he is treacherous and 
crueU This is not true, in fact, more than of the Hon, who is so ex¬ 
travagantly praised; but, eveiiMfit were, it is equally foolish and cruel 
to regard one animal less favourably than another, on account of the 
qualities he has received from the great hand of Nature. ^ 

We are far frbm running , into the extreme that man,^has .for 
useful purposes, the most just power over animal life. But under 
no circumstances has he any right to inflict needless pain. And the 
needlcssness of the misery inflicted upon these poor brutes is uude- 
niable. We do not, indeed, see that an intimate knowledgejof the 
habits of beasts in countries they do not inhabit is of much qser but if 
it were, we should not acquire them by these museums, as tbe ^iinals 
aCe pf necessity prevented from displaying apy of their natui;al propen¬ 
sities. As for mere curiosity, we think its gratification far too highly 
bought at such a ppcc as is paid for its indulgence in this instance. 

With regard to the study of this branch of natural history, it is 
scarcely at all advanced, iu,tin^ of its useful purposes, by having thesp 
animals encaged here. The true mode of studying them is as they 
are, in their own countries.—A ^collection of the observations of many, 
each animal being described by those who have habitually seen it in 
its natural state, woiifd make the best natural history in the world. 
How can they be duly judged of, poked here into a pen ? And, as to 
what they may become, so lodged, we cannot think we have any right 
so to lodge them for the sake of the experiment. 

Perhaps, the knowledge of the structure of some of these heasta may 
be of use in comparative anatomy. Very well; that is a legiUipate 
object. If it be useful—of which we have no knowledge on^ way or 
the other—'let a sufficiency be brought for that purpose.. But they are 
brought io live —and in the most miserable manner, for such, it must 
be to them. 


But birds!—^live birds!—Can any thing be so cruel as that ? If a 
bird be born in a cage, even then it is probable that the constant im¬ 
possibility of exercising that impulse which nature has given to the 
race, may be productive of pain. This we know not. But we do 
know What a bird which has been caught at its full growA must fee). 
A bird used to the green foliage, ^nd the briglit sun, and Uic fres)! anti 
cheerful air, must be exceedingly happy, truly, screwed up c^|ge jUi 
a room* The depriving U of the possibility of flying, is, OpnW 


a birdXlhal it flies. ' iVc oafeh a.parrdt, an eagle, or ft sw-fowl, apd 
We cbtiiti them tij^a staiff, dr put a cage, in a diferent llemi* 

sphA'e, or at all events, a dj^rent climate^ that to which theylmve 

Ibeeiitised—and above aU tiw. neW ‘ the . air, ps th«iy 

;Were wi^nt, on ifose wme^ are Oi^. i^lW^cUrWic gift of 
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nature. Atid all tliia that wc may hav6 a curious or a pretty tiling to 
l04k at! 

We believe there are many people in the worltl who will sneer at 
whiit we have Iwtn saving as “ false sentiment’' No shaft of argu* 
meat is so ojisily let ily a» a sneer—but fortunately, it recoils, and 
sirikcH the bowman far inori often tliau the mark; for few who could 
use it with dJect, will. No^We have confidence that jthe bulk of onr 
readers will never think that false sentitnent, the object of which h to 
diminish suliering, though it be of the kiwcr classes of the pteatlon; 
Neither do vfc believe that they will think it false fneiitiment, if Ure 
that we^eousider the alliance between compassion for them, aud kina- 
lincss of feeling, towards our own fellow-crcatnres, to be very close 
indeed. 

—In reading over the proof of tlio article on Euripides by the 
Harrovian, (what an unpoettcal apropos!) we have been reminded by 
the very spirited ?/io< of Canova, in answer to Napoleon, of one or two 
others, wliicli equally display his remarkable power of thought 
felicity of expression. We believe they i^ever appeared in print ;~wc 
heard them from a lady who was in Rome at the time of his death, a 
very great authority in any matter of gusto or literature. The first was 
said in an.swer to a person who, in a melancholy mood, exclaimed he 
did not care how soon he died. “ Ma perchfc inorire ? e’e sempre tanto 
tempo da'morire—tanto tempo!” We agree thoroughly with the 
great sculptor’s philosophy, quaintly as it is expressed. There is 
always plenty of time for that, to say nothing 8f the duration whiidi 
follows it. 

The next was also about death, but alas! about bis own death. We 
heard the two anecdotes in the succession in which we have placed 
them, and we were curious to know how he, who thought of it thus, 
met it. His mind seemed full of his art; when informed his recovery 
was beyond hope, he exclaimed “ Oime—allora non fur6 piu 
Veuere!”—llis success in his statues of Venus had been so great, that 
he had determined to devote himself entirely to their sculpture. There¬ 
fore his death, and his ceasing to make Veimses, were the same thing. 
It is a very characteristic trait, and therefore we shall not enter into 
llie objections wc should have to Venuses being sculptured at all, were 
it not lliat their being .in white marble, and witliout eyes, cause them to 
raise no sort of idea of a human being. 

We inuj^ now, do a most uneditorial thing—namely, recommend 
the paper, wlj^ Ijrought up the recollection of these anecdotes to our 
rciuleis’ attention. They will plainly see tliat it is the production of a 
joung man and an enthusiast; but we think there is much genius 
mingled with the enthusiasm. There are more poetjeal images in 
these few pages of prose, than in matfy pages of very successful verses. 
Probably the writer w ill ultimately see that they would be belter-plactW 
in some poetical measure; but we can have no reason to object—for 
such a style will be certain to attract the lovers trf! sentiment, and 
deservedly, to a classical article. * 

•We have, Irowever, just two points onr^l|^ich we wish to say to him 
a few words. He Is wrong’-not in Opinion really, ttit verbally, and 
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therefore to the many it will seem to be an opinion,, in statinn- that 
“ IiHlistinct^ss" is “a merit'’ in poetry. It is not, and never can lu\ 
and the H^yroviun, we are persuaded, does not so “consider*’ it. llis 
very exposition proves this, aiifl lie is oblig^ed to havje recourse to “ llte 
understanding of ordinary men,” fo support his apparent dogma, llis 
“conception” is not “erroneous,” but Jiis representation of it is. 
What have men of ordinary understanding to do witli imagination?— 
let them stick in their lasts!—Bytwith men who have any right to have 
dealings witli such things, “the characteristic charm oftlic hnaginalion 
in its purity,” is certainly not “indistinctness.” Its creations convoy 
to f-uch minds distinct images—^delicate, varied, shifiing, if you will, 
and as we hope ;—but still distihet. Nay, they may and ought, if highly 
imaginative, and received in an imaginative mind, to give rise to u long 
train of ideas, ull beautiful, all exquisite ; uiidpcrhajis the first fi otn the 
last very diilerent; but still connected by real tiiougli invisible links— 
unlike perhaps in uccidcMital semblance, bi^t still all similar in spirit— 
namely, that of the original creation from which they arose. Every 
product of the imagination we consider does more honour to the source 
whence it springs, in proportifui as it is clear, defined, tangible to the 
imagination, and tlicrefbie enjoyed by It, These properlics also should 
be made perfect by* the exquisite delicacy of distinction—which vve 
believe to be exactly that which our correspondent culls indistinctness. 
If it lie not, then he is wrong In fact;—for it is quite clear that no umn 
of really powerful imagination ever created an image, or a .crowd of 
images, ofwhich be could not slam]) a j)errect picture to his own mind, 
if words tailed him to convey it to the mind of others. It is a great error 
to think that reason and imagiuation arc other than the most real and 
nulurally-ussisting allies. They often exist separately to a very high 
degree—but never perfectly. Their nobler and more delicate qualities 
are not identical, hut twins. 

The other ])oint on whicli we slightly dissent from the llarroviun, 
is an excejdion whicli he seems to be rather inclined to extend into 
a rule. We are not Fadladceu—wc do not in the least share his 
indignation at that whicli is 

IJke the faint exquisite miibic of a dream," 
because there are eleven instead of ten syllables in the line—very mu¬ 
sically brought in, however. But this is quite diflerent from a constant 
shifting from eight syllables to seven, which injures the rhythm with¬ 
out any correa]>onding advantage that we can sec, Wc say this Ua 
our correspondent—because we consider tlie version to which we 
allude—the first, namely—to be so*beautifully made, and we hope to 
gratify our readers so much by a continuation of the series, that w e 
are determined tlicy shall not consider we are calling liieir attentiou (u 
the singular and beautiful character which [jcrvudcs the paper, b^ing 
blind to what afpear to us, tliougk wc may be wrong, as a few ble¬ 
mishes of execution. « 


27<A.—^On Saturday we went to hear Madame MaJitrau Garclsi. 
We did not chance to be in town when she was here some yctirs 
ago, so we had uo grounds 0 l'.<;^tnparh;on of advancement, or huger-* 
ing recollections ^f what might be nu<!haoge(.l, Wc went perfectly 
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free from bias to judge of this extreme reputation of Parisian gift. 
The last person who came to England under nearly siHwlar circum¬ 
stances—having been previously her^ with but slight success^ and 
having then been the rage at Paris, ,was—Pasta. “ Is there to be a 
second ?” thought we. As the thought was crossing our mind, we heard 
the voice of one of the stotrk Opera men say to a friend, in speaking 
of the performance of Tuesday—“ Oh ! she beat Pasta to death!— 
positively to death !** “ Indeed !—welUthis will be worth listening to.” 

She came on: her appearance is plej^sing—quite sufficiently so for 
stage-purpoSres, except, and it is a sad exception for real expression, 
that ih^ forihftUon of her eye is round.^ The conclusion we drew in 
the first scene was not shaken by many things very much superior to 
it which she did afterwards. We cannot but consider her style and 
taste utterly false and bad ; and they pervaded the opera throughout. 
There were one or two* hits in one or two airs which were free from 
it—^but no one air was so completely, or even nearly. We shall by 
and bye allude to these exceptions; we must first say what that 

style and taste are which we so unqualifiedly reprobate. They are, 

then, the system of constant, unsparing ornament,—of shake, shake, 
shake,—of roplade ever recurring, be' the sentiment or the music 
what they may. We really think we do not exaggerate when we 
say, that nineteen-twentieths of the g^tssages in Madame Malibrarfs 
performance were disfigured by this disease—for it is scarcely less. 
This tricksy style of ornament has been much fostered by Rossini’s 
mode of composition. It is so utteWy hostile to the real taste and 

beauty of Mozart’s* music, that it does require a singer to be most 

irreclaimably given up to this cacoHheSt to be able to introduce it 
to any great extent in his operas. But Rossini has encouraged, if 
not created, the system—he has adopted it a good’ deal in com¬ 
position, and now he suffers for it; for his filagree Deiiig filagrecd 
a second time, makes it absolute tinsel. 

We do not think that, with the very few exceptions we shall notice 
presently, Madame Malibran gaye any bar without an additional 
trill. In the last duet with Othello this was carried to an excess so 
remarkable, that a friend of ours, who was a Parisian admirer of 
Malibran, and had been an amateur all over the continent, turned 
round and said—“ Well, I do acknowledge your objection now.” 
We answered—Do you think she would have any success in Italy or 
Germany ? Do you think they would listen to her at,Milan or Vienna ?*' 
Our friend seem^ struck with Uiis. He said, 1 Uiink you have hit 
upon a true criterion, and I believe they would not.” 

We should not thus strongly object were it a moderate ornament,— 
though it always is very open to abuse—but when sentim^t, meaning, 
taste, nay the very music itself are sacrificed to it,—it becomes intoler¬ 
able. We like to hear tfie real notes given tastefully, feelingly, and 
with simple power or delicacy according to the sense ^ the woi^s, and 
the expression of the music. Such is our principle in judging of 
music; we own at once we have nb technical knovnCdge of fhe art. 
We know nothing of Jlatf as Bay«ia calls it—but we do^know 
'that those who are must truly acqtUi|^d with (he art have always 
admitted that principle to be just. 
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Now, Madame Malibrau chanjjed hmst siii^’le notes into a do«en — 
and even theUest lhin^§ she did were not quite free from this blemish. 
In the trio towards the close of tiie first art, she evinced much tender¬ 
ness of expression certainly—but even there the eternal trill came in 
to spoil it. The best hit she f^ave in the wltole opera, was one stanza 
of the ertebrated song to the harp, in the tffird. That wus very beau« 
tifiil certainly : but the first stanza, the earlier part of which was touch¬ 
ingly given, had the old fault at the close of it; while the termination 
of the whole had the great blemish, that the voice did not fade away by 
degrees, which the sentiment and the music alike demandetf—but that, 
instead, it sprang up into loudness almost approaching to Teheiqence; 
we will give the stanza; — 

Ma fitancB alfin di epargere 
Mesti sospiri e pianto, 

JMori r atfiitta verglne, < 

Alii ! dl euel salco accanto ! * 

* • 

The quality of Madame Malibran’s voice has been much exaggerated- 
It does not include the combination, never we-believe known to ha ve, 
existed quite perfectly, of contr’ alto and soprano. It is much more of 
tlie former, hut certainly goes far higher than is at all usual, for one 
possessed of such lowVoncs. She reaches, we think, almost the medium 
notes of an ordinary soprano—buj anything beyond that is in falsetto. 
U'he chief beauty of her voice seems to ns to lie hi the sweetness uml 
richness of its middle tone—in those parts of her scale which come 
within the mezzo soprano—and ^he also has a remarkable and very 
]}1easing ease and liquidity of transition, which struck us us her most 
agreeable characteristic. Neither does she want power of voice; Imt 
it did not appear to us remarkable, though siifiicieiit. 

We need not say that, take the singing alone, we think Pasta has nil 
the superiority tTIat genius possesses over talent:—but take singing ami 
acting together, and the distance is immeasurable. I’liis conjoinetl 
inferiority was particularly remarkable in the finale of the first act. 
Dt^sdemona’s supplication to her father was one of the finest of 
Pasta's bursts, both vocal and dramatic. 

We really were very near exclaiming “ No, no, send for Pasta,’* 
Madame Maiibran is also singularly ungraceful in both movement and 
attitude;—she flings her arms upward and her head backward et the 
same moment, in a manner which produces one of tlie most awkvvartl 
effects possible. And Pasta!— 

It may be thought unfair, that we should have cited Pasta 
against her—but ive did not. Heiafriends all round the house were 
citing her against l^asta. We think it very probalde that slie is to 
made the fashion—but we have reason to believe that this springs just 
as much from malicious motives towards Pasta, as from kindly ones 
towards Madame*Malibran.—We haye no prejudice ; we have spoken 
as we have felt; and it will be observe^ that we have not attributed 

I 

♦ We subjoin the singalwly unpoetical English version of the libretto. 

But wearied length of pouring forth 
Her sighs ai^ laments, 

Alas ! the aflnfcted vir^n 
Breathed her last uu^ that willow! 

2 N 
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to her any natural blemish oi* defect. Nay, we believe very strong^ly 
that, youn| 3 ^ aft she is, if she would itfbrrn the vices of her style, she 
would become a really fine Mnger. Rut if she listen only to the uii- 
distinguishing praises of her devotee®, she will never be anything at all 
deflerving flint name. ^ 

Our fair and unbiassed ^judgment then of this lady is, that her style 
is essentially vicious, and that she is far from graceful;—but we cheer- 
Ihlly admit that her voice is generally pleasing, and has some very 
eminent (|ua!ities. Her acting also is-considerably above fear. But 
as for comparing her to Pasta !~thcy might us well compare Pompey 
Uy Ca*sar.-*-Pompey wns a talented person such as appears every gene¬ 
ration— muiaiis mutandis, so Malibran, so Sontag. But it takes a 
thousand years to produce a Cffisar, a Siddons, or a Pasta. 

The real merit of the evening lay with Signor Donzelli in Otcllo. 
His pcrrormaiice of it musically was 'perfect — his voice seems to us 
to be richer and fuller than^wc had originally thought it. At all events 
nothing could be superior to him on Saturday. He acted also witli 
great vigour and good taste. The only point we should criticise is, 
that we think he ought not to have Ijurried away the bodyofDes- 
deinona .so rapidly, Otello w^oiild have breat}n;d one sigh over her, 
oven then! 

Wc perceived, in the circle, that a very indecent fashion is increas¬ 
ing of ladies going about with their shoulders naked. We are ex¬ 
ceedingly glad of it, for it will point out at once without further trou¬ 
ble which the indelicate women of your acquaintance are, and it will 
enable your female relations to sliuii them accordingly. 


GOOD, NIGHT. 


We met hut in on© giddy danc©, 

Good night joined hands with greeting, 
And tweuty-thuuftand liuiigs n>fty ciiaitcc 
Before our .scctnid meeting.’’ 


Good night to fheeflady!—though many 
Have joined in the dance of to-night, 

Thy form was the fairest of any. 

Where all was seducing and bright;— 
Thy smile was the softest and deareA, < 

Tliy form the most sylph-like of all. 

And thy voice thP most gladsome and clearest 
That ere lield a partner in thrall. 

Good night to thee, kdy I—'ti* over. 

The waltz—the quadrUle,-^and the .song— 
The whis])ered farCWdST of tlie lover. 

The heartless “ mheu'' of the throng; 
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t The head lhat was throbbinip: with pleasure,— 

The e^Tlid that lonsjed fior repose, 

The beaux that w\‘re dreaminjj of Ireasure,— 

The girls that v/ere d'reamjiig of beaux, 

Tis over—the liglits are all dying, 

Tlie coaclies all driving away,— 

And many a fair one is sighing. 

And many a fiilse one is gay; 

And beauty oouifts over her numbers 

Of conquests, as homeward she drives,— * 
And some uro goije home to their slumbers. 

And some are gone back to their wives. 

And 1, while my cab in the shower 
Is waiting, the Iasi at the door, 

• Am looking all round for the flowei^ 

That tell from your wreatU, on the floox*; 
ril keep it!—if hut, to remind me, 

Tliough withered and faded its hue, 

Wherever next s^'ason may find me. 

Of England—of Almack's—and you ? 

There "are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 
Our path he o’ln' mountain or sea, 

Tliere are looks4htit will pari from us only 
^ When memoiy ceases to be ; 

There are hqxes that our burden can lighten. 
Though toilsoni^ and steep be tlie way,— 

And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten, 

With a light that is dearer than day. 

There are names that we cherish,—tliough nameless, 
For aye on the lip they may Ixe,— 

*niere are heaits, that, though fettered, an* tameless. 

And thoughts unexpressed—but still free! 

And some are too grave for a rover. 

And some for a husband loo light;— 

The ball and m}' di-eam are all over, 

Oood night to thee, lady!—Good night. 

April 2Qt/t, IS2% 
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No. xrir. 

We have scarcely yet got over the nausea of the Catholic 
and then the wind has been for threlJ weeks in the East. May-day is 
every year getting more and more unpoetical—and the hawthorn will 
not blossom, by-and-by, till September, at the least. The world of 
books is beginning to look up, ixh the dealers in Museovadoes say. 
Polemiflfc are giving place to poetry ;—and twin novels in three volumes 
are droiiping down once more upon us, like manna in the desert. ■ 
Our taste, however, is satiated; and we-mast turn to more piquant 
I’ood, We have three books on the science of eating before us. 

2N 2 
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The opposite quarters from which mankind have in general derived 
their viauds and their ccjoks have so long been proverbial, that the 
apophthegm, though pithy, docs not need to be repeated; neither is 
there any use for an atteiqj)t to prove that cooking is the grand cha¬ 
racteristic of man,—tlie invariable stamp of the human race, and a 
stamj) of which none of the other aiiimals have the slightest lineament. 
Single-handed, and with such weajmns as nature has furnished them, 
there arc many animals capable of subduing the heroes of the human 
race; the dog is often more sagacious than his master, and the ele¬ 
phant than his keeper; and if we were to run over the whole catalogue, 
down lo very minute tribes, we should find, that acting upon some 
particular instinct, or by some peculiar excellence of mechanical struc¬ 
ture, man would be the jackdaw, from which if each of the others 
pulled its peculiar ofnainent, he would have small remainder to 
boast of. ("ompare his ^kill in architecture with the aut or the 
beaver,—his spinning-jennies with those of the spider or the silk¬ 
worm, and what has he to boast of? Nay, in spite of all his sails ahd 
his steam,—in spite of his loadstone and his card, his star-gazing and 
his steering,—he is a very bungler in navigation. The salmon, after 
having ranged over hundreds of leagues, reCums annually lo the 
same river with unerring certainty, without any assistance of compass 
or of chart; the whale, despising afi foils and all steam, but that 
which retks from his own nostrils as he shoots along the deep, could 
circumnavigate the globe in less time tliau the swiftest vessel could 
sail round the island of Great Britain; and the bee returns to its 
hive without any visible beacon to guide it along its pathless course. 
But man has some superiority still; and that superiority centres iii 
the grand and noble science of cookery. 

Your lion is a Nimrod in hunting; but he never been able to 
contrive a pasty, or to eat a smoking haunch with sweet sauce. Your 
fox is an excellent hand at purveying in sheep and poultry, but who 
ever heard of his cooking a chop, or devilling a drum-stick? Your 
shark is so fond of fish as to make Lent all the year round ; and yet, 
during the whole six thousand years that he has been at practice, he 
has never pickled an anchovy, smoked a Finnon haddock, collared an 
eel, or hinted that his crimpecl-cod would taste better with oyster-sauce. 
Your crocodile and your caymeii are the very aldermen of the deep in 
their love of turtle, and their large swallow ing of it at a time ; and yet 
of all they have caught from the creation of the world, they never 
thought of making one basin of styip, or of washing it dow'ii and stilling 
its internal waves by that most glorious of all accompaniments, the 
cheering wine-punch. 

No, they are gourmis^ and in some animals you would imagine there 


are traits approaching to the genuine goi/mandwe,-r-as your weasel 
e^oys nothing but blood; anjJ your raven and your vulture prefer 
tlwir game when high : but in all this there is no science; and leaving 
the choicer engines of ancient or of modern art out of the question, the 

-_ ___i. i _ ^ 1 * _ -i* _i_ 


Foliage or fruit, flesh, fowl, or fish, they stick to the vocatiou of their 
fathers, with the same dogged and unimprovirtg ofcsfiiiacy as the Hin- 
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floo sticks to the caste ajid the calling of his; and we do not believe 
that the aniftials of the nineteenth century have impfbved one tittle in 
their eating, since they were cither all in or uudcrncalh the ark of the 
patriiirch Noah. Man has theM'hile done wonders; and if he has 
not absolutely created for himself a new World, he has made ten thou¬ 
sand combinations, the formation of thfe very simplest of which is 
above all the powers that nature was over capable of exerting. 

It is true that in all age# there have been persons who have 
affected to despise this the true glory of man; hut there are many 
jjcrsonsi and things of whom the real merit is most clearly es¬ 
tablished by the opposition that is made to them. Grapes \vt?re not 
thrown out of cultivation in consequence of ihe slander of the fox; 
neither will turtle and champagne by the vitnpenvtions of all those lean 
and hungry persons who cry ont against them—because with their 
utmost exertions they cannot reach so high, Physicians may denomvee 
good cheer from a wholesome and rcasoiial}le motive; they know very 
well that in proportion as they can persuade other people to swallow 
physic, tliey themselves will be enabled to swallow food. But when 
any person out of the profession pronounces the least malediction on 
the table, you may Vc sure that it is envy; and that the very desire of 
that man’s heart is an abundant dinner. 

Poets have sung, and cynics* liave said (and your poet and your 
cynic are reinjtfkablc for their involuntary abstinence and their vigour 
of spoon when invited to dimmer)—they have sung and *said, that 
“ Friendship is the sweetener of life, and the solder of society.” But 
no such thing; dining—dining to a proper breadth, and drinking 
to a proper depth after it—these are the operations that rivet man to 
man, or rather that weld the whole race, man, woman, and child, into 
one united anico-operating mass. Have March and April worked 
you with their east winds, till the bhie devils have not left an ounce of 
flesh about your bones? Go and dine—dine daringly and drink 
deeply; exit the blues ; and to you the wind is in the softest south, 
and will lap yon into an Elysium of balmy repose, the renovating in¬ 
fluence of which would render Pharaoh’s lean kine fit for the tabic of 
an alderman. Are you crossed in love—a rare occurrence, as the 
modern fair arc seldom cross—but it happen? Do yon see dame 
and dowry fading away like the last tints of the evening upon an idle 
cloud? Dine, we say; and that will be a healing balm for soriow 
deeper than yours. Docs the world go ill with yon ? Do pretended 
friends deceive, aifairs run cross, and sworn brothers, and those whom 
you have befriended, turn round atid persecute? Still dine—dine if 
you can, for whatever appears on the dinner table is a friend. Be 
yi^ur Biise^ what it may, be your desertion ever so great: let them 
deprive you of jill place and all honour; let them heap upon you every 
obloquy—never mind, so you ciAi secure to yourself the power of 
dining. Many maxims have been laid'down for tne pretended guidarioc 
of mankind; but high over them all there should be Inscribed this one, 

“ Reserve unto yourself the power of dining; for the man who cannot 
dine il worse than a slave.” 

But, if 4ining be the getn jn the business of life, works in which if 
is treated of must be Ute gtrm of its lit^uture. AViih the mutter of a 
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book 6r any other other subject you may possibly quarrel, but respect¬ 
ing that of One on the science of the stomach, all met! are agreed, 
and the matter is so fascinating that, it rises above, and conceals 
the taste and scholarship of the author—or, which is far better, it 
renders both taste and scholarship unnecessary. We suppose that 
that this is the reason why, fn this country at least, works treating of 
cookery have always been remarkable for the clumsiness of their lan¬ 
guage, and their want of connexion wiCh other matters which might at 
first sight appearto be partially related toahetn. It is true that in matters 
of fact some'of them have been copious enough, and the more knowing 
have eyer loved to begin at the beginning,—as for Instance, Mrs. 
Glass, who commences her lectures on hare soup fricasee, with the 
words, ** First catch a hare,” without which operation all that follows 
would of course be of no use. That learned lady does not, indeed, 
mention how the hare is to be caught, or the game laws to be avoided 
in case you are an unqualified person; and this we rather regret. 
Nor do we confine our regret to the single subject of the hare ; for in 
all the choice dishes, with the descriptions of which the Apiciun Literati 
make our cliojis water while our hearts are sad, we desiderate the 
means of getting at the materials ; and we think Jliat one book point¬ 
ing out how every body may get what they desire in the way of 
eating would be of more real servic«t the community than all the 
manuals on cooking tliat were ever written. Still uner:dotical works 
on gounnandise, however unskilfully they may be cooked, or how many 
hundreds of times they may have been returned to the hash-pan, are 
pretty sure to find readers. 

Apictan Morsels 

Put us very much in mind of that saying in Shakspeare, that 
the learned man “ had been at a great feast of 'languages, and 
stolen the scraps.” Not that we think Iliunelbergiiis Seenndus 
is very guilty of language stealing. Inasmuch as he says that Le 
poulc d7/ide, which every body knows to be a turkey, “is in fact 
a guinea hen.” His small larceny rather consists in having stolen 
the scraps ol books ; so far as we are learned on the subject, there is 
not an original line iu his volume, neither is there any thing in it 
which has not been better told over and over again. Therefore we 
would strenuously recommend our readers to take their dinners, leave 
the Apictan Morsels alone; and if the author cannot dine in any 
other way upon his book, we would advise him to eat a copy every 
day with Reviewer's sauce, until the whole impression be exhausted. 
Upon certain occasions wc have no objection to a devilled fowl, even 
though that were “ Lc y?07//e dT/ide,” and “ in fact a guinea hen;'* 
but we enter our protest against a devilled book, whatever may be the 
subject. ^ <- 

‘ Ude’s French C90K,’ the tenth edition, 

Is a very different affair. This is a real work of genius, full of poetry 
and philosophy, ami all the other agremens of life, “ On the Rise and 
Progress of Cookery ”—is most amusing—infinitely more intefpsting 
than Montesquieu on the Rise of the Romans. What chapter in the His¬ 
tory of Inventions can furnish anything half so good as the following■ 
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Admitted which are far from doing* credit to the national progress 
in taste or etecution; and which, a far greater evH, give a tone of 
commormess to the exhibition* and throw a disrepute on the gallery 
itself, if not on the more deserving works which are fbtmd in such 
indifferent company. This is a complaint* however, that we will not 
pursue; the collection contains abundance of productions that are 
worthy of praise, and with these it is that we propose principally to 
concern ourselves. * 

The two scene-painters, MV, Stanfield and Mr. Robertg, bear away 
the palm. “The Departure of the Israelites out of Egypt,” by the 
latter, and “Earle Stoke Park.viear Devizes, the seat of G. W. Taylor, 
Esq.” by the former, are the two lions of the exhibition. Against the 
performance of Mr. Roberts it has been objected—or rather the 
observation has been made on it—that it is t^o much in imitation of 
Mr, Martin. For ourselves we do not subscribe to this opinion. We 
entertain a high admiration for the talents*of Mr. Martin. Beholding 
in him at once the popular painter, tlie author of the magnificent 
project for the acpieduct from Denham Lock to the Metropolis, the 
inventor of the ingenious plan, mentioned in another part of our 
number, for erecting lighthouses on the shoals of our dangerous 
coast, can we refuse to regard him as the *Da Vinci of his age ? as 
equal to the Italian painter and Hydraulist, in the same proportion in 
which our tiaMS approach in grandeur and originality to those in 
which the founder of the Milane,se school flourished? Still we have 
never contemplated the works in painting of Mr. Martin, without 
feeling a drawback on our disposition to applaud. The air of sub¬ 
limity thrown into his architectural masses, and distances, and rude 
rocks, and dreary wilds, into his sweeping whirlwinds, his storms, and 
thunder, his ligiitning-bolts and conflagrations, his light and shade, we 
have ever acknowledged; but the nice minuteness of his handling tn re¬ 
presenting his myriads of created beings, however much we may ha^ 
wondered at the diligence of the industrious man, we have never 
brought ourselves to admire, still less have we relished his false and 
gorgeous colouring. Now, Mr. Roberts’s painting, “ The Departure ot 
the Israelites,” no less in the principal effect than in the detail ot 
the execution, is wholly different from any work of Mr. Martin. It 
does not even aspire to the grandeur of conception that distinguishes 
the productions of that artist, but then its treatment is much more true 
and artist-like. Considering the “Departure ofthe Israelites” by itself, 
it deserves the praise of a vjry clever and effective picture, 
admirably drawn and cleverly painted, although, in parts,—we allude to 
the figures in the foreground more especially,—appearing to be left 
unfinished. The composition is extravagant, and partakes of charla¬ 
tanism. It R^rds no excuse for this fault that Mr. Roberts is a 
scene-painter; let him make sudli designs as these for the theatre 
well and good—they may suit a std^e in itself corrupt, and may 
there be termed magnificent; but would he take bis rank in a higher 
school of art, os he is well entitled to do—^rvive ' his age—he 
rtjoat Confine his inventions within the hounds of sober propriety. 
This, in fact, is the prerogative and the token of trne genina—to soa/ 
boldly,. but within the atmospliere of luture. 
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seme of the feeling 6ud treatment M^hich dtetiuguish so greatly the 
productions 0f/that artist: nor do we mean in artist-^like cflect tocom- 
pare Mr. Inskipp with his model* The “ Sybil,*’ No. 369, with tlu; 
ex(‘ei)tiou of a needless tincture of atfectatioii, is a third very pretty puiai- 
in»- by Mr, Insjtipp. Mr. Wilson has several “ Const Scenes'* executed 
wtUr much spirit, and abounding in ploasir^ ei^ects. Mr. Ilofland's 
“ Jjundscapes” have, as usual, great fidelity to nature; but also, as 
usual, they want life and brilliancy. Mr, Prentis’ “ Profligate’s return 
from the Alehouse** is a very popular, and u clever productiouf; 
tninsgressing rather in leaning towards caricature than fn want of 
expression. Mr. Lee’s ** Landscape with a Stormy Sky,” No. ^UI, is 
a delightfuL representation of natural elFects. Mr. C. T. Tomkins 
is more happy in water-colours than in oil painting. His “ Doti 
Juau,” No- 165, appears to be an attempt at something in the style of 
Dauby, but is an unsuccessful effort, “ Whata*Don Juan!” exclaim 
the ladies. Mr, Lance’s “ Herons” arc b®th master-pieces in their 
way. 

The Water-colour, Miniature and Print-room of this exhibition, af¬ 
fords, as usual, u great treat, pn entering the room, the clever and 
spirited drawing of th^ “Fleur de Jis,** J. C. Zeitler, No. 771, attracts 
attention, and promises well for its companions. 

The principal performers Boys, who has several clever 

pieces in Uifi fci^rough, and clear style: Mr. Tomkins,* who shines 
in brilliant and clever effects : Mr. Cooper, who is more flal)urute 
in his drawing and colouring, and who has some delightful architec¬ 
tural scenes b^th of England and Italy,—^of Borne more especially. 
But the greatest names which figure in this room, and certainly their 
works are not inferior to any we have mentioned, are Mr. Stanfield 
and Mr. lloberjfc each of whom has a drawing after the designs ol' 
Captain (irindley; the former, of Eastern Landscape ami Figures; 
the latter, of an Architectural Interior, Both are happy and effective 
performances. 

There are many other j}roductions in this little room well worthy of 
notice, but our space will not allow us to do them justice, for we are 
warned to proceed to a Water-colour Exhibition of higher pretensions, 
and stronger claim.s on our attention. 

Society of PAiNTBttk I*Sf Water-coeouhs. 

Tins most popular, because in its way most perfect, of all our native 
Exhibitions, is not less rich than usifkl in works displaying great tident 
and merit. All the most popular artists are what is called strong-^ 
both in numbers and in^^xcellence. If Mr. Prout be an exception oti 
the occasion, it is on comparison with himself only that he nun be pro¬ 
nounced inferior.* His productions wve think make less sho^ than for¬ 
merly, from want of number, however, father than fromtany falling off' 
in merit. His principal picture, “ On the grand Canal, Venice,’* a view 
uf the Kialto with Venetian barges, brilliant costumes, and awnings, 
and transparent water in the foreground, is a splendid performance ; and 
his Milan is ddightfully picturesque# Uis bull of a stranded vessel is^ 
also clever and artist-like» 
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' Mr, Copley Fi^’lding, we think; never appeared iOgreftter advantage. 
He hcis treated the different subjecta urfdertalcen by hi A* With a variety 
of cfi'eot that does him the greatest honour, and which is the* more 
creditable in an nge like this, when it is almost even fatal to an artist 
to be praised for n particular and extraordinary effect;^so sure is he 
for the rest of his life td be content with copying himself: take Mr. 
Hobson and Mr. Glover for instances. As examples of the contrary, 
select from the numerous works of Wr. Fielding, in the present collec¬ 
tion* Nos. 11, “Vessel in Yarmouth Roads,” 103, “ Telemachus going 
in scorch 5f Ulysses,” 117, “ The Weald over the Earl of Chichester’s 
Parkv” and 193, “Shorehain Harbour, Kent,” What diversity of effects 
•these pictures present, yet how clever and excellent are they all! 
Should we be reipiired to pronounce a preference, we shonld bestow it 
‘On Nos. 11 and 117. The lust especially is admirable. The other 
works of Mr. Fielding are well worthy of those we have enumerated. 

Mr. Cox, in all his productions, is most brilliant, effective, and de¬ 
lightful. Mr. Dewint, Mr. Barrett, Mr, Gastineau, Mr, Christall, 
Mr. Byrne, Mr. F. Nash,—each of them does full justice to his repu¬ 
tation. Among the best of Mr, Co^’s may be selected Nos. 122, 
Fruit and Flower-Market at Brussels138, Pastoral Landscape," 
and ISO, “Shepherds.” “ Calais Pier/’ No. 112, is less pleasing. 
Mr. Dewint’s best are the “Barley ^ield, Norfolk,” No. 95*, and 
“ Elijah,” *No. 147. This is a very superior pettbrmp-^ce, full of 
fiolemnily and grandeur. The Alpine Scenery is finely composed; 
4be projecting rocky mount, crowned with ruins, is a very scene on the 
Ahiiie, with all its natural boldness and peturesqi^ beauty. Mr. 
Chrlstally whether in groups or single fibres of Scotch girls, is 
eminently successful. All his drawings are distinguished by life, 
ease, grace, and grandeur of form. The dassical»J^ads have been, 
as usual, the objects of his especial pains. Mr. Nash’s “ View of 
the Louvre from the Institute,” both for the subject and the treatment, 
is the drawing of his which in all probability will meet, and that- 
deservedly, with most commendation. 

Mr. W. Evans has several rich and clever drawings, the greater 
part of them landscape views on the river in the neighbourhood of 
Eton^ for several of which he has received the high honour of His 
Majesty’s patronage. Besides these we have, among others, the 
Sfoilzenfells and Mtu-ksbourg, near Coblentz “ l^easants making 
signal for a Ferry,” No. 15, with a natural, clever, and very fine 
effect of a akud. 

The exhibition abminds in othdr works, which we regret thata want 
time and space obliges us to pass unnoticed. 

Mr, HAvno^’s Exhibition 

A 4 > 

Mr. Hayuon - is certainly unKke all other men. Who but be would 
itave thought in these times of exposing for exhibition a picture avowedly 
unfiRished? Yet thia he did by his ^ Eudes” which he substituted during 
a fortnight for the “ Chairing of the Men bers,” seeking, as he f»Messed, 

^ sincerely we have no doubt, to be.enlighteued by the animadversions of 
writers and Artists. Tins picture represented the Greek who hastened 
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moriallf woDUded from the field of Marathon to Athens, to anmnunce 
the victory obtained over the 'Persians^ and died on arriving at his na¬ 
tive city. The composition promised to be spirited; and inspired the 
wish to see it happily terminated. • 

If it equal the “ Passover,” a finished picture which since taken 
Us |)lace at|the exhibition room, it will be wfell worth the five hundred 
guineas at which it is valued, to any one who shall be so fortunate as to 
throw the successful die. The Pissover is certainly a fine ptciure, U is 
delightfully composed, and is di^inguished by much grace and feeling 
—tile middle group, in whicli the terrified and agonized mo\her places 
her hand to the heart of her chitdi^ to feel if life be quite extinct apd all 
her hopes blasted, with her grown up daughters, one by her side and 
the other;' kneeling and clasping her bonds, in front, is truly delight¬ 
ful—full of case and grace. We regard this as one of the happiest 
efforts of Mr. Haydon’s pencil, it is one of the most simple of his Com¬ 
positions, but is not the less admirable on that account. 

Tam O’Shanter anu Souter^ Jokn^v. 

• 

These are admirably productions in their way—^yet had we seen 
them in the Northern capital, the last thing we should have thought of 
would have been to counsel tljfii:^being despatched to the metropolis 
of the trust, however, that the clever aulhoi^of them will 

not be disappointed in the view with which this speculation has been 
engaged in; and now they are here, we will endeavour to transport 
otirselvcs to the neighbouibood of Alloway Kirk, and contemplate 
these two figures, forming there part of the monument to the bard of 
Ayr. Certainly a more appropriate group for such a purpose eould 
not have been d^^ii^cd, than Tam O’Shunler and Souter Joluiuy. The 
one with the cup, the other with the brimming glass in hand, the fat 
broad-visaged Souter humorously telling one of his ^ queerest stories/ 
enjoying the laugh of his crony—yet himself all sly simplicity, half 
affecting unconsciousness of the jest.. These figures indeed are distin¬ 
guished by a remarkable expression of Character, and by a most liappy 
and easy representation of the homely garb of Tam and his bosom 
crony. It is the fasliion to laud them much, as prodigies, treating 
them as the work of an urieducatedand self-instructed artist. For our¬ 
selves, much prejudiced against prodigies in general, we sec far more 
reason to praise the cleverness, than to be astounded at the wonder of 
these productions, which appear to be tolerably close representations 
of well-selected models^ in naturf. If any part be the work of 
imagination, it is the expression, which is exactly such as. a man in the 
sphere of life to which the artist belongs would be as likely to conceive 
as the most gifted. .This does not diminish one tittle of the Artists'a 
merit, which consists in the approjWiateness of that expression, in the 
able manner in which it is given, and irsthe exactness, perfect eale, 
with which the drapery is executed. It must noL be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that the figures, that of Tam more espocially^'are wholly free 
from rfldeness. 
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N<wcLsr ane'bepfinnm^ <0 (?o#ne Ihiclc lipoh [ns ag^ln. dugbt last 
month to have noticed The CollegSans,”—winch is aamirable in its 
Way. The tale ia a melancholy one ;*bul it is wrought out with great 
truth and feeling;—and the pathos is intermingled with abundant 
humour.—“ Lowry LoobV' is the Irish fool (we mean the Shak- 
spearian fool) of the pieceand an admirable specimen he is of 
genuine comicality. Take a scene• 

The Mercury of the cabins, with a hazel stick for his herpe, and a pair of 
well-slaved ^rogues for his taJaria, jogged forward at a rate which obliged his 
master to trot at the summit of his speed in order to overtake him. He carried 
the skjrtd of his great frieze ‘ riding-chat' under his arm, and moved—or, 
more properly, sprang forward, throwing out lus loose-jointed legs forcibly 
iuid with such a careless freedom that it seemed as if when once lie lifted 
his foot from the ground he could not tell where, it would descend again. His 
hat so far back on lus'liead that the disk of the crown was fully visible to 
his followers, while his Iuifl4 was so much in the rear of his shoulders, and 
moved frtim side 1o side with sncli a jaunty air, that it seemed at limes as if the 
owner had a mind to leave it behind him altogether. In his right hand, fairly 
balanced in the centns lie'held the hazel stick l)efore alluded to, while he hal, 
hummed, half sung aloud a verse of a popular ballad :— 

Bryan O’Lynn had no small-clothe.s*to wear, 

He cut up t. tiheep»kin to make him a pair, 

With, the skinny side ou{ the woolly side in, 
to ‘ T'is pleasant and cool,' says Bryan O'Lynn^’ . 

“ LowA^ !" shouted Kyrle Daly* 

“ Going, Sir I” * 

“Going? 1 tliink you are go!ng, and at a prettv brisk rate loo;—^you 
travel merrily, Lowry. " 

“ Middlcn, Sir, middlen; as the world goes. I sing for company, ever and 
always, when I go a long road by myself, an’ 1 find it a dale pleasanter and 
lighter on me. Equal to the lark, tnat the louder he the higlier he 
mounts, its the way with me an’ I travellen, the lighter my heart, the faster 
the road slips from under me. 

I am a bold bachelor, airy and free. 

Both cities and coV'iitiea are equal to me: 

Among the fair females of every degree 
I care not how long 1 do tarry 


“ l-owry, what do you think of the day?” 

“ What do 1 think of it, Sir? Tm thinken ’twill rain, an’ I’m sorry for it, 
on’ the masters hay out yet. Tliere’s signs o' wind an' rain. The forty days 
ar'n’t out yet, and there was a sightli o’ rain the last Saint Sweeten.” Aiid 
lie again resumed his melody, suffering it to sink and swell in a manner 
alternately distinct and inarticulate, ^ith a slight mixture of that species of 
enunciation which Italians term the voice of the head:— 


“ I never will marry while youth's at my side, 

For my heart it is light and the world is wide, 

I’U ne’er be a slave to a hauglity old bride, 

To curb me and keep ms) uneasy.” ' 

“ And why should last Saint Gweeten have any thing to do with thif? 
day ?” 

“ Oyeb, then, ^ure enough, sir. Bui they tell an ould fable about Saint 
Svveeten when he was first buried—” 

AVhy, was he buned more than once, Lowry?” 

^ “ Ayeh, hear to this! Well, well,—'tis rnaken a hand o’ me yonr honour 
is fairly, kind father for you. lie was, then, buried more than ouct^ if you go 
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to tlifljt of it. lie was a s^reat Saint livlnp, an^ had k when lu* 

du'il uiid when/liey nad the grave dug an -werefor putleli him into ii, tlie skv 
()|)on(‘d, aiV it kep poweren, poweren rain for the bare life, ^in’ stopt so fur 
folly days an’ nights—" * 

“ A nd they couldn't bury him ?" * 

“ An' they couldn’t bury him, till the forty d^s were over-*" 

“ He had a long wake,'LouTy." 

Believe it, Sir, But ever since that, they remark whatever way Saint. 
Swcelcn's day is, it’s the same way ft»r foily days after. You don’t b’lieve tiiat, 
Sir, now?" . ^ 

“ Indeed, I am rather doubtful." • 

“ See that why! Why then I s^en a schoolmaster westwards that had as 
much Latin and English as if he swallowed a dictionary, an' he'd oullltce the 
world-that it was as tnie as you’re'going the road this minute. But the quolfiit/ 
doesn’t give in to them things at all. 'Heaven be with the ould times! Tlieiv 
IS nothing at all there, as it used to be, Master Kyrle. There isn’t the simu^ 
weather there, nor the same })eae(», nor comfort, nor as much money, nor as 
strong whiskey, nor as good jriatecs, nor tne glhntlemcn isn't so pleasant in 
themselves, nor the poor ju'ople so quiet, nor the boys so divarten’, nor the 
girls so coaxen’, nor nothen' at all is tlicre as it used to be formerly." 


“ To the Editor of the Londoji Magazine a well-known super- 
scriptiou -^ver a uguring soniething good.—A poetical contribution ! 
but at tliis eleveftT.h hour!—The insertion is not possible.—Yet is there 
a volume on our table that can yfeld us an extract of half its value? 
Wot one of them we vow, and thus put our assertion to the proof:— 

BEAUTY. 

Crowds talk of lieauty : yes! of the mere word! 

TisHlll they know of it. Alas ! how few 
Guess its high aliribules!—or e'er have heard 
Its portrait drawn in accents glowing, true, 

As tmly Taste and Feeling, deeply stirred 
By tliat which touches them, have power to do. 

The connaisscurs (oafs!) differ: some declare 
That Cleopatra’s style—the ebony 
Of the full eye and of the flowing hair 
Alone form beauty it is fit to see; 

Others protest that they can only bear 
Tresses of gold, and skin of ivory. 

Some praise the full-turned giake, the stately height. 

The (Jueen-like bearing: ‘ Beauty needs no less.’* 

Many would term the lady quite a fright, 

Coarse, vulgar, masculine, a giantess I 
They will not deign to look save at a slight, 

A phtite, fairy, form. ‘ 'Shis only ?’ ‘ Yes!’ 

And such as these say no one ^se can trace i 
Beauty of form!—it moves your gall to hear it! 

It is not size or smallness can replace . . 

• That which alone creates it, or comes near it! 

* And what is that ?'—‘ What is it ?— grace V 
That has the power to give it, and endear it. 
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But, oh! of Nature's lovely masterpiece, 

The face qf fVbtnan, let such toques be dumW 
Let such vain eyes be blinded, so they cease 
Thus to blaspheme the sweetest that come 
To Earth from Heaven!—Say 'tis the line of Greece 
With fair-hfidreh brow, or darker charms of Rome,— 

What boots it,—so th’ eloquent eyes can speak 
A soul of beauty, whose fiije powers impart 
Hu^h mind and tender feelini^ i Oh! 'tis weak 
i'he shape of features, gifted Vilh the art 
Of breathing blessings such as these,—^to seek! 

Beauty this isl—of Nature-*-of the Heart! 
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WASHINGTON IRVING*^ CONQUEST OP GRANAM^, 


The domination of the Moors in Spain forms a subject of the hinhest 
iiitefest; and it is one which has not. we think/received the attention 
in this country that it deserves. Few have<any idea of the deg^ree of 
civilization, in nearly every branch, which prevailed among: them, espe¬ 
cially during the period that their government was seated at Cordova. 
All the arts, fine and useful—science both abstract and practical— 
literature of every class—flourished there to an extraordinary extent; 
and, which is more valuable still, the security„nay, iXx^comforU of their 
daily life was carried to a pitch aj^most equal to that which prevails in 
many of the mos t civilized countries of our own times. • 

We regrettliaUthere is not in our language any due accouift of this 
wonderful people. Their prowess iVi war has been shared by all nations 
in all ages; but their knowledge and cultivation of the arts of pence 
have been possessed by few. It is to us a perfect enigma how Cor¬ 
dova could have been what it was during the tenth century, before the 
invention of printing had given the human mind the power of speedy 
inter-communic^iou. All the rest of Europe was sunk in the ino.st 
brutal barbarism. War alone was cared for;—the noble cla.sse3 ruled 
everything solely with a view to their own interests—the people were 
treated like animals or machines, existing merely for their behoof— 
while Ignorance, the darkest and most dense, reigned over all. 

And how was it at this time in the Moorish dominions in Spain 
We will set before our readers a picture of them towards tlie close of 
the tenth century. We translate it from Senor Conde’s highly-learned 
and at the same time most interestingly and picturesquely wriUeii 
‘ History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain f.* It is a sort of 
prtScis of the character and actions of Alhakem II., who died in the 
year of the Hegira 366,—A. D. 97& 


• ‘ A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada.' By Fray Antonio Agapida.— 
Carey, Lea, and Carey, Philadelphia: J829.—This work is also announced by 
Mr. Murray; but the possession of ^ '‘riy American copy enables us to give our 
readers some account of the book t>em.<»^r at least as soon as—its pumication in 
this country. • 

f They are ordinarily caHad Moors, from the Spaniards having^ven them that 
uameonaccountof their haring come into their country from Africa* But they 
were resdly Arabs—and Sedor Condo has entitled his Ixibk accordingly. In it, 
howevet^ he nearly always calls them Muzlimes, which we translate Mosh^ms. Ju 
Ar^icderivation shows that it signifies followers of Islam"—the original appel-* v 
litiou ^ven by the Mahometans to the Almighty. 

JuNE> 2 0 
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After giving an account of the manner in which this prince educated 
his son and successor, drawing round him all the most learned men of 
the time, Senor Conde proceeds thup:—“ The King Alhakem was 
a great lover of peace, and had called it io be kept with the Chris¬ 
tians much against the will of some of his Walls (governorSt chief¬ 
tains] of the frontier. It* is told of him, that the counsels he was 
wont to give to his son, Hizem, concluded always by his saying to him 
—‘Never make war without necessity; maintain peace for your hap¬ 
piness and that of your people—draw pot your sword save against the 
unjust. Wiiat pleasure is there in invading and destroying the people, 
in ruining their property, and spread^pg waste and death through the 
confines of the land? Hold your people in peace and injustice, and 
be not dazzled by the false maxims of vanity. Let your justice be a 
lake always clear and pure. Moderate your views—put a curb on ih^ 
impetuosity of your desires—confide in God, and you will reach in 
serenity the appointed termination of your days!’ ” 

“ He caused the people of his dominions to be enregistered ; there 
were in [Moorish] Spain six great cities, the capitals of provinces, 
eighty of large population—three hundred of the third class, and the 
villages, hamlets, forts, and farm-homesteads, were innumerable. 
In the country watered \iy the Guadalquivir alone there were twelve 
thousand of them. It is said that ^Cordova contained two hundred 
thousand houses, six hundred mosques, five hundred hoj^ilals and 
charitable houses, eight hundred public schools, anJ^hirie hun<lred 
baths for the commonalty*'*. The Revenues of the state were worth, 
each year, twelve millions of mitcales of gold, without counting the 
taxes upon silk, which were paid in kind. The mines of gold, silver, 
and other metals, were improved very much, both those of the king 
and of private persons. There were also mines of wecious stones— 
two of rubies, in Beja and Malaga. There were nsheries of coral 
on the coast of Andalusia, and of pearls on that of Tarragona. In 
the long peace that King Alhakem maintained, he encouraged agri¬ 
culture in all the provinces of Spain. Canals were cut in the plains 
of Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and Arragon. Pools or lakes, also, 
Were constructed for irrigation; and plantations were made of every 
kind suited to the heat and the climate of those provinces. In short, 
this good king turned spears and swords into spades and plough¬ 
shares, and changed the warlike and restless Moslems into peaceful 
husbandmen and shepherds!.” 

The cultivation of the earth was carried to (he very highest pitch— 
and we are indebted to the Moor# for the introduction into Europe of 
many of its valuable plants and seeds. Their manufactures, also, and 
commerce were in a state the most flourishing. Their leather, their 
linens, their cottons, their woollens, above all their silks, were ad¬ 
mirable. Their arms, also, weretof the finest workmantdiip. Their 
commerce lay chiefly in the Levant, where, especially at Constanti¬ 
nople, their silks were held in the highest estimation. 

Literature also thfoye exceedingly. The reign of this very 

4 

, * It Iff elsewbero said by SeSor Conde, that Cordova at this time oo^taitied a 

million of inhabitants. 

t Conde, Vol. L pp. 480, 487. 
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was peculiarly distin^ished by the great number of men of learniug 
and of geniud at his court. Much of their poetry has been preserved; 
and, to judge by the Spanish^ translations, it combines archness, 
viyaeity, tenderness, pathos, and. force. To their works of science 
all the moderns are confessedly indebted. ' 

But what was more valuable, even than^all these, was the attention 
that was paid to the strictest justice being administered between man 
and man, whether equals, or prinOe on one side and peasant on the other. 
They tell, indeed, a curious anecdote, to this effect, of our friend King 
Alhakem. He was desirous of adding a pavilion to the’gardens of 
his oountry*pa1ace, and in consequence caused application tob«; made 
to the proprietor of the adjoining ground, to purchase it. The man 
refused, upon which the king's agents possessed themselves of the 
field by force, and built the pavilion. The owner went and com¬ 
plained to the Cadi of Cordova, who received the accusation, and pro¬ 
mised redress : he set off at once for Azhcft-a, the palace in question, 
and found the king occupying his new pavilion. He dismounted from 
his horse, and, advancing to'Wards Alhakem, begged permission to 
fill with earth a sack he had brpught with him. The king, who guessed 
he must have a hidden meaning, assented. It was a large sack, and 
when full, the cadi begged Alhakem to help him to put it upon his 
horse. He complied—but foiyifjit so heavy he could scarcely riilse it 
from the The cadi then said to him—“ Prince*of the faith¬ 

ful, ■ this sack, which thou canst r^ot lift, contains only a smaTi portion 
of the field which thou hast usurped. How then shall thou support 
the weight of this whole field, when thou shall be called upon to appear 
before the Great Judge of all?’* Alhakem thanked the cadi for his 
noble lesson, and gave up to the owner the field, together with the 
pavilion and al^ihe riches it contained. 

This anecdote proves more than a sudden impulse of compassionate 
repentance. It shews that the cadi could trust to the sense of justice 
in the king, not only for his own safety, but also for redress of the 
wrong of which he complained. During the whole, indeed, of this 
period of the Moorish dynasty, justice was most unfailingly admi¬ 
nistered. 

There was another virtue, also, constantly in practice by this extra¬ 
ordinary people, which is the very last for which we should have given 
them credit, and from the total absence of which in the Spaniards 
they afterwards suffered so awfully. We mean Religious Toleration* 
They never interfered with the worship of those Christians—and there 
were many—^who remained within fheir territories. On the contrary, 
they treated them with kindness and respect. 

We hAve just noted, briefly, these qualities of the Moors, that our 
readers may perceive that they are not a people to be lightly con¬ 
sidered ; but thit, on the contrary,**they are probably one of the most 
admirable, as well as extraordinary, which we have any record. 
Look at Spain in the nineteenth cifintury, and compare it with Spain 
in the tenth, and, in every item which forms part of civilization, the 
latter-ifhmed era is transcendantly the superior. * 

We would that our limits would Aufibr us to make this fact uncon-*' 

i 

trovertibly apparent to our readers; for the little that is generally 

2 0 2 
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known of this race has, till within these very few years, been drawn 
wholly from Spaiush soarces—-and ^erefore the Moors have never Te- 
ceived impartial treatment. The oldCa^ilian Monldsh chrtoiclers have 
bad all the feelings of nationality, of servility, and of bigotry, to guide 
their narrations. They ever laud the Spani^ name, and the king for 
the time being, at the expense of the vile misbelievers, Mahonndy ^ 
they termed all Moslems generically. Senor Conde, on the contrary, 
has had recourse to the Arabic writersinlso, which has enabled him to 
form a very impartial judgment, How^ftc represents the Moors we 
have alreadjf' shewn. 

For piis, and we think many other, reasons, we cannot but consider 
it exceedingly ill-judged of Mr. Irving to throw aside his own cha¬ 
racter, and adopt the masquerade costume of the Fray Antonio Aga- 
pida, to .narrate the conquest of Granada! We have shewa enough 
of the Moors, limited S.s our exposition has necessarily been, to prove 
that the awful extinction ofwsuch a people well merits to be spoken of 
in earnest, and not under a mountebank disguise, which must neces* 
sitate the sacrifice of soundness, simplicity, and truth, to an adherence 
to the fantastic character of the supposed narrator. Mr. Irving’s work, 
of by far the greatest merit, though not,' in this country at least, of the 
greatest success, is the ‘ History of New York, by Diedrick Knicker¬ 
bocker/ To shew the queer mauners^of the early settlers, some such 
vehicle as thaft of the sententious burgfier was highly advjtntageous. 
No one cbuld know so well, and tliereforeno one could so aptly repre¬ 
sent, the modes of living and thinking of his fellow-citizens around 
bim. But a Castilian monk was the very last person in existence who 
could know anything in the world of the Arabs of Granada. Of their 
manners^ habits, thoughts, and feelings, he must be of necessity iu 
the most absolute ignorance; and, even for the evei^ of the war, it 
is manifest he must be indebted wholly to the reports of the waiTiors 
on one side. Mr. Irving certainly has achieved the merit of writing 
in the tone in which such a person would write,—namely, incorrectly 
as to fact, with the most egregious partiality as to party. 

Mr. Irving has the honesty, however, to expose this in his very intro¬ 
duction—that is, having read his work, we perceive, on recurring to the 
preface, the traces of those evil principles which we hope to lay bare 
to our readers before we have done. By the slight sample we iiave 
given of what the Moors really were, they will be able to judge of the 
degree of justice with which a man can write concemiiig them, who 
quotes in the following expressions the opinion of a Spanish historian. 

Estevan de Garibay, one of the most distinguished among the Spanish 
historians, regards the war as a special act of divine clemency towards 
the Moors; to the end that those hmhariaiis and u>ho had 

dragged Qvt so many ceMurm under the diabolical oppreseion of the 
absurd sect of Mahomet, should length be reduced< to the Christian 
ftpth.” ^ 

We fear, alas! that in many ages^ and among many sects, the cor- 
)niptions thrust into the stream of Christianity have rendered it wholly 
-dinerent from that which sprang from its pure and holy souii'e. In 
s those days, certainly, the Cliristiaps of Spain were wholly .inferior, to 
the Moslems. Since then, the means of^ the propagation of re- 
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Ii|a^ hxve>«ncrea8€(), mightily, and thence added in proportion to its 
infltience-^emH tiie fact now is that the Christian inhabitants of Eu¬ 
rope'are at the head of All the nations of the globe. But that it was 
not 80 theov ^ven the little we b^ve been «ftile to bring forward con- 
ceming the Moors is sufficient to shew; and Truth is one of th# drat 
of Christian duUes, t 

But the conclusion of this introduction is far, far worse than ^is* 
U is cou^ed in these words :—% Having thus cited high and venerable 
authority for considering this war in the light of those pious enterprises 
denominated crusades, we trust we have said enough to •engage the 
Christian reader to follow us into the held, and to stand by us^to the 
very issue of the contest/* 

We grieve to say that this is not the monk of the end of the fiReenth 
century that spedks. It is Mr. Irving himself. What! Is a Christian 
reader to follow him because his tale is of a fvar like the crusadea? 
**—wars in which every evil feeling that exists in the bosoms of men 
received unlimited scope and play. Of all the guilt recorded in his¬ 
tory, wc think that of the crusades the most 7/ncAm^mn—and this 
because they occasioned almost every crime that our Saviour has for* 
bidden to be commit^ted as thbugli for His service. We invaded the 
country of a people who had done us no sort of wrong—we slew thou¬ 
sands—we burned the dwellin<js of thousands more~in A woril« we 
did all ^ fltj i^^goldierR in a campaign do; and we profegfied that wo 
acted thus in the service of Him who has declared that ** biassed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall b% called the children of God.’* 

Neither do we think that even the crusaders themselves were, for 
the most part, guided by motives of religion, at least after the first cru¬ 
sade. Warlike reputation—the desire of employment, and still more 
that of wealth—these were their chief inducements. But whatever 
might have guided them, we, at this time, ought not to quote that 
which our lights must shew us are nothing short of atrocities, as a cer¬ 
tain attraction to a Christian reader. 

It may be thought that we are top hasty in condemning Mr. Irving 
—but we have read the whole book; and it is written throughout 
in that spirit of carelessness of human suffering, which, of all others, we 
think the most deserves to be condemned. 

It seems odd after this to say, that the first fault we shall find with 
Mr. Irvings as an historian, is that, in the narrative of the out-break of the 
war, he derives from the many curious facts not to be found in any other 
historian*** than the Fray Antonio Agapida, a most exaggerated state¬ 
ment—differhig certainly in the most extravagant degree from all 
other accounts—of the atrocities attending the storming of tbo first 
town taken, and of their results. But this is all in the spirit of the 
crusades—the Moslem is to be belied, while the Christian is to be praised 
for real deeds extictly similar to those invented with respect to the others. 

• The very words of Mr. Irving’s Introduction. We wish luncerely wc bad not 
followed the fashionable practice of reading the hook before the prsfooe—for it 
would have saved ua a world of labour in tracing up thxpugh diyart fcdiofl and quar¬ 
tos, the historical inaccuracy of statements fpr which hre now coolly referred-to 

the gemleman whom Mr. Irving in the first j^ge of his work ventf^es to call the 
Agapida*’ !—Our opfauon of the aaoptfon of such a plan will be seenw 
few pages forUtor ofi. * 
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We will first extract the account of the tidcing of the towa itself-^in 
which Pray Agapida is to the full sufficiently trusled^^iwd then pro¬ 
ceed to its consequences, which certaiuly ** ate not to be fbmad in any 
other historian’'’—at least''we can ^peak for the piineipd^ through 
whose pages we searched most diligently for some hours to li^t upon 
a tittle of them.—One thing, however, we did light upon, which Mr, 
Irving indeed mentions as a fact—-but does not afterwards recur to in 
his judgment of the Moorish king. tiThe truce between the partis 
contained a stipulation that they might make incursions into each 
other’s territories, provided they carried no banners, sounded no 
tnimp^ts, and that the inroad did not last above three days. 

“It was in the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred and eighty-one, 
and but a nijdit or two after the festival of the most blessed Nativity, that 
Muley Aben Hassan* made his fhmons attack upon ZaRara. The inhabit- 
airts ii the place were Itunk in profound sleep; the very sentinel had de¬ 
serted his post, and sought,shelter from a tempest which had raged three 
nights in succession; for it appeared but little probable that an enemy would 
be abroad during such an uproar of the elerjuenls, Bui evil spirits work best 
during a storm, (observes the worthy Aritb'nio Agapida,) and Muley Aben 
Hassan found such a season most suitable for his diabolical purposes. In the 
midst of the night an uproar arose within the walls ,of Zaraha, more awful 
than the raging of the storm. A fearful alarm cry,—* the Moor f the Moor !* 
resounded through the streets: mingled with the clash of arms, the shriek 
anguish, and *(he shout of victory, Muley* Aben Hassa n, at the ,head of a 
powerful R>rce, hsui hurried from Granada> and passed through 

the mountains, in the obscurity of the tcnipest. While the storm pelted the 
sentinel from his post, and howled round the tower and battlement, the 
Moors had planted their scaling-ladders, and mounted securely into both 
town and castle. The garrison was unsuspicious of danger, until battle and 
massacre burst forth within its very w^alls. It seemed, to the affri|||ited in¬ 
habitants, as if the fiends of the air had come upon the tjjpgs of tne wind, 
and possessed themselves of tower and turret. The war-cry resounded on 
every side, shout answering shout, above, below, on the battlements of the 
castle, in the streets of the town—the foe was in all parts, wrapped in ob¬ 
scurity, but acting in concert by the aid of preconcerted signals. Starting 
from sleep, the soldiers were intercepted and cut down as they rushed from 
their quarters, or if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble Or where 
to strike. Wherever lights appeared, the flashing scllnitar was zd its deadly 
work, and all who attempted resistance fell beneath its edge/' 

^ow, we beg to premise^ that of all persons that at this moment 
breathe upon the earth, toe detest War the most, M^e regard it to be 
the most foolish and the most wicked of all bad things. We shrink in 
disgust and horror from the sacking of towns especially. Nay, we are 

^ King of Granada. Cmide and Mari^ write his second name Abut, and omit 
the use of Muley, though it ^va8 also bis name. Mariuia ^vea k, Alboha4;ea. 
M'^e had better make dear, at once, our distinctions concerning the names of the 
Moorish persons mentioned The rival son of Abul Hamn, w^m Mr, Irviug de¬ 
signates as Boabdi], we follow the majority of writers in calling Altdallah, of which 
Bmbdil is a corruption. His uncle, Whose name was also Al^allah, we distinguish 
by lising his surnatne, £l Zagal, the Intrejdd. With r^paril to rite Suiuuia, Maries 
andConde borit call her Zoraya, though latter mm calls the Christian captive 
by the M. 'delriarles, however, is uniform in applying the mme to 

the mother c^flbdallah, and wehavedoneto Coo; as we do not find the nameof Ayxa, 
Vhidi Mr. Irving uses,—once mentione(l.««4ind Sefior Cohdemuitt have followed the 
Arabic writers. The arrangement now indicated we have adhered to inviriiddy^ 
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so unlMlHansblo and antiquated as to think that some towns in that 
very country 4|f Spain-^towns which we English came professedly to 
rescue from their and our enemies—could tell tales which would brand 
many a man with our red uniform on his back with ignominy* deep, 
odious* irremoveablc, Badajoz, Su Sebastian*—what could not they 
say!—rPillageP^Pshaw a trifle [—Carnage?—A joke!—No, though 
these were carried to a pitch unparalleled, there were crimes mo|‘e 
atrocious far than them—crimes jo which our troops, aye and many of 
ourofficers, gave themselves unreservedly up—crimes which cause the 
blood to recoil to the heart—and in some instances they avere made 
more hideous still by murder. ^These things were per[)etrated by ua 
Englishmen within the last twenty years—and yet they huvi? been 
most scandalously hushed up—nay, we have heard them before now 
palliated and treated as venial! But there will be a Day when such 
things can be hidden ^no longer! when the perpetrators will indeed 
wish that they were of light guilt! • 

Well* why talk we of these things now ? Simply because we desire 
that our readers should thoroughly understand that we have no parti¬ 
cular taste for the sacking of cities. We think, indeed, it is not as¬ 
suming any very unusual huiAanity, to say that we believe we have 
quite as much of that quality as the gentlenian who talks, in another 
work* in such a jaunty manner of the doings of Columbus in £(jspa- 
niola. But then he was the of the book, and was«a great man 
who discovered America.—Yes, and therefore began the European 
massacres of its inhabitants. Vefy right. 

But, notwithstanding our horror of war, granting its existence, 
which we fear it would be exceedingly difficult to deny, we think that 
it is the bounden duty of those wmo set up to write history, even 
though disguise^ under a cowl, to hold the balance of truth, without 
allowing it to swerve one hair's breadth. Now how has Mr. Irving 
acted in this instance ? To read the above account, one would suppose 
that a more horrid assault never took place in the records of warfare. 
The impression is wrought up by calling Aben Hassan diabolical—and 
saying that “ it seemed to the aftHghted inhabitants as if the bends of 
the air had come upon the wings of the wind, and possessed them¬ 
selves of tower and turret.” Certainly that is exactly the idea that 
must have come into their minds—it is so definite and natural. 

But we are forestalling the extreme exaggeration; after the taking 
of Zahara, many of the inhabitants we^e carried captive to Granada. 
The custom of taking prisoners, in however large numbers, for the 
purpose of ransoming them, was in prevalence among the Christian 
knights for eeniuries. Mr, Irving, however, represents it as having, 
ia this instance, had the following eflects:— 

i 

** Deep was th^grief and indignation of the people at this cruel scene. Old 
men, who had experienced the calatflities of warfare, anticipated coming 
trolibles. Mothers clasped their infants fh their breasts as they beheld the 
hapless females of Sahara, with their children expiring in their arms. On 
every side the accents of pity for the sufferers were,iningted with execrations 
of the Iwirbarity of the king. The preparations for festwity were neglected; 
and the viands, which were to have feasted the conquerors, yrSe distribute^, 
among the captives. $ 
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Th4 iiobleis afid Alfaquis, hoiveVer, r^t^red to the Alhaatibra to congra^ 
tultiifethc kinff; for, whatever storms may rage in the low^regiens of so* 
ciety, rarely do any clouds, but clouds of incense, rise to the awfulepiinence 
of the throne. In this instance, howevei*; a vpiperpse from the. midM of the 
obsequious crowd, that burst like thimder upon the ears of Aben Hassan. 
• Wo ! wo! wo! to Granada*!' exclaimed the voice ; ‘its hour of desolation 
approaches. The ruins of Z&hara will fall upott our heads ; xny spirit ik\h 
me that the end of our empire is at hand.' All shrunk back aghast, Und left 
the denouncer of wo standing alone in «the centre of the hall. He was an 
ancient and hoary man, in the rude attire pf a dervise. Age had withered his 
form, wilhottt quenching the fire of his spirit, wliich glared in baleful lustre 
from his eyes. He was (say the Arabian historians) one of those holy men 
termed santons, who pass their lives in^ hermitages, in fasting, meditation, 
and prayer, till they attain the purity of saints, and the foresight of prophets. 
He was, says the indignant Fray Antonio Agapida, a son of Belial, one of 
those fanatic infidels possessed by the devil, who arc sometimes permitted to 
predict the truth to theii^ followers, but witlithe proviso that their predictions 
shall be of no avail. 

‘ “ The voice of the santon resounded through the lofty hall of the Alham¬ 
bra, and struck silence and awe into the crowd of courtly sycophants, 
Mulcy Aben Hassan alone was unmoved; he eyed the hoary anchorite with 
scorn as lie stood dauntless before him, and treated his predictions as the ra¬ 
vings of a maniac. The santon rushed from the rC'y€il presence, and, de¬ 
scending into the city, burned through the streets and squares with frantic 
gesticulations. His voice was heard ]f\ ^very part in awful denunciation. 
The peace is broken, the exterminating war is commenced ; ! wo! wo 

to Granada, its fall is at hand, desolation shall dwell in itsp^aces, its strong 
men shall fall beneath the sword, its ciiildren and maidens shall be led into 
captivity. Zahara is but a type of Granada.* 

“ Terror seized upon the populace, for they considered these ravings as the 
inspirations of prophecy. They hid themselves in their dwellings as in a time 
of general mourning; or, if they went abroad, it was to gather together in 
knots in the streets and squares, to alarm each other with digmal forebodings, 
and to curse the rashness and cruelty of the fierce Aben Hassan.” 

Now, it will scarcely be believed that the whole of this representa¬ 
tion—the breaking up the feast—the giving the food to the captives— 
the sympathetic sorrow of the people—all, all, are pure invention. It 
is quite clear that the Spanish Chroniclers, as regarded what at that time 
was passing in Granada, must have been in the position of Justice 
Woodcock’s friend, Sir William Meadows, who, he asserts, “ knows 
nothing at aall about the matter,” as poor Munden used to give it; Mr. 
Irving may have taken the description from them—but even that he 
ought not to have done. If we may trust Conde, who is somewhat 
trustworthy on such subjects, the Arabic writers say nothing about any 
such thing: and if Fray Agapida have, which we should rather doubt, 
any knowledge of the Arabic Chronicles himself, still he could not 
find what i& not there. On the whole, we strongly suspect that the 
worthy Father has invented all thfse adjuncts to give his scene more 
interest; and in a story, instead of a history, this would be very allow¬ 
able. Rut in the latter, we must, as the Miser says to Lappet—” touch, 
touch, touch, somethjuff real.” The only truth liere is a very little bit 
of the very great deal about the fequir. c 

, We shalPnow just shew the reader what is recorded in Conde, 
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ftnd Msriatia.^ The following is all that M* de Marlt^n 
$ays t]il*au milieu des tc^licitationa qui I’aceueiUirent dans 

su capitate* ihnf ancien fakir* nomintS Macer* fit entendre ces paroles: 

‘ Les Tuines ddZahara retomberont sur nos Ifites. Raise au ciel que 
je me trompe! Mais une voix secrete me dit que notre heure fatale va 
fionner.*' Conde is still more brief* if possible. “ The shieks and 
faquirs of the city* and all the nobles assembled to congratulate the 
king on his victm'y ; and it is sai^ that the shiek Macer, an old faquir* 
said with much boldness as thqy came out from the Alcazar—* ‘The 
ruins of that town will fall upon our heads—my mind’s eye sees it. 
and my soul shews to me that thqend and ruin of oursignory in Spain 
are arrived!” • 

Mariaim* the staple historian of Spain, does not even say so much as 
this little* although he gives a whole book of his history to this very 
war. Pie only alludes* at a subsequent date, to the faquirs exclama¬ 
tion, which he gives almost in the same wor^ls as those above. And 
Mariana was a Spaniard, a priest, and a Jesuit to boot. Truly Pray 
Antonio is much more Jesuitical, in the English perversion ^of the 
word. 

And this is all these historiaift say—not one word more, before or 
after, about the entrance of Abul Hassan into Granada. No weeping 
women—the santon not in the least running about the streets, but 
saying his say once, and no mofe^®-no feeding the prisoners—no “hap¬ 
less fem^ff^s 6l ZSharu with their children expiring in their awns”—no 
“ mothers clasping their infants to*their breasts”—no “ neglecting” the 
festivity—no hiding in houses—no curses on “ the rashness and cruelty 
of Aben Hassan.” 

But why not let an author make his book as full of striking scenes 
as possible? Yes, his book of novels and talcs—but not of history. 
There niisrepreseiitation is a crime. We do not believe a word of 
Abul Hassan having been, in this instance, one jot more cruel than nil 
who make conquests, of necessity must be. The whole story of the 
prisoners is absurd on the face of it. In the first place, prisoners were, 
for the sake of sale or ransom, valuable commodities, and were kept 
in decent condition accordingly. And had the citizens of Granada 
never seen prisoners brought in before, that all their pity was reserved 
for the inhabitants ofZahara? It was an established traffic. We donut 
ask Mr. Irving to swear to the truth of Rip Van Winkle—but he has no 
right to attribute unreal atrocities to real people. Those who derive 
their information from him, will be unfairly misled;—and to those who 
have some idea of the reality, his paste. Fiction, will not at all do to 
replace the diamond, Fact; the “ refined gold ” of liistory is all the 
worse for his tawdry “ gilding.” No—History, when she really goes into 
ber proper province of the feelings, and actions, and daily life of ineu, 
will not bear any daubing from his {onge-pot, he may rely on it., 

The taking of Zahara excited the ^Spaniards exceedingly: it had 

* M* de Marlas* boede is anything but a traxidation Conde's, for which it ha» 
fiometiqips been mistaken. It is founded on it—but nui^erleas original autboritiea 
b^ye been consulted. Nay* though redt^£f rvr Senor Conde's work) us the title-page 
very honestly says, it is hot even a serrue imitation of it«' ''' 
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b^isu considered almoet an impregnable fortress, and their regret at its 
loss was extreme. They made. In retaliation, a sudd^ attaek upon 
Albania, a town within fifteen leagues of Granada itseif* They con- 
trivcd, by availing themselves of tfie close nature of the country, to 
arrive within half a league of Albama—-where, as Conde phrases it, 
“ they hid themselves durjng the day in a deep valley, surrounded by 
high hills and rocks, and, at night, without being heard, they hastened 
onward, and finding that every thjpg was in great stillness in the 
castle, they placed the ladders sileptly on the walls, and mounted 
them with, much boldness and animation; they killed the sentinels, 
whom they found sleeping; they then opened the gates of the city, on 
the side of the camp, and let in their people.*' All this, we conclude, 
is quite en regle^ in the pleasing process of storming towns—but, 
really, with the exception of the tempest, we see very little ditferetice 
between this and ihetlaking of Zahara. It was certainly very impious 
to fight in a storm, unl(;ss Abul Hassan may be thought to have 
looked upon it as a direct interposition of Providence in favour of his 
enterprise,—at least such seems to be the opinion of Fray Agapida. 
But, barring the storm, both these seem to have been successful sur¬ 
prises of very strong places. The Moors, however, shewed much 
more resistance, having fought throughout the day. There is also 
another discrepancy, which shews that the Spanish Marquis of Cadiz 
was able to eclipse the diaboliiaf * qualities of Abut Hassan: 
thus says Seiior Conde:—“ The women and childfeiT’wJlb,* as weak 
and defenceless, had taken refuge* in the mosque, were inhumanly 
massacred.” ]f such things had been done in the church at Zahara, 
Fray Agapida would never have let us heard the last of it. 

The loss of Alhama occasioned the greatest grief among the Moors. 
The original of the celebrated ballad of Ay de mf, Alhama! was com¬ 
posed on this occasion. The city was a very beauSful and favourite 
one ; ami its vicinity to Granada rendered its loss doubly distressing. 
Abul Hassan set off at once to recover it; but his extreme haste 
caused him to go unprovided with the proper munitions of war—he 
had not even artillery,—and he failed. 

The ill success of the w^ar caused strong murmurs to arise against 
Abul Hassan among the Moors—and these were always encouraged 
by the Sultana Zoruya, who was striving to excite risings in favour of 
her son Abu Abdallah. At last Abul Hassau went a second time to 
retake Alhama—mid this time his exertions were so great, that it is 
probable the town would have surrendered, had it not been that the 
king was suddenly recalled to Granada by a conspiracy of Abdallali 
and his mother. He caused them both to be arrested and shut up in 
a tower. Meanwhile the Castilians took advantage of these circum¬ 
stances to reinforce the garrison in Alhama, and to besiege the town of 
Loxa, one of the strongest places ^ Granada. * 

At ibis moment, the Sultans^oraya contrived to effect her own and 
her son’s escape, and the reverses of the king assisted her in exciting 
the people against him. He called, however, to hie assistance his bro¬ 
ther Zelim, Wall of Altneria, and with his help he possessed hiftiself of 
^^the Alhambra, with the exception of one tower, which a partisan of his 
son lieldi There then arose a constant conflict between the two parties. 
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AlKlailali h«ld the Alboyeinf, and his'&ther the Alhambra, and from 
thence their iiartiems every day issued to fight, and were joined by 
those who favoured each respectively* At last the two parties, 

wearied/' as Conde expresses it,* “ with killing one anoUier,’ agreed 
to a truce. As soon as this was esthblished.^Abul Uassan went to re* 
licvc Loxa, and as soon as he had left Gran^a, the partUlCP^ of his 
son seised upon the rest of the Alhambra, .and he declared bimeelf 
master of the whole kingdom. 

Meanwhile Abul Hassan dioroughly beat the Spaniards^ before 
Loxa, and relieved the town, ^he rout of the Christians,was com* 
plele. From thence he went a third time to Alhama, but finding it 
too strong for him, he took and destroyed the Spanish iomx of 
Cafiete, 

As he was returning triumphantly from this expedition, he learned 
that Granada had declared itself entirely for his spn. He accordingly 
retired with" his brother Abdallah, surname^ El Zagal, the Intrepid, 
to Malaga, of which he was Wall. 

From thence Abul Hassan made a bold and successful foray in the 
duchy of Medina Sidouia—at least so says Fray Antonio ; for^ strange 
to relate, neither Conde nor MarKis says a word about it; and Mariana, 
though he speaks generally of incursions into the Spanish territory—* 

ciitradus y cavalgadas eu tierra dc Christiafios,''—evidently alludes 
to those already mentioned—as he^ instances the taking Capote as tha 
crowning^pibit. "Be this, however, as it may, they all meiilign an in¬ 
cursion made by the Spaniards intoHlie Moorish territory, and we shall 
notice the contrast of the tone of Mr. Irving with that of the preceding 
writers. We shall first copy this gentleman’s account, and we shall 
take leave to print in Italics a few of the more prominent points on 
which we purpose commenting:— 

Never,’* says Fray Antonio Agapida, “did a more gallant and self-con* 
fident little army tread the earth. It was composed of men full of health and 
vigour, [to whom war was a pastime and delight. They had spared no ex¬ 
pense in their equipments, for never was the pomp of war carried to a higher 
pitch than among the proud chivalry of Bpain. Cased in armour richly in¬ 
laid and embossed, decked with rich surcoats and waving plumes, and su¬ 
perbly mounted on Andalusian steeds, they pranced out of Antiguera witli 
banners flying, and waving devices and armorial bearings ostentatiously dis¬ 
played ; and in the confidence of their hf^es, promised the inhabitants to en¬ 
rich them with the spoils ofAfaiaga, 

“ In the rear of this warlike pageant, followed a peaceful band, intent 
upon profiting by tlie anticipated victories. They were not the customary 
wretches that hover about armies to plunder and strip the dead, but goodly 
and substaMial traders from Seinlie, Cordovoy and otJier cities if traffic* 
They rode sleek mules, and were clad in goodly raiment, with long leathern 
purses at their riidles, well filled with pistoles and other golden coins. They 
had heard of the spoils wasted by the soldiery at the capture of Alhama, 
and were provided*with monies to buy^p the jewels and precioas sipnes, 
the vessels of gold and silver, and the rich^ilks and cloths that should form 
the plunder of Malaga, The^nud awahers eyed these sons of with 
great disdain, hut permitted them to follow for the conveniency of the troffps^ 
who mig^ otherwise be overhurthmed with booty.'' ^ 

We will just put in opposition to this the simple and uniiuble repre¬ 
sentation of the commeucement of the same expedition b^^ M. de 
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Miurlfefi. Le marquis de Cadix, le corote do, Cifuentes^' et le 
grand-roaUre de Saint Jacques, conduisaient VeX|MidiUoiii qui cut 
d’abord le plus heureux succes, si Ton peut appeler de up ,nom le 
triete avantage de brAler des rooiss&ns, d'arracher des oiiviers et des 
vignes, de renverser des,villages,*d*enlever des bestiaux, de ruioer et 
de massacrer quelques hqmmes sans defense,” 

Now Senor Conde;—‘‘ In thf^.year [of the Hegira] 888 [a,d. 1488], 
three divisions of troops, as welt of infantry us of cavalry, entered the 
Azarkia of Malaga, led hy the M^jLer of Santiago, tlie Marquis of 
Cadix, and Count of Cifuentes, valiant and bold captains. They 
passed along wasting and plundering the land—burning the crops 
ready for harvest, and razing the ’trees and vines. The people of 
Malaga saw, from their towers, the fires, and the columns of smoke 
which obscured the air. The king Abul Hassan could not bear this, 
and sought to sully forth against them ; but on account of his advanced 
years, and of all that he had undergone, neither his brother Abdallah 
nor Reduaii Benegas would suffer him to take the field.” 

There is some relief in this. Both these passages are In a tone of 
simple good feeling. Nay, even Mariana, who was a Spaniard of the 
seventeenth century, speaks of this expedition in a tone at least) if not in 
direct words, of reprobation. “ There are, in* the neighbourhood of 
Malaga, some mountain's, called Axarquia, precipitous, rugged, and 
difficult of ju^cessfrom the rocks anC lliickets which abound there. In 
this dirg-ction, they [the Spanish forces] made thei^eiTTf^^ They laid 
waste to the fields, they pillaged awd outraged the people, they set fire 
to the farms and the villages,—they spared nothing; and this with 
a spirit aud fierceness which led some of our cavalry, in the fervour of 
their yout^ not to stop till they came in sight of, and even reached, 
thevery gates of Malaga, an outbreak not rash merely, but even mad.” 
Now what is the spirit in which Mr. Irving writes?^ It is stamped by 
the very first passage we have marked. He says, without one word of 
reprobation, or even comment—nay, in atone which evidently conveys 
approval—that to these knights “ v/ar was a pastime and delight.” 
Mr. Irving must know what Whr is. He has voluntarily chosen a 
subject which treats of nothing else. To compose his work, his 
mind must liave been for months immersed in the unceasing coutem- 
jilation of all llie crimes and all the misery that war always involves— 
namely, everything that is most ferocious, mean, inhuman, despicable, 
and disgusting, in the nature of man. We will defy him to point 
out one page of his materials, which'treats of the details of war, 
that does not convey—though 4- may not directly express—scenes 
and acts from which every heart that deserves to be called human 
must shrink in shuddering pity—in shame, in loathing, and dismay. 
These things are invariably the result of War. And this Mr, Irving 
smilingly calls a pastime and delight I ^ 

Will he dare to deny our hyj)othesis—that War does inevitably, and 
without exception, produce horrors of every kind, even extending tb 
deeds too hideous to be put into words ? Does he doubt it ? If he 
do, we beg he will'^gle out some officer who has seen ser^ce, and 
who he is certain will be frank and fair, and let him request an account 
' of the i^Jails of any campaign* We are quite sure the narrator, at least. 
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will sicken as he speaks. We have seen more than one turn as white 
as the paper on .which we are at this instant writing*, at the pictures of 
suffering and atrocity his memory presented. If this will not satisfy 
Mr. Irving, we have only to beg that, should there be another war, he 
will seat himself and those most dear to him in the midst of it—and he 
will then be able to tell us from experience, whether he finds that the 
“ pastime” is pleasant, or the delightheartfelt. 

We hope we shall not be accijsed of treating Mr. Irving with loo 
much harshness. We do not deserve it. We appeal to any reader of 
the commonest candour, whether the whole tone of the passage we 
have quoted, be not that of adqiiration, aye and approbation also. 
Here is an armament going forth for the avowed purpose ofravaghig a 
populous and most prosperous district;—the vast circle of crime which 
that necessitates the reader may perhaps by this time feel—and yet Mr. 
Irving cannot find one word of reproof to express—not indignalinu 
or disgust—but the very slightest disapprova^, Quite the reverse—all 

he says is “in lioliday and lady terms” . (no, the quotation is 

misapplied—Shakspeare does not slander women by putting such 
feelings into their breasts)-in soft and sugary expressions of maw¬ 

kish admiration of ruHians. * 

This brings us to another point; “the proud chivalry —ofSpaiif 
it chances to be here, but that is beside the purpose. We wish to 
notice the manner in whicii M^. ?[rving throughout usesa the terms 
chivalry chivaifous. Perhaps our readers may be relievetl* by our 
throwing our argument on this poiift into a narrative. Facts, indeed, 
are often of themselves the best arguments. 

It is now about four years ago that, for a particular purpose, we 
entered upon a course of reading concerning the times when Chivalry 
flourished in Eureme, namely from the twelfth to the latter end of the 
fifteenth century. Uf the two latest of these centuries the historians are 
contemporary. Froissart, Hardyng, Juvenal des Ursiiis, Pliilippe de 
Comines, were there no other writers than these, they would be suf¬ 
ficient to give an accurate idea of the era of the zenith of Chivalry, 
from the beginning of the reigns of Ecfward IH. and Philippe de Valois 
to those of Henry VI1. and Charles VHI. It so chanced that, 
although we always felt there must be something very horrid in a 
country being the seat of war, and therefore were most thankful that 
England was un island, yet we had had the usual advantages of the 
education of English gentlemen; we had been taught to admire “ our 
Edwards and Henries,” and*to consider that the word ‘chivalrous’ 
meant every thing that was amiable iwid noble. 

Verbally, of course, it means only “of, or belonging to, Chivalry,” and, 
as we prosecuted our studies, we found to our surprise that it was, 
therefore, synonymous with, first, ferocious Cruelty—next, treacherous 
Cruelty, and that* to a degree of Meemness perfectly unspeakable ; then 
came the meanness without the cruelty, ^ut coupled, instead, now%ilh 
Rapacity, now with a pettiness fit only to be spit upon : then there was 
Breach of Trust, such as only the lowest cuiinin^aiid the most invul- 
nerable^jimpudence together could produce. Lastly, the -whole was 
crowned by one of tire chief qualities of evil—Falsehood of Spirit Day 
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by fis we read more, we found that these were the real charac¬ 
teristics of Chivalry. * 

And let it be remembered that we Jiavc drawn this portrait merely by 
uniting the scattered features which fkcts, recorded with very dif¬ 
ferent motives by Chivijry's most fanatical friends, could not but jire- 
sent. We use the word “fanatical” advisedly. The eyes of these 
writers were under the influence of the spell the Scotch call fflamoury 
^namely, a magic power of int^jxicating the sight. Deeds which 
would make any one writhe who poisessed as much heart as the pith 
of a bamboo, are narrated—at the very least with tacit praise—hymen 
who we are confident were thems^ves not otherwise than amiable. 
This is the very spirit of fanaticism. 

We have judged solely from facts; and, over the force of early pre¬ 
judice, over the splendour of every outward magnificence, over the 
fascnnation of the most picturesque and vivid description. Truth has 
ultimately prevailed. A^d Truth says that nothing but evil can arise 
from decking in attractive colours a class of men whose feelings 
were such as those we have enumerated above. In despite of every in¬ 
fluence to the contrary, Experience (for the acquisition of the know¬ 
ledge of facts is experience, no matter how gained) Experience has 
wrought our opinion to^what we have stated it to be. And we have no 
mure doubt than of our present existence, that every one with but the 
ordinary proportion of reason and o? fueling with whic h God has gifted 
his creatures, would form the same opinion, could we lay beiore them 
the circumstances which have created our own. 

But, we must not be misunderstood. We are not in the least ac¬ 
cusing Mr, Irving of a deep-laid plot to further and foster all the 
amiable qualities which we attribute to chivalry. But we do accuse 
him of undue carelessness in using the old honeyec^hrases of flattery 
with reierence to what has, before now, more than once been most 
ably exposed, and of which, we must say on this point as well as the 
previous one, Mr. Irving must have acquired considerable knowledge 
in the course of his labours. Willi regard to the tone in which he 
treats War throughout, there is wo excuse: and with regard to Chivalry 
which both sprang from and fostered War, the palliations are very un¬ 
stable and slight. He must know the truth; why then does he dis¬ 
guise it in frippery and tinsel ? 

We now come to the other passages we have marked, which we did 
fVom seeing that they would bear us out in every thing we might say 
concerning the paltry and selfish meanness and rapacity by which Chi¬ 
valry is distinguished. The noble and generous knights were for the 
most part robbers and ruffians, who cared not how much blood they 
might shed, or how much wretchedness they might create, provided 
they chained money by these amiable acts. During the English wars 
in France, the devastation of the^ountry was carried to an extent that 
it makes the blood run cold read of* And all by the gallant, noble, 
and generous followers pf Chivalry. The following picture is beauti- 
fiilly patlietic in itsjl^ and has the advantage of having a great name 
attached to it. We speak of Petrarch, who, on his visit to Brance as 
, Envoy from Galeas Viscomti, Lord of Milan, to congratulate King 
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John on his return from captivity, speaks thus of the stale Of the 
country. It is most satisfactory to us to find that such a man, even in 
the year 1360, agreed with our feelings about War:—“ En voyaotce 
royuumedesold par le fer et par la^flamme, je ne pouvois me persuader 
(]ue ce ffit le mfime que j'avois vu autrefois si^riche et siflorissant# Je 
n’y reconnoissois plus rien ; il ne ae presentQit h mes r^rds qu’une 
solitude affreuse, une misire extreme, une desolation ^ndrale, des 
terres en friche, des champs d^vagtes, des maisons en mines. II n’y 
avoit des maisons sur pied que cejles qui t^toienl dtJfendues par quelqueS 
fi^rtifications, ou renferm^es dans l*enceinte des villes. Emu par ces 
tristes effets de la rage des homrn^s qui se font la guerre, je ne pus 
retenir mes larmes.”^ It is a subject of the most touching gratifica- 
lion to reflect that genius like Petrarch’s was coupled with feeling such 
as this—and when we think upon what the age was in which he wrote, 
it is nothing short of wonderful that he should have felt thus. Is it 
not also, at the least, curious that an author, of our own day should 
write in a spirit calculated to revive the (thank God!) decaying admi¬ 
ration of deeds of the precise nature of those which produced the 
results so mournfully described by Petrarch ? 

It must not be thought that w'e are leaving our Spanish subject on 
one side, by thus detailing the miseries of Prance at a date of more than 
a century earlier. Quite the reverse. We wish our readers to hear 
from an eye-witness what the con'sei}uences are of the delightful pastime 
so sweetlj*^iniled upon by Mr, Irving. And the circumstances of the 
two periods are similar to a very reflnarkable degree. In neither ca^ 
were these effects produced directly—though certainly they were ori¬ 
ginally caused by—international warfare. After the battle of Poitiers, 
there was no general carrying on of the war for upwards of three years 
and a half, when ^dward III. made his advance towards Paris just 
before the peace of Bretigny. And at this particular time in Spain, all 
the historians agree that there was a lull in the public war, from Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella being obliged to devote their attention to other 
matters. In France, during the years I have mentioned, the Com¬ 
panions lived in it, in a fashion of the result of which the reader has 
just seen a description. These men were organised and officered by 
the most celebrated knights of the age. To prove vpe do not exaggerate, 
we will just state that Du Guesclin led a large body to Avignon to 
rob the Pope of his benediction and a large sum of money, when 
they were on their way to Spain, solely, as they vowed, for the honour 
of the Holy Church, to dethrone Don Pedro for having leagued him- 
self with Mahound. We merely citu this to shew that the highest 
knights mixed with them, and so did those less exalted, in large num¬ 
bers. Their life was passed in outrage, rapine, and, where necessary, 

murder. And this, for years. ,,, t - 

The expedition'^ so magnificently ajinounced by Mr. Irving was ex¬ 
actly one of the raids of the Compani'ins, the lordly names at iiieir 
head to the contrary notwithstanding. To^iew that we do not ex- 
aiTKcrate, we shall translate Mariana’s words, aiji^ let it never be for- 
(ToUen ttat he was a priest and a Jesuit of the middle ot the seven¬ 
teenth century, and that he dedicates his history to the archbisliop ol 
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Toledo, Primate of the Spains, and a high minister of state., We 
scarcely think he can be considered a suspicious witness. After de^* 
scribing the circumstances which caused the expedition to be determined 
upon, he proceeds thus ;—“ Tliese l^aptains agreed that they should 
divide their troops into tlvee bodies, to make an entry into the plains of 
Malaga,'R country very r^chin its manufactures and trade in silk. They 
chose it for this reason^^Aa^ ike plunder and booty would be great; 
interest spurred them on —the mor^ so as the soldiery were willing to 
take plunder for pay, and the desire of gain for their leader. The issue 
was conformable to the intentions which brought them, and the end 
was sad indeed.” 

There is one distinction Mr, Irving draws that is little short of amus¬ 
ing. He talks of those who want to “ profit by the anticipated vic¬ 
tories,”—as he daintily phrases the devastation of a whole province,~as 
being, “ not the customary wretches that hover about armies to plunder 
and strip the dead, bu^ goodly and substantial traders from Seville, 
Cordova, and other cities of traffic.”—And what does this prove ? 
Simply that the expedition was, from the first, not that of an army— 
lor then these civilians would have been egregiously in the way^—but 
of a troop of robbers, the organization of which was so complete that 
they carried with them the means of disposing* of their plunder. The 
Pray Agapida does, it 'is true, say a very few words in blame of the 
avarice di^Iayed in this expeditic<i^biit the chief fault he finds is 
that mediants were taken instead of monks. Hilf gefflfdT*t>-piniop of 
such designs will be seen a page oi^two farther on. El Zagal would not 
suffer the king, his brother, to take the field himself; he and a distin¬ 
guished chief named Reduan Beaegas, set off at the head of the gar¬ 
rison of Malaga, to assist the mountaineers who were already severely 
harassing the Spanish troops among their fastnesses. The whole of 
this conflict is most picturesquely given by Mariaflh; it was peculiar 
in many remarkable instances, and we shall translate his account of it, 
ending with a very generous anecdote of a Moor, from Conde. His 
narrative does not enter into so many details concerning the Spanish 
force as Mariana’s—but we prefer them both to the Fray Agapida’s. 
They have a lone of freshness and reality about them which his lacks, 

“ The irritated citizens of Malaga,” says Mariana, “ joined those 
who dwelled in the mountains, a people hardy from the ruggedness of 
their territory, and rendered furious by the injuries they had j^ust 
received. They called every one to arms—they spread themselves 
throughout the country, and encircled the invaders on every side. 
The leaders ot the Spaniards unshed to return, if they could find un 
outlet. Two roads offered themselves, by which they might turn ^back¬ 
wards : the larger and more even was by the borders of the sea—but 
it also passed near the castle of Malaga, which was seated on an 
estuary, where the sea was high and dangerous. The other, by which 
they might go, was shorter, buf rugged, on account of the thickets, 
and of the mountains vvj^ich ran one into the other. I» especial, there 
were there two moimtam, which approached to each other in such a 


* M^moires pour la Vie de Pdtrarttue. Tom. III. p. 541. 
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IV^anner. that they, as may be said, intertwined,—and which had be¬ 
tween them a afery d^p and hollow valley, with a stream which passed 
aloAgf the middle, and thus divided them. Our troops* descended into 
this valley, fiill of fear, and embarrassed by the booty they b^ 
when, on the one side, they saw themselves Attacked by, Moors, who 
were close at their shoulders, while, on the^other, they heard the loud 
war-cries of a body of men who kept thd pass blocked, and thus 
caused them great terror. Moree^ver, from the weariness arising fmai 
two days* marching, and from the want of food, they cou^ not pass 
forward, and there were no means of turning back. The Moors 
attacked us, and killed many of*our people with arrows, and tho bolts 
of cross-bows, which they used like men well skilled in archery, and 
accustomed to shoot at the targetf. When the night came on, the 
fear was the greater from the darkness, and all the troops were the 
more panic-stricken from tlie continual shouts apd bowlings of the 
«nemy. Then the Master [of Santiago] spoke thus:—‘ How long,' 
he said, ‘ shall we suffer ourselves to be slaughtered like dumb 
beasts ? With the sword, and with courage, we can open ourselves 
a road. Let us seek, at least, .to sell our lives dearly, and not to die 
unreveuged.* ^ 

“ These words being said, they began to elimb the mountain, and 
with difficulty they reached its gimmit. And there the conflict was 
still mo^fie.rtje, the slaughter, especially of our men, was ex¬ 
treme. ^mong others, there wer^ slain persons much distinguished 
for their lineage and deeds of arms. There were some guides, who 
came from Cadiz, who led the troops by some extraordinary paths, 
and placed them in safety on the other side. The division of the Count 
ofCifuentes, which was in the rear, received more damage. Himself 
and Jiis brother P^^ro de Silva were taken and carried to Granada* It 
appears that they were in a state of stupor, and that their limbs were 
numbed, without their being able to move them. Out of two Uiou^ud 
seven hundred cavalry,^ whom they led, eight hundred were dead, and 
among them three brothers of the Marquis of Cadiz, that is to say, 
Diego, Lopez, and Beltram,—besides others of his relations. The 
number of the prisoners were almost double ; among them were four 
hundred of the most noble persons in Spain, Smne few, with the 
Master of Santiago, saved themselves through the wastes and thick 
woods; and with much toil at last reached Antequerra. Others, each 
as he was guided by hope or fear, arrived in different paits. This 
signal disaster happened on the 21st of March (1483). the day of 
St. Benedict, which thenceforward, ftom being guy and lively be¬ 
came sad and out of favour throughout Spain. The fault was equal 
to the loss. The leader of the Moors, called AbohardiI§, the brothet 

* The origia^lis Mariana wt-iciiig as a Spaniard : there* is no tueh 

idiom in EiiKlisli. ^ ^ 

■f Tirar ai blanSn* Blanco signifies either the U||||||aUog6tlier, or the white 
circle in the centre, commonly called in Hlnglish the bnR^re—the original, there¬ 
fore, may mean men accustomed to strike the very centre of the mark. 

\ Thisj'^a the original, is expressed hy the one word, We have none, iu ^ 

Knglish, to render the meaning, so charming both in Spanish and Itahan. ^ 

$ Abdallah El Zagal. 
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of the kind Albohazen , and Governor of Malaga, gained high praise 
from the Ruiicess of this enterprise, and Ihe reputation.of being both 
valiant and wise, both among thos^ of his own nation, and also 
among the Christians ” , 

Tlie anecdote we wish to add from Conde h very brief, but it speaks 
for itself.—“The gallant*'Reduau saved from death the Count of 
Cifuentes, who was struggling in the midst of six horsemen. Reduau 
entered into the scuffle, and exclaimed,—‘ This does not become good 
knights’—and they left him free—and, wt the first course, Reduan over-^ 
threw him, and look him prisoner.” 

Truly the Moors seem to have had a rather more accurate idea of 
the duties of knighthood than was generally displayed by their oppo¬ 
nents. This was an act hi the spirit usually, but most erroneously, 
called chivalrous. If it were so really, we should be the last to say 
one word against Chivalry; but it is so, to sj)eak in anything approach¬ 
ing to a general sense, ‘only in Romance and Fiction. History and 
Truth tell a ditfereiit talc. 

Nor is this foray the only one thus praised. The following is the 
summary judgment of the author—for it is vain for him to seek shelter 
under the paltry disguise of the monlc—of the^ course of depredation 
curried on by the Spaniards from Alhama:— 

The foijress of Alhama," continual, Fray Anionio Agapida, “ over¬ 
looked, (rom its lofty site, a great part of the fertile vega^jyatjjred by the 
Cazin and the Zenil. From this he^made frequent s^lies, sweeymg away 
the flocks and herds from the pasture, the labourer from the fleld, and 
the convoy from the road ; so that it was said by the Moors, that a beetle 
could not crawl across the vega, without being seen by Count Tendilla. 
The peasantry, therefore, were fain to betake themselves to watch-towers and 
fortified hamlets, where they shut up their cattle, garnered their corn, and 
sheltered their wives and children. Even there they^were not safe; the 
count would storm these rustic fortresses with fire and sword ; make captives 
of their inhabitants ; carry off tlie corn, the oil, the silks, and cattle; and 
leave the rums blazing and smoking, w'ithin the very sight of Granada. 

“ It was apleasing and refreshing sight,'^ continues the good father, “ to 
behold the pious knight and his followers returning from one of these 
crusades^ leaving the rich land of the infidel in smoking desolation behind 
them. To l>ehokl the long lint* of mules and asses, laden w'itli the plunder 
of the Gentiles, the hosts of captive Moors, men, women, and children; droves 
of sturdy beeves, lowing kine, and bleating sheep; all winding up the steep 
acclivity to tlie gates of Alhama, pricked on by the Catholic soldiery," 

And such, then, arc the enterprises, the spirit of which the “ Chris¬ 
tian reader” is to share, because^r. Irving chusesto denominate them 
“ crusades,” We have said that we consider this work to be written in 
a most blameworthy “ spirit of carelessness of human suffering.” We 
think this one extract the truth of our assertion. 

The strong excitation this su^ccess occasioned aj, Granada shook 
the power of Abdallah. T^e whole ])eople were loud in praise of 

Zagul, whode fanM|as even reflected upon AbubHassan—for it 
waa at his instiga^jBRt he had acted. They declared that no one 
but be could carry on the war with success—and that Abdallah was far 
interior even to his father, who, weighed down as he was by^ears and 

♦ Abul Hassan, 
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Hiisfortune, at least was willing to face the perils of war, ^hHe the 
younger king shrank from them amid the luxuries of the Alhambra* 

Abdallah, however, now felt Jhat it was necessary to do something. 
—and his father-in-law Ali Atar, jn old but most fiery warrior, aud 
his mother, who seems to liave been one* of the fiereeiat^,,and most 
savage women that ever existed*, urged him to make an Inroad intp 
the Christian country. Luceua was choseny* as Ali Atar had been in 
the habit of foraging in that neighbourhood, A very large force was 
assembled, and fitted out with, extraordinary magnificence. But the 
failure was total. Although the Moors were infinitely* more nu-p 
inerous, they were routerl at once- AH Atar was killed, and Abdallah 
taken prisoner. The intelligence, as it reached Granada, conveyed 
that he also was killed. Nothing can shew more strongly the party- 
tone in which Fray Antonio Agapida’s Chronicle is composed, thau 
the grand spirit which he lias thrown into the sitrrender of King Ab¬ 
dallah—who is represented, by all trust-w«rthy historians, as a very 
mean-spirited fellow, and who narrate his capture in a very diflerent 
manner. Our readers shall judge for themselves— 

“ The king now dismounted frijm his white charger, wliose colour and 
rich caparison made Hio conspicuous, and endeavoured to conoeu 

himself among the thickets which fringed the ri^ier. A soldier of Lucena» 
named Marlin Hurtado, discovered him, and attacked him with a pike. 
The king defended himself with atiSieler and target, until another soldier 
assailed Jiflm,' and saw a Hurd approaching. Perceiving that further 
resistauce would be vain, he drevv back, and called upon them to desist, 
offering them a noble ransom. One of the soldiers ruslied forward to seize 
him ; but Ihe king struck him to the earth with a blow of his cimeter. 

'* Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova coming up at this moment, the men 
said to him, ‘ Sefior, here is a Moor that we have taken, who seems to be a 
man of rank, and offers a large ransom .'—* Slaves!’ exclaimed King 
Boabdil, ‘ you havtfnot taken me. I surrender to this cavalier.’ ” 

Now let us compare this spirited exploit with the following narrative of 
“other historians The tbllowing is from Conde.—“With the death 
of this brave Alcaide [A1 Atar], and of eighty other knights who were 
defending the king, fighting like lions, ho was left alone, and sur¬ 
rounded by enemies; and he sought to escape from the battle. But his 
horse was so wearied, that he knew he could not carry him into safety. 
Then, at the pas.sage of the river, he let himself fall from his horse, and 
he hid himself among the sallows and bushes which bordered it He 
was followed by about three Christians, and seeing himself attacked 
by them, anti being afraid of losing his life, the unfortunate [el infeliz] 
declared himself to be the king, anfl they took him^ and led him to 
their chiefs^ who knew him wcll.^' 

Mariana and Maries both speak similarly, except that the former 
calls the men foot-soldiers. “ These foot-soldiers overtook him, and he 

* Mr. Irving has taken up the strangest notmmi with regard tothip ]ini>Pt Biat- 
culine person. lie constantly praises her for the constant of excl|4ng her 

son against her husband, which arose from jealousjjjlpf the fatter, and was dis¬ 
played in acts the most unfetnihine and blood-thirsty. {writers agree in repro* 
bating thq^ woman as odiously ferocious, while they make no mentidn at all of any 
detrigns of the Christian captive to place her sous in the |>Ucia of Alphdlah, whka . 
Mr. Irving, in the same breath in which he overlooks, nay praises, ^oraya'l 
crimes, imputes to her. 
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li]psel^ t|iat they might not kill him, gave information of who he was, 
ahd the iMcaide, who followed the hermit, ordered thefts- to take him 
tp Jjucena.” De Marltjs has almost ^he same words :—“ Trois cava- 
Ke>« chrrftiens qui iVvaient spivi dppres le decouvrirent, et le mise¬ 
rable prince, craignapt qaMls ne lui otassent la vie, se nomma leur 
prisonnier; les cavaliers Xetconduuirent k leurs generuux.” In a word, 
they all represent him as hiding in the rushes by the river side, calling 
out his name for safety, and suirent^ering, without resistance, to the 
common soldiers who first came up. »Thus is the correct representa¬ 
tion of historical character sacrificed for efiect. As regards Abdallah, 
this is peculiarly wrong;—for nearly iill his misfortunes, and those of 
his followers, arose from his want of firmness and determination, 
Like Miss Edgeworth's ‘Murad,’ he was surnamed El Zogoybi, the 
Unlucky—aud the moral of that excellent story might be applied to 
him,—namely, that that usually called want of luck is much more 
often want of prudence, fiimness, and forethought. 

The destruction of Abdallah's troops, aud his f)wu captivity, greatly 
weakened his ])arty in Granada, and revived that of the old king. 
“ The news,” says Condc, “ of this most unfortunate event flew to 
Cifranada: all the city was full of affliction and grief, the flower of the 
knighthood had perished,;—in one house they called for the father, in 
another for the brother; in this for^the sons, in that for the lover or 
the husband,” This rqjiresentation; at once feeling anjJ ^jnaflected, 
Mr. Irving has swelled out into a scene of three pages, Yn which 
Abdallah’s wife, Morayma, is made to soliloquize exactly after the 
manner of the heroine of a melo-draine. In continued consonance^ 
with the character of that species of*entertainment, “ the royal min¬ 
strels were summoned to assuage the sorrows of the queen: tliey 
attuned their instruments to cheerful strains; but in^^a little while the 
anguish of their hearts prevailed, and turned their songs to lamenta¬ 
tions ” This is really very much like the language of the play-bills at 
AsUey’s. 

The song of the musicians is tlien given, which certainly must have 
been exceedingly consolatory to a lady who had just received the intel¬ 
ligence of the death of her father and her husband. ,,It is to be hoped, 
however, that, as she considered that a fitting occasion to send for a 
band and a chorus, she might be benefited by their services* 

And this sentiment of the Minerva Press Mr. Irving most compla¬ 
cently sets before us as history! 

Conde then turns to Abul Hassan.—“ Whether,” lie begins slily, 
“ the King Abul Ilassan rejoiced at this disaster which had befallen 
bis rebellious son, I think uo one will ask me.”—Accordingly, with 
^e full approbation of his brother, El Atar, he came from Malaga to 
Granada, aud took quiet possession of the Alhambra, without the par¬ 
tisans of his son offering him thealeast resistance. • 

Meanwhile AMallah had b«en taken to Seville, and negotiating 
with Fferdinand aftd Is|j|plla for his release. ^Zoraya sent great sums 
from the treasures shg Hfd accurpulated, to assist her son in his endea- 
VoUrs- She had established herself, on Abul Hassan’s arrival in the 
•«Albaycea—*-a quarter of the city, which had always adhered to her 
pftrty, tfnd where her husband thought it as well to leave her undis- 
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this exdied a violent spirit against him in Granada, TJi€ parties may 
be thus considered as pretty nearly equally Imlanced. 

The awful conflict that followed w<? can scarcely give more briefly, 
certainly not better, than jn the w6rds of Scnor Conde. “ That sad 
and h(*rrible day dawned, and the whole city shook with the drums 
end the trumpets. Tlie inhabitants did not dare to open their doors, 
for through the streets there ran in crowds armed people, some ]3ro- 
claiming King Abdallah, others Kin^ Abul llassan, and in the open 
places theyidiviiled themselves to disphte the bloody quarrel. Those 
of Abul llassan’s party first attacked the rebels, who were the more 
in nuftiber, but consisted of the lower order of the people, gathered 
pell-mell and without order, who fled at the shock towards the forti¬ 
fied streets and barriers. There the resistance was the greatest, and 
the strife the most death-bearing and bloody. The slaughter lasted 
the whole day with uii envenomed rage, till at last the night gave a 
respite to so many horrors.*' 

And this is Mr. Irving’s pa.stime and delight! That gentleman 
seems misledj we suppose, by the Monkish Chronicler, whom he has 
trusted so implicitly ns to have missed*no occasion of siding with Ab¬ 
dallah and his tigress-molher against Abul Hussan, lie constantly 
calls the latter cruel, blclod-thirsty, diabolical, and sacrifiemg every* 
thing to his^mbition and love of rul# • We have already seen Mariana 
call him. “ the kind Albohazen.” And the following repr^/mtalion 
which we shall continue to give from Coude’s animated narrative, tells, 
we think, of other things than those in Mr. Irving’s list. 

“Both sides passed the night in preparing themselves to renew the 
conflict, and as the King Abul Ilassan consulted with liis Aliines and 
the Shieks and the principal nobles, he bewailed the deatlj of .so many 
good cavaliers, the defence and hope of the kingdofii, and manifested 
so much feeling at these misfortunes, that an Aliine, called Macer,* 
offered himself to propose to the two parties a reconciliation, to which 
Abul Hassaii himself agreed that night, being especially urged to it by 
his sou the Prince Cidi Abiayar,*‘[half-hrot!ier of Abdallah] who said 
to him that it was far better that he should leave the agitations and 
the turmoils of the dangerous rule,—that the throne of Granada was 
floating upon a tempestuous and tossing sea—that flow his advanced 
years needed tranquillity and repose, that lie should jilace those cares 
upon stronger men, while he himself retired to live n quiet and easy 
life wherever he preferred; where nothing should disturb peace in 
the asylum he might choose in wjiich to pass his remaining days. 

“With the day came the hoarse sound of tlie trumpets and the 
drums, announcing to the unhappy dwellers in Granada the beginning 
ofthose horrible civil conflicts which tore them to pieces. The desire 
of vengeance which burned witlyri their souls, stiir\irtated the brave 
tataliers to present themselv^ for the defence of theiisa^spective fac- 
ilotis. Just thtJh the Alione Mucer, a man of great authority in the 
popular meetings, addressed them, in a loud toiee thus:—‘ What fury 
IS this of yours, 0*Citizens! Since when have jc been discor- 
. ^aat and frantic, that, for the passions and cupidity of others, ye forget 

* The same alluded to as prophesying the downfall of Granada. 
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yourselves, your children, your wives, your country? What deep folly 
and Ignorance? are yours ! How can ye thus seek to serve ftti viciimii 
in the unjust ambition of a ba^ son on the one part—while both of 
them are even without valour*, tvithout energy and firmriess, without 
good fortune, without royal qualities. Borti of them pret^dd to, and 
dispute, the government which neither of th«m deserves, nor Is able dm* 
knows how to defend. Hjive you not shame thus to slay each othtV 
for such as these ? Thus it is, Q Citizerjs ! if shame do not move you, 
be moved by the peril in which you stand. If so much illustrioiffl 
blood has flowed like water against our enemies, and in defence of out 
dear coimtry, let our vengeful bands reach the Guadalquivir and th^ 
Tagus, the boundary. What do you expect from the name oT Abu 
Abdallah, or the vain shadow of Abul Hassan, kings without power to 
jirotect or favour you ? There is no want iu tlie kingdom of some hero, 
some valiant and vigorous man, the desceudanfr of our illustrious and 
glorious kings, whose prudence and nobler heart can govern us, and 
lead us to victory against our enemies. Now listen, as I name the 
Prince El Zagal, Wali of Malaga, and llie terror of the Christian 
frontiers!” 

No sooner was thip name uttered, than the whole party of AtSitll 
Hassan raised the voice and cried out—“Jjong live the Prince El 
Zagal!—live the Wali of Malaga!—and let him be our leader and our 
lord !”—The party of Abdallall soon joined in the cry—anckthey sent oft' 
immccrtately to Malaga to inform El Zagal of what had happened. 
He setoff at once, and meeting'a party of the knights of Calatrava 
foraging us he came, ho overcame them, and entered Granada in 
triumph, lie went straight to the Alhambra, and he and his brother 
the King Ahul Hassuu eiiibraccd. He shewed great pleasure at the 
good fortune of J^is brother—and set off immediately for Tllora, taking 
with his treasures, his harem, and his two sons Cidi Yahye and Cidi 
Alnayar. “ Thus ” says Sehor ('onde, “ terminated, by his own will, the 
reign of Abul Hassan, in the year of the Hegira eight hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Christian era»1484.*^ 

From this time forward the Iiistorical discrepancies between Mr. 
Irving and Renpr Conde are most numerous and important. The 
latter has distinctly made, as we have just seen, Abdallah’s return from 
Granada the cause and the date of El Zagafs accession. The account 
Mr, Irving gives is as follows :— 

It was impossible that such violent convulsions should last long in the heart 
of a city. The people soon longed for repose, and a return to flieir peaceful 
occupations ; and the cavaliers detesleff these conflicts with tlie multitude, in 
whicn there were all the horrors of war, without its laurels. JJy the inter¬ 
ference of the alfaquis, an armistice was at length effected. Boabdil wa* 
persuaded ttiaf there was no dependence upon the inconstant favour of the 
multitude, and ms prevailed upon quit a capital, where he could only 
maintain a ^iMarious seat upon his l]^rone, by a perpetual and bloody 
struggle. He fexed his court at the city of Almeria, whiw was entirely de¬ 
voted to him ; and whidi at that time vied with Granada in splendour and 
import^ce. This compromise of grandeur for tranquillity, however, was 

* This was not true of the father, however calculated to serve the |mrpom 
rhetoric. 
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sorely a^inst the counsels of his proud-spirited mother* the sultana Ayxa^ 
Granada,a|)peared in her eyes the only legitimate seat of dominion; and she 
observed, with a smile of disdain, that he was not worthy of being called a 
monarch* who was not master of his capKal.* 

We have taken great plains ip follow, comparing the one with the 
other, Sefipr Conde’s and Mr. Irving’s statements. It was originally 
our intention to have set the result before our readers. But our task 
has been so irksome and wearisome, from the desultory and incon- 
^iccutive manner in which Mr. Irvines narrative is composed, that we 
really drcacl.that our condensed statemedt of his confusion of dates, trans¬ 
position of home facts, and total alteration of others, would smack of the 
puiufid labour with whichit was got up.* That labour shall not, however, 
be wholly thrown away—for we will give just a precis, taken from the 
cjcar, manly, and straight-forward history of Conde, which may serve 
to make more iutelli»;il)le one or two scenes with whicli we shall pre¬ 
sent our readers, in concluding our tusk of conducting them through 
so much devastation and bloodshed. 

To shew, however, tliut we have not been imjust in the accusations 
we have made against Fray Agapidu’s authority, we shall begin by 
one instance of his extraordinary talent i-n sweliing a dwarf into a giant, 
and then bedecking him with tawdry ornumeuW. 1 hat worthy nioulc 
insisting upon keeping 'Abul Hassan on the throne for two or three 
years, after Jie was in retiremenl, atl itutes the iollowing little feat to 
El Zagal| we suppose en atUndant the throne:— • 

In the month of February, 1485, ElZ’Agal suddenly appeared before Alme- 
ria, at the head of a troop of horse. The Alfaquis were prepared tor hit 
anival, and the gales were thrown open to him. He entered with his band 
and galloped to the citadel. The Alcayde would have made resistance; but 
the garrison put him to death, and received El Zagal with exclamations. El 
Zagal rushed through t^e apartments of the alcazar, but«he sought in vain 
for Boabdil. He found the sultana Ayxa la Horra in one of the saloons with 
Ben Ahagete, a younger brother Of the monarch, a valiant Abencerrage, and 
several attendants who rallied round them to protect them. ‘Where is the 
traitor Boabdil?' exclaimed El Zagal.^* 1 Know no traitor more perfidious than 
thvself,’ exclaimed the intrepid sultana,—* and 1 trust ray son is in safely, to 
take vengeance on thy treason.’ The rage of El Zagal was without bounds 
when he learned that his intended victim had escaped. his fury he slew 
the prince, Ben Ahagete ; and his followers fell upon him and massacred the 
Abencerrage, and attendants. As to the proud sultana, she was borne away 
prisoner, and loaded with revilings as having upheld her son in rebellion, 
and fomented a civil war. 

The unloriunate Boabdil had been apprized of his danger by a faithful 
soldier, just in time to make his escape. Throwing himseff on one of the 
fleetest horses of his stables, and Mowed by a handful of adheients, he had 
galloped, in the confusion, pul of llie gates of Almeria. Several of the 
cavalry of El Zagal, who were stationed within the walls, peBoeived his flight, 
and attempted to pursue him. Their horses were jaded w® travel, and he 
soon left them far behind. But wfcither was he to fl/? ,,Every fortress 
and castle in the kingdom was •losed against him. He ktievv not whom 
among the Moors to trust; for they had been taught to detest him, as a traitor 

• The date of Abdallkh s return Mr. Irving places several months eai^ier than 

CondPi frecmenily givea in the last-named work, 

than ih eljher of the other two* 
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and an apostate. He had no alternative but to seek refuge among the Chns- 
tains* his hereditary enemies. With a heavy heart, he turned horse's 
iiead towards Cordova. 

It was the date of this extraordinary scene that first attracted our 
notice, and we have looked into the point minutely. And we think our 
readers will be surprised when we tell Ihemjhat the whole ofihe scene 
with the sultana, the Billingsgate abuse on both sides— El Zagal Ab¬ 
dallah being there at all—of his changer and flying—all, all, are pure 
fiction, if wc may in any degre^ trust Senor Conde. The only passage 
which can by any possibility be thought to be in the remotest degree 
similar, is the following, which will be seen injpliedly negatives the 
presence of Abdallah and El Zagal in Almeriaatall. “From thatda^ (that 
of the relief ot'Loxa by El Zagal) the King Abdallah endeavoured to 
drive hia uncle the King El Zagal out of Granada, and between 
the two parties there were many conflicts in thet open places and the 
streets of the town, to the great scandal of.all honourable and good 
Moors. In Almcria, by the activity of Prince Selim, and in Guadix 
by bis son Yahye, some citizens arose against the King Abdullah, and, 
taking up the saying of the King Zagal, called him a renegade and a 
budMuhleni ” T/iis applies to two difiereiit places, and, certainly, do<it 
not in any degree bear out Mr. Irving. 

M. de Marlfes is wholly silent as to any such occurrences. In Ma¬ 
riana, however, we find the skeltlin which Mr, Irving has plumped out 
into so Air a form ?—“At the same time, the citizens of Almeria took up 
arms against their King Abdallah, •w ho was abhorrent to that people as 
a renegade, and they said that from his cowardice all the past evils had 
Arisen. They attacked the palace and killed the brother of Abdal¬ 
lah, and seized upon his mother, who was the principal cause and fo- 
menter of that discord, so prejudicial, which had arisen between father 
and son. This ifloorish king was absent from that city at the time, 
and, as soon as he was informed of the disaster, he lost all hope of ])re^ 
vailing, and with a few in his company went to Cordova.” This is the 
nearest thing to Mr. Irving's theatrical scene ; and even this says 
nothing of tiu*, continuation of the reign of Abul Hassan, and abso¬ 
lutely negatives, in everything short of direct terms, El Zagal havittg 
anything to do tVith the matter at all. ^ 

It is possible that Mr. Irving may produce some Spanish chronicler 
in which there may be a little more foundation for his })icture ; but we 
doubt strongly there being any authority beyond the MSS. of Agapida. 
And even if there be, it is well known that those writers are proverbial 
fur romancing upon Moori.sh subject*, to say nothing of their being so 
much more within the cognizance of the Arabic historians. And us 
regards them, Senor Conde is allowed to be the best authority extunt» 
and we have $ 1 ^ what he says already. 

We shall noW^ive the brief condensation from that writer of which 
we spoke be^re we came to Almeria, aiyi then we shall go at once to the 
scenes which concluded this awful series of human Crime and misery. 
We take up the thread at the accession of El Zagal as previously 
given, m 

Abdallah would not agree to the arrangement which placed hisjmcia 
on the throne. They continued both reigning in a manner the%ost 
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ftcttaordinary; sometimea one beings the stronger, ibmetimes the other, 
—and each afraid to leave Granada to oppose the comibon enemyt lest 
his rival should take advantage of hi^i absence. There were constant 
tnmults between the parties“attencled with much bloodshed. Abdallah 
always remained in constant cotiimunication with the Christians, which 
occasioned him the very greatest unpopularity among all the more in¬ 
telligent people. He sometimes fought against them out of very 
shame, but then again flattered and cringed for their support. He even 
Went so far as to congratulate Perdintind on the capture of Malaga, 
It seems tb us that he was one of the most fickle, feeble, and meaii- 
minc^ed princes that ever disgraced a^lirone. 

El Zagal, on the other hand, was a man of energy and intelligence, 
besides being a most skilful captain. We doubt, indeed, whether, if 
he bad reigned singly and fully, he might not have saved the Moorish 
empire even at the laVc period when he came to his divided throne. In 
the end, however, he suooumbecl. He made several very successful 
excursions against the Spaniards; at length he failed in one of them, 
and the gates of Granada were shut in his teeth on his return. He 
retired to Guadix, from whence he directed ^o of the most ably-con¬ 
ducted defences that took place througfiout the v^ar,—those, namely, of 
Malaga and Baza. A\^ef.will just cite an example of contrast between 
the uncle and nephew. The force ef Ferdinand was fast diminishing 
the niimber^of towns remaining in El Zagal’s pos^ssidn, wj^, at the 
least mvsCa, as his nephew well knew, true to the core in the iiational 
cause. And does this reptile, at that extremity,feel one throbof sympathy 
at the awfully impending fate of his glorious nation ? No ; he entetd 
into a treaty with Ferdinand, stipulating, that us soon as the Castilian 
king should become master of the towns which El Zagal still held, he, 
Abdallah, would receive a Spanish garrison into Gr^ada, in considera- 
lion of atn])1c possessions which he should hold as feudatory and vassal 
nf the King of Castile ! This needs no comment. 

After El Zagal, thus abandoned, had lost his last town, he felt the 
hopelessness of further resistance lie then himself treated with Fer¬ 
dinand, and was given a considerable extent of territory on very hand¬ 
some terms, But this man had a inan^s heart;—he could not long 
endure a state of vassalage, and he passed over into Africa, where he 
continued till his death. 

Abdallah remiiined sole sultan for the year or two which elapsed be¬ 
fore the final downfall of Granada. 

Such is theorem we have drawn up from Senor Conde: we shall 
How endeavour to give a closer icfta than we have hitherto done of the 
mode of conducting the war towards its close, and then we shall be 
glad to lay down our pen, lest, after all this talk of every variety of 
killing, it should run blood instead of ink. 

We will now present to our readers a picture of thd siege of the very 
town which was beleaguered by Ferdinand at the time the treaty Of 
W^hich we have just spoken was made—and they will not only see how 
IheSO Moors fought bravely when many would have sunk in despair— 
this is not rare—but they will behold the noble endurance of, ftol men 
but v^btaen and children also, under pHvations and sufferings, 
mm the rhelrc rfccord of which Nature shrinks~lest their 
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mii^ht be conducive to the awful arinihiktioti of their nation and its 
name. This 

The name of this town was Baea; and the prarrison was commanded 
by Ihe prince Cldl Yahye*, the nephew of El Zap^al, who remained at 
Gnadix. Iti the courafre and skill of this prinre he had eytiy confi* 
dence, and justly. Ten thousand of the bravest troops left uUslaln 
formed the garrison of Baza. The town was* situated on the decline of 
!i hill—at the foot ran a river, and, on the other side, it was protected 
by declivities and slopes; and*it was so abundantly supplied with 
provisions and soldiers, that the minds of the inhabitants wer8 filled with 
confidence. • ^ 

As soon as the Christians came up, the Prince Yahye sallied against 
them with picked men, and attacked them with (he greatest courage. 
The battle was brave and bloody, and t!ie Christians were broken and 
routed, and driven back to their camp with grcjft slaughter. And not 
a day passed that the Moors did not sally* forth and engage in skir¬ 
mishes, of great heat and bloodshed, with the Spaniards. They 
took their revenge by laying waste to the corn-fields, and destroying 
all the vineyards and ga,fdens., “ These,” says Scnor Conde, “ are 
but the ordinary ravages of war, but the owners and the cultivate# 
could not behold them without grief and tear«.” 

The Christians, seeing the jy^renie resistance of the besieged, and 
the gre^ damages jthey sufrered in their constant sallies, eAcircleil their 
camp, and also the approaches and entrances to the town, Wy a deep 
ditch and strong palisades. An(5, liere and there, they built some 
towers, and thus gave a check to those fierce sallies which had caused 
so much injury throughout the siege. 

This not only almost prevented the Moors from reaching them—but 
far worse, it cut c^’all supplies from the town. It was now that that 
noble and beautiful fortitude, of which we have spoken, began to be 
displayed. The inhabitants, for a period of six months, endured all 
the horrors which must ever accompany a protracted siege. Lack of 
food, broken rest, the dread of expuVsion from a loved home—and the 
sufferings of nge, and the death—aye of those dearest—all this did the 
inhabitantsof Baza undergo, for six months, and that without complaint. 
Their complaints were reserved for an occasion equally singular and 
touching. Wliat do our readers think this was ? the surrender ! 

Thfe prince felt, after a time, that unless he had succour from with¬ 
out, he must yield: he wrote to El Zagal, stating how he was j)Iaced, 
The trust of this latter in his nephew was such, that though he felt 
that Baza was the last hope, yet he*knew also that he could give no 
aid, and he sent back to bid him do that which seemed to him the best. 

The surrender was announced iq the town—and then both soldiers 
and citizens jSihed in grief amounting to despair. The women ran to 
the mosques~afjd prayed, and wept in bitterness. Their relief from 
their own sufferings they totally forge^t, in the disgrace and ruin of 
their city. The very agonies under which they had been shrinking fur 
months they now only desired should continue. .This is a rare ai»l 
noble ^cture. 

* He was son of Ahul Hassau, by the second sultana. That king |iad died hi' 
retirement a year or two before. 
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It will be gratifying to our readers to learn that this admirable people 
received mild tenns of capitulation. They retained their liberty, their 
property, and the free exercise of thgr religion. 

We.fihall not enter mto*the detiyls of the siege of Granada itself. It 
is diiefly remarkable oiilyxfor theimportance of its effects—the primary 
result was certain from tlvs first. The surrender took place on the 2iid 
of January, 1492 ; and ihe Emigre of the Moors in Spain ceased for 
even c. 

The sultan and his mother, it is saiij, paused, aft they quitted the city 
on the way to the retreat they had chosen in Africa, as the lost from 
which they could behold Granada. «The deposed king casts his eyes 
upon'the city, .and wept. **Yes! weep*’—said the sultana—“ weep 
like a woman for the loss of that kingdom which thou couldst not de* 
fend like a inanr—Such was the consolation which this fierce and 
unwomanly mother gave to her mean aiul effeminate son! 

* 

V 

We must now recur to Mr. Irving. We are quite aware that it may 
be said that we have judged liim too seriously and too deeply—that he 
merely meant to make an entertaining and attractive book, not a phi¬ 
losophical treatise, which, it may be sneeringly iptimated, otir doctrines 
would lead to. They would do no such thing:—they would produce a 
picture of the social state of a great nation, in all its varied details of 
statistics, of science, of literature, of art, and of daily life, ^bove all, 
they would inculcate the spirit of Peace and Fellowship. Mr. Irving, 
also, we hope, would feel ashamed df a defence which were to attribute 
to carelessness,—or, which is worse, to not caring,—the tone he haS 
adopted in treating of the great subjects Ins present work includes.' 
Mr. Irving is not a young man. He has seen enough of his fellow- 
creatures, and studied their nature sufficiently, nqt, to hold matters 
lightly, such as those his new production embraces. These must be 
his real opinions; and, while we lament them, we cannot, in honesty, 
but condemn them also. 

We feel pain to say, that we copsider the tenor of what Mr. Irving 
has now written to be calculated to produce a love ofWar; —to palliate 
—nay to deleiul, if not to extenuate,—the endless and awful calamities 
caused by the crimes which War invariably and necesstrily creates;—to 
hold lightly the happiness of the mass of human beings in compjiirlson 

with, the indulgence of the passions of the few;—to-but this last 

charge cannot but include nearly all we had to make. There is, how¬ 
ever, one more. He has written to represent the coldest, the most 
cruel, the most bloody sentiment.s^f Superstition, as the feelings of the 
purest, the noblest, the most humane of all religions. 

Judging thus, we think we are passing a sentence almost unduly 
lenient, when we say that we regard this work to be written in a spirit 
narrow and evil. 4 < 
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We have been to see the statues o/ljam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny, 
by Mr. Tbom, aud most extraordinary productions they are. The 
iiitistis, it is said, perfectly untaught, and yet he has produced twd 
firriires, we do not scruple to say it, more life-like than any we have 
ever seen in stone. The two grjat faults of sculpture are, we have 
always thought, the absence of cojour, and the nullity of eye. That the 
latter fault is the more apparent is clear, from the much mote natural 
effect a fine engraving of a hum^n figure has, than one cut in ston6. 
This may seem very heterodox to those who judge by authority'and 
not by their own perception ; but we rank in the latter class. 

These statues are in a brownish stone, which prevents the startling 
effect of white marble upon the eye—the dress i» given with the ut¬ 
most accuracy and vraisemblaiice, and, especially in Tam O’Shanlcr, 
the eye is brought out in a manner which we did not think sculpture 
could produce. In the finer of the statues we sec in Italy, the expres¬ 
sion is nearly always totally thrown into the muscles of the counte¬ 
nance, and this also is done hoVe. But the eyes arc not like those df 
a boiled fish, whicii some oi‘ the very finest specimens of the art pre¬ 
sent. The attitudes arc admirable. The life-like posture of all the 
limbs is perfect. • • 

As expression, that is perfect also—but, wc confess, nt is one 

which we do not love to contein[)1a0e. It is that of an advanced stage 
of drunkenness—especially Uiut of Tain O'Shaiiter—the Houter is 
less forwaid, but still is strongly touched. Now drunkenness being 
a vice the most utterly unredeemed from mere physical baseness, the^ 
only doubt is, when we see a person in a state so degrading, whether 
ilie prevailing feeling be disgust or scorn. 

Our admiration, indeed, of ilxe genius of this self-taught artist,, 
cannot make u& silent with regard to oup regret at the subject he has 
chosen. There has, latterly* been njade a very dictatorial, and, we 
think, absurd endeavour to place Burns in a rank, both moral and 
intellectual, to which he has no manner of claim. We allude, more 
especially, to an article in the ninety-sixth Number of the Edinburgh 
Review^ written in a fantastic, maudlin, mystical, and affected tone, 
sadly amereiit from whul distinguished that work in its earlier days* 
Its conductors have lately enli'sted one or two writers whose luculira- 
tions arc in striking contradiction, both in matter and manner, to the 
sound, frank, clear, straightforward > spirit for which their criticisma 
wore formerly remarkable. There cannot, indeed, be a more striking 
difference than what the w'ork says in 1829, aud what it said formerly, 

ou this very subject of Robert Burns.Since we wrote tWa 

last sentence, wcthave reverted to former article, which is dated 
in 1809,—and it is really nothing short of farcical to see the discre¬ 
pancy between tlie two. Printing them in parallel columns would 
shew, in a manner quite Jinishtng, the difference between, of the one, 
the strong sound sense—the irresistible logic—the pure, tender, ge¬ 
nerous, in a word, the virtuous feeling—all couched in clear aiid* 
vigorous English,—and of the other, the false, feverish, corrupt, cor¬ 
rupting sentiments^—the wild, vague, inconsecutive arguing—reason- 
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ing we cannot call it—-and the suitable language, with confused images, 
and arranged in a style equally difficult to understandp and unpleasing 
to read. 

,, y(Q are rejoiced that we have turiftd back to this first judgment—, 
for it is no light advantage to us, Who write for love of the catise, and 
not for the sake of display, to be able to give the very ideas which had 
arisen in our minds in the words of a work of such reputation as the 
Edinburgh Review bore in the days of its zenith. Indeed it is not 
n little gnitifying to find that such a*writer as the author of the follow¬ 
ing passages forestalled us in So manf of our ideas. It is more jears 
than wc like to mention since we read this paper, and we had only a 
general recollection of its tendency :*we were, therefore, little short; of 
startled when we found our own sentiments in such powerful langi^ge. 
\Ve are quite aware that there are some who regard what we have 
lately said on the masters we are about to bring into question as fit 
only to he sneered at. Of course we cannot attach great weight tp 
such opinions ; still wx are most glad to have such strong authority 
back us.—The Italics are our own ;— 

The leading vice in Burns’s character, and the cardinal deforoiity indeed of all 
his prodiicfions, v/as his contempt, or affectation of contempt, tor prudence, 
decency, and regularity; and his admiration of tholightlessness, oddity, and 
vehement sensibility ;—hirf belief, in short, in the di^emin^ power of genius 
and social feeling, in all matters of morjlky and common sense. This is the 
very slang *of the worst German plays, and the lowest of our l^wn-made 
novels; fior can any thing be more lamentable, than that it should have 
found a patron in such a man as Burns, and communicated to a great part 
oj his productions a character of immorality^ at once contemptible and hateful^ 
It is but too true, that men of the highest genius have frequently been hurried 
by their passions into a violation of prudence and duty; and there is something 
generous, at least, in the apology which their admirers may make for them, 
on the score of their keener feelings, and habitual waA of reflection. But 
this apolog}% which is quite unsatisfactory in the mouth of another, becomes 
an insult and an absurdity whenever it proceeds from their own. Am an 
may say of his friend, that he is a noble-hearted fellow,—too generous to 
be just, and with too much spiritrto be always prudent and regular. But 
he cannot he allowed to say even this of himself; and still less to represent 
himself as a hairbrained sentimental soul, constantly carried away by fine 
fancies and visions of love and philanthropy, and bom to confound and 
despise the cold-blooded sons of prudence and sobriety. This apology evi¬ 
dently destroys itself; for it shows that conduct to be the result of deUberate 
system, which it affects at the same time to justify as the fruit of mere 
thoughtlessness and casual impulse. Such protestations, therefore, will always 
be treated, as they deserve, not only with contempt, but with incredulity; 
and their magnanimous authors sft down as determined profligates, who 
seek to disguise their selfishness under a name somewhat less revolting, 
Thai profligacy is almost always selfshness, and that the excuse of im- 
peiuQus feeling can hardly ever he justly pleaded for those who neglect the 
ordinary duties of life, must be apparent, we think, even tq the least reflecting 
tjf thoi^e sons of fancy ^and song, It*requires no habit of deep thinking, nor 
any thing more, indeed, than theinformation of an honest heart, to perceive 
fhit it is cruel and base to spend, in vain superfluities, that money which be¬ 
longs of right to thq pale industrious tradesman and his famishing infants; 
or that it is a vile prostitution of language, to talk of that man's ge^rosity or 
^odness of he^, who sits raving klKMit friendship and philanthropy in a 
torero, wbil# his wife's heart is breaking at her cheeriess fireside^ Ahd his - 
piiwg ia solitaty poverty. 
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The concluding passage of this we consider most just and baauUfu!« 
It is singular that Ute critic applied no direct blame to Tam C)’Shautcr» 
wlien he incidentally speaks of it; and yet these are the very ideas that 
the following passage suggested trf us, which is at the opening of that 
pocrn:— ^ ^ 

“ While we sit boiisina; at the nappy, 

An' getlin fou and unco happy, ‘ 

We think na on the lang Scots' miles, 

The mosses, waters, sl^)s, and styles, 

That lie between us and onrhame, 

Whart* ftifs ftulky mUon dampy 
Gaiherifig her brotrs like gathering stornif 
Nursing her wrath to keep'it warm"' 

Why, the two passages, prose and verse, represent exactly the two 
different ways in which a sensible and feeling man, and a drunken and 
brutal reprobate, look at the same thing. Why Should the wife have 
the blame of suHenness and sulk thrown upon her, because her profli¬ 
gate Imsband leaves her to sit “by her cheerless fire-side”? He de¬ 
serves it, if she do receivchiin with coldness and reproof—but alas! 
the chances are fifty to one that her only reproaches are silent tears 
and heart-break. 

f • 

And how is the man described who causes all this? 

“ Ae ii^rkel night, 

Tam had got planledtiflco riglit j 
Fast by'an ingle, Ideezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely; 

And at bis elbow, soutor Johnnyy 
IJis ancient, trusty, drouthy crony; 

Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither; 

Tiiey had been fou for weeks thegitlier. 

The ni'jfht drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter; 

And a^'e tlie ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious ; 

Wf lavours, secret, sw^eet, and ])r<scious: 

Tlii‘ soutor tauld his queerest stories; 

The lancllonl's laugh was ready chorus : 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did na tniud the storm a whistle. 

(hire, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown'd himself amang tlic nappy ; 

As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure, . 

Tlie minutes wing'd their way wi' pleasure: 

Kings may lie blest, but Tain was glorious. 

O’er a' the ills o' life victorpus." 

We beg our readers will pay particular attention to this passage, for 
it is that from which the admirable specimen of art, which has occasioned 
this notice, is taken. Let them recollect that the wife is left piiiiug at 
home, and then let them ask themselves what sort of a heart that maft 
must have had, who describes in thefc glowing colours of fellow- 
feeling this conduct of the husband abroad. Our English readers too 
must remember, that the direct translation of the line which gives the 
reason fO Tam loving Johnny “ like a very brother,*^’ is that 

“They had been drunk for weeks together.”! I 
It is our opinion that this poem fully substantiates all the dl^ccusa^ 
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tions of bad taste, bad feelinp^, low profligacy, and indecpnt writing, 
which have before now been brought against Burns, There is a 
couplet in the foregoing passage, which nothing could have induced us 
to quote but the necessity of shewing that our accusations are not 
lightly grounded. It copveys ideas which are the very last that should 
ever be publicly pictured^ And we have thus been driven, that we may 
not be accused of slander and injustice, to print expressions whicli 
we ^strongly reprobate. We regfet, therefore, iirfiuitely, that the 
seeing these statues involves the putting the poem into the hands of 
every one who goes—for there are passages in it which cannot bear 
the truest criterion of propriety—th^y are quite unfit to be read aloud 
to ^omen. We hope, however, that the strong Scotch dialect will 
save a considerable number from annoyance. 

On this point, also, the ‘Edinburgh Review’ agrees with :— 

Instead of suing for a smile, or melting in a tear, his muse deals in 
nothing but locked emlgaces and midnight rencontres; and even in 
his complimentary effusions to ladies of the highest rank, is for straining 
them to the bosom of their impetuous votary. It is easy, accordingly, 
to sec from his correspondence that many of his female patronesses 
shrank from the vehement familiarities of his admiration.” 


The bragging praise, indeed, which Burns'lavishes upon drunken¬ 
ness the most bestial, and sensuality the most gross, is of great fre¬ 
quency iiit-his writings. 

He i^, perpetually (says the Edinburgh Review) m’aking a pa>.»de of his 
thoughtlessness,inflamtnability and imprudence, and talMng with much com- 
plaoency and exultation of the offence he has occasio7ied to the sober and 
correct port of mankind. This odious slang infects almost all his prose and 
a very great proportion of his poetry ; and is, we are persuaded, the chief, if 
not the only source of the disgust with which, in spite of his genius, we know 
that he Is regarded by many very competent and liberal^) udges. 

Wc hope that we are at least liberal judges, whkher we be compe¬ 
tent or no. But the accused person is not the only party concerned. So¬ 
ciety has a right to a voices We 3hall now notice only two points more. 

The first is, we consider Burni&'s conduct after his marriage wholly to 
exclude him from the slightest pretence to goodness of heart. On the 


contrary, it stamps him wUh the most despicable selfishness. He had ob¬ 
tained, by the exertion of his talents a full compeU?hce—not riches— 
but more than he had ever possessed before, and quite sufficient to 
keep him and his family in comfort and happiness, with any thing ap- 

S jpoaching to the denial of his selfish vices. But his wife he treated as 
'am O’Shantcr did his—drunkenness and debauchery of every kind 
constantly kept him from hen*--and she, poor, poor creature, had 
married.him under circumstances which would have bound! forever 
any being with a heart 

The other point we wish to notice is this. Burns’s vices have been 
defended as those of a man of genius. The ‘ Edinburgh Revrew,’ in 
the quotation we have given, says, it is quite unsatisfactory. It is 
inore, it is a contradiction. For, from him to whom the strongest 
powers of mind are given the most virtuous conduct should he de¬ 
manded. Burns had great gifts; and, with them, we think it uhdeniable 
«that both in his life, which has been so unduly brought forward) add 
also jaliis writings, he has done much evil, and very little good. 
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V 

Havino discussed the subject of diet pretty fully in some of our late 
numbers, we are induced to add a few remarks on the kindred 
Hygimique consideration of clothing, upon which, as might be ex¬ 
pected, our French authorities are somewhat diffuse. Iftthere be one 
quality in which the French excel more than another, it is that of a 
most exact minuteness of explanation. We have already giverf one or 
two specimens of this excellent virtue, and, in ushering in the article 
“ des V6temens,” we have another; e. g, “Toute substance imnW- 
diatement appliqiit^e sur le corps, dans le but d£ le garantir de Timpres- 
sion des objets extt^rieurs, a ki6 appellee vet&ment. En eflet, tons 
sont destinies h accomplir cet objet, soit qails prot^gent la peau conlre 
le calorique exterieur ou fliumidit^, soit qu’ils tendent h conserver k la 
surface du corps une partie dii calorique qu’il d^gage.” 

But the question is, what ave the best and safest means of effecting 
these necessfary pnr{)OBes ? The ingenuity of man, aided by the 
astounding perfection of science, has provided ample materials, not 
only to protect our bodies fraii the effects of heat anck cold, but to 
indul^^ our fancy, and to pamper our pride with “ purple and fine 
linen. It has searched diligently the vegetable kingdom, and ob¬ 
tained from the animal infinitely more objects than are necessary for 
our mere comfort; “ Le chaiivre, le /m, le cotoji, pour le regne vt^gti- 
tal; la soie^ la iaine^ les poils, les cuirs, pour le regne animal, sont les 
matitJres premieres qui, niises en muvre par des mains industrieuses, 
servent k nods pi^server de I'incItSinence des temperatures et des clioses 
exterieures.' 

We shall not follow our Encyclopedists through all their very mi¬ 
nute examination of the properties of the different articles of clothing, 
but shall content ourselves with observing, that “ Les titoffes de 
coton'* are very bad conductors of heat, and that they are conse¬ 
quently well adapted for cold seasons and climates ; but some people’s 
skin is so delicate that it cannot bear the irritation which cotton cloth 
will sometimes produce. “La est douce au contact;” but flan¬ 
nel possesses, in a high degree, all the combined advantages of 
silk and cotton. 

We must pause here, to offer a few observations of our own upon 
the wearing of flannel. Many persons have u strong, and an un¬ 
conquerable aversion to this indulgence, as they consider it a mark 
of very considerable effeminacy; others object to it, because it irritates 
their-skin, producing very considerable inconvenience. We think we 
can set both parties right. To a man ^Vrobust health, of an active dis¬ 
position, unencumbered with obesity, and subject to no inflammatory 
afihetion, the use of this luxury may be, perhaps, unnecessary and dis- 
agreeal}|e; but by individuals of a contrary condffion, it ought never 
to be dispensed with, as least in the winter. Wc have known many 
troublesome malady prevented by wearing flannel next the f4in, and 
much mischief caused by pot doing so. In one instance, wc have 
June, 1829. 2 Q 
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every reason to believe, that we saved the life of a young lady, by the 
recommendation of this simple prescription. It can be no proof of 
efleminacy to adopt any plan which is tikeiy to ensure the fgreatest of 
all blessings—health. ^ 

liut then, flannel irritates the skin, and is so uncomfortable. No 
such thing. If the vetmient be made—as it always ought to be—of 
the very finest Welsh flannel, we will affirm, without fear of contradic- 
ijon, that, after the first three days, n(> inconvenience whatever will be 
experienced but on the contrary, the'most delightful comfort, and 
benefit. And we therefore beseech all sticklers to the use of flannel 
waistcoats, from this time forth, to cfist aside their prejudices—to 
“ wear flanneV'—and be well. 

One caution, however, we must give them—and that is—to be very 
careful of the mode in which they leave off this luxurious investiii&ftt. 
There are many individuals who ought lo wear it winter and summer ; 
but in most instances, a calico waistcoat may be substituted in the 
warm weather, the flannel being resumed on the approach of cold. 

With regard to clothing in general, our own feelings must be our 
principal guide. Those ])ersoiis who ^ are subject to inflammatory 
affections of particular organs—as the throat, 'lungs, stomach, &c, 
should be particularly carfeful to defend those organs from the action 
of the exlerijal air; and, in all cases,.feet should l)e kept dry and 
warm; foy, if this be not attended to, tlie blood will not circulate 
equally, hut will be detained in the internal organs, imparting to them 
a more abundant sensibility, and a greater degree of susceptibility, than 
are safe or salutary. "Attention to little tilings,'* says the proverb* 
“ will prevent great evils ; and this truth is never more forcibly ex¬ 
emplified than by inattention to articles of diet and clothing, and more 
especially to the latter. We must again observe, tha.. persons in high 
health, and blessed with a good constitution, may play as many fan¬ 
tastic tricks before high heaven,*’ as suits their fancy; but invalids, and 
those who are of a weak and delicate constitution, ought to be parti¬ 
cularly attentive to "little things.^" They should avoid all extremes, 
and (liligently defend themselves against the abrupt variations of tem¬ 
perature, which occur so incessantly in this country: they will find 
themselves very egregiously and sadly mistaken, if, despising this 
friendly caution, they attempt to invigorate their frames, or lo " wear 
out’* their constitutional debility, by acting in direct and obstinate op¬ 
position to the dictates of reason and sound sensc. 

It would seem that fashion—of nil tyrants, the most tyrannical—has 
adopted every means to render the present style of dressing as incon¬ 
venient and as injurious as possible. Let us look—with patient com¬ 
placency if we can—upon the starched anti incarcerated carcase of a 
modern exquisite. His coat is made to fit so close tq^ his person, that 
if there be but the shadow of a wftnkle, Stultz or Weston will have it 
thrown upon his hands. The meeves are tight —m tight, that, with the 
exception of an ungainly projection on tint shoulder, they compress the 
arps, RDd render tllein almost motionless. The waistcoat, ^ a wag 
, has observed, may be truly called a strait one—while the waist- 
baatl of«the nether integuments” is made so wide and short* as to 
compress with considerable force, the “ cbylopoetie viscera/’ But this 
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is not enough.* your thorougli-bred dandy must wear stays! clas¬ 
sically called by the sadlers and hosiers “riding belts;’’ and thus 
screwed up, thus squeezed and encased iu “doublet and hose," he 
moves about a complete automaton. * . 

“Narrow sleeves”—says Sinclair iu ftis Code of Health, “are a 
very great check on the muscular excrefce of the arms. The wrists 
and knees, but more particularly the latt(fr, are braced with ligatures 
or tight buttoning; and the le^s, which require the utmost freedom of 
motion, are secured in leathern cases or boots, though the wearer, 
perhaps, has never been on horseback. To complete the whole, as the 
head is confined by a tight hait,^ but rarely suited to its naturs^l shape, 
so in regard to shoes, the sliape of the foot, and the easy expansion of 
the toes, are never consulted—but the shape regulated by the faHluouof 
the day, however tight and uncomfortable it may be.” 

The cravat, also, must come in for a share of our vituperation. Not, 
however, that loose, negligent, upright? ligature, which is now so 
usually “sjmrtcd;” but the tight, cumbersome, thick bandage with a 
wadded “ stillcncr” inside. The a'-dem//Miing of the dandies, Benu 
Erununel of exquisite menugy, conferred infinitely more benefit upon 
his luiincroiis subjocts, than he was at all aware of’ by leaving tliern, 
on his abdication, that precious legacy, a akirchcd neckcloth; for, with 
the exception of a little about the ears and chin, no great in¬ 

convenience cambe experienced from the use of the modern fasfiionuble 
cru\^t. It is diilercnt, howevjr, when, as we still see ai some old- 
fashioned mortals, the neckcloth is large, thick, and tight. Lord Byron, 
it is well known, during llie latter years of his life, eschewed the cravat 
altogether; because he discovered, that its pressui-e yaevcnied the 
proper exercise of his mental faculties, by oppressing the brain with 
move i^enous bl(#>dt than was salutary; and, indeed, those individuals 
who are given to hard study, or whose minds are ofleii iu excessive 

• ** Keep your head cool and your feet warm,” is the Ijk'oujc advir(* of old 
Boerhaavp ; and our Kncyclopedists ap^reo in the 0 ])inion. “ lia tetc etant le »ii^e 
d^me transpiration plus ou moins ahomlJinte, il iCy a pas d’ usage plus nuisihle (pio 
de i'euveluppcr dans rppais bonnet do TEcossais ou dans le turban du Turc et du 
Pei’saii.*’ According to this, too much liair (»n the head i» hurtful. By Home, it 
lias been sniJimsed to iibsorli too raucli vovs from the brains; but tliis rannot be ap¬ 
plicable to the generality of our frizzled peiiis mailres. 

j- We are greatly indebted to Bichat and Urodie for some very unportant dis- 
ooreries connected with the action of venons blood upon the brain. These able 
physiologists have ascertained, that in some cases of suspended animation {Asphy.na) 

■ the heart continueH partially to heat after respiration has ceased, thider those cir¬ 
cumstances, the blood, which is circulated, being deprived of its oxygenation by iho 
insensibility of the lungs, is blrif^k or venous^ #nd totally unfit for tim important 
purposes of that fluid. Nay, more ; it is the venous or un-oxydized Idood, which 
ooinpletely destroys life : for, as soon as a fe\v waves of this black lilood aro pro¬ 
pelled through the arteries of the brain, insensibility ensues ; and animal life 
ceases; and, at iength, artjanic life styi remaining, and the heart still propelling 
this (now) poisonous fluid through the o|)ier parts of the body, the action of the 
heart itself is destroyed l>y it, as well as the vitality of every other contractible part 
through which it passes. If, as in cases of jiartial drowning and hanging, as well 
as in those where carbonic acid gas has been inhaled, the lungs can be brought again 
into sdth a statu of action, as to admit tlie air, and thereby oxydise the id<>Oidj the 
pernicious effect of the venous blood may be obviated, and life restored. This* is, 
then, the whole secret of the mode of I’esusdtatingpersons, who have been apparently 
drowned, hajiged, or poisoned. 
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actioti, should be particularly cautious in the choice of their cravats, as 
well as in their mode of wearing* them- 

If men are, in any degree, the slaves of fashion, most assuredly 
women are ten times more so. The aitificial existence, which a young 
lady of rank is now compelled to assume, however advantageously it 
may be thought to heighten her charms, must inevitably entail upon 
her evils, which are eventually calculated most certainly to embitter 
that existence- The mode in which hdr education is conducted is, in 
most instance^!, calculated rather to constitute a superficial state of ac^ 
quirements, than a sound, and extensive, and durable system of mental 
cultivation, or corporeal strength. Afttr this, she lives in strict obe» 
diei:^e to rule; and when, at length, she becomes fully and freely 
involved in the vortex of the busy “ world,'* lute hours, crowded, and 
consequently heated rooms, and an incessant succession of alternate 
excitement and depression, complete the bad work, debilitate her fraraf, 
worry and irritate her mind, knd render her particularly liable to all the 
“ numerous ills that flesh is heir to.*' 

It should seem, that there is a vast and most vehement emulation 
amongst the “ maidens of fair England to excel each other in tenuity 
of waist, circumference of bonnet, and smallness ofi-foot. To this end, 
the ingenuity of the various artintes, who are conversant witli such 
affairs, is put to the test in every concei^dc manner; and the fortunate 
milliner, who succeeds in outraging nature most, becomes as iu 

request, among the votaries of fashion, Sir Henry Halford is amongst 
invalids, or Mr. Cartwright amongst those who require a new set of 
teeth, or to have their old ones kept in decent repair. The object of all 
this is to improve the figure, by setting it off to the best advantage. 
But wise people know that the artificial methods, which are practised 
to “improve” the forms of'our beautiful couiitrywomei , are more fre¬ 
quently detrimental than beneficial, and that they even contribute in 
some instances to the producti<m of actual deformity. We all know 
that ill Circassia, and in other Eastciii countries, which are famed for 
the luscious beauty of their women,tihe most loose and unincumbered 
dresses arc worn ; by these means, a perfect freedom of the limbs, and 
an easy and graceful carriage of the body are insured, while every part 
of the frame is allowed to reach its maturity, without any interference 
or obstruction from the coercive measures of art. 

It is very different with us highly civilized Europeans; and, in ad¬ 
dition to the mischief which the cramped costume of the fair sex pro¬ 
duces upon the external parts of the^body, the more important organs 
are injured in their fuiictiouSf and the health of the victim consequently 
affected. 


“ L'habitude contractee par les femmes de nos pays civilises, de 
porter des corsets, esl la source d’uue foule de maladies qui portent 
principulement leur action sur les ofganes de la respiration et de la 
circulation. . . , Alors les mouv^mens dii coeur sont gfim^s, festomac 
et les intestius sont refoules; de la naissent la dypsnee, fhi$moptyske, 
la tqp^, les inflammations pulmonaires, la phthysie, les uneurismes 
du cuipr, le trouble des digestions, les engorgemens des visceres, lea 
avorte^n^ che^ les femmes enceintes, et tons les accidens qu'ilf^ 
ti^aineiMil leur suite.” 
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This is r\pt all that onr Encyclopedists have said on this subject: 
they reprehend the whole system, with more firmness and resolution 
than we could have expected* from them, especially on a point, where 
their national gallantry and {loliteness, is so intimately concerned. 
Their medical brethren, it should seem^ are less squeamish ; “ 11 cst 
vrai que, de nos jours, les m«?dicins, de^concert uvec les ])hiloso])hes, 
sont parvenus k faire entendre anx m^res la voix de la raison pour le 
bien de leur enfant: mais elle? ont tUtf sourdes k leur propre inUfrtt,— 
Pourquoi cela?—C'est que Vamour mateniel est un seatiment dtilicai 
qui remplit le coeur, tandis <jue la coquetterie est uue passion qui Ic 
laisse vide.” • 

We will add a few words on the important and interesting subjects 
of exercise and sleej). 

Every body appears to be perfectly aware gf the vast importance of 
evercise ; but few persons are acquainted with its modus operandi^ and 
few avail themselves, as fully as they migh^l, of its precious and extensive 
benefits. “ Respiration,” says Mr. Bell, “ carries away the superfluous 
carbon of the blood, bestows heat, and stimulates the system, endows 
us witli^the ])Ower of speed), and affords ns the sense of smelling, or 
greatly contributes *lo the perfection of that sense.” Now, the Jungs 
possess the same power of imbibing nutriinent—that is, oxygen —from 
the air, as the Htoniach posseii^fs of extracting nourihhiivjiit from fbod; 
and^s the healthy functions of the stomach depend upon ihc perform* 
anceof certain chemical and machanical actions, so do the functions of 
the lungs depend upon the due performance of proper exercise. 

That close and mysterious connection—that singular ami beautiful 
process of action and reaction—which exist between the mind and the 
body, are very strikingly exemplified in those disorders which are 
incident to liteAry men, who, passing their time in sedentary occupa¬ 
tions, and exercising their minds to a very extraordinary extent, are 
martyrs to a train of obstinate maladies. There ought always to be a 
nice and well-adjusted balance between the operations of the mind, and 
those of the body. Strength of frame, with elasticity of fibre, and the 
due performance of our different functions—mental as well as corporeal 
—are decidedly incompatible with sedentary habits, the victims of 
which are perpetually exposed to the operation of two pernicious causes 
—the one acting more immediately on the animal^ the other on the 
mental frame. If, therefore, we wish for health, strength, and comfort, 
we must make exercise, to use Dr. Cheyne’s expression, a part of our 
religion. • 

To render exercise salutary, it should be j)erformed in the opm air^ 
and in such places as are free from smoke, from noxious exhalations, 
and from impurities of all kinds. Pure air is us necessary and aS im¬ 
portant as go^d and wholesome food; for the air, by coming into im¬ 
mediate contact with the blood—whi^h is the case in the lungs—enters 
at once into the constitution, and by a process much more rapid than 
the assimilation of our food. 

If^he blood be not properly oxydised by (he action of gopd air, 
how can the artenes of the stomach secrete healthy and cmcKnt 
gastric juice ? Then we have a valuable mechanical benefit Ijesides. 
By exercise, the circulation of the blood is rendered more energi^tic and 
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regular* Every artery, muscle, pland, and inembrane» are excited 
into action, and the work of existence goes on with fepirit. The 
Bluscles press the blood-vessels and Squeeze the glands, and work 
upon the different membranes and cavities, so that none of them can 
be idle or torpid. The consequence of this is, that all the functions of 
the frame are well pcrformetl. The stomach digests readily, the liver 
pours out its bile freely, the bowels act regularly, and much super¬ 
fluous heat and impurity are thrown out by perspiration. These are 
very importaat and essential operations; and, in proportion to the 
perfection with which they are performed, will be the health and com¬ 
fort of the individual. 

To preserve the healthy action of the skin only one thing is neces¬ 
sary, and that is, to use a vulgar phrase, to keep its |>ores open. This 
may be easily efiected, with a sponge, or a wet towel, care being 
taken to wipe it quite dry ufj^erwards. A warm bath, of a temperature 
not exceeding 100 degrees, IS one of the greatest luxuries in which 
man can indulge, and a more etlectual method of “ keeping the pores 
open” cannot be devised. Bathing of all kinds, on the same principle, 
is particularly conducive to health, especially in the summer, when 
perspiration is abundant, and the skin more or liss encumbered with 
it. Speaking of “ les bains,” our authors observe,—“ Ils out pour 
effet immtSdi^ de niitoyer la pcau; Vtfleur ettet intidiat coiisiste i 
faciliter la #transpiratiou insensible et les secrdlious foiliculaircsH. Ils 
forment autour du corps une atmospliere plus dense et plus jiesante 
que fair, qui fait qu’ii ^gale temperature nous ressentons ])lus vive- 

ment les impressions du froid et du chaud.lls impr^sgnent la 

peau d’eau pur une sorte d’imbibition, Tassouplissent, Tadoucisseut 
et la rendent plus impressionable.” 

But there are different kinds of “ baths,” and, avaihng ourselves of 
the excellent observations of our authors, we shall present the reader 
with an epitome of their several virtues. 

Cold baths ought not to be indulged in without consideration—for 
their effect is, sometimes, very pernicious. It stands to reason that so 
great a shock as cold bathing must produce ought not to be hazaifled 
without extreme caution. “Son effet”“we are informed,—“ est dc 
refbulcr les forces k I’inttfrieur;” and reasoning upon this fact, which 
is sufficiently evident, those individuals who are subject to a determi¬ 
nation of blood to any of the internal organs, whether the head, 
stomach, lungs, or bowels, should avoid cold-bathing. We are ac¬ 
quainted with a gentleiiiun who bathes in the open air every morning 
of his life, winter as well as summer. But he is a man of Herculean 
nibustness ; and being exceedingly temperate withal, he doubtless adds 
to his health by such a practice. With regard to cold bathing gene¬ 
rally, no invalid of anirritable lempgramenl* should venture to usd it; 
but, to a person in good health#.nothing can be so salutary and confl- 
£>rtJtbIe as bathing in a river, or in the sea. “ Les bains de riviere^^ 
say our authors, “ out un effet e!minemment fortifiant; le cours de 
’eaUj'Teit frappant continucHement les membres, leur imprimetde la 

* Jn^ljy^Vals of this class, and especially those who are subject to any internal 
find considerable benefit from using the tepid salt-water bath ; it allaya 
frritationy while at the same time it contributes to the imprbTement of the frame. 
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vigueur; de plus, i’exercice dela natation« 4 laquelle on se livre le plus 
souveni, ajoute encore i aa bonte.” 

These properties, for obvious reasons, are greatly, augmented fay 
“ Lea bains d^eau de mer ” There is something noble aQd spirited in 
battling with the foaming waves*of the ‘Swild oceanand, in addi¬ 
tion to this, the saline property of ihe^water increases the salutary 
stimulus on the skin. So that, upon the yvhole, while warm bathing 
proves luxurious and sedative,^ sea and river bathing strengthens tJie 
frame, and contributes, above all things, to the due and energetic 
action of the skin ; first, by*“ opening the pores,and* secondly, fay 
stimulating the small sebacio^us glands and the capillary vessels to 
eject their cumbersome contents. * 

Adverting to the subject of air and exercise, we must offer a few 
retnarks upon the beuehts of “ change of air,” a process which is 
deemed most salutary, in all cases of convalescent suffering. That 
change of air has occasionally produced 1^}e most wonderful effects, is 
not to be denied; but in this, as in all other matters, some caution 
ought to be exhibited. There can be no doubt of its certain utility to 
an individual who has been living and labouring in a populous town; 
and even a person in good lieultli will gain flesh, and feel stronger, 
from an occasional pilgrimage to the wood^s, and meads, and running 
brooks. But it is not a wise plan, nor any proof of airectioimte aolici* 
tude, to hurry a person froftfthe comforts of his fir^-side to seek 
'* cl«nge of air,'' in a climate, perhaps, not at all suited Im consti* 
tution. If we can run away from the cares, and bustle, and annoys 
ance of business, and, thus, take a tour of two or three weeks, 
through'some interesting and salubrious country, tkerit jiideeil, shall 
we experience the full, perfect, and lasting benefit of a “ change of 
air'*—but not oyierwise. 

There is one more subject to be considered before we bring our 
article to a conclusion ; and that is, Sleep—the general restorative of 
the energies of our frame. 

A great deal has been said aljout the necessary qua^itum of sleep, 
that is, how long we ought to indulge in this surpassing luxury. 
Now, this question, like many others connected with the animal 
economy, cannot be reduced to mathematical precision; for every 
thing must depend upon habit, upon constitution, and upon the 
particular nature and duration of our occupations. A person in good 
health, whose mental and physical occupations are not very laborious, 
will find seven or eight hours’ sleep quite sufficient to refresh his 
constitution. Those whose frames are debilitated, or whose occupa¬ 
tions are studious and laborious, require somewhat more; but the beat 
rule is to sleep till we are refreshed, and tlien get up. We were ac¬ 
quainted with a gentleman of very good family in one of the eastern 
counties, who Jived till he was upt^^ards of eighty years of age ; and, for 
the last forty years of his life, we do not think he ever went to be^ per¬ 
fectly sober. But his plan was, to rise the instant he woke in the morn¬ 
ing, no matter at what time, and to spend the greater part of the day in 
the o^en air. Few constitutions could endure tnis ; but a safe rule is, 
if ,we feel inclined for more sleep during tfae day, to indulge in a quiet 
nap. People ridicule and abuse the ha&t of dleeping in ; 
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but is it not infinitely bettor to go to sleep for half an hour than to go 
on noodling* all day,” in a nerveless and semi-superannuated state? 
Tb&-inhabiiants of Spain and of South America* are a wise and a 
provident people. They enjoy their siesta, and sleep away the 
dull and sultry hours of their existence,—thereby digesting their food, 
and enjoying their health, with infinitely more comfort. In sleeping, 
as in eating and drinking, w.e must consult and humour our habits and 
inclinations; but we see no reason ^hy we should not administer a 
little wholesome advice touching the mode in which those said habits 
and feelings should be indulged. 

“Le somuieil ”—we are informed—“^suspend toutes les fonctions; 
il ne seih. pas prudent de s’y livrer avant que lu digestion stomaeale aoii 
acbevte ; elle dure, comme nous Tavons dit, environ quatre heures. • . 
Un homme adulte doit dormir six heures au moins et huit heures au 
plus; les personnes faihles, les femmes, les enfans dont la seusibilito 
est plus exquise, doivent dopnir de sept a neuf heures. . . En g^n^ral 
les personnes qui out une occupation mentale, les hommes de cabinet, 
doivent dormir un peu plus que celles qui exerceut seulement leur corps* 
. . La position la plus favorable pour se livrer au sommeil, est d’fetre 
etendu horizontalement, la t6te un peu rfclevee. 11 est iiiditfoi^ent pour 
une personne qui se porie bleu, d'etre sur le edt^ droit, on sur le gauche, 
ou •^sur le dos ; le d(*cubiius sur le edt^ droit favorise le passage des 
alimens deTcsitoinac dans les intestins V^nais nous avons dit que Ton 
nedevait saicoucher (pi’apr^s la digestion stomaeale; celui sur la^cdto 
gauche nuit, dit-on, aux inouveniens**du cceur,” &c. &c. 

In addition to this, we would wish to inculcate one rule, the obser¬ 
vance of which is not without beneflt. This is to sleep in aVoom as 
large, as lofly, and as airy as possible, and in a bed but little encum-' 
bered with curtains. The lungs must respire, and the blood must 
circulate during sleep as well as at any other lime ; and it is of great 
im})ortance tiiat the air of the bed-chamber should be as pure as 
possible. In summer curtains are certainly superfluous, and in winter 
we should do much better without tl^e impervious skreen, in which our 
beds are so commonly enveloped. In summer great advantage may 
be derived' from sleeping in some of the villages near town, and at a 
suflicient distance from its smoke and impurities. 


POPULATION—SENlOlt VERSUS MALTHUS.f 

Although the subject of population may not seem especially fitted for 
the pages of our periodical, yet as we have pledged ourselves, in oui* 
monthly labours, to mingle the useftd with the pleasant, our readers 
haVt no right to quarrel with an dccasional service of wholesome food, 

M 

* Sw Captaiu Head’s ‘‘Rough Notes,* oue of the best and most amusing .books 
which has been written c«>ncerning that interesting part of the world. 

* t*Two Lectured on Population, delivered before the University of O^ord, in 
Easterby Nassau M^iUiam Senior. 
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even although unst^iced with any ingredient very Savoury to the palate. 
Thepermanenfamelioration of all ranks society—and especially the 
liijppiness of the lower ranks—^jinges, besides, so materially oil the 
universal reception and practical influence of the tme doctrine of popu¬ 
lation, that we cannot but think the importance of the subject claims 
for it a degree of attention which might otharwise—-with some show of 
justice—be denied to the dryness of its details. 

The lectures on this very prolific subject, which are noticed at the 
head of this article, are the thirjl publication from the chair of Political 
Kconomy in the University of Oxford. According to thh terms on 
which this lectureship is founded, one lecture at least must be pub¬ 
lished every year ;—a regulation intended to secure, amidst the tempta¬ 
tions to indolence which beset, our University chairs, the boni ^de 
exertions of the Professor, and, at the same time, to make the public 
acquainted with the nature of the doctrines taught. 

Mr. Senior's introductory lecture was published in 1827; and last 
year were published ‘Three Lectures on the Transmission of the Pre¬ 
cious Metals from Country to Country, and the Mercantile Tlieory of 
Wealth,* These publications have earned among political economists 
a large share of upprq^atiuii. jiVllhoiigh not distinguished by any ex¬ 
traordinary show of research, or brilliancy of execution, they are never- 
iheless characterized, througlioiU;, by uniform elegance and great 
soundness of judgment; and fifrm a very favourable specimen of the 
excellcerce of the Oxford course. The two Lectures on I^pulntion 
which Mr. Senior has chosen fof this year's publication, are highly 
enhanced, by having appended to them a correspondence upon the 
subject, between the author and Mr. Malthns. It will be our object to 
canvass, as briefly us possible, the subject of these lectures, and to pass 
jndgineitt on the lyerits of this correspondence. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with the rudiments of poli¬ 
tical economy, have, of course, considered the question of population* 
Yet, for the sake of those who have paid less attention to the subject 
than its importance merits, a short statement of its acknowledged prin¬ 
ciples may be tolerated. It is now upwards of thirty years since Mr. 
MallhuB published the first edition of his celebrated Essay, which may 
be considered as having set the subject of population, as a quesibn of 
political economy, for ever at rest. The evils of superabundant pro¬ 
creation had been noticed and commented upon by different writers, 
before Mr. Malthus directed his attention to thesubject; but he has the 
high merit of having been the first to form a just estimate of their 
magnitude, and to be hence led to iVace the principle of population to 
its consequences, and to imbody into the moral code of political eco¬ 
nomy those important maxims of practical wisdom which result im¬ 
mediately from the investigation. 

The details embraced by Mr. M^lthus’s Essay are profusely exten¬ 
sive and multifarious. Indeed, there i*, throughout the work, much of 
mere talk mingled with the requisite discussions. In as far as the 
logic of the question is concerned, it is reducible to very narrow 
limits ;^nvhilst all the statistical details and collateral investigations re¬ 
quisite for illustrating the principle fully, and placing it in permaneilt 
relief before the gaze of the public, might have been given* vifh for 
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^Tester effect, in a selected and condensed form, within the compass of 
a tenth part of its present bulky dimensions. What chnstitiites, how- 
«ver, the ^reat practical value of the ‘ JEssay on Population’ is the exhibi¬ 
tion, throughout, of a vein of sober but fervent philanthropy, which 
aims at teaching* the thohghtless nnultipliers of misery the gross error 
of their imprudent proceedings, and anticipates the gradual ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the human race,—from the increasing iutluence, 
throughout the lower grades of socifty, of those prudential considera¬ 
tions which result from a right understanding ofhis favourite doctrine. 

The mafti propositions which Mr. Maltlms establishes by a copious 
induction of historical and statistical details, are,— 

I. *^rhat population invariably increases when the means of sub- 
lilstence increase, unless prevented by powerful and obvious checks; 
and, 

II. That these chetks, and the checks which keep the population 
down to the level of the means of subsistence, are moral restraint, vice, 
and misery. 

That population lias a tendency to increase with progressive rapi¬ 
dity is sufticioiitly obviotis, without the evidence afforded by statistical 
details. Tliose who view tlie matterp'iiysiologically consider the num¬ 
ber (cn as a fair amount of offsi)ring for a human pair, reared under 
favourable circumstances. Now, making ample allowance for casualties 
of every description, by assuming jbiir as the average number that 
Would btf reared to maturity by every human pair, under circniffAlances 
where marriage and its results were unobstructed by any of the usual 
checks,—it is evident,—allowMng the thirtieth year to be the average 
limit of fecundity,—that population would double itself in every 
successive period of thirty years. The po])ulation of North America, 
it is proved by authentic documents, has doubled itself repeatedly in 
twenty-five years; and since, under the circumstances, this ascer¬ 
tained rate of increase may be regarded as resulting from a fair experi¬ 
ment, it has been assumed by political economists as the natural rate 
according to which population will increase, where adequate subsis¬ 
tence is procurable by ordinary exeitions, At this rate any given 
population at the end of one hundred years will have been increased 
by fifteen times its original numbers. Such a rate of increase it is 
easy to perceive would in the course of a few centuries, were it 
suffered to proceed unchecked, crowd every spot of earth on the 
surface of the globe with human beings,—whose procreative powers 
would be adequate to furnish an equally dense population for another 
globe of the same dimensions in llie next five and twenty years. All 
this is abundantly plain. How comes it, then, thatcenturies have rolled 
on, and population has been allowed to ply as it can the business of 
increase,—and yet the habitable parts of our earth are only partially 
peopled ? It is in answering satisfoctorily this questidn, that the great 
merit of Mr. Malthus’s Essay d>nsists. The vegetable products of the 
earth, which ultimately constitute the food of huniun l)eings, are fitted 
by their organization for multiform re-production. Wheat, for 
instance, re-produces itself in so high a ratio, that the prodSce of a 
single acre, us is observed by Mr. fenior, might cover the globe in 

It is known, therefore, that the rate of increase accotd- 
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hipr to whicli food is capable of being produced^-in as far as this 
cnpftbility depends upon vegetable organization—is far higher than 
the highest rate which reguhues* the fecundity of the human race. 
Could food, therefore, be produced as abundantly as its capacity of 
re-]>roduction admits of, there would be no *liindeirance from want of 
food to the indefinite multiplication of the htfman species. The mul¬ 
tiplication of food, however, is limited by the Mefmite quantity of land 
upon the surface of the earth. Over any given surfiice population 
may be expected to go on increaiing, so long as the produce raised by 
the united labours of the people is found to be fully sufficient to sup- 
])ort the existing community. And the numbers will, of course, 
i)ecoinc stationary, when the utmost labour bestowed upon the soil 
(;un extort no more than a bare subsistence to the existing ]jop\dation, 
IVow that such a stationary state must very soon be arrived at, even 
on the most fertile spots of the earth, is abundahtly evident from the 
limited capabilities of production possessed* by the soil, compared 
with the ceaseless tendency of mankind to multijdy their immhcrs. 
When once the best soils are brought fully under cultivation, the 
returns got by the continued a])pJication of a given quantity of labour 
to inferior soils, or of «(pial additional quantities to tiie same soil, are 
well known to decrease continually ; so that t}«*re is in every quality of 
soil 0 maximum of productive *^yrgy resulting from the application* 
of laboijf',—such, that an additional return will not repay the expense 
of the additional labour requisite^ for its production. Aify given 
quantity of land, therefore, must in tlie progress of cultivation arrive 
at a point where its produce will admit of no further augrnciitatiuii, 
so as to be available to the support of additional labourers. Aiul 
what is tiPttA of any given portion of laud is true of the whole earth. 
So that man in his'<*arecr of multiplying and replenishing the eartli is 
at length sto])ped short by the stern law of necessity, which jiroclaims 
with irresistible authority, — “ hitherto slialt thou come and no 
farther.” 

When the subject is viewed thu^, there can be no difference of 
opinion upon the question,—whether population has a tendency to in¬ 
crease faster than food, or food than population. But in reviewing the 
history of the human race, it so happens that, as mankind has advanced in 
civilization, the means of subsistence arc found to bear a higher ratio 
to their numbers than in the earlier stages of society. Food is far 
more precariously and less plentifully obtained in the hunting and 
fishing than in the agricuUnral stage;^ and with comparatively greater 
abundance in those of the agricultural stages which arc furlher 
advanced than in ruder times. It is from having observed that there 
is thus less of comparative poverty in the advancing si ages of society, 
that Mr. Senior has ventured to call in question the accuracy of the 
statement made i?i the main proposition of Mr. Mahhus,—viz..* That 
population has a tendency to increase Faster than food and to pro¬ 
nounce that the reverse of the proposition is true,—viz., That food 
has a tendency to increase faster than population. • 

The explanation of the facts which lead him to frame this proposi¬ 
tion, Mr. Senior thinks he has found in the cSonsideration—that the 
desire to better out condiUori is a more powerful principle Inall^tho 
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desire of marriaj^e. “If it be conceded,^’ be observes* ^*thet there 
exists in the human race a natural tendency to ris^froan 
to civilization, and that the means,of snbsistence are pro{]#^^cm«lly 
more abundaiit in a civilized thaji in a savage state, and 
the j)ropositious can be denied; it must follow that there is a 
tendency in subsistenca to increase in a greater ratio than popu<^ 
lation*,” • 

The statement of his view of th%. matter, however, will be best ex¬ 
hibited by an extract from bis first letjter to Mr. Malthus. In stating 
his impression of Mr. Malthus’s doctrine he proceeds thus:—“I con¬ 
ceive you to hold that an increasebOf population, in a greater ratio 
than* that of subsistence, is a probable event only under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. Such as those of America, where the knowledge of an 
old people has for a considerable time been applied to a continent 
previously almost unoccupied; or those of France, when the confis¬ 
cation of the greater pavt of the land operated like an Agrarian law, 
and t})c conscription tailing on bachelors only, made early nriarriage a 
precaution instead of an improvidence. But that in an old country, 
under wise iustitutioiis, in the absence in short of disturbing causes, 
though population is likely to increase, subsistence is Ul^y to increase 
much faster. In short,.that the condition of a people soSreuinstanced 
•ismoi'C likely to be improved than deteriorated. If I am right in tiiis 
view, the only dilfereiice between liS is one of nomenclature. You 
would still say, that, in the absence of disturbing causes, p^ulation 
has a iemhney to increase faster tflan food, because the comparative 
increase of the former is a mere compliance with our natural wishes; 
the comparative increase of the latter is all effort and self-denial. I 
should still say, that, in the absence of disturbing causes, tfood has u 
tendency to increase faster than population, bec^^^ise, in fact, it has 
generally done so, and because 1 consider the desire of b^tering our 
condition as natural a wish us the desire of marriagef-*' 

To this extract we feel great pleasure in subjoining the following 
portion of Mr.Malthus's able aiyi conclusive reply:— 

“ The meaning which I intended to convey by the expression to 
which you object was, that population was always ready and iuclUied 
to increase faster than food, if the checks which repressed it were re¬ 
moved ; and that tliough these chocks might be such us to prevent 
poi>ulation from advancing upon subsistence, or even to keep it u 
greater distance behind, yet that, whether population were actually 
increasing faster than food, or food faster than population* it was 
true that, except in new coloniesVavourably circumstanced, population 
was always pressing against food, and was always ready to start off 
at a faster rate than that at which the food was actually increasing. 

“ This constant pressure of popdlation against food, which J have 
always considered as the essence ^f the principle which I endeavoured 
to explain in my work* appeamd to me to be di.sUnctly proved by the 
universally acknowledged fact, that whenever improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, or the effects^ of some destructive plague, loosened the restraints 
which,kept down the population, it made a start forward atti greater 
rate than usual; and that further, notwithstanding the operationof the 
desi^ of bettering our condition, there were the strongest reasons to 

* Page 49. + Appendix, p, 67. 
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bctlleve that the pressure in question occasioned premature mortality in 
every old country with which we are acquainted. 

** The cause of this pressure I thought might be described by saying 
diut the human race had a tendency to increase faster than food ; and 1 
own It appears to me, that in this iiosition, ’which it was the great 
object of my work to prove, not only is the term tendency applied in 
its most natural and ordinary sense, but it eoUveys a more instructive 
and useful meaning than the oneewhich you would substitute for it, 
namely, that food has a tendencydo increase faster than poj)ulation ; 
a position which, without further explanation, seems to convey an in¬ 
correct impression of the laws whieh regulate the increase of the hnuiaii 
race. 

“Your reasons for adopting this position are, first, because you 
consider it as a fact, that population has generally so increased ; and, 
secondly, because you consider the desire of bettering our condition to 
be as natural a wish as the desire of marriage. Your first reason 
rests upon the assumption of a fact, which by no means admits of 
being stated so generally as you have stated it, as will be shown j)re- 
sentiy; and it is obvious that a partial relief from a pressure does not 
imply that a ieiidoncy to press is overcome. In regard to your second 
reason, it appears to me that the desire of bettering our condition, as 
far as it atfects the direct increase«f food, is perfectly feeble compared* 
with the tendency of population to increase. The moist intense 
desire df bettering our condition can do nothing towards "making 
food permanently increase, at the rate at which population is always 
ready to increase; and, in fact, this desire, in reference to the 
increase of food, operates in a very trifling degree upon the great nniKs* 
of the labQuriiig classes. They are not the persons who accuuuilale 
larmiiig ctipjtal, ani employ it in agricultural improvements and the 
increase of subsistence. In this respect they are almost entirely 
passive. Ill another respect, indeed, they are most powerful. Though 
they cannot much accelerate the increase of food, they are the only 
body of people who can essentially retard the increase of populatioiu 
But as tins cannot be effected without restraint and self-denial, to» 
which there is certainly a much less tendency than to marriage, the 
practical result is such as might be expected, namely, that although 
this restraint and self-denial may prevent more misery and vice at one 
period than at another; though they^are more often cflicient in civilt/etfi 
and populous countries than in ignorant and thinly-peopled countries, 
and though we may hope that they will beqpme still more efficient as 
knowledge advances, yet, us far as we can judge from history, there 
never has been a period of any considerable length when premuture 
mortality and vice, specifically arising from the pressure of population 
against food, has not prevailed to a considerable extent; nor, admit- 
ing the possibility, or even the probability of these evils being 
diminished, is there any rational prospei?t of a near approach 1© their 
entire removal*.” 

After this Mr. Malthus notices in detail a variety of facts, demon¬ 
strating tfiat the relative increase of food and of population has not 
been such as to warrant the statement of Mr. Senior; and, towards * 
the conclusion of his letter, proceeds thus:— 

^ Appendix, p, 61, 
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“ The rale at which social improvement proceeds, does not 
depend exclusively upon the rate at which subsistence..can be made to 
increase taster than population. I look forward to the possibility, and 
even the probability, of tlie labouring classes of society being alto¬ 
gether in a better situation than they^are now, when the means of u 
further increase of food •.shall be nearly exhausted, and both subsis¬ 
tence and population shall have come nearly to a stand. But it is 
obvious that if this improvement slv<>uld be accomplished, it cannot ho 
by exertions to increase food, but the moral restraint which will 
diminisii \he misery and vice constantly occa.sioned by the tendency 
of jiopulation to press against subsistence. Consequently, in dis¬ 
cussing our future prospects of social iinjivovement, it cannot but 
lead to error to lay down positions calculated to direct the attention 
towards means which must of necessity be ineOicient, while the 
nature of the difliculty to he contended with, and the only efficient 
means of contending wiUi it successfully, and of improving the con- 
diti*)n of society, are kept in the back ground. Your position, that 
food has a tendency to increase faster than population, appears to me 
to 1)0 o|>ea to this objection, and, therefore, I cannot approve of it,*’’ 

No comment needs be added to tills judieiovis and instructive reply. 
At the same time it may be observed that Mr. Senior’s position admits 
‘ol* being less ceremoniously dealt with. When the tendencies of food 
and of jiOpulation to increase, rApectively, are put in opposition, 
there is' au incongruity in the com])arison which Mr, Malthu^'has not 
adverted to. In as far as by the thidancy of food to increase is meant 
the capacity of the. soil to ‘pToducCj—i\\e statement of Mr. Malthus, as 
has been already shown, is demonstratively correct. The statement 
meant to be made in the proposition of Mr, Senior must therefore be 
be—“tliat the desire of bettering our condition tlias a greater in¬ 
fluence in producing food, than the desire of marriage has in produidng 
consumers.” Now, when put into this,—its proper shape—the state¬ 
ment still exhibits much looseness of thonglit;—inasmuch as it 
ussuines that the production of ftjod results solely from the desire of 
bettering our condition ; whereas it can be regarded as the result of 
this desire only in an indirect and very partial sense: and inasmuch 
as it does not take into account that if the production of food did 
mainly result from the existence of tliis desire, the more actively this 
desire played its part amidst the round of human operations, the 
more palpably w^ould it aid, instead of restraining, the influence of the 
other desire :—wliereas it Jis implied in Mr. Senior’s statement that, to 
some extent at least, tlie desire of marriage would thus be counter¬ 
acted. 

It is indeed sufficiently obvious how, ia any given country, popula- 
Uon may at one time outstep the means of comfortable subsistence, and 
how, at another, a superabundant supply of food nftay exist. But in 
order to pronounce whether,•as mankind advances in social improve¬ 
ment, the liighcr ratio of increase is on the side of food or of population, 
it is necessary to .trace their connexion and progress from the earliest 
states of society. It is, in the first place, of course the exfstence of 
•population which renders the production of food necessary; and it is 
the necessity of further production which demands fresh labour and 

♦ Appendix, p. 71, 
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(rives birth to ingenuity in raising the requisite supplies. This growing 
ingenuity, joined with an occasional year of plenty, raises from time to 
timt* a superabundant quantity rf)f food. This superabundance of 
subsistence has the immediate tendency to raise the standard of en- 
joymeut among the people, and at the same fime to give an additional 
impulse to the principle of population. There is hence created a further 
necessity for increased cultivation ; and another period of superubun- 
thince is followed by similar eifeois. And thus it is, that, in the pro¬ 
gress of society, the rate ofincrease in the production of food must ap¬ 
pear to be always sliooting a head of the rate of increase in the 
po})ulation, till all the best soils are taken into cultivation,’ Hut ii] this 
jirogress it is jdain that the appropriate cause of the extension of 
agricultural labour, at any given time, is the necessity of supporting an 
increasing population, so as to keep up the standard of enjoyment then 
existing; and that the desire of bettering our cofidition, in as far us it 
may have an effect in merely augmenting the*mcans of subsistence, has 
a manifest tendency to' increase population further. Tlic increasing 
rate of agricultural i)rodnce, in as far as it depends on human labour, 
results from the establishment^ among the population of a higlicr 
standard of enjoyment^ in consequence of the superabundant supplies 
of a former period, Unquostiouably, therefiire, in the progress of 
society, there is a manifest tendency to the progressive angmentaiiod 
of agricultural produce, which will be finally stopped, on^ when all 
the heft soils have been brought under cultivation. But tins mig- 
mentation, instead of aflbrding evidence to mankind of the existence of 
ail indefinitely increasing fund for their maintenance, gives them a 
double assurance that, but for preventive causes, the existing fund must 
speedily reach its utmost limit of increase: this double assurance 
arising, of course, »from the continual tendency of the best soils to ex¬ 
haustion, according as cultivation extends ; and from the necessary 
efiect which an augmentation of agricultural produce has in giving ad¬ 
ditional impulse to the principle of population. 

£t thus appears that, in as far as the desire of bettering our condition 
operates iii angnieiitiiig the means of subsistence, it must alfbrtl 
facilities for the indulgence of the desire of marriage. And it is hence 
evident, furtiier, that the only way in which this desire can operate in 
influencing directly the comjiarative rate of increase of population and 
food, is by adding force to that moral restraint upon the desire of mar¬ 
riage, which would be unnecessary but for the constant pressure ol' 
population against the means of subsistence. 

We are afraid, therefore, that in thus having attcmjitecl to controvert 
the view taken by Mr. Multhus, of the tendency of jiopulatioii to in¬ 
crease beyond the means of subsistence, Mr. Senior is not likely, by 
the publication of these Lectures, to add much to his reputation as an 
accurate reasontfr or sound economist. At the same time, he merits 
all praise for the frankness with whieJf, in his correspondence, he has 
yielded assent to the superior accuracy of Mr. Malthus’s phraseology ; 
and for the uniform spirit of philanthropy which he exhibits in coininori 
with th2t eminent Writer, in making it the professed aim of his specu¬ 
lations, to limit the influence of poverty and misery among the lower 
orderst and to ameliorate the condition of all ranks of society.* 
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THE CHOSEN ONE. 

» 

Here's a long line of beauties—see \ 

Aye, and as varied as, they're many— 

Say, can I guess tlie one woi4d be 
Your choice among them all—if any ?" 

“ I doubt it,-«for I hold as dust 

Charms many praise b^ond all measure— 

While gems they treat as lightly, must 
Combine to form my chosen treasure." 

“ Will this do?"—“ No4hat hair of gold. 

That brow of snow, that eye of splendour, 

Cannot redeem the mien so cold, 

The air so slitF, so quite un-tender:' 

“ This thtfn ?"—“ Far worse I Can lips like these 
Tims smile u>s though they asked the kiss ?— 

Tliinks sJie that e'en such eyes can please, 

Beaming-there is no word—like (his f" 

Look on that singer atthejiarp, 

Of her you cannot speak thus—ah^no!" 

—“Her! why slie's formed of flat and sharp— 

I doubt not she's a flne^soprano!" 

'* “ The next ?"—“ What, she who lowers her eyes 
From sheer mock-modcsty—so ])ert. 

So doubtful-mannered ?—1 despise 
Her, and all like her—she's a Flirt ! 

And this is why my spleen's above 
Tlie power of words'tis that they can 
Make the vile Semblance be to Lovt‘ 

Just what the Monkey is to Man! 

But yonder I, melhinks, can trace 
One eery difleront from these— 

Her features speak—^h«r form is Grace 
Completed by the touch of Ease! 

That opening lip, that fine frank eye 
Breathe* Nature's own true gaiety— 

So sweet, so rai*e uehm thus, that 1 
Gaze on't with joy, nay ecstacy! 

For when His thus, you'll also see 
That eye still richer gifts express— 

And on that lip there oTt m ill be 
A sighing smile of tenderness! 

Yes! here a matchless spirit dwells 
E'en for that lovely dwelling fit!— 

I gaze on her—my bosien swells * 

With feelings, thoughts,—-oh! exquisite! 

That such a being, noble, tender, 

So fiiU-, so delicate, so dear. 

Would let one love her, and befrwid her!— 

—Ah, yes,—wy Chosen One is liere I" 
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THE REVIEWS OF THE QUARTER. 

Aft usual. May has been as prodigal of both tier bright and dingy crop* 
of criticism, as of*' the yellow cowslip and (be pale primrose,” It is 
some time since she threw “from her greed lap” the Quarterly and 
the Westminster; the North Amtrican, borne by the zephyrs, has 
already found out our shore; and here at last is our old jj'iend, the 
Kdinbiirgh, all over as azure as the most learned stocking that ever 
encased fair limb, save only for* that tawney stripe, which may be 
likened to a golden garter pendant from the same. We have no lime, 
liowever, to spend more words on the mere outside show of this Hush 
of new-blown tlowers, meaning’ as we do rather to rifle their leaves, 
and, after the manner of the bee, to search for what honey wc can find 
within, that we may treasure up a portion oflt for our gentle readers, 
Jn other words, if it shall be deemed no act of insubordination in the 
republic of letters, we would presume to attempt something like a 
review of our Reviews, which, afl^r all, are but the productions of falli¬ 
ble humanity, even as* other books are, and have therefore no goo<l 
claim to exemption, that we can see, from what is iiow-a-days the, 
universal lot of letter*press. Wil^^it further [)reface or apohjgy, then, 
we take up the Quarterly, and commence onr survey with article 
first. ^ ^ * 

This is a capital paper (by Southey, evidently) on the subject that, 
next to the Catliolic Question, has, for the last twelve months, given 
most occupation to periodical goose-quills—even the life and writings 
of the late Dr. Parr. The present article is incomjjarably the best tiling 
the Reverend Docl»r has produced since he died, and is worth nine- 
tenths of all the world ever received from him while alive. It must 
not be said that the man bus lived in vain to whom we owe any thing 
so good as this. It is a sample of its writer’s happiest manner—easy, 
flowing, and animated in style, like thfi talk of one who has got hold of 
a subject that he likes, variegated with curious and apjiositc illustra¬ 
tion, which is made to play upon the narrative like prismatic light, and 
altogether a delightful piece of literary gossip. There is no w riter of 
the day, not even Sir Walter himself, who can do this sort ofw'ork so 
well as Southey. Wc do love that tone, not of earnestness, or any thing in 
the least degree like it, but yet of perfect possession by tlie spirit of liis 
theme, and delight in the developemety; of its minutest ininutia', which 
pervades the Laurcat’s disserting, when with a text to handle of which he 
feels himself to be master (so that it be not theological) he lias also 
“ ample room and verge enough ” to pour over it a literal allowatice 
from his inexhaustible cornucopia of anecdote and fragmentary lore. 
How gaily, and dften how elegant!)'* does he garland it all over with 
sprigs and blossoms plucked from the wffole field of the omne scihile ! 
lie is no thinker—he cannot reason, and seldom attempts to do so. As 
his knowledge is all odds and ends, the mere lips'gathered from the 
sprouting^ of science and literature, so his mind seems to have no, 
])Ower of producing any thing save single and seedless fancies, iWliich, 
however beautiful to look upon, or skilfully disposed so as to produce 
June, 1829. 2 R 
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the most effect by their varied hues, are as incapable of prolongin|t* 
the chain of their race as are the dried specimens in'an herbal. Yet, 
without either the capacity of reasoninty, or of understanding and being 
affected by reasoning, Southey, in his own line, is an admirable writer ; 
sprightly and entertaining', without the least eccentricity or affectation, 
so dexterous in the management of his materials, that he seldom either 
tires us even when he is manifestly writing against space, or exposes 
himself very greatly although disejs-ssing matters of which he under¬ 
stands nothing, and often highly eloquent. The present article is an 
exceedingly characteristic one, offering evidence in every page of the 
defe/^ls as well as of the powers of the writer. 

“ We have seldom,’* says Mr. Southey, “ seen a character more dif¬ 
ficult to decy[)her than that of Dr. Parrnot meaning by these words, 
¥is the rea<ler might perhaps suppose, to allude to the good doctoi’s 
handwriting (which *was certainly a most inscrutable hieroglyphic), 
but to the man himself, «noral and intellectual. The resolution given 
of this enigma by its proposer is, that Parr “ had vast strength, hut 
never seems to have discovered wherein it lay.” If that was the case, 
we s ly, depend upon it the strength was not so vast as is imagined. 
We have but little faith, we coidess, iu that Intent aieiitui power whicii 
throughout the course, of a varied life, passed in the very midst of 
' those events, and avocations whigli afford the best opportunities for 
its exerciSe and display, supposing'il to be of the character assumed, 
or eveh of any other at all resembling that, remains iniMive and 
dormant, or perishes at last without leaving any thing to testify of its 
existence, except the memory of a few random efforts, and just as 
many signal discomfitures. We are not tt> be deluded by the magni¬ 
ficent funeral orations of Dr. Parr’s acquaintances into a belief that he 
was the greatest man of his age, or even one of Jts great men. We. 
the public, know him, we apprehend, now, quite as well as any of his 
personal friends—ia so fur at least as his intellectual character is 
concerned. He lias been brought before us by himself and others, 
more frequently and ostentatiously, and exhibited in a greater 
variety of attitudes, than almost any other man ol his time—so that 
there is scarcely one of his peculiarities of temper, manner, or per¬ 
sonal appearance, with which we are not every one of us familiar. 
But above all. Dr. Parr has made himself known to ns, and shown 
us what was iu him, and what was not in him, by a considerable va¬ 
riety of publications on a considerable variety of subjects. The man, 
or rather we should say, the best part of the man, still lives and may 
be examined or conversed with by any of us, in his books. And if 
this be deemed not enough—if it be asserted that the g'iant moved 
iu fetters in the act of aulliorship, and that his spirit never blazed 
freely out except in its viva voce efforts, have we not his d^ily talk, 
small and great, chronicled bye a whole legion of Boswells—by Dr. 
Johnstone, (to w hom we iifeaii no disrespect by naming him in this 
list) by Mr. Field, by Mr. Barker and his multitudinous correspon¬ 
dents, and by tlm anecdote-mongers of the newspapers and magazines 
in number numberless ? If notoriety be fame. Dr. P&rr, during 
his lifetime, had enough of it; and since his death, he ha.^ certainly 
occupied more of tlie letter-press of the day than any other single 
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HubjeCt, dead or alive, vi^hich it would be easy to name. We repeat, 
therefore, that we may safely assume that, whatever Dr. Parr was iu 
mental powers and attainments, neither posterity nor we of the present 
fTcnerution, can with any decency* be assefted to want materials for 
lonnin^ a correct judgment as to that point. Yet we confess for our 
own i)arts, that Mr. Southey takes a tone with regard to ihfi capabilities^ 
at least, of his hero, in this paper, which wc can tieiiher sympathise 
with, nor account for. We do ifbt wonder so much at the assertion, 
tliat, in philology he might have done any thing” is merely 

the natural remark of a person, who, aware that Dr. Parr was u great 
(Jrecian, and not knowing any*thing at all about philology, except 
that it is a science having something to do with languages, takes it for 
granted that the case must have been as he states it. The whole of 
the paragra]>b, liowever, in relation to thismattej' is as good an exam¬ 
ple as could be desired of the art of talking of what one does not under¬ 
stand. Where, we should like to know, haS Parr done any thing en¬ 
titling us to suppose tliat he could have produced a great work on tlie 
philosophy of language, even if he had applied his best powers to the 
task? On the contrary, we assert, without the least apprehension of 
being contradicted by Any person entitled to express an of)inion on the 
subject, that the few disquisitions he has lelY us in this department 
show nothing except his ignorai^jtjf of all phildso])hy and j^ll principle 
whatever, in so fur as the constitution of speech is concerned. » We care 
not wffetlier the reader be a disciiJe of Harris, or of Home Tooke, or 
of Mr. Fearnc, or of any other known or unknown name in this held 
of enquiry ; if he has only made the science in question a subject of 
study himself, we are sure he will agree with us in holding that Dr, 
Parr to a certainty never had. Let those who doubt, peruse only his 
two [»erformances Af greatest pretension iu this line—his dissertation 
on the import of the Latin prefix «i/6, printed at the end of Diigald 
Stewart’s Essays, and his letter to Mr, (’arson on the syntax of tite 
Latin subjunctive, which Dr. Johnstone has given in one of the vo¬ 
lumes ot Ills late ])ubli(‘atioii. Is it* here that Mr. Southey has tbund 
that metaphysical subtlety which he eulogises with such worshipful 
obeisance? The only light or enlivenment that we can discern about 
these two masses of cloudy and cumbrous pedantry, is what arises 
I'roni the ludicrous vanity and self-satisfaction ol thc good docft)r us he. 
piles iq) his chaotic ciuoiatiuiis, and goes on showing liow much he has 
read, and how little he has thought, by every sentence that comes from 
his pen. Of the light of j)hilosophy^here is not a ray. 

Tliere can be no doubt of Dr. Parr’s profound and extensive know¬ 
ledge, both of the vocabulary of the Greek language and that of the 
Latin. He knew both much better than he <lid that of the English; 
his ac^uaimance with which was exceedingly ];artial, and confined in a 
great degree to tl!e least valuable paft q^'the language, to that, namely, 
which is a derivation from the dead longues of antiquity, as distin¬ 
guished from that which is the genuine growth of our own feelings, 
usages, and liistory, and constitutes, therefore, wfiat best deserves to 
be called our pure and national English. It is this latter portion of* 
our vocabulary, too, which forms our chief storehouse of poetical ex¬ 
pression ; and that for a very plain reason, it being here alone that we 

2 R2 
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find words which present images. Those of foreign origin can convey 
to us only conceptions; they are the currency with the impress worn 
oK Hence it is that the French have no poetic language;—their 
vocabulary is entirely a devivation {torn that of another people of dif¬ 
ferent origin from themselves, whose customs and modes of thinking 
have in a great measure passed away, and whose tongue is therefore 
of necessity, a dead one, hi a much more important sense than as 
having ceased to be popularly spoRen. Such a language as the 
French diflfirs from the English or the German as much as flowers 
plucked from where they originally grew, and preserved from wither¬ 
ing lyy having their stalks inserted* in water, do from those that 
remain rooted in their native garden, drawing always fresh life and 
lustrous beauty from the soil. But all this hy-the-bye. Farr's com¬ 
mand even over his native tongue, was more over its thunder than its 
lightning. He delighted in sonorous polysyllables, much more than 
in those forms of diction Vhich, if they do not so well fill the ear, (at 
least as some ears, of larger capacity, require to be filled,) do much 
better fill the imagination and the heart. Turn either to his writings 
or liis recorded conversations. That there is vigour and power occa- 
sioimlly, nay, frequently, we are far from denyhig; so velieinent and 
impassioned a talker and' writer must have been often an elVective one; 
for no map who feels* strongly, wli^jji,Farr did, will express himself 
feebly, any language under heaven. But beyond this Icouipe roar, 
and an occasional display of that rVetorical brilliancy which may also 
be in a great measure accounted for by the rule facit indignafio versus^ 
is there much in any thing that Dr. Farr has written or said to entitle 
us to predicate of him that lie was a man of extraordinary intellectual 
jiowcrs ? Where are the ideas that he lias left us ? Where the single 
new truth we owe to him?—the thought of his tlfat has fallen upon 
our mental eye like light?—the one reflection, remark, or suggestion, 
that ever dropped from his lips or his pen, for which the world is the 
wiser, or which either our hearts or memories have stored up among 
their treasures ? Nay, of all the good things which according to his 
friends he was continually uttering, are there any, or above some two 
or three, that will bear repetition—that have wit enough in them to 
keep them alive, now that the loud voice ami imposing gesticulation 
with which they were first delivered are no longer present to give 
them a seeming and delusive animation ? It is impossible to deny 
that, for a professed talker and wit, even Dr. Parr’s very best sayings 
arc, generally speaking, the dullest on record. How different are his 
reported conversations from those of Johnson, for example, whom he 
strove so zealously to imitate! And are we to believe that the falling- 
off is all owing to the reporters ?— 

All Dr. Parr’s most successful efforts were in the character of a 
rhetorician—an adorner of o^hel men’s thoughts, not a producer of 
t 0 ^ h 1 1 < own. And even as such his taste was so deficient and 

impure, that he never wrote with much safety, except when he liad a 
model to copy ufteV, or rules, the stricter the better, to guide^and con- 
Jroul him. Hence, his Epitaphs are the best things lie has left iis- 
He umjersitood better than any man of his time the rule of this sort of 
writing, and practised it accordingly like an accomplished and cunning 
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workman. Nearly as good as his Epitaphs are some of his antithetical 
delineations of "character, both in his Latin and Englisli compositions. 
Many of these—those particularlyjn his famous Preface, and in the Dedi¬ 
cation of the Tracts by Warburton ut\d a Warbiirtoiiiau—are animated by 
u fine inspiration of personal or political feeling—and have accordingly 
that sort of nerve and power about them whicl^belongs to every thing that 
c<imes warm from the heart. Yet with all their glow and sarcasm, and 
even occasional brilliancy, they arf but the elaborations of talent; and 
it wouhl be a prostitution of the term—upon any interpretation of It 
that may be jjrcferrcd—to designate them as works of gerflus. Even 
these characters arc but eloquent* and stirring aj)peals—not living crea¬ 
tions ;—descriptions, i\ot pictures. Yet we apprehend they are, as wc 
liave already said, of the highest class of Dr, Parr’s performances. 

Such being the case, we do wonder, we confess, to find Mr. Southey 
speaking of the Peverend Doctor’s powers in i\tc manner in which he 
does in some passages of this article. In place he seems actimlly 
to j)lace him on a level in point of genius with one of the most illus¬ 
trious names in our literature, “ That impatience of restraint,” says 
he, “which vented itself in unavailing declamation on the people’s 
rights, aided by Parr's ^scholarsHip, might have given birlh to another 
Liberty of Prophesying. That grapliic pencil wfiich could depict the 
Senator with such force, might, under a different influence, have traced 
out another ‘ Divine Exemplar.** This is really to squavuler pane¬ 
gyric, i^fid level distinctions, with a very reckless hand—and "in a way 
wc should not have expected from*Mr. Southey, who, little conversant 
as he may be witli any thing more than the names of the works to 
which he refers on the philosophy of language, undoubtedly knows 
zmd appreciates the writings of Bishop Taylor too well to deem them 
such as Doctor Pajr could in any circumstances have produced or ap¬ 
proached to, “ Under another influence,” forsooth! Is itmeantthut 
if Parr had been a Tory instead of a Whig, his works would have 
teemed with beauty and splendour for the admiration of all time instead 
of the ephemeral glitter which only h^ has actually given to them ? or 
that if he had been promoted to the bench, that j)icce of good fortune 
alone, would have “ touched his lips with fire from the altar ?” What¬ 
ever Mr. Southey may do, we cannot carry our notions of the virtues of 
episcopal ordination quite so high, as to attribute to it any such mi¬ 
raculous efficacy as this; 

Dr Parr’s taste in regard to the higlier productions of imagination, 
and also his knowledge of English literature and the English language, 
may be sufficiently luulerstood from*the fact that he was one of Uie 
dupes of that silliest of all literary forgeries, the Shakspeare papers. 
What should we think of a classical scholar who should allow himself 
to be for a moment deceived by a composition in Greek or Latin in 
every way so wrenched and so unlik# the known style and manner of 
the writer from whose pen it professed have come, as those produc¬ 
tions of Ireland’s are now universally felt and acknowledged to have 
been ? Such a slip would be an annihilation to a man's pretensions to 
■scholarship or critical sagacity—a blow which he would never recover, 
nor deserve to recover. We do not believe that Parr could possiljjf 
have been so taken itb had the subject of the imitation beep 
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one of hifl classic acquaintances instead of the preat English drani’afist. 
No; his memory and his judf^meut together would ha’fre enabled him 
in that case to detect the illegitimate turns of phrase and of rhythtn at 
least, in the pretended rolique, and vve verily believe even to discern the 
lying spirit of its whole sfyle and sentiment. Had he known Shaks- 
peare only as well as he kr»ew ^Eschylus, or Sophocles, or Euripides, or 
English as well as Greek, the clumsy imposition would not have de¬ 
ceived him. But the fact that he tva^ deceived is at all events decisive 
as to his claims as a judge of poetry—^ven more so, we are almost dis¬ 
posed to tlnnk, that the verdict he ]}assed many years afterwards on a 
cerlayi Reverend John Stewart, antl^or of ‘The Pleasures of Love,’ 
and a long list of other effusions with which we can scarcely hope that 
any of our readers are familiar, whom he ranked (according to that 
gentleman's own account; see Mr. Bnrkcr's volume p. 87,) among, if 
not at the very head (H\ the few genuine poets of the age- The pas¬ 
sage is really so exquisitera one that, in justice to Mr. Stewart, who we 
appreluMid is not so well known as he deserves to be, we will trans¬ 
cribe it 

“ One morning,” says the reverend bard, “ he sent for me to attend 
Iiim in his library. I found him seated at one^side of the fire, Mrs. 
Parr leaning against the mantel on the opposite, and a chair placed for 
me between them. ‘ Mrs, Parr,’ h^, began, ‘ you have seen Moore in 
this spot scfme time ago; you now Stewart. The race of true 

poets is'now nearly extinct. There is you/ turning to met, ‘and 
Moore, and Byron, and Crahbe, i?nd Campbell—I hardly know of 
another. You, Stewart, are a rnau of genius, of real genius, and of 
science, too, as well as genius. 1 tell you so. It is here, it is here'— 
shaking his head, and sagaciously touching his forehead with his 
finger, ‘ I tell you, again, it is here! As to Walter Scott, his jingle 
will not outlive tlie next century ; it is namby-pamby. I do not enu¬ 
merate him with poets/ ” 

But, although somewhat too much disposed to make a wonder of 
his hero, and vastly overrating, <is we think, his intellectual powers, 
it delights us to find Mr. Southey doing justice to Parr, in regard to 
a part of his character, which can scarcely be overrated—we mean his 
heart and moral nature. Here Parr was really a noble follow. Weak¬ 
nesses ho had, no doubt, (who is without them ?) and, like ull other 
men of warm temperament, lie may, in the ’counso of his life, have 
committed some blunders, which a cooler or harder heart would have 
saved him from. Of the f()rmer^ the most conspicuous was merely an 
exceedingly amusing vanity, which made himself happy, and seldom 
greatly annoyed any one else. His errors in conduct (to use the phra¬ 
seology of this very wise and correct world) were merely the precipi¬ 
tancies and imprudencies of an intensely honest and generous jiature 
“for which we honour him. OfiDr. Parr’s political* career we cannot 
expect a very impartial accoiifit from the present reviewer of his life 
^(i writings ; but, upon the whole, what is said upon that subject 
hai^ less prejudice^ and more charity in it than we were perhaps en¬ 
titled to anticipate. The summing up of his character in tht follow¬ 
ing paragraph is as just as it is eloquent 

** At csi bonus” —but, with all his splendid failings, he had splendid 
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virtu0A too, and many indeed of his fadings leaned io their aide.— 
Though stricken by poverty, he was never tamed into meanness; V)ut 
emerged from’ sixty years’ comparative want into affluence, with a 
spirit that would have done justice to the revenues of a Sultan. In 
the worst of times he had crouched lo no man, he had been in bondage 
fo no man. Even then he seated himself iy cathedr^ and dictated a 
lecture, like one having authority, to princiB or prelate, as it might 
happen. He was frank, ingenuous,', unguarded; incapable alike of 
uttering a falsehood and suppressing a truth—his maxim still was, ne 
qitid falsi dicere avdeat, ne qitid verinon audeaL Contrary to the 
way of the world (Parr’s was ^generally so), the prosperity of his 
friends tried his attachment to them much more severely than •their 
distress. He was very likely to pick a quarrel wilh them when they 
were ‘ promoted unto honour,* either from a feverish suspicion of 
lukewarmness on their ])art, or from an ill-conqealed pride of inde¬ 
pendence on his own ; but, if they or tlieif children came to be in 
want, Parr was the last man to turn away from tliem when they would 
borrow of him, or to cut their acquaintance because they happened lo 
be going to Botany Bay. Of his vast acquirements he can scarcely 
be thought to have left behind hhn such a monument as lie was capable 
of rearing up—no one great work which he could bequeath unto 
posterity, with tlie certainty that they would not let it die,” . 

We arc rather surprised that'^*Mr. Southey takes no notice, in tlie 
course this article, of the two volumes of Correspondence which 
form so curious a part of Dr. Johnstone’s publication. There arc 
some pages of these volumes well worth the perusal of the lovers of 
gossip, whether literary or ot any other sort. We shall not attempt 
to justify the principle u|)oii wdiich the learned editor has thought 
himself entitled to yive a great part of what they contain to the pub¬ 
lic. They certainly make an e\posurc of inucli private and confidential 
intercourse, with a freedom and want of reserve, which are quite uu- 
exam]>1ed. 

The articles that come next in order ^.re, ‘ On the New Colony at Swan 
River;* by Mr. Barrow, wesuppose—On ‘Judge Hall’s Letters from the 
West,’ in which that absurd performance is cleverly shown up—an able 
and interesting paper on ‘ Surteeses History of Durham,’ though from 
the pen of a somewhat loo exclusive admirer of Mother Church—and 
others on that delightful volume, ‘The Journal of a Naturalist,* on 
‘Dr. Lloyd’s Meciiauical Philosophy,’ and on ‘The Present Condition 
of the Currency none of which call for any remark. Then comes a long 
and very extraordinary concluding article, entitled, ‘The State and 
Prospects of the Country.’ 

If we may trust the evidence of our senses, this is certainly our old 
acquaintance, the Quarterly—which we see before us. It catinot 
surely*be a Quai^erly “of the a false creution, proceeding 

from the heat-oppressed brain.” “ Cc«ne, let us clutch thee’* once 
more, thou plump and portly, though yellow-visaged octavo! Our 
finger-eiKl;^ have no feeling in them if this be any “ unreal mockery.” 
6ut if it 4)6, indeed, the veritable body and presence of our old friend, 
and the well-known impress from Albemade-street on the skirt of 
its frontal garment-be no lying ecroH, although ihe outer man be the 
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same fes ever, the inner has undergone a marvellous revolutioih If 
ilbt a case of metamorphosis, it is one of metempsychosis at least. What 
may have become of the acrimonious and scowling genius of Toryism 
which has been wont to make its periodical avatar among us in this 
shape for these twenty y&im past we know" not; but the Quarterly is 
now neither more nor less than an incarnation of the spirit of the 
veriest radicalism. In our simplicity we imagined the carrying of the 
Catholic Question by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel to be the 
top-miracle we had any chance of Witnessing in our day ; but this is 
something i)eUer still—“ a more exqiAsite song than the other.’* We 
never thought to read with these eyes in the Quarterly such a paper 
as this. * 

Of course we cannot attempt here to give even the most rapid ana¬ 
lysis of a dissertation extending over nearly fifty pages, and embracing 
suoh a multifarious assortment of subjects as falls under its compre¬ 
hensive title. It is manifestly, however, a deliberate and well-advised ex¬ 
position ; and the author, tie he who he may, speaks throughout with the 


tone and manner of one having authority. Some of his positions we cer¬ 
tainly do not assent to, although we have at present no time to con¬ 
trovert them ; but on the other hand there is much of what he says, 
the truth and force of which it is impossible not to feel—however much 
jve may be surprised to *'meet with it in the Quarterly Review- The 
following, ^for examplb, to quote V-tt a single passage, is rather an 
extraordinary strain for this demi-official journal of the governrpent:-— 

“ If we are to keep our place, however, it is indispensably necessary that 
every incumbrance should be removed whidi clogs the activity and energy 
of individuals or the government. Every part of the machine of society must 
be adapted to the increased exertion it is called upon to make. If this be so, 
every branch of our public and private economy ;—the administration of the 
affairs of parishes and counties the state of charities^ corporations, public 
schools, colleges, the law, the church, and the whole management of our fo¬ 
reign dependencies, mubt successively submit to examination and amendment. 
Wealthy as the country is, and attached to ancient institutions as it has 
always wisely been, it can no loqger support the burden of places or 
proceedings which can be simplified or dispensed with. It is utterly impos¬ 
sible that every thing established by our ancestors should remain untouched 
for ever either in form or substance; and what Marmontel said of the Car¬ 
dinal de Brieniie, who was then at the head of affairs in France, ‘ que ce 
vieil enfant 6toit etranger a son siocle,' applies to many excellent individuals 
among us, A civil revolution has taken place far more extensive than any 
which was ever brought aliout by conquerors or negotiators, and which 
promises to be far more permanent. The feudal ^stem, from which so 
many of the laws and customs every part of Europe are deduced, is 
everywhere undermined or overturned, and those vestiges of it which remain 
are only calculated to obstruct the changes which the current of events is 
forcing forward. While no branch of our institutions ought to be touched 
which can lie safely let alone, there yet exists an imperative necessity for 

of them to alleratidn ; and it is the nura'oer and importance 
• u* • fhings w hich require to bft altered, and the inconceivable difficulty of 
altering them, which must, for some time to come, render the duties of 
statesmen in this country, if they are adequately performed, peculiarly 
severe and unremitting. * ^ 
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We efktortain no dd^re to step beyond our proper sphere, or to erect opr-* 
selves into judges of those who are placed in authority over us; but we 
are mistaken if several a&irs be not now assuming an aspect, which will 
demand more laborious investigati/)n, than has for many years past been 
bestowed upon them. The raimsfera of this country live in such continual 
hurry, and are so oppressed with multiplicity (Ebusiness, that much of it is 
eilher dispatched precipitately, turned over to, inferior officers, or remains 
undone altogether. This is another of the matters which require to be 
looked to. When the wind is fair and- the sea* calm, the most indifferent 
hands may be trusted; but, if the breakers sound, or the gale approaches, 
the safety of the vessel as distinstly requires that able seamqi should be 
sent aloft, as that a fearless pilot should have his station at the helm. When 
the situation of a state becomes really critical, when its affairs requirj to be 
effectually disentangled—it is ncilherfb mere men of routine, nor to profi¬ 
cients in statistical calculation, and the metaphysics of political economy, 
that the wise will look. Such a service (should we ever demand it) can only 
be performed by statesmen who are free from that affectation and conceit 
which is one of the prevailing vices of the day; who are prepared to spend 
their health and strength in gaining athoroughTtnowledge of our difficulties; 
and who ijossess sufficient courage to apply to them those plain and decisive 
remedies of which all mankind can comprehend the meaning and effect. 

A variety of concurring circumstances seems to show that formidable 
difficulties must be encountered b5^ us at no great distance; and it is a sense 
of duly alone which has induced us to avow the^conviclion which has been 
reluctantly forced upon us. Let the aristocracy of England-^let ail who 
have strong influence in this Igni/bethink them^vell what thyy are about. 
Let tliem beware of rash actions—and of rash words. Letjiheiu look 
before ihey leap.” , 

This, it must be confessed, sounds something like the trumpet of a 
coming refonmition—and as such, accordingly, it has, we understand, 
not a little alarmed certain ears. For our own parts, neither our expec¬ 
tations, nor, we w^ll add, our wishes, probably extend so far as (hose 
of some of the more ardent zealots of innovation—bolding, as we do, 
that next to a bad politirai system the greatest curse that can befall a 
people is a sudden and sweeping destruction of it, however bad ;—but, 
that we live on the eve of great cliaftges, which must come, if not with 
noise and tumult, yet with a gradual, steady, and irresistible progress, 
they can hardly be said to think at all who do not discern. The actual 
invasion of these changes does not depend upon any single man, or 
body of men ; the tide is on its way, and it belongs to no mortal 
power to say to it “ stand still.” All that governments con do 
is to make ])reporalion how best to meet it. If they still j)€rsist, with 
a blind and insane obstinacy, in endeavouring to oppose its wave by a 
stern and unyielding resistance, the stronger llie embankments they 
raise up against it, the more terrific will be Its fury as it sweeps them 
away, and the wider and more ruinous the devastation which it will 
spread around it when its triumph has been achieved. Its force may 
be broken, but ifot resisted; and tlftt government, or nation, only will 
act wisely which shall remember this. That our own rulers may thus 
transform the threatening tempest into a visitation of peace and light, 
we dei^utly pray; and most gladly would we discern in the words 
we have just transcribed, some token that their views are, indeeil, 
broad and enlightened, in u degree c^FTf^ndiug to the great- 
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ness and the difficulty of the crisis in which it is their lot to lead the van 
of human civilization. « 

The most important article in the present number of the North 
American Review, is that on Dr. %Vebster*8 English Dictionary, 
From the account given ofethis work by the Reyiewer, it would appear 
to be one of the most valuable contributions our literature has yet 
received from our transatlantic brethren. Dr. Webster has, it seems, 
devoted twenty years of his life to his task. The publication appears 
in two volumes, quarto,—and, in so fkr at least as respects the general 
character ofcits contents, maybe considAed as modelled upon Johnson ; 
though the entirely new manner in which each of its departments is 
treated makes it, even in regard |p plan, a new work. Tn so far as 
we may judge from the present paper, Dr. Webster's qualifications, 
as an English etymologist, appear to be of the first order. We have, 
indeed, nowhere met jvith a more enlightened exposition of the prin¬ 
ciples of etymological science than is given in the article before ns. 
It was a subject of which Dr. Johnson knew absolutely nothing. 
His Dictionary is one of the most wonderful works ever completed 
by a single individual, and has undoubtedly many real merits of the 
highest sort; the amount of which, as is well remarked by the pre¬ 
sent writer, is only to be sufficiently estimated by a comparison'of 
what he lias done with {he performance of the most successful of 
his predeceesors. But if we allow tlW he has given us, in the first 
j)lace, nearly a complete vocabulary of the language as nctual!y,living 
and in use at the time when he wrote,—that secondly, his great read¬ 
ing within a certain range of our literature has enabled him to iUuslrate 
his definitions with an abundant selection of the most apt quotations,— 
and thirdly, that liis definitions themselves are often distinguished by 
a precision and felicity of expression, such as scarcely any other pen 
could have rivalled m that very difficult species of^writing—we shall 
have admitted everything, we think, that can be fairly advanced in 
commendation of Ids work by its v/armest admirers. But, considered 
ns a Dictionary of the English language, its deficiencies are, notwith¬ 
standing all this, of tiic most serious description. Even as a mere 
vocabulary, it did not, in the state in wliicli it was given to the world 
by its author, contain anything like a complete display of the treasures 
of our noble tongue. Dr, .Tohnson’s knowledge of English literature, 
indeed, scarcely extended beyond the reign of Janies I., and just as, 
in writing the Lives of our Poets, he chose to begin with Cowley, 
so in compiling his Dictionary he scarcely sought for its materials 
from any period antecedent to ^he commencement of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Yet for two centuries previous to tliis lime the 
English was a formed and cultivated language, and could boast 
of its classics and it.s native muses. The reign of Elizabeth was its 
golden age—the time at which ^ts powers displayeji themselves in 
their greatest vigour, and were made flexible so as to produce the 
mpst varied, harmonious, and expressive forms of diction. Of the 
writers of this peric^, however, Dr. Johnson's Dictionary was origi¬ 
nally not even an interpreter—far less a storehouse of the richer of ex- 
pwssion to be found in their pages. A passage from Dr. Webster’s 
work, quoted in. the present article, gives us some curious informa* 
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tion as to the numbers of words contained in some of our standard 
Dictionaries. The Dictionary of Walker,” says he, ** has been 
frnind by actual enumeration, to contain in round numbers, thirty* 
thousand words. Those of Johnson, Sheridan, Jones, and Perry, 
have not far from the same number/ The American edition of Todd’s 
Johnson contains fifty-eight thousand. In the work now submitted to 
(he public, the number has been encreased to^seventy thousand/* 

It must be admitted, however, that there is some difficulty in deter- 
TTuning what limits a Lcxicograplfer should prescribe to himself as to 
ihis point, and more especially in*regard to our own language. In our 
older writers we find, for example, the same word spelled not unfre- 
<jueiitly in half a dozen ditterent ways. We should say decidedly, 
iiowever, thatwitli these variations the compiler of a dictionary has 
nothing to do. They are the mere * eccentricities of ignorance or 
caprice, which it can serve no purpose of ar^y kind to chronicle. 
Indeed, we know not a piece of weaker or more preposterous pedantry 
than that which we so often find disfiguring modern reprints of old 
works, where every thing of this kind is copied with the most scru¬ 
pulous accuracy from the original edition. This is in most cases 
neither more nor less than to transcribe and perpetuate the hluiiders 
of illiterate compositors ; the very last vestiges of hy-goiie times, wc 
slionld think, which it could import to the edification of any one to- 
have preserved or revived. It Wnot any parf of the author himself 
which is restored, when so mtlch pains is taken to record, ujjon finer 
])aper and with a broader margin than they were ever before lionoured 
with, all these wild and unmeaning irregularities. It would be just as 
reasonable to insist upon making the new edition a fac-simile ol' the 
old one, in res])cct of its coarse paper, or its clumsy typography, or 
any other accidental or manifest imperfection which may chance 
to belong to it. In all cases in which the spelling in the least degree 
affects the style or meaning of the author, it ought of course to be 
scrupulously preserved. There it is part of wliat he has written, 
the force, or beauty, or value, in some other respect, of which would 
he destroyed or impaired by any alteration, 'rims, for example, 
wherever, whether in poetry or in prose, there is reason to believe that 
the pronunciation of the word at the time when the work was written 
is indicated by the old spelling, and would not be so were it change<l, 
Avc should be doing an injury to the author, by depriving him of his 
antirpie orthography. We now write mnally but we ought to retain the 
old form S7nafe in reprinting the poems of Lord Surrey, who uses th(? 
w'ord as rhyming to pale, and other similarly sounding terms,•*— 
while, in the case of Chaucer, who is supposed to have employed 
it as a dissyllable, we ought to do the same, at least until the theory 
of his versification of which this is the principal canon shall have been' 
demonstrated to unfounded*. ^ 

But, besides the difficulties arising from this eircuinstance, there are 

• May we take this o^ortnnity of enquiring when we are to he favoured with 
the examination of Mr. Tyrwhitt^s celebrated Kssay, promised some years ago by 
Mr. Price^iu his leai‘iied and admirable edition of Warton ? We venture to say 
that the students of our old poetry look for the appearenqe of tliis aiiuounrt^^ 
work with much expectation. Mr. Price mayto^s^red that the foUowers of 
Tyrwbitt are very far from being convinced by Kott*s StHctiires. 
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some others to which the maker of a dictionary is exposed in attempt¬ 
ing to fix the limits of his vocabulary. Shall he adjnlt every word 
that has been used even in comparatively recent times,-^evcry singular 
formation which has been employetl perhaps by only one writer-— 
every innovation which is^as yet orfly struggling for general reception? 
Again, how is he to act in the case of compound words? Is he to 
enumerate all he cun discover—or none at, all—or only some of 
them? What is he to 'do with regard to derivatives from proper 
names, such as Franciscan, Newtoilian, Alphonsine, Shakespearian, 
which are plainly innumerable ? Is Ire to reject them all ? In that 
case our dictionaries would be weeded of all such adjectives as 
August, Platonic, Christian, and a ’thousand others which are to be 
found, we believe, in all of them. As to such matters, in truth, the 
compiler must exercise his own discretion, without considering himself 
bound by any rigid rule. He cannot be expected to produce an Ency- 
clopajdia, a book professingto explain every thing. Wluithe undertakes 
to furnish is simply a list* of words, with an account of the history of 
each, and its meaning as separately used. If, even of these there be any 
description which may be indefinitely multiplied, the utmost labour he 
could liestow ill collecting and cataloguiiig existing s|jeciinens would 
of course produce after all only an imperfect woVk. Yet looking to the 
J)est means of making hfs work generally useful, he will j»robal)ly find 
it expedier^t to give a considerable timber of the most, common and 
best authorised of such words, even although he cannot hope to make 
his list a complete one. It is in thi^ way, we imagine, that Ur. Web¬ 
ster has got together his seventy thousand vocables—a number so 
greatly exceeding that collected by the most industrious of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

An English dictionary, intended to serve merely ns an authority for 
the language, ought not, we think, to be compiled upon this 
plan. It should contain every English word, properly so called, to be 
found in any of our authors, from the time the language first assumed, 
in all essential respects, its present grammatical shape and struc¬ 
ture, or became what we may fafriy call English—such as are obso¬ 
lete, or have never been sanctioned by any good authority, being of 
course distinguished by appropriate marks. Of compound terms; 
whether constituted o{ two distinct words or of a simple term and an 
inseparable particle, it should give only such as are formed in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, or have obtained a sigmfication differ¬ 
ent from what their composition woiild imply. If there be any term, 
separable or not, which may be j^oined, with a certain specific effect, to 
any other term of a certain class, it would be obviously absurd to 
exhibit it in all the variety of its possible combinations. The rule of 
its capabilities only should be given—which were better and more com¬ 
plete than a thousand exemplifications. This, however, is a part of 
our language which has yet IjeeA but very loosely investigated—and 
it were no easy matter to say, with regard to several of our par- 
tides, and other terms commonly employed for the purposes of com¬ 
position, with whaC aor^ of words they may, and with what tljey may 
not, be used. Dr, Webster remarks of ill, we find, tliat it may be 
prefixed to almost any particle. U/i is another of our most usual 
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prefixes; yet, although we say, umiaturaU we do not now say vnhutnan^ 
uiid while nni^ell is used by everybody, we certainly could not say 
ungood. • 

But we must leave this article, wliich is a^very learned and able one, 
and would afford us matter, if we had room, for much more extended 
observation. We cannot doubt, from the account here given us of it, 
that Pr, Webster’s work is one well worth the attention of every 
student of the English language, tnd that in some most important re¬ 
spects it is greatly superior to any thing of the kind that ha^ yet been 
])roduced among ourselves. Even among the authors own country¬ 
men, we observe it staled, it has been pretty generally deemed rather 
n hazardous enterprise for an American to undertake a dictionary of a 
language which may be fairly supposed to be spoken and written in its 
|)iirity only among another people; and this prejudice may doubtless 
be counted upon as likely to operate still more stfougly on this side the 
water. The notion is obviously, however, ftiore a prejudice than any 
thing else. The intercourse of nations is now so intimate, that what¬ 
ever literary stores are open to un Englishman are equally open to an 
American, and for the making of,a dictionary of the language, it really, 
therefore, can matter Stile whether an individual reside in IjOikIoii or 
New York. We can very well conceive how* the jjolitical institutions^ 
and habits of a people should an influence* on certain d^escriptioiis 
of tlieir literary produce, but not ou*\heir dictionaries. It is in our oi)iniou 
ill thefliighest degree creditable America, that the encoufageiuent 
she alfords to learning has been already suflicient to give birth to such 
u book as this of Dr. Webster’s seems to be. 

Of the other articles in the Review we have not left ourselves room 
to speak, Tlie number is upon the whole an interesting one; and 
several of the jiape^R it contains, as well as the one we have more t»ar* 
ticularly noticed, display much ability. We do not go too far iu 
saying, that it quite deserves to be placed by the side ot any ordinary 
muubcr of our own literary journals. 

Turn we now for a moment to the Westminster, the clever champion 
of things as they are not, in chnrcli, state, and elsewhere. Unfor¬ 
tunately this same cause, though possibly a very meritorious one, is 
not altogether so well calculated to win the w^orld’s sympathies as its 
friends might desire, and is, in truth, not likely we fear ever to become 
very popular. It is too abstract for vulgar apprehension,—has too 
little of the complexion of flesh and blood about it fur the sensual afl'ec- 
tions of the multitude. In this country especially, people like some¬ 
thing positive and palpable to attach themselves to :■—they cannot fall 
iu love with a universal negative. But tlie Westminster has other dis- 
ndvantagcfc' to struggle with besides this. Eroin the character of its 
politics, its very business is an ostentatious ussuinpti<m of the tone of 
honesty and plaiA s[)eaking; and upon certain subjects, and those 
more important than any oilier, it cannot well afford and does not at¬ 
tempt, to be perfectly honest, or to speak its mind freely. Hence, upon 
the most fundamental questions, both of religion and politics, a constant 
habit on* the part of its conductors of indirectness at least, if not of 
positive insincerity and equivocation ; sneering instead of argument, 
hints, insinuations, sarcasms, instead of a manly avowal of opinion. 
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Vie are not at present blaming them for this; perhaps were they to 
speak more out, they would give still more offence; 'but certainly the 
effect of the plan they take is the v^ry reverse of fortunate. This, we 
should think, must be felt by readers of every sort. For ourselves, we 
confess besides, that ouf passion for the uiik as opposed to the duke 
is not quite so violent as that of the scribes in the Westminster; and 
there is a good deal, therefore, even in the avowed spirit of their 
politics and morality with which vfe do not sympathize. But tbese 
are matters we cannot discuss in the^ppace that now remains to us. 

The present number is one of the very best tlie Westminster haaevtu* 
put^forth. The first article, on Siit Waiter Scott’s Tales of a Grand* 
father, is an extremely fair and candid as well as able piece of criticism, 
and does ample justice both to the gifted writer whose work is reviewed, 
and to those churuclers of another age, some of whom his pen has not 
quite so impartially Akctched. Vet we sliould be disposed, we confess, 
to seek a little deeper dor the motives of some of the persons whose 
conduct is here characterized, than this Reviewer always does. It is a 
sljallow jdiilosophy, for iusiunce, which sees no distinction between 
Charles J. extorting money illegally from his subjects and u robber 
going out to ]>Iuiider jiiirses on the highway—c'or is either the logic or 
rhetoric of such comparisons in very good taste. If Sir Waller, in his 
'narrative way, is rather loo apt to «feclinc assigning motives altogether, 
his Rcvi(?wer upjicars to us to b?*’sonicwhat too mucli given to rest 
satisfied with the first that present themselves, and so to mistahe tlie air 
for the spirit of philosophy. But^he article is a clever, and ui)on the 
whole, as we have said, a fair and right-hearted one for all that, and 
exposes the insinuating loryism of Sir Walters work with great skill 
and success. 

The next paper is on the Hamiltonian system oj.teaching languages, 
and is by I’ur the best that has been written on the subject. All who 
lake any interest in the business of education, should read this able, 
luminous, and comprehensive exposition of the principles of the new 
met|j|od of instruction. It is admirably well calculated to dissipate 
many of the piejudices and misconceptions which have got abroad 
upon the subject, and for which, by the bye, Mr. Hamilton has chiefly 
to thunk his own <puickery.—Of the remaining articles, that on tlic 
court oi' Napoleon is a lively and amusing digest of the gossip of 
AJademoisele Ducrest, Madame Durand, aiirl the Comte de Bausset— 
that on the Public Records, au able ex))osnre of a most enormous abuse, 
or rather system of abuses, which we should think cannot fail to produce 
a good ellect; those on Dry ifot, the Law of Literary Property, and 
the Expeditions to the NorUi Pole, all full of information and well de¬ 
serving of perusal. The last-mentioned especially is written with great 
cleverness. Such a variety of good, and some of them enjinenlly 
good aiticles, has not often bceii exhibited by a single number of any 
JJterary journal. Some of th€ shorter and lighter papers, which have 
ilot been noticed, also deserve to be so, especially the very curious one 
on the French Police, 

And now, a very few words on the Edinburgh, and we hEve done. 
*Our brother of the North hangs out this time an inviting bill of fare—• 
althoagh we fear wc have indulged rather loo plentifully in the good 
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tilings we have just been engaged with, to be quite in m condition for 
doing justice to those now set before us. The first article in the number 
j.s a Tong and elaborate on^on tl^e subject of an improved census of the 
population and the law of mortality. It contains many very sensible 
and valuable suggestions, which we hope Will not be overlooked when 
tlic population returns are again called for iu 1831. It is not creditable 
to such a country as this, that the official information it possesses 
respecting its own statistics slio\}ld be so miserably imperfect as it is; 
that the government should do, so little in collecting such information, 
and that the little it does, should be in general so ill dotic. Hiis is 
both a good and a well-timed,article, evidently by a person wljo has 
studied and understands his subject. Passing over a short juiper on 
the works of Paul Louis Courier, which is merely curious as giving uu 
account of .some very little known, but apparently somewhat extraordi¬ 
nary productions, from the pen of this individual, we come to another 
dissertation of great Icug'ih on the game laws. This is an examination 
of the subject ab initio^ or at least almost so; for if the writer does not 
go quite so far back as to the creation of the world, he takes up the 
lu.story of the English game laws from the invasion of Ciesar, and 
pursues it most learnedly through the times of the Hritons, the Uouinns, 
the Saxons, and the Nunnuiis, till the establishment of ttte principle 
of the existing code. The article,Jiowever, is a lively, and occasionally 
an eloquent, as well as a learne(V*onc, and adapted to othet readers as 
well ds lawyers and antiquarians. We need not say that it-*ddvocales 
the rational retbrm of abolishing the disqualifying laws, and legalizing 
the sale of game. We have not read tlie article on Stewart's Planter's 
(Juide, nor that on Major Clapperton’s last African Expedilioii, which 
ibllow. Tiie next is on tlie ‘ Jiihrary of Entertaining Knowledge’—a re¬ 
view copiously illtLjtrated by extracts of the first half volume, ]nihlislicd 
under that title by the ‘Diffusion Society,’ and giving u plain hut lumi¬ 
nous exposition of the nature and objects of tlic new series of works. 
Then comes a clever and biting attack on Mr, Mill’s famous Essay oa 
Government, under the ominous titloof ‘ Utilitarian Logic and PqijiticK/ 
“ So ends,” says the writer, after he has finished liis work of aemo- 
lition, “ so ends this celebrated essay. And such is this philosophy, for 
which the experience of three thousand years is to he discarded; this 
philosophy, llie professors of which speak as if it had guided the world to 
the knowledge of navigation and alphabetic writing; as if, hetbro its 
dawn, the inhabitants oi‘ Europe had lived in caverns an^l eaten each 
other! We are sick, it seems, like the children of Israel, of the uhjects 
of our old and legitimate worship. We pine /or u new idolatry. All 
that is costly, and all that is ornamental in our intellectual ti ensures 
must be delitered up, and cast into the furnace; and there comes out 
this cglf!” This is at least plain-spoken enougli. But it will nil he 
answered, we htMve no doubt, by amarray of unanswerable syllogisms 
in the next number of the Westminster. Our own goosequill is now 
worn too near the stump to allow us to think of striking in at present 
upon so high a debate, Tlie next paper, on the Law of Legitimacy, 
swarms'/we see, with proper names; but further we cannot Ka\, save 
that die subject is a curious one, and we doubt not is here learuediy 
and ingeniously discuased. The ndmber concludes with a paper of 
between fifty aud sixty pages, entitled TAe Last of CathoUa 
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Question, There is no mistaking the author of this eloquent and 
powerful vindication of the recent great measure. It is a splendid 
Jo Triumphe, worthy of the writer atw} of sffch a theme. We extract a 
single paragraph—a short^one, but^he longest our limits will allow; 

It is to the credit of the^ lay-talent of this country, that, beset as this 
courtier superstition has been with temptations, yet its fortune has been long 
decided by a constellation of every distinguished name among our statesmen. 
There is not missing a star of any m*gnitude. It is singular, when no 
country exists in Europe, where the authority of great names is so strong a 
supplement to reason (indeed, it might bo said, is so often stronger than rea¬ 
son, where they happen to be opposed) as England, that in a case where reason 
and authority cover each other in an entire coincidence, means were found 
for so many years of evading the grasp of their conclusions. Our Premier, 
thus supported, need himself little trouble about the obsolete and im¬ 
penitent ultras, who regroach their own Bishops for indifference to Episco¬ 
pacy ; and whose hulls, mouldering on the strand, will soon serve only 
to measure the distance at v^ich they are left by the current of the limes. The 
survivors ofthe.baffled minority on the abolition of the Slave trade—those prac¬ 
tical statesmen, who nailed their colours to the mast of the last Guinea-ship— 
may be allowed to sun their harmless imbecility in the brightness of a similar 
exhibition, and to celebrate, with one chfier more, ^their favourite virtue of 
consistency, whether right or[wrong. When the misguided villagers have had 
a respite, and have recovered from the Saturnalia of inflammatory politics, 
at whose dr^m shop they have been df^itched, they will see into what com¬ 
pany they have fallen; and may judge of the real tendency of all this in¬ 
tolerance,* by the rank and file wdth whi^h it musters. This is only oneV*af out 
of a dark volume, whose Turkish text opposes emancipation from any op¬ 
pressive error. They will recognise in the advocates lor Religious exclu¬ 
sions from civil rights, the consistent supporters of Corn Laws, Sugar 
Laws, Game Laws ; men to whom every subject is equally dear, if it is but a 
monopoly and a wrong. Who can doubt but that these persons, if they htul 
embarrassed 1688 by Iheir presence, would have deprecated its proceedings, 
have quoted 1648, have sh^en the head of the Martyr King before them, 
and havd been the same thorns in the side of Lord Somers, as at present 
they are in the Duke's ? In the great national recovery which we are suffer¬ 
ing, have vouched every thing that a nation can rely upon, in the way 
of security for being right. Could we irust this party, and ruin an em¬ 
pire to please them, they have nothing to offer us either as indemnity or 
excuse. 

A portion of the foam which the present storm has scattered on every 
wind, comes from a school with wliich we shall certainly never into contro¬ 
versy, till we meet together on the plains of Armageddon. Men that can 
see in the Apocalypse the present state of Europe, and who tell a British 
statesman to burn his Burke, and ^dopt the Book of Revelations for a po¬ 
litical manual, are carrying on madness upon too sublime a scale for our in¬ 
terference. We were In’ought up in Ihe humble creed of looking at the 
Prophecies chiefly in connexion, not with tlie future, but the past; 
where a cautious divinity, looking backwards, might shadow out marks of 
anticipation and of promise, and lead on our faith by proofs of divine fore¬ 
knowledge, to an apparent iiecopjLplfiihment of the Divine^will. But to use 
them as this year’s almanac—to put the Millennium backwards and forwards, 
according as the facts of the last twelvemonth have falsified the predictions 
of the last edition—to jeopardize the state rather than tolerate a policy which 
might spoil a favourite criticism on some ambiguous text, or mighf intercept 
the vision that is floating for the week over the valley of Albury, is to turn 
tbe ApQbaJyptic eagle into the cuckoo of the spring. 
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CASE OF EAST RETPpRD.—STATE OF PARTIES. 

• 

Tiifi Clare Election and the “East RetVord Question^' are minute 
causes from which unexpected and remarkable political consequences 
have resulted. By the first event Catholic Emancipation has l>een un¬ 
questionably prematurely, thougii in good time, brought about; by the 
second, an administration was broken up, and Cabinet measures imposed 
on the king, wliich ultimately accomplished the settlement of a great 
national agitation originating in the unjust and antiquated disabilities 
of bis Roman Catholic subjects. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to foretell that the East 
Retford Question, now again adjourned to the next session of par¬ 
liament, is destined to be the causation of oilier important political 
events ; and it will infallibly revive the public attention, and more es¬ 
pecially that of the populous and wealthy unrepresented towns of the 
United Kingdom, to the state of the representation, and to the ]) 08 si- 
bility of amending the House of Commons, by the extension of the 
elective franchise to such towns as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Glasgow. * 

An intellectual revolution is in#active progrp,SS and operation, wliicli 
no monarchies or aristocracies extinguish. Knowledgtf is the great 
princif)le of ignition, which, combining with wealth and pVpnhitioii, 
illuminates the political atmosphere of England and Europe. Political 
institutions will receive tlie benefit of the light, however the incumbents 
of places, pensions, and sinecures, may vainly try to shut their eyes to 
it, for they can no more resist it than the midnight owl by his screams 
can prevent the duyn of the rising sun. Public Opinion has become 
a fourth estate of the constitution ; we live to see John Lord Eldon (as 
Ex-Chancellor) lamenting and exposing the abuses of the Courts of 
Equity, and Lords WInclulsea and Cliandos praying for purliamentury 
reform! » ^ 

The little borough which gave birth to the “East Retford Question ” 
(which involves the right of the large unre})resented towns to the elective 
franchise) has thus gained a notoriety which will justify a few antiqua¬ 
rian researches into its political origin and conduct. 

East Retford is a borough, market town, and parish, in the hundred 
of Bassetlaw, in the county of Nottingham. It is situated near the 
river Idle, 145 miles from London, and contains about 450 houses and 
2000 inhabitants. Its representative; history informs us that it first 
sent members to parliament in the 9th of Edward II., but never re¬ 
turned again till the 13th of Elizabeth, when representatives were a 
second time summoned, though by the Journals (April 6, 1571) the 
legality of the wi^t appears to have lieen questioned. The usual mis¬ 
demeanours were soon commenced ai^the succeeding elections of its 
members. In 1700, the bailiffs of the borough, partisans of two can¬ 
didates, in a severe contest, began the system of disfranchising many 
legal volers and enfrancliising for present purposes many not entitletJ 
to vote, which with other “undue practices” brought their worshipk 
before a committee of the House of Commons. An election cohimiitee 
June, 1829. 2 S 
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on that occasion reported that the right of election was in the burgesses 
being freemen, including no?i-residcfit as well as resident burgesses, and 
thus established at oiice the nucleus of future and incurable corruption 
and expense. This determination in fevour of the cause of non-resident 
voters was come to by the‘House of Commons, notwithstanding the 
following custom and ordinance of the borough, made in 1624—“ for 
disabling the burgess to vote at any election or elections whatsoever 
within the borough, who shall remove^his dwelling out of the borough, 
and continue so for one whole year, provided in case he did return 
again, and Mive within the borough, he should vote, while he lived 
Ihereip.” ,, 

Many succeeding elections were the costly and corrupt scenes of 
severe local contest and disputed returns. The nuinlcipul government 
ol the town is vested in that excellently adapted machinery of an 
t^nglish election and riose borough—a corporalion. The coni})Oiient 
parts of this patent machine consist, in the present case, of twelve ah 
dernien, fromwhom the.ve7iiorbailitfinust be annually chosen; the jwnmr 
bailifl from amongst the freemen, who is an uhiennan during his year 
ot office, makes the golden number of thirteen. Such an establishnieiii, 
in England, necessarily creates a demand for a Palron—hx other 
words, a purchaser of elective frane])ises. The demand usually finds 
a supply, which, iu the /;ase ol' EastiKetford, has been provided by the 
“ Newcastle FAMiLv,'* tlie three list Dukes of that uame having 
been successively High Stewards, and the corporation basking of course 

under the infiuenee” of their Gracen. 

A century since, the number of freemen, “ honest and true/’ did not 
exceed 50. When (he numbers were thus limited, the machine was 
neither very troublesome nor extremely costly. Woe then to the poor 
€)|)poiieut of a noble patron. Hut iu tlie ]jassag^ of lime the free 
commonalty quadrupled, and its “ polilival character^ became essen¬ 
tially changed ; in plain language, the freemen discovered their iu- 
trinsie value, they went to market themselves. This period, in tlie 
life of a political borough of sinalb dimensions, is eventlul and anxious, 
fireai and violent are the struggles between the jiatron and de]>cndeiits; 
the slave bursting liis manacles is not more to be dreaded, than the 
infant resolution of the freemen to shake off tlie yoke oi patronag'e. 

The first effort ol' independence was made by the freemen in 1768, 
who invited Sir Cecil Wray, a neighbouring country gentleman, and 
a member of the Bill of Rights’ Society to represent them ; and he 
was returned in opposition to the Duke of Newcastle and the cor- 
])oration. In 1790, the worthy old Major Cartwright was invited, and 
would have been returned by the majority of voters, but his stern com¬ 
monwealth principles would not submit to the ad valorem practice, 
which even with independent members was the consideration of ;i seat. 
Sir J ohil Iiigleby, a g'entlemau 6f less scrupulous oeculiarities, was 
returned in the Major’s interest In 1796, the “ independent party.” 
(or salesmen in their own right) for the first time returned two mem¬ 
bers. Ihis offence against the hereditary right of the IMiktry required 
a cunningly devised remedy, and tliereupon the creatures of^the Cor¬ 
poration had recourse to the expedient of manufacturing thirty-eight 
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honorary ftecmeil to restore the majority of his Grace at future 
elections. The bailiff aldermen, and leet juries, were all selected from 
this new body of freemen. Long and expensive law proceedings were 
the result, under the aid and protection trf Mr, Bowles, the London 
Hunker. The question of the legality of the creation of honorary 
t'reemeii was brought before the court of ling’s Bench, by Quo 
ranto; they were adjudged to be illegal, ahd five aldermen, and the 
whole body of honorary freemei* were dispossessed of their usurped 
honours and privileges. At •the succeeding election oC 1802, Mr. 
Bowles, the clmmpion of the civil rights of this ro</p;« borough, was a 
cjindidate with Mr. Bonham, when the base ingratitude of the electors 
returned the nominees of the Duke of Newcastle, or rather of the 
Duchoufi of Newcastle,—Mr. Robert Crawford, the brother of her 
Grace’s husband. Colonel (.b’awford, being returned with Mr. Jetfray. 
The price of votes now rose from the inaxiniiim (of sixty years’ cus¬ 
tom) of forty guineas to one hundred and ftCty ! The return was un¬ 
successfully disputed. In 1807, the “independent” ])arty again ac- 
comj)lished a moiety of their independence, that is to say, the right 
of selling themselves; and in ,1812, they finally worked out their po¬ 
litical freedom, and have been ever since notoriously pnrehased by the 
highest bidder, or tlie most accomplished eldbtioneers, who could coup 
trive to obtain their j>lebeian ^ra^. A hand bill concerning ^lt»,()U0 
in the house of Coutls and Co., or nunours of a letter of ^credit to 
the l^tford Bank, were always ^sufficient introductions to any who 
aspircMl to the honour of* representing East Retford. Strangers never 
heard of before, were alike acceptahie with wealthy neighbours, and if 
ixHurned and never heard of afterwards, it was a rnatter of no moment 
to the worthy electors, provifled all accounts were settled, and opulent 
snceessors, to tlier«mber oi'^o/zr, presented themselves at the nextdis- 
Kolutioii of Parliament. 

Siuli was tiu* ancient character of this immaculate borough to the 
period of the last election in 1H26. It appears by the Journals of tlie 
House of Conjmons, that the conirnittees of that House have been 
occupied no less than seven times for several weeks together, within the 
last century, in determining what constitutes a freeman in this little 
borough, and have left the question at lust as much open to contention 
and litigation as they found it. It is not yet decided whether the son of a 
freeman born out of the borough has an equal right to be admitted with 
the son of a freeman horn in the borovgii^ upon a claim of birth-right 
(the septennial annuity of forty guingas); nor whetlier the apprentice 
/x) a journeyman shoemaker, which description of persons constitutes 
a majority of the electors, has the same right to his freedom as the 
apprentice to a master shoeinaker, upon a claim of servitude. To the 
empire this is a legal question of little moment; “like master like 
man,”—the leavon pervades the whffie J^ody. 

It is thus our political Pharisees canvass : “ My good fellow I will not 
talk about money; 1 come here to do that which is right and just*.” 
I-t is a singular proof of the fanaticism of religion, I)y Hume described 
as “ a principle the most blind, headstrong, and ungovernable, by 


• Canvass conversation of Sir Henry Wright Wilson, See Minutes of Evidence, 
No. % p. 55. 
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whibli human nature can possibly be actuated,” that this universal 
corruption was never suspended in East Retford, except by a party 
who under No Popery excitement absolutely resisted the bribes of a 
Pro-Catholic candidate! wonder that this remarkable argument 

in favour of Catholic disabilities escaped the observation and logic of 
the new convert to parliamentary reform, Lord Winchilsea. 

To return to the East Retford Question,'" our readers will pro¬ 
bably remember that at the last election in that borougli, Sir Robert 
Dundas au<l_ Mr. Wrightson were the** successful candidates, against 
Sir Henry Wright Wilson; the respective numbers on the poll being 
118, 120, and 53, Sir H. W. Wilson petitioned against the return; 
the select committee appointed to try and determine the merits of 
which reported. May 1, 1827, a void election; and that the sitting 
members had been guilty of treating^. A voluminous report of tlie 
evidence was subsequently communicated to the Commons, and 
printed, consisting of one hundred and ninety-five closely printed folio 
pages. It is tolerably well known that election committees of the 
House of Commons are extremely finical in their admission and dis¬ 
crimination of evidence, and equally delicate in their reports, when the 
verdict is a Scotch one, not proven. The record* of the evidence above 
alluded to, proves, to meif of common understandings, that the whole 
body of East Retford* electors, wi^fc. with an occasional exception, 
tainted from its birth ; that it inheritea corruption, and that its chronic 
complaints were incurable. Mr. Peel, the most fastidious judge Vd* the 
House, in his “judicial character,'^ denounced the imjiurities of the 
Nottinghamshire shoemakers; nor do we think that the wit of Sheri- 
dan with all his predilections for his Staffordshire Crispins could Iiave 
justified this last transaction. 

The frailties of this sinful borough were speciklly brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons by the following two resolutions 
in the Report of the Select Committee :— 

** Resolved, That the. Committee consider it tlieir duty to direct 
the serious atienlion of the House to the corrupt state of the borough 
of East Retford. It appears to the Committee, from the evidence of 
several witnesses, that at elections of burgesses to serve in l*arliament 
for this borough, it has been a notorious, long-continued, and general 
practice for the electors, who voted for the successful candidates to 
receive the sum of twenty guineas from each of them, so that those 
burgesses wlio voted for both the members returned, have customarily 
received forty guineas for such exercise of their elective fraiiclii.se. It 
further appears to the Committee, that an ex})Cctatioii prevailed in the 
borough, that this custom would be acted upon at the last election, 
although they have no sufficient proof that such expectation was encou¬ 
raged by the candidates then returned.” 

“ Resolved, That the chairman be requested to ouiove, that this 
Rep ort, with the evidence talcen before the Committee, be printed ; 
and that the Speaker do not issue his writ for the return of two bur¬ 
gesses to serve in parliament for the said borough of East Retford, 
until the same shall have been taken into the cousi<leratioil' of the 
liouse.” 

Mr. Western, was the Chairman of the Select Committee on the peti- 
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fion, but Mr. Tennyson, who had taken a particularly active part in 
the Committee, was deputed, we believe, to call the special attention 
of the House to the consideration of the above report, and introduced 
it by an excellent speech on the 11 th of June, 1827 We shall now 
proceed to lay before our readers a short recapitulation of the various 
motions and divisions, which have followed the debates in the House 
of Commons on the “ East Retford Question.^' 

On the llth of June, 1827, tlje order of the day “for the considera¬ 
tion of the special report fronj the East Retford Election Committee’* 
bein|T read,—Mr. Tennyson moved, and, after discussion, the House 
of Commons resolved—“That the corrupt stale of the boroy^rh of 
East Retford required the serious attention of the House/* On the 
same day, Mr. Tennyson obtained leave to brinj^ in a bill “ for ex* 
dudinp^the borough of East Retford from electing burgesses to serve 
in Parliament, and to enable the town of Birmingham to return two 
representatives in lieu thereof.*’ • 

On the 22nd of the same month, this bill was read a second time, 
but in consequence of the approaching prorogation, the subject was 
postponed to the next session j and on the 29th of June, the issue of 
the writ to Ea.st Retford was suspended accordingly. 

On the 31st of January, 1828, the bill again brought in; and on 
the 2r)lh of February was read 5 * second tirnq^and ordered to bo com¬ 
mitted : several witnesses werl^then summoned to attertd the corn- 
mitt«^e on the 3(} of March. * 

On the 3rd, 4th. and 7th of March, the committee examined evi¬ 
dence in support of the hill, and heard counsel against it. 

On the lOlli of March, the committee went through the bill, 
fonm, and re])ortcd it to the House. 

On the 2lst ofJMarch, Mr. Tennyson, having stated and commented 
upon the evidence, moved,—the bill be recommitted, on the 
ground that the case against the borough had been eslablished. The 
House agreed to the motion ; but on the question, that the Speaker 
should leave the chair, Mr. I^Jichokon Calvert moved,—“That it be 
an instruction to the committee, that they have power to make provi¬ 
sion for the prevention of bribery and corruption in the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament for the borough of East Retford, by 
extending the right of voting to the forty-shilling freeholders of the 
hundred of Bas&etlaw,” 

After debate, the House agreed to the instruction,— 

Ayes.157 

Noe.s . . • . . 121 


Majority ..... 36 

Mr. Tennyson afterwards moved the postponement of the committee 
from time to ^ime, on the ground that.—several Members having 
agreed to the instruction voted on fhl 21st of March, because it was 
proposed by the bill in progress for disfranchising the borough of Pen- 
ryn, to transfer the elective franchise from that borough to Man- 


• Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, New Series, Vol XVTI., p. 1200. * 
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cheater,it was expedient to delay the East Retford bill until it 
could be ascertained whether the House of Lords would ap^ree to that 
transfer. t 

On the 14th of May the Earl of Carnarvon, who had the conduct in 
the House of Lords, of the bill lor disfranchising^ Penryn, stated in his 
place, after evidence had been heard in support of it, that the nature of 
that evidence was not such as would justify him in recommending;* a 
transfer of the elective franchise fromfPenryn to Manchester, but that, 
he should probably propose to open the ri^ht of votinj^ to the free¬ 
holders of tfie adjacent hundreds. 

Acqordingly on the *21st of May, Mr.-Tennyson moved the recommit¬ 
ment of the East Retlord Bill in the House ol'Commons. Thoreupon 
the House resolved itself into a committee, and Mr. N. Calvert, wilh a 
view of giving;' effect to the instruction of the 2Jst of Marcij, moved, in 
the first place, to omit'that portion of the preamble which recited the 
expediency ol entirely excluding East Retlord from returning repre- 
sentutives, and of substituting the town of Biruimgham. 

After a debiite in which Mr. N. ( alvert, Mr. 'IViinyson, Mr. Ltimley, 
Mr. Alderman Waithman, Lord Kanclilfe, Sir George Pbilips, Mr 
Secretary JVel, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Lord 
Viscount Sandou, Mr. Secretary lluskisson. Lord William Powlett, 
and Mr. Williams Wyim took part, <he committee divided, when the 
numbers w<?re: 

In favour of Mr. Calvert’s motion . . 145 '■' 

Against it ...... 127 

Majority in favour of Mr. Calvert’s motion , 18 

After this division, Mr. Calvert proposed to substitute for the words 
omitted in the preamble the words following:— n 

“ And whereas such bribery and corruption is likely to continue to 
be practised in the said borough in future, unless some means are 
taken to prevent the same; in order, therefore, to prevent sucli un¬ 
lawful practices for the future, and that tlie said borough may hence¬ 
forth be duly represented in Parliament,”— 

Whereujmu Mr, Secretary IJuskisson moved, that all the words of 
the proposed amendment, after the word future,” be omitted. 

Upon which it was moved and agreed, that the chairman should re¬ 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again on Monday, the 2nd of Juno. 

The resumption of the “ Question” tins year we need not recapitu¬ 
late. It has again another life in the political womb of 1830. In the 
mean time it has become the parent of a great national claim, preferred 
independently of any doctrines of jiarliamentary reform, and Lord John 
Russell has given notice that he will next year bring before the consi¬ 
deration of the Legislature and the country, the 7ww-roprcsentation of 
the large ond important inanufactRriug communities «who have risen 
into political existence since th^ last settlement of the representation, 
and subsequent to the extinction of that important popular ]>rerogative 
which formerlv inve«ited the English Monarch wilh the legal power of 
conferring representation on new commercial towns of pO]iulation and 
wealth, contributing to the resources and revenues of the state, Man¬ 
chester and Birmingham have in large and unanimous public meetings 
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made known their estimate of the great national right of the elective 
franchise, anrftheir desire to possess it with adequate securities against 
the tumult, delay, and expeuse loo frequently and unnecessarily 
attending popular elections. • 

The speeches of Mr. Tennyson and Sir James Mackintosh, on this 
question, have eminenfiy contributed to extite public spirit, and possess 
Tnerits, as historical and statistical dissertations, which would have 
attracted much more extended observation if the contemporaneous 
events ofthe Cabinet dissolutions and the carrying of the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion had not so completely absorbed jaiblic attention. 

The speech of Mr. Tennyson, on the 19th of May, 1828, pn Mr. 
Calvert's motion to substitute the hnudredof Bassetlaw, is, in its his¬ 
torical and constitutional argument, especially excellent and conclusive. 
The claims of Birmingham, as contrasted with those of the agricul¬ 
tural hundred, are also atatistimlly exhibited iif facts and figures which 
demonstrate the absurd and idle jealousy sought to be excited between 
the “ landed interest” and the commercial public. He clearly shows 
tlic relative increase of landed and commercial properly since the He- 
voliilion and Union, and the i;elations of both to the distribution ofthe 
elective franchise. This comparison he makes more minutely in assay¬ 
ing the representation ofthe counties of Warwick and Nottingham :— 

“ If we consider the manner^# which the cojinties are represented,— 
not as the right honourable {^utleinau looked at it in thfe former dis- 
enssTon, but with reference to^their population,—the pofmlation of 
Nottinghamshire does not appear to require eight members nearly so 
much as Warwicksliirc, Warwickshire has at j)reseul only six mem¬ 
bers for its jmpulation, whicli may now be stated at three hiindrcd 
thousand ; while Nottinghamshire has eight for its f?ne hundred and 
niiicty thousand.^ But taking the relative population us staled in llie 
last census—that of 1821,—Warwickshire at two hundred and seventy- 
four thousand, aiul Nottinghamshire at one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand ; still, after the transfer to Birmingham, Nottinghamshire 
will be better represented by its remaining six members, than War¬ 
wickshire by the eight members it will then have, for it will still have 
only one for eacli thirty-five thousand inhabitants, while Nottingham¬ 
shire will retain one for each thirty-one thousand. At present the 
disproportion is quite unfair; Warwickshire with six members has only 
one for about forty-six thousand, while Nottinghamshire has otic for 
about twenty-throe thousand, or, in other words, has double the repre¬ 
sentation of Warwickshire. In Nottinghamshire stands tl»e 

twenty-first in point of population upon the scale of English counties, 
while Warwickshire is the twelfth.” 

The peculiar local claims of Birmingham are forcibly stated by Mr. 
Tennyson :— 

“ But if, Sir^thc commercial interest were at all times considered an 
object for re[>resentation, how much more important to the country, 
and even to that interest in particular, is the representation of those 
great jpanufacturing classes, which may, in an especial manner, be said 
to be the new iatereslfi which have risen up since any change took 
place in the representation ! It is these which have given life and "ac¬ 
tivity to all the other interests, and are the very sou) and sutstance of 
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comian^ce ttsfelf ;-—for'our commerce would sink into itff original com¬ 
parative insignificance^ unless oiir mamifactiires enabled us to create 
at home articles, in exchange for whiph we may receive the raw pro¬ 
duce or manufactured goods of other, countries. The chief source of 
our national wealth is the inilustry and ingenuity of the manufacturing 
classes of the people: it is* that ingenuity and that industry which 
chiefly impart to us the civilization, the wealth, the power, and the 
happiness we now possess,—which supply the means of maintaining 
our extensive establishments, and our eminent position amongst the 
nations of thd world. 

“ One of the main branches of Britirh commerce and manufacture, 
vast in its importance as a source of national prosperity, T would now 
particularly recommend to the favourable consideration of the House- 
-Employing and maintaining Jialf a million of people—dividing itself 
into an infinite vurictj of ramifications—diffusing its productions 
through the whole country-t-supporting an extensive export trade, in 
articles unrivalled, unapproached, and almost nnattempted by any 
other manuraclure in the world ;—otherwise entitled to our anxious 
protection as giving an immensely increasetl value to the metallic pro¬ 
ductions of our own soil, by the simple applicatmn of human labour 
and ingenuity, which, so applied, add to the stock of national wealth 
in'a greater degree than jpny otlier apj^lication of it, by converting ma¬ 
terials of trifiing intrinsic worth, and •lor which no equivalent is paid 
to the foreign merchant, into articles of great comparative anri ex¬ 
changeable value ;—I have not hesitated to select it for the transfer of 
the elective franchise now at our disposal. 

“ This manufacturing and commercial interest, so varied, compli¬ 
cated, and extended—is connected with, and has created and collected 
together, large masses of the people. In a particuiur district,—and 
that the very heart and centre of England, one of these masses con¬ 
sists of four hundred thousand persons, in the midst ot‘ which, an enor¬ 
mous toMm—a sort of focus—^has formed itself, containing a wealthy, 
industrious, enlightened, and loyaUpopulation. 

“ This prodigious capital—the whole of its own peculiar commercial 
kingdom—and the interests which engendered and now maintain them, 
are unrepresented—totally unrepresented amongst us,—either directly 
or indirectly—actually or virtually ; for no other town, sending Mem¬ 
bers to Parliament, has the slightest identity of trading interests with 
this community ; so that such interests, important as they &r«» must 
depend upon the gratuitous and charitable attention of others, or, as 
my Right Honourable Friend on tf former night expressed it,—upon 
the general justice of Parliament. 

“ Will any man—will my Honourable Friend the Member for Hert¬ 
fordshire himself—contend, that such a community ought to remain an 
outcast from the scheme of representation, if the m^ans of remedy 
offer themselves, as in this cas#, without trenching upon other in¬ 
terests ;—and that, not only without risk, but in conformity with the 
ancient practice and principles of the Constitution ? Yet such is the 
town of Birmingham,—and now it is proposed by my Hondurahle 
Friend to eject Birmingham from this Bill, and bestow the two Mem¬ 
bers we bfcve to dispose of—not upon any unrepresented town, or even 
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flistricU-^but upon the Dukes ood Earls of Bassetlaw, already repre- 
M'litod twenty-f<5ld! ” 

Mr. Tennyson thus concludes his unanswerable appeal in behalf of 
iliis ^reat commercial community :-y-“ Thus, Sir, the manulactures of 
llirming^am—bein^r not only an important source of foreign com¬ 
merce, but based upon, and more closely fonnected with, home-in¬ 
terests of every sort than any other;—mainly^ependent on the welfare 
r>i* the agricultural population supplying domestic comforts and 
luxuries to all classes of the people;—giving life and vigour and value 
lo our mineral productions ;—engaging and supporting rtiree times 
the population of the whole county of Nottingham, and fifteen times 
that of the hundred of Bassetlaw ;—I am not intimidated by thc*prc- 
fensioufi or the influence of this the aristocratical rival of a trading 
rtimmnnity so abundantly productive of national wealth and energy — 
but I still seek for the town of Birmingham admission into the C'on- 
stitution:—1 implore for her, the signal advp-utage—the just privilege 
—of distinct rejirescntation in Parliament. 

“ With licr half-million of dependent population—with her three 
millions of annual raanui’actures—with her ten millions of active ca- 
])ilal,—1 submit it lo t^ie candodr of my Honourable Friend, whether 
his hundred of Bassetlaw, with all its coronets, has any claims which 
could compete with these, even if justice, expediency, and the Consti-* 
tution, would permit them lo be >ieard?’* * • 

Weircgrct that our limits will not allow of a more extended cjiiota- 
tion from a speech which will live hi the records of Parliamentary his 
tory, and tliat we cannot lio critical justice to the able assistance 
afforded to Mr. Tennyson by Sir James Mackintosh. Sir James Mac¬ 
intosh aptly cited a poignant reply of Lord Dudley, in the Gramj>ound 
debate, who, in c^pnmenting on an expression made use of in the 
House of tjonuuons during that discussion, “ that the practices con¬ 
nected with (latton and Old Sariim were enough to ctfll up our ances¬ 
tors from their graves,”—wittily remarked—“ No, our ancestors were 
well acquainted with such boroughs; they had their Gattons and Old 
Saruins like ourselves: but I will tell you what would have startled 
them,— to have see?i towns, greater than their London^ without a single 
represmtaiive.^^ 

However, this question is again postponed to the next Session, and. 
ill the mean time the administration may wisely consider whether they 
will, “ with grace and favour,” bring forward, as a govornmeiil mea¬ 
sure, tluit which the patriotic (and eminently successl'ul) legislator 
Lord John Russell will otherwise infallibly in a few years force upon 
them. The policy of such a cabinet measure cannot but be obvious 
to a statesman of the penetration of the Duke of Wellington. He 
has up pledges or opinions to Macadamise, and he cannot but see that 
the large urirepr|sented towns have^ngA/to tlie elective franchise in 
the great original representative principle of the British constitution. 
We also affirm that Mr, Peel, on this subject, is equally a free agent. 
His ancient Anti-Catholic opinions and prejudices were never amal- 
gamatet? with any resolutions against the umendment of the representa¬ 
tion. It is singular, but we assert the fact without fear of contradie- 
tion, that Mr. Peel never “ committed himself* on the subject of Par- 
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Uamentary reform. And if he had so committed himself would 
not Birminf^harn be entitled to the benefit of his bold and fitates- 
manlike defiance of the uUrast on ^ recent occasion-—that whenever 
convenient to him, or called for b 5 ; times and circumstances, Ac wovld 
chaii^e when and where *Ae saw fit? A liberal policy on the part 
of the i^overnment, on t^iis important question, wouhl, in connetiou 
with the more extended •-proposition of l^arliamentary reform, gjreatly 
strengthen the existing representaticip. It would satisfy large bcKlies 
of the unrepresented community by^the extension of the franchise; 
it would form a practical experiniciit, as to the virtue of a more 
popular franchise ; and by a timely concession 1o the people, w'ard oil* 
the demolition of that “ Borough System,” which must, “ in the nature 
of things,*’ soon be gathered to the tomb of the Capulels. An ar^u- 
mentum ad hominein may probably prove tlie most effective and success¬ 
ful logic. For ourselves, we must confess that the proceedings 
against fhi.s wretched Iwongli of hJast Retford wear the face of most 
solemn ridicule. Unquestionably the claims of the nan-rp]>rescnted 
towns oiijrht to bo con^'idered and determined on a wider hsxs\s than 
the distribution of the aliquot parts of here-and-tbere a detected 
rotten franchise. So far we agree with the Jcgal advocate of East 
Retford, JNlr. Common Sergeant, who, in a sjieecii at the bar of the 
•House of Commons, oii the7tli otiMarch, 1828, delivered an argu¬ 
ment in jfistihcation of the faux pdfi of bis client, remarkable for its 
irony, ingenuity, and rhetorical subtlety. The passage we alluch to we 
heard with unmingled satisfaction, dnd we regret that the speech has 
not been recorded in Hansard ;— 

“ Can any thing be more ab.siird than, if that great town (Birming¬ 
ham) ought to have representatives, to wait till you catch such a man 
as Mr, Hanham, who has kept those things in 1^ mind for sixteen 
years, and now comes at the end of that period tr) disclose the secrets 
of his employer and betray his trust?—Are you to wait till you find 
some coadjutor with whom you would be afraid and ashamed to be 
seen in a room by yourselves ? Is that the mode in whicli this right of 
representation is to be conferred? is a right belonging to the 
whole ])eople of England, to be exorcised on principles of etpiity and 
general benefit to the public, and you debase and pollute it by the 
company in which it stands. Therefore, Sir, I take the liberty of say¬ 
ing it is not against a particular borough, as it appears to me humbly, 
that the question ought to he direefed. The question should be, as J 
humbly sul)mit, what ought to be done for the public benefit, and if* 
done on a comprehen.sive scale hf action, let me take the liberty of 
suggesting that these inquiries are net calculated to leach purit y—they 
may teach caution—they may leach persons to do the thing with niftre 
hypocrisy and art than they have done before: but, 1 ask, why should 
Manchester and (ilasgow, and »o many other grc|»t and important 
places, including Birmingham? remain unrepresented, because there is 
no person who has kept his list of jKiid voters for sixteen years, and is 
then willing to come and give u]) the letters he has received, and to 
help in the work of disfranchisement?’^ ^ 

8uch has been the utility and success of the “East Retford Ques¬ 
tion” in‘calling into new life the great Whig principle of the purer re- 
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presentation of the Commons, and exciting the claims of Manchester, 
Uirmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Glasgow. The consistent iiud 
judicious parliamentary exertions^ of Mr, Tennyson, aided by l^ord 
.(utin Russell, have eminently contributed to this great and paramount 
political end, and the country at large is cori^espondingly indebted for 
services most laborious and disinterested, . 

The state of parties, immediately caused hy the Catholic and East 
Uetlbrd Questions, is singular nnjJ anomalous. A mariner in the bil¬ 
lows of the Bay of Biscay, is nol^more perplexed divine to-rnoiTOVv's 
will of the wind and waves, than is the English politician to*fbresee the 
current of politics and personal power. Tlie charm of Toryism, bro¬ 
ken by the sudden dissolution of the Eldon administration, uevci^ean 
return, "J'lie scales of i\\vpaticnf'fi eyes have been removed ; the people, 
we may say, the King, Lords, and Commons, are emancipated IVom llie 
thraldom of the Ultra Tory witchcraft. The Commonwealth has other 
Iriendsthan those wlio so long and successhjly arrogated and seciired 
for themselves tlie good things of “ Churcii and State.” Watch Wiuds 
iiave lost their elfect on the jiublic mind. The country now seeks to be 
governed not by the Wal[U)!e, Pelham, Pitt, or Liverjiool families, but 
by principles. This r^idical change in the opinions of the nation is 
daily becoming more coufirm(‘d, and, conscqvcntly, more active in its 
rtperation ; its remote and approact^ing ctlocts cannot be prognosticated.' 
The schoolmaster is abroad, anlf wlieresoever he walketh the liglit 
will bH'ak in. Resistance is vain ; education is the steam 4 >ower of 
the political element, and its applitation has no assignaldc limit. 

The politics of (ireal Britain are at this moment remarkably de¬ 
pendent on natural casiialities, on the life and death of individuaks. 
What confusion might not the death of the king involve amongparties ? 
and what that of 1119 Duke of Wellington ? What would be the etlect 
and influence of a Regency, tin event not unlikely, perhaps not fur olf? 
And what coalitum will take place immediately on the prorogation of 
Parliament? There are three great parlies in the Legislature—the 
Ministers, the Opposition, the Ultra Anti-Catholics, or tninistcrial inal- 
contents. The ])ersonal talents and votes of tlie administration are not 
the most powerful. In men of business the present administration is 
singularly deficient: Mr. Huskisson and his adherenis have a jealous 


eye to this vacuity. The ** Opposition,” in all its discordant and variems 
divisions, is more formiilable in numerical, aristocratical, and inlellcetiial 


weight than at any previous period: it has, however, no head, or com¬ 
mon ])rinciplc of action ; and, perhaps, its political tenets are now 
slightly distinguishable I'rotn the priritriples of the Duke of Weliingfon’s 
cabinet. In the majority of ministerial questions the Opposition, for 
consistency’s sake, necessarily supports the government; this gives 
strength to the present cabinet. Still their numerical fijrcc when 
administration, abided to the sulky luiutrality of the Ultra Tory malcon¬ 
tents, must ever endanger and weaken^he ministry. A coalition, or a 
re-union, therefore, must immediately take place. We hoped that the 
removal of Catholic disabilities would have allied to the goveinmenl 
many fr?eiids of liberal j)riucij>lcs and party ; hut we know that inti igiies 
have been going on, and are still in active operation, to restore the peiw- 
tent Ultras to their patrimonial claims. Whether in or out,•all must 
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see in the past, the present, and the future, the truth of Hqme’s remark, 
in his essay on the coalition of parties—“ All human institutions, anti 
none more than government, are in contiaual fluctuation.” 


THE EXHIBITION OF T;HE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

An injudicious pedagogue is he who inotes the encouragement he gives 
to his pupils hy the strict measure of the merit of their performances. 
WoQild he have (hem improve, he must watch the disposition to do 
better: he must even seek for excuses to allow a muscle or two of his 
magisterial visage to relax from its awe-inspiring rigidity ; occasionally 
must he even affect a satisfaclion which he cannot feel; he must ap¬ 
plaud where he is more than half disposed to chastise, and bestow 
rewards which he deemsi’at best, but barely merited. Even with such 
indulgence will we regard the labours of the Royal Academy: we will 
follow the multitude in crying well done to our artists; we will com¬ 
mend the Exhibition as a good one, because it excels that of lust 
season: nor will wc examine how far the fulfilment of our anxious and 
longing desire to behold the establishment of a school worthy of the 
intellect and eminence of the coudjjFy, is still distant. If we cannot 
indulge in hopes, at least will we suppress our fears, while we gxamiuc 
the contents of this display of national talent, not hy what we wish that it 
had been, nor hy what it might and ought to be, but by what similar ex- 
liibitions have been before it. Witli such a comparison in view, we fear not 
to commit an error—we can be guilty oi no partiality, in pronouncing 
the Exhiliition a good one. In the first place, our best Academicians in 
each of the three classes of art have contributed to the collection, work? 
at least worthy of their previous reputation, and of companionship with 
their former productions. Wilkie re-appears on the scene laden with rich 
fruits, exotic, perhaps, hut not the less luxuriant and savory on that 
account. Etty soars boldly, buton far surer wings than the Nephew 
of Dicdalus—^Turner is romantic, but he romances with taste and in 
the poet's spirit—Callcott is natural, but his nature is pure, refined, 
and beautiful—Constable is vigorous—Collins is brilliant—Daniell 
invests his Indian scenery witli more than accustomed brightness— 
Hilton interests, to say the least of his effort, in handling the pencil of 
Raphael—Howard displays his grace—Lawrence his ton and ele¬ 
gance—Pickcrsgill his spirit—J^ickson his judgment. If Beechey, 
Phillips, and Shee, be tame, they are not more so than usual. Does 
Reinagle stand consjiicuous in vulgar gentility—when was he other¬ 
wise? Or was Westall ever free from mawkish affectation ? Soane is as 
splendid as ever, but not more absurd (could he be so ?) than hereto¬ 
fore. Sir Jeffrey Wyatville in^mTtre than one display shows himself 
worthy of his architectural knighthood. If Chantrey never before 
exhibited a work so unworthy of himself as his bas-reliefs in the pre¬ 
sent exhibition ; yet cun it not be denied that his heads of SinEdward 
East and Xrf)rd Stafford may compete with the best of his busts, 
^estmacott’s Brahmin and Mussulman Moulab unite the qualities of 
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rorreotnesfi and feeling in a degree not often observable in the model 
tirademy. 

'J'he Royal Academicians then, let us be indulgent and own it, have 
(lone their duty ; and truly those whp have half honours only to boast, 
ninl those who have not even a single hondVary Capital to decorate 
tlieif self-created name have not been wantir^ in theirs. Gibson, for 
insiancc, has a delicious figure which seemv an antique placed by 
mistake On its arrival from Rom^ among the modern works in the 
model academy, instead of bein^ sent to add to the sculptured trea¬ 
sures of the collection in Great Russell Street. Briggs and^jandseer, 
and Chalon and Clint, and Eastlake and Newton, all Associates, have 
done themselves credit, while even other uninitiated youths as wefl as 
Gibson, tyros not admitted even to the first mysteries, Williams and 
Lee, and Simjjson and Wright and Knight—but hold, enough of general¬ 
ising—we must descend to details. Should, however, want of space 
or other accident prevent our signalizing the pictures of all the urtisis 
we liave named (or of others whom we would mention, but for the 
apprehension of making u catalogue of our notes), let it be concluded 
at least, from the hints we have given, that there are works of theirs I'or 
which wc sfiouldhave s/^methiug“favourabIe to say, did ihc ojiportunity 
present itself. , 

Out upon those who estimate a tljing not by what it is, but by what if ^ 
is called, and by whence it cameT* Out upon tFiose equally* who ad¬ 
mire rjothing that is foreign—who tolerate only what is fjood old 
English ! Out upon those we sdy, who complain tliat Wilkie has 
changed his style. We maintain that Wilkie is Wilkie still—although 
he has not painted Italians and Spaniards with Saxon complexions, 
nor thrown the characters and manners of northern nations into hi« 
southern groups; l^ut he lias caught the spirit of the people among 
whom he has wandered, he has exchanged the domesticity and homely 
good humour of British yeomanry for the wilder and loftier bearing of 
the Spanish guerilla and the Italian devotee. The sun that in southern 
regions excites the blood to a more constant simmering, and elevates 
the spirit, has communicated its warmth to his pencil and his colours. 
And his paintings, consequently, merely as such, present to the eye 
more agreeable richness than heretofore ; tliey arc the works of a man 
who in his diet, as well as in the objects of liis ol^servaiion, lias ex¬ 
changed the milk and fruits, all delicate, and rosy, and iionrisliiug, 
of Britain, for the wine and grape, sjiarkling, purple, and elevaling, of 
Spain and Italy. 

The“Defenceof Saragossa,” No. 12®, is the most important orWilkie's 
pictures both in subject and size. The composition is beautiful aiul 
learned; it tells the story admirably; breathes an earnestness which 
Carrie? along with it the spirit of the observer. What serious energy 
in the figure and action of the heroiije Augustina ! Wliat fanatic eager¬ 
ness in Father (5onsola<jion, directing with his crucifix the pointing of 
the cannon ! How pleasingly contrasted is the activity of another kind, 
and the coolness of Palalbx! How deliglitful in their repose is the gr()U[> 
in the Jther comer of the picture, awaiting the conclusion’of the <Ie- 
spatch ! Our artist, however, has made some sacrifices of truth to effect, 
in reprefsetitingbis gunner half-naked ; whatever may be the custom on 
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bcnu'd BtitUh' mefi-of-wari to labour san chemise would be quite iiw 
consistent with Spanish ideas, and would be considered degrading 
and ■ indecorous. Wilkie’s other works are equally dlever. His 
'Spanish Scenes/ the 'Posada/^56; and the‘Guerilla’s Departure/ 
403 ; are even more truly Spanish than the ‘ Defence of Saragossa/ 
In the former, the student and the Posadera, except that the latter-has 
no occasion for the maqtilla, while at home engaged in the duties of 
her hostelerie, are highly characteristic. The Guerilla borrowing alight 
for his segar from the monk, is equally illustrative of Spanish manners. 
For bcntiKfient, coinpositio]i, and painting together, however, perhaps, 
the ‘ Cardinals, Priests, and llom^n Citizens washing the Pilgrims’ 
feet*,’ No, 110, must be pronounced the capo d’ opera of Mr. Wilkie’s 
productions. 

Bravo, bravissimo, Mr. Etty ! Who hot will admire the spirit of thi.s 
artist, even should ,tliey be insensible to the merit of the painting, 
llencefortli let us hear po wailings from our limners, that for want of 
encouragement they cannot j)aint liistory. If men love Art, they will 
devote themselves to her, and not to the vanities of life ; and if they have 
it within them to he artists—but “ there’s the rub”—they will do as Mr. 
Etty does, and be independent ofpatnyns and sejf-loving sitters for por¬ 
traits. But for the ‘ Bgnaiah,'No. 16. It is a magnifieent attempt: 

. and more, it is a truly grand j)icty,re. What power, I'lnd vigour, and 
eagerness# in the pHncijjal figur«<} What eflect and expression 
in the pthlelic form beaten down! How calm in death li'^s the 
robust figure of the foe already slaitt, and how masterly the colouring! 
how clear! What a glorious distance and sky, and with what 
elfect they throw out the figures! We might find a cavil for the dis¬ 
proportion of—but we abstain—the few defects are as nothing com- 
]iared with the merits of this picture, and the hardj^ood of the attempt 
deserves every encouragement. But for the cruelty of amputating the 
legsol iiis ‘ Eeander’ ‘just below the knee/ we would give unqualified 
praise to Mr. EUy’s other work, * Hero and Leander/ No. 31, It is 
a most masterly painting. , 

Another Ji. A. next ebiirns attention—Mr. (hdlcott. ‘ The Fountain 
-—Morning,’No. 10. What a delightful composition! How pure, how 
simple, how true, yet how classical, and how highly beautiful! It calls 
to miiul Poussin and Claude together, yet not to the sliame of their 
emulator. The ‘ Dutch Ferry/ No. 60, is a painting of an opposite 
description, but scarcely inferior in merit to its companion. A Flemish 
landscape willi all its dcuducss and flatness, without an attempt to 
exalt or to cnricature, is reiulel'ed interesting ! Certainly to the art 
of the painter must our satisfaction be ascribed,—be bis then the glory ! 

•Landscape/9.—J. Constable. What a contrast to CallcoU! and 
yet, but for that accursed bespotting wilhhianc d’argent, or white-wash 
splashing, as Mr. Turner will ha^e it, how excellen|.! Mr. Constable 
persists in his manner—yet as<he goes on, somehow or other, he con¬ 
trives to improve—his elfects are even more vigorous and masterly 
than ever, and perfectly easy, and, ‘excepting as before excepted,’ natu¬ 
ral. His * Hadleigh Castle,’ in the School of Painting, NoJ^320, is 
one of the most delightful paintings in the exhibition, when seen at a 
due distance* It represents the mouth of the Thames—morning after 
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a stormy night—ruined towertj ii> the fwa-ground—with a general 
e(|t'Cl» full of power, and truth, and freshness. 

Mr. Constable’s works present no stronger contrast with Mr. CaK 
than they do with Mr. Turtiers productions. The first is all 
iriitli, the last all poetry: the one is silver, the other gold'—there is 
this turlher ditfcrence, however—Mr. Constable’s silvery etfect is u man¬ 
ner ; Mr. Turner’s gold is a style. We shall never derive perfect satis- 
hiclion from Mr, Constable s works, itritil his silvery ellect be abaii" 
(loned ; were Mr. Turner to lower ^ne shade of his ‘ Ulysses deriding 
Polyphemus’, we should regret thft change. The painting iswtgorgeous 
- iinuatural if you will—but the whole is so poetical—the elfects are 
vvrouglit in such a bold and masterly manner, and with such apput^nt 
ease; the whole combination, as regarded with reference to itself alone, 
is so jdeasiiig, so elevating, that it convinces us, that whatever Mount 
(libel may lie now ; liowevcr its roeks, its coasts, ivnd its seas, may re¬ 
semble actual, cvery-day mountains, and shores, and waves, all this 
was not so hn irieily. We arc persuaded that in olden time, ere nature 
had invented her steam-engine, and applied mechanical apparatus to 
her daily purposes; before the dull earth revolved by machinery 
around the briglit body Lliul enhghtens it; when Tliuebus in his car, 
used to be whirled uj) the steep arch of heaven, tbur-in-hand, by 
winged steeds; when llie winds were confined in sacks; uiul the tow¬ 
ing of the galleys of heroes, was “4ie concern of'tritons and, naiads ; 
wlieii tl^e fires of yMtna were the forge of a smithy deity; w^leu the 
('itUle of the god of day fattened on »iLs pastures, and its caverns enpa- 
laced the Cyclojies—the very morning, in short, on which Ulysses 
avowed liiinseif the king of Ithaca, after so dexlrously rewarding by an- 
lieipaLion his savage host, for the hospitality intended him—then, most 
certain are we, the aspect of Ailtna, and of the elements which sur¬ 
round the mighty volcnno, must have been, as Mr. Turner has re¬ 
presented them in the picture before ns. 

Descend we from the heights of Helicon to take a quiet stroll at its 
base. “ Sir Roger de Covcrley an^ the Gipsies,’ No. 131, C. 11. 
Leslie—a deligliUVil scene ; it is balm to the heart to participate in the 
good humour, the kindly feeling, which such a picture as this repre¬ 
sents and imparts, and which consecrates and gives a charm to the 
most outrageous of costumes. Mr. Leslie carries ns back a century 
most elfcctnally. His jiaiuting, too, is very skilfully managed—the 
group in the right hand corner of the picture is an extjuisile piece of 
colouring. 

‘ Milton’s Ileconcilialion with his Wife,’ No. 207, W. Boxall, is a 
charming specimen of feeling and sentiment, produced witli most 
laudable simplieity, 

‘ The Taje Mahl al Agra,’ a mausoleum erected for the Erajiernr 
ShahJehan for his favourite queenJVlnmtaza Izemaiii, No. 210, W. 
Daniell, is well wbrthy of “ the most exailted of the age.” The archi¬ 
tecture is picturesque and magnificent, and Mr. Daniell in his paint¬ 
ing has treated it with great brilliancy and effect.^ The drawing is 
excellent.* 

We must not quit this room without a glance at the portraits. Sir 
Thomaa Lawrence as usual does justice to D’Egville and Madame 
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-The Court Journal has said it—and can we ’apply to a 

better oracle?—that to paint portraits of ladies of quality, it is requi¬ 
site to have the entree of Almacks. Was it then only to catch the air 
of our fashionable dames, that Ui& worthy President was so constant 
and so eager,—as eager as it beseemeth an artist of such courtly poli.sh 
to be—in his attendance at the King's Theatre last year? We dreamt 
that Pasta was the subject of study, and we looked for a proof that 
painting court ladies was a condescension on the part of Sir Thomas. 
We hardly yet despair—another exhibition, or perhaps a posthumous 
appearauoe, may gratify us. The l^ke of Clarence, the Duchess of 
Richmond, Miss Macdonald (ex(|uisite!) Lord Durham, and Mr, 
Sotfne are perfect in their kind. Mr. Southey was evidently, notwith¬ 
standing his laurealeship, too poetical and lakish, far too little genteel, 
to be made a good picture of. 

Mr. Pickensgiirs Jeremy Bentham is venerable and excellent. Mr. 
Jackson’s Dr. Wollaston is full of philosophical feeling, Jn look¬ 
ing at the lute Earl of Kellie, Mr. Wilkie's exclusively—British admirers 
quote Shakspeare, and/.ry, “ Richard is himself again.*' Mr. Shee 
shines with unusual splendour in his portrait of Sir Thomas Strange; 
but he also is Jiimself again in Mrs. Edward Tunno—none of your 
clever guess-work corrections, Mr, Compositor, our MS. is quite 
clear, T*u-n-n-o is the name, aec, caL There is no want of elm- 

' . 4 , 

racter in,Mr. Phillijts’s portrait o^^Sir John Richardson; hut it is 
a pity tljat Sir John is such a palid subject—Jiiore so, that ht^slionld 
persist in his paleness. • 

Mr. R. R. Rciuagle, R. A., should confine himself to tlie portraits 
of Zebras and Quaggas v. Nos. 246 and 6. * The Battle of Borodino’ 
No, 257, G. Jones, R. A., is a splendid piece of confusion. Mr. 
Howard’s ‘Greek Girl,’ 262, is sweet: how charming our young 
countrywomen would be were they but Greeks !*‘ Landscape after a 
shower,’ 269. Here is a piece of rural nature !—Thunder is still 
about—the earth is moist, but the atmosphere is yet sultry—how dark 
the shade—we would sw’ear the fish will bite. 

No. 291. Edwin Landseer, ^Bashaw,’ no Bashaw is ho; hut a 
handsome, playful, good-natured Newfoundlander, (juite ready to he 
familiar, and to gambol with the first beggar’s cur he meets. We have 
Burns in our liead, and would quote him, but, fur the life (4‘ us, he will 
not come at our call; our readers may snpjjly the deficiency. 

‘ Camilla introduced to Gil Bias, at the Ian/ 246, G. S. New ton, 
in point of popularity is the crack piece of the ‘ School of Paiiitiug/— 
The painting is better than the aonception ; the (brmer is exceedingly 
masterly and (dever. The latter is good,—the Ruby ot the Philippine 
Isles speaks for itsedf, and the spectator is further sufficiently let into 
the secret of the swindling design by the mere arch look of the page— 
artist-like tact! The other characters have very properly a sustained 
caniage. c * 

The ‘ Loretto Necklace,’ No. 337. Mr. Turner has not sufficiently 
discriminated between the poetry of the Roman Catholic Apostolical 
Church, and that df Paganism. i 

„ We would say, that Mr. Simpson is a very promising artist, were it 
not for^he fear that some euemy might catch us on the hip, and tell 
us he has been eminent these twenty years. We have no such fear 
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ill pronounc5njf,lwo or three portraits in this room to be first-rate per- 
I'ormances. That of Mrs. Flight, “No. 284, is one ; that of J. Robin¬ 
son, Esq., No. 373, is another most masterly production. Mr. Picker- 
frilPs ‘Portrait of Mrs. Royds,’ 342, deserves to be distinguished; 
it is a living picture, devoid of parade, and executed with a bold and 
free? pencil. 

In the Ante-Room, Mr, Stanfield has a most clever ‘ View 
near Chalons sur Soane,’ 380. • Mr. Copley Fielding’s ‘ Distant 
View of Winchester, shower passfing off*,’ 397, is quite illusiife. 

The best thing in the Antique Academy, alhough there are as usual 
some exquisite specimens of Mr. Chalon’s easy and elegant pencil* is 
‘ A Gondolier, sketched at Venice,’ No, 532, J. F. Lewis. 

It was our intention to have criticised the Miniatures fteriatiin, but 
our space will not allow us to do them justice. , 


TO A FRIIiND OT!^fIIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Viridesfecere merendo”—O/c? Moito, 


Have yon walked in the fields, when the suli 
Thr'-iUirh the trees is really burtiiuti;, 

And the village children, one by one, 

To their cottage homes are turning ? 

Hast thou not bow’d to their laughing mirth. 

As they toss’d the wild-flowers far and nigh, 
Their voic-es ringing over the earth ;— 

They cannot have gone unheeded by. 

Their thoiiglits are fresh, and their hearts are green, 
Oh, they have not seen what thou hast seen! 

Have you not mark'd in tlie quiet aisle 
Of Tintern ehurcJi, the sweet and fair. 

The wandering leaf of the ivy smile, 

In gladness on the pulpit-stair? 

You have not forgot the aged man. 

With shepherd slaft’, and hoary liair, 

You turn'd from your homeward ))ath to scan. 

So old, and ^ et so free from care— 

His soyl was bright, though hi| eyes were dim, 

The God of his youth w^as Tight to him. 

Thou art sad !—thy heart is journeying bafck, 

To the guide of thy early day,— 

Hast thou stray’d so far from his peaceful track, 
Are all his foot-prints w^om away ? 

2 T 
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Hfivc you walked in a path benighted, 
Beguiled by a flickering spark ; 

The lamp of joy your father lighted, 

(Jh, is its bright flame burning dark? 
Surely, oh surely it cannot be. 

The thought of that face hath gone from thee! 


The green nest of tlie bird will perish, 

The violet know its place no more,— 

The ivy of virtue will cherish 
The greenness it cherished of yore. 

Friend of iny youth! 'twere sweet to borrow. 

The soft, gleam from that ivy leaf, 

’Twill be a light on the eye of sorrow, 

’Twill be a saiile on the cheek of grief. 

The Peace of God on that i\y will be, 

Father ai.d mother, yea more, to thee. 

The Harrovian. 


April 11,1829. 


NEW EDITION OF TlJE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

"We thiiV: this a mistake. Not in a pecuniary point of view, certainly,— 
for vve doubt not its sale will be cKorruoiis.— But it is nothing short of 
a bluiider.us regards rbe ultimate fame of tlieAUTiioK of Wavkuley,— 


and we thought that Sir Walter liad been sagacious enough to know 
it- What vve moan is this. To go behind tiie scenes prevents real 
enjoyment of the play. We will give an anecdote on this score. In 
our vuith vve occasionally went to the Green-roofti. We rccoUeet once 
taking a friend “ bclnmr'—and going to the wing with lum, where a 
young singer stood hoydeiiing in a very side-scene fashion, and talk¬ 
ing* in a loud and uiifeiniuine voice. This very jiersoii, the juiblic—(in 
this instance we take credit to ourselves tor always seeing they were 
wrong)—constantly ])raised for ]icculiar grace of motion and delicacy 
of manner. Our friend hud been one of Iier greatest admirers : “ Let 
me go,*’ he exclaimed, ** I vvil! never come behind the scenes again.” 

In like manner we think tluit Sir Walter has been unwise, in letting 
us sec tlic machinery of his scenery—which from the front had .so 
beautiful an effect—and shewing as some of the reality of characters 
which, as he had put them upoti the scene, were .*•0 admirable in their 
several natures. W'liy would not he leave—not well but, admirably— 
alone? Why shew us the warp and woof of that tajjcstry which, in 
its unbetrayed state, was so perfect? 


In ‘ Waverley,* this is of less disadvantage than it will be anon. Oh ! 
how vve dread his giving* UKthe pleadnigs in the ‘ Heart of Mid Lo¬ 
thian.’ Please, Sir Walter, iilease leave untouched }Our most estima¬ 
ble and noble offspring, Jeanie Deans;—if you don’t, we’ll have you 
indicted for child murder, instead of poor —and ycH would be 

guilty. 

Ok! how our hearts went along with the earlier productions of the 
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Author of Waverl^y! That work itself—the ‘ Antiquary/ the ‘ Black 
Dwarf/—thouf;:h it was not niuch'the fashion, it always toxichvdm far 
uiore than inuiiy more successful*—* Old Mortality/ ‘ Rob Hoy/ with 
all its faults, delighUul—‘ The Bhide of Lammermuir/—and above 
all the ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian’—Oh! how these both before and 
since have filled our hearts with kindly {^oo(l iiumour, and diade them 
melt with the most natural and deei)est toiich'es oi tenderness. 

We have heard Sir Waller au(> Miss Edgeworth—to whom we are 
rejoiced to see he })ays a hearty and a just tribute of admiration in 
his preface—accused of want of that very quality of tenderness, of 
vvhicli few exist who appreciate tile real depth, |)Owcr, and beauty.* In 
Miss Edoewortl/s works, there are many ])assages in which a single 
exclamation will go like a shot to the heart of him who has one. To 
her children’s works nearly all those now approaching full maturity 
must recur with gratitude and blessings. Her ‘ J*arcnt’s Assistant/ 
none can look buck to without those feelings.* Some of her ‘ Popular 
Tales* have the most aflecting bits tliat we have almost ever lighted 
upon. That entitled tlio ‘ ('ontrast/ is one of tlie most uniiable and per¬ 
fect representations of middling life we ev'cr beheld. We know, indeed, 
an instance of a person holding an oflicc of some local power, who 
was suddenly restrained from an act, perfec^y permissible, but one 
of haste that might liave ])roduce,r^‘fnjustice—wdiS) paused, b«caime at 
that instant there Hashed across his mind the anecdote of Ihe^old and 
excellefift farnur, who comes to h*yi young and gny landlord, after he 
has sent in a petition not to be turned from his farm in consequence 
(»r inevitable losses; when the young gentleman, who is kind-hearted, 
htit careless, jumps into liis gig, exclaiming (to the effect of) Oh ! 
yes, very hard ease—very—go to my steward—he will sec you 
righted.” The steward is ol‘ the opposite faction, turns the poor 
nuin out, and he is ruined. Even such accidental good us this, proves 
Miss Edgevvorll/s })ower over the mind—but her general iunuetice is 
great indeed, fn “ Enmii,’* how many pictures, and sayings of ufew 
words, g<i direct to the heart. Nnrse'EUiiior!—what a multitude of 
strong, warm, and tender feelings, are there not gathered under that old 
woman’s cloak ! And the “Absentee;”—no one, we think, can road the 
account of Lord Colombre’s incognito visit to Clonbrow's, on the rent- 
day, without feelings of the kindest and deepest S}inpathy with nearly 
all that is best in our nature. 

This may be thought an odd way of review'ing the work at the 
head of this article—but the comiexion^is close. Sir Walter is speak¬ 
ing of his motives for writing prose wdien his fame was so established 
as a poet:— 

“ Tlie h.-st was tlic extended and well-merited fame of Miss Edgew'orth, 
whose Jrisii characters ha\e gone so far to make the English familiar with 
thecharacte* o( thei^ gay and kind-heartcR neighbours of Ireland, tliat she 
maybe truly saul to have done more towanls completing the Union, than 
peihaps ail the legislative ciiaelments by which it has been followed vip. 

“ Without being so presumjiiuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, 
pathetic lenierness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works ot my ac- 
eomphslied friend, I felt tliat something might be attempted for ui}' owu 

country, of the same kind witli that which Miss Edgeworth so fortuaatcly 

2 T2 
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achieved for Ireland—something which might introduce her ,natives to those 
of the sister kingdom, in a more favourable light than they had been placed 
hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy ifor their virtues and indulgence for 
their foibles. I thought alscu that mivch of what 1 wanted in talent, might 
be made up by the intimate acquaintance with the subject which I could lay 
claim to possess, as having .travelled through most parts of Scotland, bplh 
Highland and Lowland; having been familiar with the elder, as well as more 
modem race; and having had from my infancy free and unrestrained com- 
munication with all ranks of my countrymen, from the Scottish peer to the 
Scottish ploughman. Such ideas often (jccurred to me, and constituted an 
ambitious branch of my theory, however far short I may have fallen of it in 
practice." • 

We have already named those of the Scotch novels which arc our 
prime favourites;—and they are so because we think they join fur 
finer representations of human feeling than is to be found iu tlie 
others with equal power of incident and description. ‘ Guy Mannering 
is, probably, llie best of ^hose we have omitted—but it is nearly all 
“ accident by flood and field,’’ and, which is a great fault in a novel, 
it is impossible to sympathize with the heroine, the pert and flippant 
Miss Julia Manncring. ‘ Ivanhoc,’ also, is a magiiiflceut display of 
power—but it does not suit us so well as thc -ie in which the feelings 
are nearer to ourselves.' 

But, ailer the publication of‘ Iva.ihoe,’ we draw a strong and decided 
line. There is no one whole work which is really worthy of the Au¬ 
thor of Wavcrlcy. Instead of comedy and tragedy oi'the higliert order, 
it is only melo-dramc—of the very highest order we grant at once, 
but still melo-drarne. He works more from books, and less from his 
own observations, mind, and heart. The antiquarian shews himself 
far more, the man of genius much less. The causes of this inferiority 
are manil’cst; but the iact remains the same. /Ihe constant cry of 
more, more, more—necessarily threw even Sir Walter Scott upon re¬ 
sources ibreign from his own. ‘ Peveril,’ ‘ Quentin Durward,' ‘Nigel,' 
* Woodstock’—all these are ralhtv rifachnenii of old memoir-writers 
and so forth, than the offspring of Sir Walter's recollections, and 
fertile and brilliant invention. We do not mean to say that we object 
to materials being thus collected ; but they should not in the hands of 
such a writer be made prominently apparent—nor arc they iu his 
earlier works where, nevertheless, they exist, and iu considerable 
quantity. In them, they are worked in with the development of the 
characters izi a manner equally skilful in execution, and delightful iu 
the result; for the skill appears only upon reflection afterwards. Like 
a first-rate painting we at first Sre struck by the object represented, and 
see nothing else; when wc cool, we admire the means by which the 
object that has so entranced us has been created. 

In the novels we have named, and in some of those of a later date, 
there are many passages in whbh the old hand is recognised at once 
with delight; but no one w^rk ever takes that hold upon the mind 
which the earlier productions seized at once, and have never relaxed 
since. 

And now to consider more directly the work before us. ‘The more 
we consider it, the more we really regret its publication. After what 
we hdve said, we shall not be considered luke-warm admirers of this 
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|H:reat writer. He has given us gratification in every shape;—in his 
liveliness,—in his stronger and broader mirth,—in the graceful and 
piquant tone of his direct narrative—in the startling rapidity of his 
almost visible pictures of action, and the‘almost unequalled reality 
(»f his descriptions of external nature- Still more have we admired 
and felt his power of portraying every variation of human character, 
as well arising from the natural disposiiion and gifts, as from the cir- 
cunislances of situation and eveAt. In the rendering the etfects of 
these twp causes combinetl, he*is unrivalled. Lastly, w(f thank him 
for his admirable representations of the passions and feelings, which 
iorm at once the most attractive hnd beneficial subjects of huinau•con¬ 
templation, Of the more lofty and the fiercer, his portraitures are mag¬ 
nificent and vivid ; but we confess that the delineations fin* which 
we are the most grateful, are his exquisite toucjies of what is fond, 
and simple, and pure, and generous, and tender. 

It is because we feel these qualities to be*so perfectly brought into 
action as the books exist, that we are reluctant to enter into their ana¬ 
lysis. Nay, we do not evet\ enjoy the exposition which Sir Walter 
makes of the progress of his mind during liis literary career. It is 
certainly curious in a ntetaphysical point of view—but wu .still fed that 
it lessens the general effect, which was “ one and indivisible” in onr ' 
minds'; and, morcoever, in the taking of self, always so di/ficult, we 
do not think Sir Walter has struck upon the happiest tone. We confess, 
the folJbwing anecdote of childhood appears to us to want lliat sim¬ 
plicity which is'ever the most touching characteristic of that age :— 

“ I must refer to a very early period of my life, were I to point out my first, 
achievements as a tale-teller-but I believe someof my old sdioolfellow's can 
still bear witness that I had a distinguished character for that talent, at a 
time when the applaiiHe of my companions was my recompense for the dis¬ 
graces and.punishments which the future romance-writer incurred for being 
idle himself, and keeping others idle, during hours that should have l>een em¬ 
ployed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holidays was to escape 
witli a chosen friend, who hnd the same taste with myself, and alternately to 
recite to each other such wild adventures as we were able to devise. We 
told, each in turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry and battles and en¬ 
chantments, which were continued from one day to another as opportunity 
oflered, without our ever thinking of bringing them to a conclusion. As we 
observed a strict seci'ecy on the subject ot this intercourse, it acquired all the 
character of a concealed pleasure, and w'e used to select, for the scenes of our 
indulgence, long walks through the solitary and romantic environs of Arthur's 
Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of Kdm- 
burgh ; and the recollection of those holMaysstill forms an oatiis in the pil¬ 
grimage which 1 have to look back upon, I have only to add, tliat my 
friend still lives, a prosperous gentleman, but too much occupied with graver 
business, to tliank me for indicating him more plainly as a confident of my 
childish mystery/' 

We confess we *$h\nk the following ftr^ore natural and interesting. 
It comes directly after what we have just quoted :— 

“When boyhood advancinginto youth required more,serious studies ami 
graver car^, a long illness threw me back on the kingdom of fiction, as if it 
were by a species of fatality. My indisposition arose, in part at least, from • 
my having broken a blood-vessel; and motion and speech were for,a lohg 
time pronounced positively dangerous. For several weeks I was confinegi 
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striotlyto my bed, during: which time I was not allowed to spealt above a 
whisper, to eat more than a spoonful or two of boiled rice, or to have more 
covefring: than one thin counteipane. When the reader is informed that I 
was at this lime a growingj^outh, with the spirits, appetite, and impatience 
of fifteen, and suffered, of course, greatly under this severe regimen, which 
the repeated return of my disorder rendered indisptmsable, he will not be sur¬ 
prised that I was abandonorl to my own discretion, so far as reading (my al¬ 
most sole amusement) was concerned, and still less so, that I abused the 
indulirence which left my lime so much fct my own disposal. 

“There v^as at this time a circulatingIftivary in Edinburgh, founded, I be¬ 
lieve, by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, which, besides containing a most re¬ 
spectable collection ot books of every description, was, as miglit liave been 
expected, peculiarly rich in works of fiction. It exhibited specimens of every 
kind, from the romances ot chivalry, and the ponderous folios of C^yrus and 
Cassandra, down to the most approved works of later times. I was plunged 
Into this great ocean of reading without compass or pilot; and unless when 
some one had the charity, to play at chess with me, I w'as allowed to do 
nothing save read, from morning to night. 1 w-as, in kindness and pity, 
winch was ])erhaps erroneous, however natural, permitted to select my sub¬ 
jects of study at my own ph asiue, upon the same principle that the humours 
of children aie indulged to keep them ou^ of niiscliief. As my taste and ap¬ 
petite were gratified in nothing else, I indemnifio-d myself by becoming a 
glutton of books. Accordingly, I l)elie^e I read almost all the romances, old 
plays, and epic poetry, jn that formulahle collection, and no doubt was un- 
consciousFy amassing materials for the;*ask in which it has ticcn my lot to be 
so muchfcmployed, 

“ At the same time 1 did not in aV respects abuse the license p^hnnttfd 
me. Familiar acquaintance with llie specious miracles of fiction brought 
with it some degree of satiety, and I began, by degrees, to seek in histiines, 
memoirs, voyages and tj-avols, and the like, events nearly as wonderful as 
those which were tlie w'ork of imagination, wath the additional advantage that 
they were at least in a great nu'asure true." 

The part of this preface which has pleased us the least is that in 
which Sir Walter talks of the incognito. He says a great deal, and 
tells us nothing. The original cause must always have been manifest 
—the dread, namely, of coinprcVtnising the poet’.s reputation : but to 
that which has alwajs appealed to ns tlie only enignialical jmrt of 
the business, Sir Walter gives no solution. We mean why, wlien the 
fame of the novelist even eclipsed, greatly in fact—in desert incalcu¬ 
lably-—^that of the poet, wliy did he not at once declare—“ They 
are one ?*' 

The following passage we very sincerely regret to see published with 
Sir Walter Scott’s name attaehc^l to it:— 

“ My desire to remain concealed, in the character of the Author of these 
Novels, subjected me occasionally to awkward embarrassments, as it some¬ 
times happened that lho.se who were sufficiently intimate witli me. would put 
the question in direct terms. In this case, only one of three courves could 
be followed. Either I must have sifrrendercd my secret,—or have returned an 
equivocating ansv'er,—or, finally, must have stoutly arid boldly denied the 
fact. The first was a sacrifice which I conceive no one bad a right to force 
from me, since 1 alone was concerned in the matter. Tlie alternative of ren¬ 
dering a doubtful an.sw^er must have left me of>en to the degradirr-*; suspicion 
lhat I was not unwilling to assume the merit fif there was any) which 1 
‘darediHot absolutely claim to ; or those who might think more justly of 
me, must have received such an equivoc^ answer as an indirect avowal I 
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therefore considered myself entitled, like an accused person put upon trial, to 
l efUse ^ving mf own evidence to my own conviction, and flutly to deny nil 
that could not be proved against me. At the snme time I usually qualified ray 
denial by stating, that, had I been fh^ author of these works, I would have 
felt myself quite entitled to protect my secret refusing my own evidence, 
when it was asked for to accomplish a discovery of what I desired to conceal.'* 

We cannot but lament that Sir Walter shtwild stoop to this poor and 
unworthy sophistry. This conduct was not “refusing his own evidence/' 
but giving it to establish that which was not (he fact. And we think, 
that the qualification wdiich he usually ga\c is exposed to *i)l the ob¬ 
jections of an equivocal answer, • We will refer him to his noble trial- 
scene in the Heart of* Mid-Lothian,’ whether truth should be sacrificed 
under any circumstances whatever. 

We now come to the annotations upon * Waverley’ itself. The first 
wc shall notice is one with the opinion expressed in which we have 
always most thoroughly concurred. It is ifontaiued in the following 
few words:— 

*' These introductory Cha])ters liave been a good deal censured as 
tedious and unnecessary. Yet there are circumstances recorded in 
them which the autln^* has uol yet been able to persuade himself (o 
retract or cancel.” « 

Sir Walter also mentions, in Vis preface, tliat these chapters were * 
written ten years before the rest Hf the work, * 

*‘ Having proceeded as far, I think, as the Seventh Chapter, I sliowed my 
w^ork to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfavourable ; and having 
then some poetical repufalion, I was unwilling to risk tlie loss ol it by 
attempting a new style ot composition. 1 therefore threw aside the work 1 
had cornmeiiet'd. without cither reluotance or remonsfriince. I ought to 
add, that though my ingenious friend’s sentence was afterwards reversed, on 
an appeal to the public, it cannot be considered as any imputation on his 
good taste; for the specimen subjected to his criticism did not extend beyond 
the departure of (he hero for tScotland, and, consequently, had not entered 

upon the part of the story which was finally found most interesting.” 

• 

AYe liave heard the same thing said by critical friends of our own, 
but we have always diflered from them most strongly. We admit that 
it is not possible to form an idea from these chapters that the chief part 
of the scene of the book will be in Scotland; but wc think it is tpiite 
clear that the book will be delightful, for we regard this opening of 
‘ Waverley’ to be the very model of agreeable English writing. We con¬ 
fess, we first read the book two or three months after its pnblica- 
tioiij when its fame hud begun to Vise. Hut we were very young, 
exceedingly fond of what was entertaining, and detesting any tiling 
approaching to what was dull; and we remember being delighted be¬ 
yond pleasure with the traits of character so charmingly depicted 
throughout. • 

The very opeiAng lines of the work /lave, for many years, given rise 
in our minds to ideas deeper seated than we should like lliorouglily to 
avow. We may be perhaps underslotid by the words we have printed 
in Italic^. We have chosen, for our own private gratification, to read 
the passage from our old original co])y of 1814, given us by a mofit 
dear friend* 
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“ The title of this work has not been chosen without the jifrave and solid 
deliberation, which matters of importance demand from the prudent. Even 
its first, or general denomination, was the result of no common research or 
selection, although, according to the example of my predecessors, I had 
only to seize upon the mosi soundirfg and euphonic surname that English 
history or topography affords, and elect it at once as the title of my work, 
and the name of my hero, iiut, alas! what could my readers have expected 
from the chivalrous cpitht^s of Howard, Mordaunt, Mortimer, or Stanley, 
or from the softer and more sentimental sounds of Belmour, Belvillc, Bel- 
field, and Belgrave, but pages of inanity, similar to those which have been 
so christencsl for half a century past? *1 must modestly admit I am too 
diffident of my own merit to place it in unnecessary opposition to precon¬ 
ceived associations ; I have, therefore, like a maiden knight with his white 
shield, assumed for my hero, Waverley, an uncontaminated name, bearing 
vnth its sound Utile of good or evil, eM^epting what the reader shall hei'e^ 
after be pleased to affix to itl" 

Let every reader answer the question to himself—What ideas does 
he now affix to that sound ? 

We cannot find it our liearts to abet Sir Walter’s mis-deeds by 
quoting many of his notes. We do not want affidavits to the truth to 
nature of his incidents, sHll less of his characters; and, to con¬ 
tinue the legal metaphor, the jdain narrative the counsel is far more 
, interesting than the question-and-answer work of the witness. And in 
these booj<:s, he must*be more thaA gi sceptic who needs any evidence 
at all after he has read the statemenis. This technical phraseology in¬ 
duces u3*to quote the following; sjs it strikes us us being exactly one 
of the stories in that style of humour iu which Sir Walter so much 
delights. It is a])pended to that scene at Liickie Macleary’s, where 
“ What crumbs of reason the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine had not 
devoured were picked up by IheTappit Hen,” 

“ When the landlord of an inn presented his guests ^^ith deoch an doruis *, 
that is, the drink at the door, or the stirnip-cup, the draught was not charged 
in the reckoning On this point a learned Bailie of the town of Forfar pro¬ 
nounced a very sound judgment. 

“ A., an ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed her]' peck of malt,' and set the 
liquor out of doors to cool; the cow of B., a neighbour of A., chanced to 
come by, and seeing the good beverage, was allured to taste it, and finally to 
drink it up. When A, came to take in her liquor, she found her tub empty, 
and from the cow's staggering and staring, so as to betray her intemperance, 
she easily divined the mode in which her ‘ browsf' had disappeared. To 
take vengeance on Cruinmie’s ribs with a stick, was her first effort. The 
roaring of the cow brought B., lier master, who remonstrated with his 
angry neighbour, and received in reply a demand for the value of the ale 
which Crummie had drunk uji. u. refused jiayment, and was conveyed 
before C., the bailie, or sitting magistrate. He heard the case patiently; 
and then demanded of the plaintiff A., whether the cow had set down to her 
potation, or taken it standing. The plaintiff answered, she had not seen 
the deed committed,but she supposed the cow drank the ale while standing 

• I 

* Really, with all our respect f(»r increased learning, we are sorry that Sir Walter 
has been correcte<l in bis Gaelic by some accurate Highlander to spell this phrase as 
al>ove. Throughout his works he [calls this parting-cup dock an doroch — ex<!ept, 
indeed, in this very passage in the original edition of Waverley, whereat is mani¬ 
festly miS’pTtnied dock and dovvochw It is melancholy to have to give up an ‘*old 
familiary sound. 
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on her feet; adding, that had she been near, she would have made her 
use them to some purpose. The bailie, on this admission, solemnly ad* 
judged the cow’s drink to be deoch an doruis —a stiiTup-cup, for which no 
charge could be made, without molating the ancient hospitality of Scot¬ 
land.*' • , 

There is only one other note we shall mention, and we think Sir 
Walter has been highly imprudent in prtnting it. We allude to his 
answers to the accusations of his portraif of Charles Edward being 
highly flattered. Every one of iSir Walter’s historical knowledge must 
know that so it is—and others, who know it too, will ^perhaps tell 
the public so one of these days. We do not allude to the doubt as to 
his personal courage—we belifive he had his fair share of that uni¬ 
versal male quality—Init he was narrow-minded, and selfish ; and his 
later life—especially after his marriage —proves him to have been bru¬ 
tally careless of the welfare of others, and exclusively attentive to 
his own. * 

The illustrations of these volumes are pdbr. It would give us great 
pleasure if Flora MTvor could see how she is represented singing at 
the fountain. It would have this effect from her being one of our 
favourite aversions. Her mind is masculine, and that is enough to 
ruin a woman for e’?er in the estimation of those who know what a 
woman is. lict the mind be as strong, in itS pure sense, us you pleusp 
—but if it lack feminine delic^i^, hHas! • ^ 

We are sorry to see Edwin Eandseer’s name to the figure of-; 

no, the figure wliich has wytten under it the name ofl^avie Gel- 
latley. It is that of a “ moping idiot**—not of the Daft Davie, 
whose cracked-ness shewed itself as much in odd wit as in anything 
else—and whose jokes are among the best on record. Those who have 
had the good fortune, like ourselves, to have lived among jrikers of 
the first class, w\A recognise in Davie’s witticisms the invaluable qua¬ 
lity of being always tnolSy and never puns. 

We have done—and that as we began. Nous chanions ioujovrs 
7wtre refrein.—We feel convinced that the reality of the Fictions will 
be seriously injured by the introduction of the reality of the Facts. 
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2d .—We congratulate the higher classes in this country, on having 
at last a pericVdical work which they necd*not be ashamed to acknowledge 
that they read. ^Ve have before us the ^rst number of the ‘ Court Jour¬ 
nal’ ; and those of the ranks to whom alone it is dedicated who at tft^s 
moment share that gratification, must feel a thrill of joy and gratituile 
at being at last rej)reseuled to the continental countries, in .a manner 
combining such extraordinary accuracy of knowledge of tlicir habits, 
their tastes, and their teelings, with u power of sucli peculiar delicacy 
of pencil to represent them. 

The work is instituted for the exclusive enjojment of “ the Court. 
Circle.” It is most generous in Mr, Colburn, to make such an incal¬ 
culable pecuniary sacrifice, as this reslrfction im^st necessarily involve. 


The Court Circle of Geo^-ge IV., is not like that of Versailles in the 
time of Louis Qiiatorze, though thi.s*journal will ])robably soon extend 
it to simdai dimensions? Since his prl'sent Majesty went to Windsor, 
the circle that surrounded him lias been about eipial in number tq^that 
whicli sat at the celebrated Round Titblc of one of his Saxon predeces¬ 
sors—namely, some two dozen. But Mr. (.’olhurn feels, no doubt, a jia- 
triotic regret for those dajs, when in England no more than twenty-four 
persons covld read—so, in disinterested pursuance of this noble feel¬ 
ing, he soars above all sordid considerations, and declares that the 
‘ Court Joiirnul’ shall be confined to the Court (circle, w hatever or 
wherever that may be. 

We chance, however, to have obtained a copy, and shall therefore 
gratify those of our readers, who, alas! may not be included in the 
Court Circle, with some specimens of the inexpressible jiurity and 
polish ot its feelings, its manners, and its style. 

We will begin with the apostrophe a la Mode, which is written in 
French, and in a style on whicli we would give much to hear the crili- 
cisiii of Grimm:— but the author might die with delight, or some other 
feeling equally strong—and, ah ! what a loss this “ Peacock” would 
prove (o “ the ladies.” 

“ Deesse aux cent voix! Deesfte aux mille caprices ! Camelt^on fri- 
vole, qui changeaiit h son gre do forme ct de langage, se moiilre tour- 
k-tour sage ou legere, coquette ou prude, orgaeilleusc on modeste, 
franche ou flalteuse, simple ou rusee; souveraine de lous les terns,— 
idole de lous les Ages, de tons l^s godts* de touies les couleurs, de 
toutes les conditions ; qui njustt ta robe h toutes les tallies, et ta ma- 
rotte h, toutes les folies ! Mode ! enfin, ^pidsqxieil favt Cappdltr par 
ton noxn* —c’c.t loi cjue j’invoque aujourdhui! e’est sous ton ascendant 
eiitrainant, irresistible, quo je place c^es feuiliea, It'geres corrtne foi, 
mais que le caprice, le gout, Ic zt;le qui les dictent peuvent cepeiidaut 
t'engag^D h fixer, en les opposant au terns qui trop souvent se rit de 
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tes efforts, aqx ctibalcs des sots qui te devancewt, et anx prejn^^ 
m^^mes qui I’obeissant cn te dt^nigfrant. Mode, sois notre hady Pa*. 

What exquisite taste—what admirable fueling !—how exactly suited 
in tone and style to the more cultivated classes in this country! 

We now come to the metaphysics of lire Journal.—A writer who 
compliments Rochcfoiicanidt, by calling hinfself his re-incarualion, has 
among others, the following “ Maviins on Love.” 

“ Theie never was a lover,who was not fonder of his passion than 
of his mistress, and would not (if pressed to an extrenuty,) sacrifice 
the one to the other.” * ^ 

Women never feel respect for llie man who loves them—not even 
when i/ny love him. There is nothing capable of impressing women 
with an i<iea of your superiority, but the fact of your showing or seem¬ 
ing* to show, indificrenee or disdain towards tlfcin. Voii cannot evcMi 
admire them with safely. 'To admire them, indeed, is the way to 
make them like you; but fi)r every step that you advance in their 
liking, you lose two in their respect.” 

We would willingly stake tl^e reputation, as regards matters of the 
heart, of even tlic ‘ (•ourt Journal/ upon these two exquisite ninxiina. 
The pure and noble admiration of the eflerts of love upon the minds 
of both sexes ! Can any tbinff L+iew such au.ohseiico of selfishness— 
.such a thorough devotion to ute object of attachment—a^ the seiiti^ 
meiA expressed in the first of these two aphorisms?—knpossible! 
Every man that has loved must feel his heart thrill at the moral truth 
and beauty of the maxim ! 

Rut the second! It speaks well for those in whom this author has 
studied the sox. Of course one whose writings appear in the * ('ourt 
Journur mii^t huje wholly derived his knowledge from his observa¬ 
tion of ladies in the highest circlo.s and society. A»id their grati¬ 
tude to him must be deep and keen at his thus representing them. 
It retjuires, indeed, great talents, and most amiable feelings to irn- 
body so many exalted, noble, and delicate qualities into such few 
words. 

But now we come to something more general, “ Some leaves from 
the Journal of llie Countess * * * ^ ” The following motto is pre¬ 
fixed from Voltaire;— * 

“ Vous qui poss(*dez la beaut^^ 

Sans etre vaine m coquette, 

Et rextri^mc vivaeijf' 

Sans Otre jamais indiscrete: 

Vous, qui donnerent les dieux 
Tani lie lumieres naturelles, 

Un esprit juste, gracieux, 

Solide dans le Seriqfix, 

El charmfttit dans fes bagatelles ; 

Souffrez qifon presente a vous yeux 
L'aventure d’une rivale." 

We'^think our readers will, anon, agree with ns in thinking almost 
magical the accuracy of the features of detail with winch the Cqurt 
Journalist has filled up Voltaire’s really exquisite outline of a beauti¬ 
ful, accomplished, and gifted woman. Wc really cannot account for 
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it, unle$s».the spirit of jRa^r/acA^ has migrated frprn.Feraey Just to 
sketch the porlmit of a fair denizen of Grosvenor-sqiiare, as though 
in her own person. After talking, as^ is the custom in the society in 
which countesses move in England <?f “ The hoarsest watchman within 
the hills of mortality growling four,”—rshe eaters into the pith of her 
subject thus; we must prepiise that she is a widow :— 

“ To begin, then, at the* very beginning,—and an encharjting one it 
was,—J left my toilet about eleven, as( perfect as Maradan could make 
me —-jolie comme un coenr! Nar(liu,hud surpassed himself in my 
coeffitre; anS my chrysophrase necklace reflected that sort of subdued 
tint upon my countenance,—that air senthnmU —which, AlberviUje 
says, is like moonlight on the sea, En fait du genre pensif I was rea% 
perfect; yet I felt a sort of evil presentiment! 1 stumbled on the 
IriiTiming* of my dress as I was gettiiig into the carriage; I knew it 
must inevitably be ckiffonne somewhere or other; but, after the loss 
of five minutes in investigation, MadeinoiKScHe could not detect the 
exact spot, and I was left in the horror of uncertainty ! Another five 
minutes at Lady Mary's door!—who always keeps one whilst she is 
putting on her last nuance oWeg^ialmperfin; and her great fat porter 
stands yawning in one’s face. And this, by the* way, is not the most 
provoking of her sins : she wears nothing but ries couleur^ prononceh — 
amber, or ponceau, or epnerald ;—soU:hat, whoever hazards an cnirke 
by her side 'is sure to look vapid and ^aded. On the present occasion 
her ladyship had thought proper to blaze forth in a cerise satirti by 
which I was quite ecrashe'' 

Two things will strike our readers: the exact resemblance to the 
manner in which women of education in England write; and the ad¬ 
mirable exposition of the lines, 

“ Vous qui possedez la beauts 
Sans utre vaine- 

As for coquette, the following will suffice : she is almost engaged 
to be married to the Lord Alberville, who uses the new simile of 
“ like moonlight on the sea/' She had told him “ in the course of 
their morning’s ride, but purely par eprevve et pour dholer son amour- 
propre that she should not be there/’ She, however, sees him oh an 
ottoman with h certain Lady Alicia, and forthwith, being jamais in~ 
discrete, rushes to the table, and loses. Lord Alberville looking 
on, besides what she has in her purse, three hundred pounds, borrowed 
Trbm a Sir Somebody Something, who is the object of her particular 
abhorrence. The next day she reflects thus:— 

“ That I, witha jointure of six thousand a-year, cannot keep out of 
debt;~that I, at four-and-twenty years of age, cannot keep out of -—■—. 
No! 1 will not write the word; n^ver did four innocent letters com¬ 
bine to form one so miss-ish and so mawkish as that Low. Quant 
au premier delit, let me once get out of this scrape with Foley, and I 
will dream of nought but Joseph Hume and retrenchment; et quant 
au second, I have half a mind to iranoker taffaire, and ibrestall the 
de(;J[aratum of AlberviUe’s new engagement, by accepting Sir George at 
oucoi aAd^devotiog myself to the p^agrian dutiea of r cpnjugal^life.”. 
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This certainly'proves her to be jamais indiscrete, and to have, 

•*-de lumieres naturelles, 

Un esprit juste, gracieux, 

Solide dans le serieux, , 

Et charmant daus les bagatelles/' 

Inexpressibly so indeed! • 


We can hold no longer. Weiwill not sicken, we might almost say 
insult, our readers with any more of such a production js this. We 
cannot regard it otherwise than as a fiagrant outrage, that this foolish, 
i^orant, and offensive vulgarity should be represented as fiyming 
tlie spirit, and giving tone to the manners, of good society in this 
country. We are certain that if Garrick had written his farce of High 
Life below Stairs on the same model, it would have been reckoned 
a scandal and ashaine to attribute cuch maitners and such morals 
even to Mrs. Kitty and my Lord Duke. • 


9th .—We are among the very foremost of Mr. Mathews’s real ad¬ 
mirers—as we think we have shewn on more than one occasion. We 
will say at once that we consider him to possess genius^ and that of a 
very diversified sort. To those, ,if any such be left in the world, who 
consider him a mere faremr, Se shall not ad’dress ourselves—but we 
do lyjt at ail consider him as no more than a very fine come/lian to do 
full justice to his merits. Mr. Mathews goes further than Ibis. His 
powers of creating emotion are great. If wc use a perii)lirasifi to 
avoid the word tragedy, it is because that word has been warped from 
Us truest meaning. The real criterion is—“ Were you touched^ If 
you wore, the actoj or actress had those gifts which can produce all the 
effects of the best and purest tragedy. We don’t care what the vehicle 
may be—is the sensation conveyed ? Who that heard Pasta sing the song 
to the harp, in ‘ Otello’—who that has seen Brigottini, in ‘ Minalafolle 
par Amour,’ that has nut been touctied to the very quick by the most 
tragic emotions. What matters it that the one is an opera and the 
other a ballet ? What does it signify whether it be prose or verse, 
speech, look, or gesture, that produces the effect, if it he produced ? 

And has it not been produced by Mr. Mathews often ? To say 
nothing of the touches of tenderness in some of his parts in the regu¬ 
lar drama ; look at his ‘ Gamester’—if you can boar to look— all the 
horrors of that odious passion arc flung forth with a force that no tra^ 
gedian ever sur])as.sed. Look at his»‘ Mallet’ for the picture of the softer 
and more pathetic feelings—every heart l)eat with him there. 

Of his comic talents we need not speak—every body is lull of them 
—but we say that his powers over both the fiercer and the softer pita* 
sions, ought to be denominated trj^gic at once—though we do not care 
a cherry-stonci what it is called as k)ng as it is there. This gift, we 
tliiiik, is not sufficiently recognised by the public, and perhaj)s is too 
little cultivated by himself. 

lla Ang spoken thus, we are now not goingto give him advice, like 
the people he complains of in his present ‘At Home,’ but to Bcold bim 
at once. Not ibr any thing he does as an actor^but for hii^ choice as 
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a manage* We respect bis talents more than ev^er for tho effect he is 

able to produce with such miserable materials—but lie ihig’ht get good 
ones, and he ought. We cannot afford to throw away the efforts of 
genius so uncommon as this upon sujsh trumpery. 

Mr. Mathews,"we pretend* to a slight knowledge of metaphysics, and 
therefore we regret most sjncerely that your entertainments are oat 
formed from your own oUservation, and the workings of your own 

mind upon what you observe. This very ‘ At Home/ now going on, 

proves us to be right. Our metaphysics always spring from facts. 
Tliose portiohs of it which are your own are admirable—impayable ; 

the rest is-never mind- One of {he portions we are alluding to, 

we chdnced to know was yours—“ Company, up or down''—and it ^ 
your crea^/on—for you made the actual occurrence what it was. Another 
part which we liked exceedingly, Jiarncly, the very beginning, we have 
since heard, is also youris, and it confirmed anotlier idea of ours which 
we will toll you as a secret we are quite certain you are totally ignorant 
of it yourself. Those ])assages which you feel come from nature—the 
humour which is frank and true—the pathos which really has something 
to say to the heart—you deliver in a manner as suj)erior to the com¬ 
position of men who undertake to furnish so mapy puns in a page as 

-but we will make no, comparisons—we are sure you understand 

us now. , 

In the present ‘At Home,' ihere*;is alas! no pathos: and very 
angry we^are with you for it. But if you had heard your voice 
change from the regular business-like grind of the song-speech in the 
second part to the fine fresh reality, of“ O’ your iiaiii-sell/' when the 
snow began to full in Cumberland, you’d give us a little more of it, or 
you're not the kind-hearted man we take you for. Kitchener is good 
—but there is too much of him ; and there is this /lilemma besides. 
To those who did not know him, he cannot be very interesting, and to 
tliose who did, it must be painful to see him even by you. If c, in¬ 
deed, always regret seeing you cornc to individual imitation. In the 
first place, the best-humoured imitation iiuiy be unpleasing at least 
to the ])arty if not to the Iriends. It always does, and is mostly 
^icant,to cast more or less ridicule—whicli is of necessity undeserved: 
for this reason, that mimicry is compelled to single out peculiarities, 
and leaves them unblended with, and consetjiu-ntly imsoftened by, all 
that the individual possesses in common with the rest of the world. 

Our second reason is, that your condensation of general character¬ 
istics into one person is so admirable, tliatw eare sorry that you should 
waste your powers in the lower sfad narrower sphere of imitating a 
real man. To ])orrow an illustration from painting, the one is a 
history-piece, the other onlj a portrait. 

One word more. The man who is writing his life—the man wlio 
is cruel to auinulls because he cudijavours to be kind—the passengers 
in tlie Ranrsgale steamer—and ill their coacliings, boidings, dinings, 
inns« and conversation, (Ians Deo!) never did, can, or shall exist. And, 
therefore, we cannot but lament and condemn the giving up to these 
lusU9f not but 7fial<s artis, the time, and talents, and^ most 

wet^ring exertion, of one whose representations of real nature are like 
youra» Mi;. Mathews* 
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Yates was eitceeclingly lively and clever tly'pwgho^t Uis part ol’the 
niece. In the, trial before X^ord Norbury, lie was Uis lordship, Mr^ 
riiarles l*hiliips, Mr. Somebody else, on the other side, and two 
witnesses in a succession equally rapid and happy. The best thing, 
in tliis, was general nature also. We meaif the male witness. It was 
one of the most skilful and characteristic exhibitions of an Irishman 
W'o ever beheld. We do not think Charfcs Phillips very like—but, 
indeed, his manner is not suflicicnily peculiar to render imitgtiou very 
easy. In the sjieech of his opponent, there are one or two‘passages 
which, we consider, might be ifoflenod with advantage. • 

As for the Harlequinade! Wheugh 1 We should like to see tlie 
person who would describe it! (lO see it, and yon will sec oue^jf the' 
most animated, ludicrous, and extraordinary exhibitions mortal eyes 
ever lighted upon, Pi^y, Mr. Yates, have you the gift of ubiquity? 


20///. Unless five other papers be wrong—The ‘ Times,’ the ^Morning 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Morning .Journal/ the ‘ CiIo1)e/ and the ‘ Courier/—tin; 
‘Morning Herald/of yesterday was gnilty of u gross outrage against 
public decency, and of the foulest slander against a gentlemuu bolding 
an official situation of eunsideruble importance. We allude to the re* 
port of the iiupiest oif the body of the girl lately murdered near Keu- 
.sington. Tlie circumstances, of the case are most singularly revoltuig 
altogether—btit even this is not^dificient for the ‘ Herald.’ Jn its report 
of yesterday, it puts into tlie mouth of Mr. Stirling the Coroucr, in u 
ease^jf life and deutli, Ivvo jests character so grossly and revoltingly 
filthy, that it is impossible for us to reprint them. Now wc believe 
to be an inveiUiou of the ‘ Morning Herald / because there is u much 
more detailed report in the ‘Times,’ one quite us long as that in Uio 
‘Herald’ in the‘Chronicle/ and modelately lengthy ones in the remainder. 
In these there is •not one w ord of the kind. We quunot conceive a 
siatement more calculated to injure ]\ir. Stirling, not only in his oiiicial 
capacity, but as a gentleman and a man. We have not the very 
slightest acquaintance with him, but we do not believe he acted in ilufl 
shameful manner, fur the reasons w'b have above stated If be so, iti» 
an addititmal reason for the giving a ptiw'cr to the magistrates, which 
we have heard liinted at, of punishing editorial^ malefactors summurily. 
Wliy should pick pockets be punished, li' they are let off. 


25//i. The papers again ! In this instance, advantage is taken of% 
gentleman being in a profession which brings him personally beture Lfie 
public, to set his very dining-room yefore them also, as though it were 
a scene at his own theatre. Wc allude to a paragiaph which appeared 
in the ‘ Sunday ’rimes’ of yesterday, concerning Mr. Yales, of a character 
such as we scarcely thought the papers had yet reached. Foe this 
contains nothing political or itidemit; only a violation of tjm hospi¬ 
tality of a privale gentleman of worth jnd rcspcciability. Ilii^ needless 
to go into the cfetads ; but tlic conduct of the parties cougcraed during 
the transaction, was very much on a par with the act of sending an ac¬ 
count ^f it to the newspaper afterwards. And ^hy the peper should 
print it, we cannot for the life of us conceive. K^ally these people 
be kept in order by some means or other. ^, 
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2M&. Two very remarkable circumstances occurredt at the Review 
yeifeerday. The Duke of Wellington fell off his horse, at the head of the 
droops; we understand his Grace took^itvery good-humouredly. There 
was also, as we heard, one of the female “ equestrians” from Astley’s, 
in a dress resembling the uniform of the Tenth Hussars, and with a 
Bird of Paradise feather in her bonnet, who caracolled round the circle to 
the great entertainment of the crowd. There was a strangely absurd 
rumour spread that this was Lady Lopdonderry. 


•' ‘ i • • • ' 

THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 

No. XIV. 

We have no time, this month, gentle reader, for any idle talk about 
things in general; for--witness these heaps of the new-born that cum¬ 
ber our table, and cry for criticism front the floop of this our sanctuary 
—we have more real business to go through, than the minutes we 
way spend with thee now would su^ce for, were they ten times told. 
An author’s period of gestation has n^i,, we believe, been yet exactly 
determined by naturalists; and indeed, we are inclined to think,vthat 
nature is a little irregular here, and <vill be found not very much dis- 
pOfSed to submit to any precise law; but be this* as it may, It is cer¬ 
tainly the fact, that a very unusual number of craniological concep¬ 
tions generally contrive to come to maturity about this time. This makes 
the duties of criticism doubly severe in the dog-day^s—the very season 
when one is least dis])osed to work hard. There is something a little 
perplexing, it must be confessed, in this arrangement—so unlike the 
other beneficent ordinations of natui« ; but there is no help for it—we 
must just submit to what we cannot alter. Now then for business r 
and here, iu the first place, are two dumpy, little volumes, yclept 

Shreds and Patches of History, in the form of Riddles. 

This is no bad riddle of a title-page to begin with, at all events. In¬ 
deed, when we first opened the book, we were ourselves, we confess, 
fairly pozed by the mysterious announcement. We recollect very well 
when at school accidentally making the discovery that one of our class- 
fellows laboured under a slight misappreliension as to the import of 
the term which happened to stand among a list of Latin 

vocables set us to get by heart—and that we were malicious enough 
to leave him in his error till he had an opportunity of being set right 
by the universal shout that follop'ed his solemn repetition to the 
master of “ eenigma, a riddle fof riddling corn!!” Tmfe was, after all, 
only a proper punishment to our erudite friend for his conceit of being 
wise above what was written ; for, to do the book justice, it said not a 
word about corn ; and if Tom had confined himself to speaking what 
was set down for him, he might have retained his peculiar notion 
touchingfthe tneaning of the term for years to come, without any one 
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lujowing any thing about it. And this has always been the applica¬ 
tion we have been wont to make of the incident—calling it to mind 
an a warning and check to ourselves whenever we have felt tempted to 
t'fikc in the same way, in our oratorical disjiluys, a leap in the dark. 
But on this occasion it occurred to us in our’perplexity, that these same 
.Shreds and Patches of History might possibly be some how or other 
disposed in the form of corn-riddles, or sieves. Some of the old 
(ireek poets were wont to amuse themselves by the composition of 
odes in the shape of eggs, liatdiicts, and pigeons’ wings—and oiir 
author, we supposed, might hav*e taken it into his liead tG attempt a 
revival of this classic practice. We were confirmed in this idea when 
we cast our eye upon his motto, I have gleaned an ear from every 
harvest,*’ which had so agriciiltnral an aspect, that we really no longer 
doubted what sort of riddles it was he dealt in. 

However, n|>on further inspection, we found *vc were quite in the 
wrong. The Shretls and Patches are, or are.inteiidcd to be, dis|)osed 
in the form {>(' aniigmas, not sieves. In short, the work is merely 
a pair of volumes of historical anecdote, in the first of whicli 
llie narratives are given without the names of the actors being men¬ 
tioned, and are therefore called'riddles, while in the second they are 
repeated, with the blanks filled up, or the generalities appropriated and 
explained, and are thus transformed^into solutions. There is not much 
wit, it may be conceived, in a}n^^mas of this constructionbut the 
scheme is nevertheless a contrivance for giving something of, the air 
of a fl^me 1o the study of historyand may not he without its use in 
stimulating the curiosity of juvenile readers. We may remark, too, thitt 
in as far as we have looked into the work, it appears U) be executed 
with judgmdnt and taste, and to display considerable reading on the 
part of the autlior. The volumes are handsomely printed, and in out¬ 
ward shew, at least, Well calculated to prove attractive to the young 
scholar. 

Along with this performance we may notice another little volume of 
historical selections, the Rev, Alexander Stewards 

Stories from the History of Scotland, 

of whicli the second edition lies on our table. This is a series of 
plain and direct narratives addressed also to the rising genera¬ 
tion, and written in so simple and iierspicuous a style as to be 
well calculated to engage their attention. We greatly rejoice in tliese 
different attempts to make the iiitercsthig and most instructive lessons 
of history an important part of early education. Mr. Stewart’s volume 
is intended as a companion to Mr. Crokcr’s Stories selected from the 
History^of England. It embraces the whole range of the Scottish 
annals from the reign of Macbeth to ihc Revolution; and the author 
has been happy, ^We think, in gleaninff the most striking incidents 
from that extended drama. The stories, as we have said, are related 
throughout without embellishment, and according to.the most authen¬ 
tic source;^ of information. We miss, certainly, the graphic sketches of 
Sir Walter Scott’s TcUts of a Grandfather^ which refer in part to the * 
same subjects; but Mr, Stewart’s volume will be found, we believe, 
June, 1829. 2 U 
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at least a very safe and trustworthy guide for the young enquirer over 
the ground whereon the mighty enchanter has since scattered his more 
animating light. ^ 

t 

These works, it will be observed, relate principally to our own 
species—but the next wel^ave to notice, is history of another sort., It 
is a handsome volume, embellished with wood cuts, and entitled 

Bioorapiiical Sketches op D.ogs. 

And why should not dogs have their biographers, as well as others 
who^have made a noise in the wortd? This volume does honour (o 
Captain Brown’s sense of justice and fair dealing. All eminence, good 
and bad, is not bijied. We will not say that a mighty conqueror is 
merely a fighting ma^titf, or a great orator nothing but a barking cur— 
but there is, nevertheless, a good deal in common between the two 
characters ill each case, so much, at all events, as ought to prevent the 
admirers of the one from altogether despising the other. Captain 
Brown seems to have felt tliis—and hence the present amusing, in¬ 
structive, and useful little volume, • Every dog, says the old pro¬ 
verb, has Ill's day—the insinuation being, we Suppose, that lie bus no- 
'•‘thing more than his day, the night of death extinguishing him, body, 
soul, aud,memory, at‘once. It isVk. old proverb’s turn now, to sub- 
init to fate—it must die like a (log—it has had its day. Captain 
Brown has boldly set about the bui^iness of giving immortality lb qua¬ 
druped genius and worth. We rejoices \vc confess, in tliis new note 
which has been added to the truiiq) of fame, the blast of which lias 
hitherto been too monotonous: this variety will improve its music. We 
sec in these pages a great many stories, shewing how easily dogs, by 
a proper method, may be taught almost anything; may it not be pos¬ 
sible to make them understand what has here been done for them, 
that so they may rise in their own esteem, and aspire to something still 
higher than they have yet reached, when they feel that they have a 
reputation to hand down to futhre ages? Would it not contribute to 
elevate the character of a dog, if he could be induced to ask hiinself 
occasionally. What will posterity think of me ? What figure shall I cut 
in history? How shall 1 be reported of in the Biographia ? Meantime 
we wish all success to Mr. Brown’s book, which seems to be com¬ 
piled with great industry both from reading and the original commu¬ 
nications of his friends, and is really full of interesting matter. His 
»ketch of the game laws in th% Appendix, also, appears to be very 
accurately drawn up, and his suggestions for their improvement are 
judicious and liberal. 

Prom History to Housekeeping, is no great step—by the Diclionary 
at least; and notwithstanding fhe common talk as^to the dignity of 
the former, many of our readers, we doubt not, deem the latter the 
more interesting subject of the two. And even in respect of dignity, 
why should History carry it over Domestic Economy? Thc^ former is 
, merely a collection of matters of fact; the latter is one of the sciences* 
ibundgd upon certain established principles like Ethics or Astronomy, 
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iiiifl not to be mastered, except by the exercise of the reason on a eon- 
cutenation of propositions and demonstrations. To study history is 
nterely to read, or at most log-et^by lieart; the student ofhouse-keep- 
iiifi; must ponder and calculate at every step he takes—as in all the 
other sciences. Wc must say, however, the subject is not quite so me¬ 
thodically treated as it mif*ht have, been in the work now before us, 

The Hotjsek|:eper s Oracle. 

This is the last speech and dyin^ words of Dr. Kitchiner, aitd a strange 
farrago it is. It is really not doing the work justice to call it simply, 
“ The Housekeeper H Oracle it*ought to have been entitled a treatise 
on the om7/c scibilc at least, “The head of says the learned 

author, “ is like a Pudding; and whence have all Rhymes, Poems, 
Plots, and luvenlioiis, sprang- but from that samo Pudding? Wlnit ih 
P oetry but a Pudding of' Words But of al^ “ Puddings of words*’— 
since that must be the phrase—certainly the most miscellaneous it lias 
ever hecii our eliance to partake of, is the “ IIousekeef)er’s Oracle.” 
The worthy doctor must certainly have been in an amazingly excited 
slate during its comjiosition. The work tieserves, indeed, in some re¬ 
spects, to be ranked with the highest effusioryK of the lyric muse. Its 
trunsitioiis are quite Pindaric; indeed in sudden starts and skips' 
“from grave to gay, from lively 5;^ severe ”—frofri the conceals of this 
world to those of the next, and back again, perhaps, from an ^pi^llc of 
St. PtAil to fresh sturgeon or roasted pig—we venture to say there is 
nothing either in Pindar or any other poet to come near to it. Del uv 
just open llie hook and go over a few pages of it. Passing over tho 
autlior’s picture, the title-page, and tlie preface, we Hnd ourselves, 
alter getting over a page about “ the cage of matrimony,” “the net ol' 
courtship,” and ollierliucli matters, up to tliecars, before we are aware, 
in u rambling dissertation about Cookery, Achilles, and the Jewish 
J*atriarchs—from which we are lauded amid a series of extracts from 
the Northumberland lioiisebook—all leading (most naturally it will b© 
allowc<i) to a sort of sermon on the duty of order, enforced by a 
rpjotation from the 14th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. 
Then comes a set of tables and observations on the annual expenses of 
a family of lliree persons, with “ two maids and a man servant, who 
liave a dinner jiarty once a montli ”—followed by “ The Genuine Golden 
Rules of Economy ”—which give way, in their turn, to “ a true story ” 
(of three pages and a half in a small type) about a linen draper “ who 
wont into business with better than a xliousaiid pounds,” and, by over 
feeding, became first corpulent and then bankrupt, and so was reduced 
at last “to live upon a cho]> and a draught of porter.” It is the same 
thing if we ojieii the book any where else. Towards the end, for in¬ 
stance, %ve find receipts for variiisliiiig oil paintings, preventing the 
freezing of water ^’n pipes, ^c., succeeffcd by hints relative to beds 
and bedclothes—-a direction for making common paste—a mode of 
preventing hats being damaged after a shower of rain—the proper way 
of cleaninfi knives—and a pair of short disquisitions on cosmetics and 
wounds of the skin. Cleopatra herself could boast of no such “ infinite - 
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variety *’ as this. Certainly we have never before met with any thing* 
like it in the course of onr reading. 

We must give our readers, however, a few samides of the multifa¬ 
rious lore the doctor has contrived \o stuff into this his concluding 
effort of literary cookery. 'The following are some of tlic newest and 
most striking remarks we^Iiave found in the volume :— 

“A diuner-table should not be more than three feet and a half in 
width.'* 

“ To make The Summons or Tufc Tea-Table serve us an effec¬ 
tive ejectnidut to the dinner-table, lei it be announced as a special invi¬ 
tation from the lady of the house. It may be, for example, ‘ Mrs. 
SouAong requests the })lcasnre of*your company to the drawing¬ 
room.' This is an irresistible mandamus.*’ 

“ If you have a bird, or other delicacy at table, which cannot be 
apportioned out to all you wish, let it be handed round by a servant; 
modesty will then prompt the guests to take biit a small portion, 4 Utl 
such as, perhaps, could not be offered to them williout disrespect.” 

“Instead of ‘ Do let me send you sonic miu’C of this mock-turlle’— 
‘Another patty*—‘Sir, some of this trifle’—‘ 1 must insist upon 
your trying this nice melon,’—the language of hospilaUiy should 
rather run thus :—‘ ShalJ I send you a fit of tlie cholic. Sir?’—‘Pray 
''let me have the pleasure of giving^you a pain in your stomach?’— 
‘ Sir, let me heljiyouto a little g^ile bilious headache’—‘Ma’am, 
you surijiy cannot refuse a touch of luflamruation in the bowels.’ ’* 
“Do YOU LOVE A liUoiLEn (if you have ever last?(l one 

ricely done, you have no taste if you do not!) prepare it yourself; 
it is putting too much temptation in the way of your ‘ officers of the 
mouth,* to delegate such a delicate operation to them. Mark! if 
you are so exceedingly indiscreet, the chances are ten to one that the 
Ihigual nerve obfuscates tlieir ftcnsorii/m eo ? nmit/iey i . e , their tongue 
will get the better of their bruins, and suggest that their inoutii shall 
have the meat, and yours the bones . Thereiiirc, Mem. When your 
joint of rousted beef makes its appearance in the parlour for the last 
time, make such abridgment of ft as your eye and appetite advise, ami 
desire it may be laid upon the gridiron without any further dilapi¬ 
dation.” 


“A hat will w^eur much longer if you change before, alternate 

1 l» o C5 

days. 

These, our readers will perceive, arc cunning counsels; but they 
form only a small portion of the lessons of prudence to be found in 
the doctor’s book. It contains loo, it is but fair to add, abundant evi¬ 
dence of the author’s zeal in bahalf of mucli higher interests than 
those of the pocket, and even of his possession of a heart really liberal 
and feeling, with all its affection for the virtue of a wise frugality. 
The work tells us so much about so many tilings of universal iinjior- 
tunce, that it may be fairly eintitfed Every Man’s Va<Je Mecuin—and is 
certainly one of the cheapest seven shillings* worths we have ever met 
viifa. 


r _ > To get through our work a little more expeditiouslyi we shall take 
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flic liberty of dispatching our next half dozen volumes at one swoop: 
llii'y embrace three titles, 

• 

Pr.ACE Cam^aigms ot-' a CoiiNi-fr, TwEiVK Yeauk’ Militaiiy Ad- 

VKNTUKE, Talks ok Pikld ano Flood. 

• 

M'itese works, thus lum])pd tog-ether, form *a very agreeable melange 
rd’ tile wailike and the ))acific, yf fact and fiction. Under the first 
liflo, we have three clever volymcs in a somewhat peculiar style of 
hioad and extravagant liuinour—in which, if \vc have occiisionally 
caricature instead of comedy, we.have no attempt at least to i)ahn.u])on 
ns the one for the other, tlie object of the author and his liook,—to set 
ns and kce[) us a laughing, namely—being manifest from the first 
moment we get acquainted with them. The scene of tlie t'ornct’s 
adventures is laid principally in Ireland—and *lhe book is Irish all 
over in sj>iriL and manner. Of plot or stfcy, as might be ex|)eelcd, 
these is no great pretence—and truly in such a ease this mutters little ; 
there are few readers so scmpnlously conscientious, we jiresume, as to 
begin works of this sort at chapter first, and toil away at them, without 
ever neglecting the enii of a sentence, or turning over two or more 
leaves at once, till they come to the catastrophe. Most persons, wc^ 
take it, (always cxceiiting those^^r*onr own cra(t, wlio of course must 
read the whole,) eoiilrive to get ilier the business more comficndiously 
—hepiinning their task, for instance, l)y plunging, epically, w medias 
res, instead of slowly and painfulfy trudging along with the author 
from the very confines of his title-page,—ilieii, after a short timt, 
taking wing again (or a chapter or two—dipping down once move, 
after a reasonable flight, to see in what slate matters arc—and thus, by 
a few alternate asccydings and descendings, getting to their journey’s 
end with tolerable expedition ajid without weariness. In this way the 
reader, in fact, makes the story for himself—so that it is really u mere 
waste of labour for the anthor to give himself much trouble about the 
matter. If bis tableaux, separately ^considered, arc what they should 
be, it is of little or no consequence on what they are strung together 
—a liempeu cord or a leatliern tliong will do as well as the most cu¬ 
riously wrought chain of gold. We do not mean, liowever, to say that 
any part of the present book is either “leather or prunella on the 
contrary, it is, throughout, as wc have said, a clever and lively per¬ 
formance, and abounds in humorous sketches, both of incident and 
cliuracter. 

Tlie Twelve Years’ Military AdvAiture seems to be really what 
it professes to be, the “ Memoirs of an Officer who served in the 
Armies of his Majesty, and of the East India Company, between the 
years ^802 and 1614.*’ It is the work of a writer whose chief qualifi¬ 
cation for book-making a})pears tobcithat he has seen and taken apart 
in the transaetionfc he relates, and that tfle transactions themselves are 
of considerable interest. His narrative is a very unadorned one—but 
it is ai least naturally and persjiicuously written ; while of the reflections 
With whilh it is intermixed, if they do not indicate either a very wcll-in- 
fonned or a very profound thinker, we may say, at least, that they leavd 
upon the whole, a favourable impression, both of the authors good 
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sense, and of his honourable principles. It is true, he is in the habit 
of drifting occasionally out of his latitude, and entertaining us with dis¬ 
sertations touching matters he does ijot know a great deal about; but 
this is excusable enough pi a soldier called to active service in his 
boyhood, and obliged to spend some of the best years of his life 
amid the din of arms,—v'hile it must be admitted besides, that -he 
seldom detains us very long in the way alluded to, and is never offen¬ 
sively dogmatic in expounding his opinions. The volumes contain 
good many anecdotes, which are in ^general agreeably enough told. 
Those in particular will be read with interest which relate to the Duke 
of Wellington, under whom the author served both in India and in 
Spain. 

Mr. Malcolm’s Tales of Field and Flood carry ns once more hack 
to the land of fiction. It is a little volume of great talent—full of wit, 
humour, and poetry. 'Like those we have just noticed, it relates in 
part to “ Othello’s occupi-tion,'’—but the life of a soldier becomes 
something a good deal more imaginative in Mr. Malcolm's hands, 
than in that of either of the other writers, with whom we have classed 
him. We hope the author will be encouraged by the reception of his 
present work to give us, ere long, another vohima of such tales as these 
—which we confess we IKte much better than his metrical effusions. 

^ « 

But we^’must once more return foi^ moment from fiction to fact, to 
notice two volumes, one of which has been for some time on ourt,table. 
We all remember the Comte de Sear’s animated and striking narra¬ 
tive of the Retreat from Moscow—and here is from the same pen— 

A History op Russia. 

We wish we had more books written—not exactly like this—but yet 
somewhat after the same plan. The Count de Segur’s work, in the 
English translation, makes only a single volume of little more than 
400 pages—and the History of |lussia, up to the time of Peter the 
Great, is comprised within the first half of this space—the latter half 
of the work, which consists in all of twelve books, being devoted to 
the reign of that monarch. The preliminary sketch—for so we ought 
properly to call it—is accordingly, as may be supposed, an exceed¬ 
ingly rapid one—a good deal too much so in our opinion. We have 
no wish certainly fur any long and minute detail, in a work intended 
for popular use, of the early transactions of Russian history; but we 
would, at all events, have so muth of the story as it is thought j)ro- 
per tp give, plainly and distinctly told—that so a general outline of it 
at least might remain impressed on the reader’s recollection. The 
Count is too rhetorical and ambitious an epitomist—seldom deign¬ 
ing to state facts, but always aiqiing at reflection and picture-draw¬ 
ing, and sometimes, we must say, with more zealf and effort than 
success. His favourite models of style, in so far as we can judge, 
appear to be Floras, and the bulletins that used to appear in Buona¬ 
parte's day in the Mouitcur—not being very happy, in our* opinion, 
hi either c^ice. But so far does he carry his affectation of the striking 
and brilliant, that he actually aims two or three times at being pa- 
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ihetic in his table of c6ntents itself We judge the author perhaps 
rather unfairly, however, in considering his book as written for Eng¬ 
lish readers. The fault we hav^, noticed will not be accounted quite 
so much of a fault in France. * , 

fii other respects—and even in this—^the work is that of a man of 
tiilAit—and shews a good deal of reading and research. It is,4tesideB, 
one that was much wanted, as we had really, till it appeared, no po- 
])ular history of the Russian Emjyre. 

Our other historical volume is* 

9 

Lord Mahon’s Life op Bblisarius. 


This is a work which may be considered as written upon a plan the 
very opposite to that of the last. Belisarius, of course, figures in 
the history of the Roman Empire, among the otner personages of the 
period to which he belongs—^Imt Lord Mahon’s purpose is to exhibit 
him as a separate portrait, instead of being surrounded by the other 
heads with whom he has hitherto been grouped. The work does con¬ 
siderable credit to his^ Ijordsh^’s scholarship, and is altogether a 
valuable contribution to the history of a most interesting era. Lord 
Mahon is disposed to maintain the correctness of the popular tradition, 
which asserts Belisarius to have >|en deprived of his eyes oy his dis¬ 
grace,^ and brings forward some new evidence in support of it. 

» 

The next volume we have to notice is the work of another Muse, Jjt 
is entitled 


The Poetical Sketch-book, bv T. R. Hervey. 

With a good deal yet to learn, and something to unlearn, Mr, 
Ilervey is one of the most promising of our young poets—and he has 
presented us with a groat many beautiful verses in this little volume— 
beautiful in respect both of expression and sentiment. We know no 
writer, indeed, who imitates Moore’s fender and tuneful lyric flow more 
successfully—and indeed our chief wish with regard to Mr. Hervey is 
only that he were somewhat less of an imitator. Some of the pieces 
we have here, shew, we think, that he could write better even than he 
has yet written. But he must let his genius be more its own guide 
than it has been. His productions, at present, with all their grace and 
even occasional gorgeousness, want that perfect finish and unity which 
nothing can give but fusion in the riint of a self-heated and unbor¬ 
rowing fancy. 

There are several pieces in the volume which shew more power than 
the following verses : but we give them, as being of convenient length, 
and because they are now, we believe, published for the first time« 

STANZA^. 

AWAY—AWAY ! AND BEAR THY BRBA§T. 

Away—away! and bear thy breast 
To some more pleasant strand} 

Why did it pitch its tent of rest 
Within a desert land!— 
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Though clouds may dim thy distant sldesf, 

And love look dark before thee. 

Yet colder hearts and falser eyes 
Have flung their.sHadows o^er thee! 

It is, at least, a joy to know 
Tliat tkou hast felt the worst, 

And—if •for thee no waters flow,— 

Thou never more shall thirst! 

Go forw’ard, like a fret-born child. 

Thy chains and weakness past, 

Thou hast thy manna in the wild. 

Thy Pisgab, at the Ikst! 

And yet, those far and forfeit bowers 
Will rise, in after years, 

The /lowers,—and who nursed the flowers. 

With smiles that turned to tears; 

And I shiill see her holy eye, 

In visions of the night, 

As her youthful form goes stealing by. 

The beautiful and bright! 

But I must wake, to bear along * 

A brillsed and buried heart, 

And yraile amid the^ smiling throng 
With whom I havinio pari; 

To watch for hopes that may not bud 
Amid my s])int's |,loom. 

Till He, wlio flowered the prophet’s rod. 

Shall bid them burst to bloom! 

And here we meant to have stopped till another month, but just as 
we were about to lay down our pen, a packet ntade its appearance, 
which turned out to be another cargo of song, bearing the title of 

The Legend of Einsidlin, ey the Rev, William Liddxard, 

c 

and we have looked over the performance. In so far as the title-page 
is concerned, all is well enough ; it might be mistaken for the harbinger 
of a volume of at least tolerable \erse. There is something even impos¬ 
ing in the words tliat immediately follow ; “ Dedication. To Thomas 
Moore, Esq.” But here ends the solemn joke. Yet we confess we read 
the Dedication, as also the Preface, which are both in prose,or something 
meant to be so, without a very^elcar perception of what was coming. 
It seemed strange stuff at times certainly ; but poets do not always 
excel in prose eloquence, and we read on, hoping that the verse would 
be better. Alas ! alas! however, when we did get fairly into the 
kernel of the production, we were only, as the proverb expresses-it, out 
of the fryingpan into the fire—afid unfortunately it was not the fire 
of poetic inspiration. We certainly have not perused Ihe whole of this 
dreary desert of rhyme ; heaven forfend ! but we have gone over as 
much of it, we believe, as mortal strength ever vriU. in the 
course of our examination, we had hit upon one tolerable passage, we 
sliould certainly have considered ourselves bound in justice to tran¬ 
scribe and present it to our readers. But the whole is really amass 
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of the most unenlivened imbecility we ever met with in the form either 
of verse or prose. The Reverend Author seems to anticipate some un¬ 
common commotion among’ th« critics, at all events, on the appear- 
iiuce of his work, even if they shaU unite in condemning it. An autlior, 
says he, “ after the last work of his pen has crowned his w.ork,” he- 
ghis “ to tremble for the bold daring of* his soul. Such is at this 
moment my predicament; ‘ The judges &re met, a terrible row!' 

I must prepare for my defence :#for here the order of the court is re* 
versed, and (wluit can tliis mem ?) the defendant precedes not only 
the difence but the trials' ‘‘ OmntH eodem cogimur'* he goes on, “ is 
a saying which applies to those who pvhlish as well as to thosn who 
die. ‘ DocLi indoctiqne scribim7/r,* whether we read or not wc must 
write; and what is more extraordinary, we must all write verses, 
whether we possess the ‘ mens dioiniovy or write ‘ sians jtvdr in 
lino.* That which Fielding said of nmneasureS, may now be said of 
measured syllables, of that species of writing which was once thought 
to require ‘ ifispiration, or something like inspirationthat to the 
constrvetion of poetry nothing more is necessary than what was deemed 
requisite for the composition gf what are termed novels — ^pen, inky 
and paper, with llie Ti.*dnual capacity of using them.’” 

We fear his hardship will be disappointed even in this humble# 
anticipation of iiotoriety^—and 4hfit he is like • to make hi^ projected 
visit to Auticyra, not only with Eighty little delay, but in still more 
marv*?llous traiupnllity and silenc^, * 


END OP THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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The Journal of Facts, as its nam*e imporfe, is intended to form a 
record of the most valuable additions to the knowledge of the age. The 
materials for this new department of the l^ondon Magazine will be 
diligently sought for in such of our own perio(fical works as are devoted 
to matters of science and art, to iJttural history, to rural and domestic 
economy. In selecting any nenB fact from these very usefcl and im¬ 
portant works, the greater number of which are conducted in a manner 
highly creditable to our country, Ve shall uniformly give our authori¬ 
ties ; so that the reader who is anxious to follow up the enquiries to 
which any scattered paragraph may lead, may be conducted, without 
difficulty, to publications which systematically tr^at of matters which 
we have selected principally because they apgear of conversational in¬ 
terest. In ybrez^w works, we have most voluminous collections, from 
which we may gather whatever appears tons most striking and popular. 
The various journals of Germany, France, and Italy, otiera mine but 
little explored by those wjio cater for the public of this country. It is 
quite remarkable how indcfatigably the writerg and comi^ilers of other 
nations labour to collect a great body of facts in every department of ^ 
knowledge—many, indeed, very ^^rthless and perishable, bub others of 
a highly important and enlivening character. The Bulletin Univvrsel of 
Franck, a monthly publication, averaging 700 or 800 octavo pages, is u 
most valuable storehouse of every new fact that is called into light 
the communication of mind throughout the world. When an authority 
is not given, the information is derived from our own sources. 

The merit to which we shall aspire in this department, which we 
hope to render as interesting as it will be useful, will be the humble 
one of judicious selection. The subjects will be such as will instruct 
and amuse the general reader; for it must be obvious that the scien 
tific student, in any branch of knowledge, can only look at this record 
as an index-hand, pointing to the sources from which we derive our 
desultory information. It has been found necessary to classify the 
subjects of which the Journal of Facts is composed. The following 
division appears to us the most advantageous— 

f 1. Natural Philosophy. 

§ 2, Natural History. 

§ 3. Medical Science. 

^ 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

^ 5. Horticulture. 

J C. Domestic Economy. 

$ 7. Mechanical and Useful Arts. 

^ 8. Fine Arts. 

§ 9. Antiquities. 

$10. General Literatui^ aid Education. 

$ 11. Naval and Militaiy Economy. 

$ 12, Geography, Statistics, and Public Economy. 

We hq^e only to observe, in conclusion, that the*tirst number of a 
work which will be compiled from very scattered materials, must be 
necessarily very imperfect; and to add that, as our arrangements be¬ 
come more mature (particularly in the establishment of Origiifal Cor¬ 
respondents), we shall be able to produce greater novelty and vari<^y. 
Journal of Facts. B ^ 
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§ I. Natural Philosophy. 

Encke's Comet .— The comet, denominated Encke's comet, which is now 
engrossing the public mind generally, a,nd the scientific world in particular, 
has justly claimed and received the careful attention of astronomers, since 
its appearance in 1818 engaged Professor Encke to consider the elements 
of its orbit. He was enabled to identify it with a comet described by Messrs. 
Mechain and Messier in 1786, in the constellation Aquarius; also with a 
comet discovered in 1795 by Miss Herschel in the constellation Cygnus: 
and with the comet in 1805. The investigation of the diligent professor 
enabled him to foretel its re-appearance in 1822, and to state the probability 
of its not being obser/able in our climate. This anticipation was realized 
by the fortunate circumstance of the attachment of Sir Thomas Brisbane to 
astronomical pursuits, who was then governor of New South Wales, and 
had fitted up an observatory there, and provided himself with the able as¬ 
sistance of Mr. Rumker. The latter gentleman appears to have discovered 
the phenomenon on June 2, 1822; and his accurate observations afforded 
Encke the means of reconsidering the true elements of the comet's orbit, 
». and with additional confidence to compute its return for 1825. This oc¬ 
curred as was expected ; the fresh diUa^ afforded by that retinn were care¬ 
fully collated by the professor to enablcMim still more satisfactorily to define 
the orbiti and with increased confidence to predict its return this y^ar. It 
was first observed by Mr, South on 0/ctober 30, 1828. This comet aftbrds 
particular interest to the mind of the astronomer, though it does not offer a 
splendid object to his eye. Its orbit is an ellipsis of comparatively small 
dimensions, wholly within the orbit of Jupiter; its period is about three 
yeai's and three-tenths,—a much shorter period than has hitherto appeared 
due to any other comet, with the exception of one seen in 1770, which did 
not satisfy, as far as observation has been able to show, the prediction of the 
period of five years and a half which was attributed to it. In the opinion of 
Encke and other astronomers, the comet which is now visible may afford an 
opportunity of proving that the heavens oppose a resisting meilium to the 
motion of bodies. This subject has been discussed in the Transactions of 
the Astronomical Society of London, by the able mathematician Masotti; 
and that gentleman offers strong reasons for considering comets capable of 
affording a demonstration of a resisting medium in the heavens, though 
planets may give no indication of it. Another comet which encourages the 
anticipation of much astronomical gratification, is one which Biela dis¬ 
covered February 27, 1826, and which was afterwards seen by Gambiirt and 
others. It seems to possess similar claims to the attention of astronomers 
as that of Encke, it being conceiv*ed to revolve about the sun in about six 
years seven-tenths, and to be the same as the comet which appeared in 3 772 
and that which appeared in 1806. Encke's comet will be in its perihelion, by 
computation, on 10th January, 1829 .—Companion to the Almanac. 

4 

Comet of 1811.—According to (he recent calculations of the Professor 
^amberti, of the University of*®orpat, the comet so /utig visible in the 
year 1811 was 57? times smaller than the sun, but 17 times bigger than 
Jupiter, 25,104 times bigger than our globe, 1,255,000 times bigger than the 
moon* White ite orbit exceeds that of all the planets of our sol^ system put 

Literatur Zeitung. 

of the Magnetic Needle during Earthquakes .—On the 2jld of 
February, 1828, in the coal-mine of Wiesh, near MuMheim on the Ruhr, 
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at 15;> feet beloW the level of the sea, 410 feet from the surface of the soil, 
and at the distance of 1,400 feet from the entrance shaft, the engineer Zohvl 
being engaged in making an admeasurement with the compass, the needle 
became so violently agitated that it was impossible to use it in measuring 
angles. The extent of the oscillations from north to south amounted to 180°, 
in some of them the needle dipped. This stata of the needle continued from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. . 

It afterwards appeared that an earthquake been felt on the surface at 
the same moment that the needle Ifad been thus affected. It is also singular 
that this earthquake had not bein felt in a single one of the many mines 
which extend from Muhlheim eastward to the vicinity of Unna, by any of 
the two thousand five hundred mhiers at work in them, while the snook was 
strong at Essen, less violent at Bochum, and very feeble at Bortmund, where 
two sliocks in the direction from west to east had been felt,— Antoltigia di 
Firenze. 

m 

Composition of JJail Stones. —On analysing small stones inclosed in hail 
W'hich fellgin the circle of Sterlitamak, in the ftovemment of Orenburg, in 
1825, they were found to contain in a hundretl parts, of red oxide of iron 
70.00, of oxide of manganese 7.50, magnesia 6.25, alum 3.75, flint 7,50, 
sulpimr and waste 5.00.— Bulletin Universel. 

The Winds. —It may*be stated as a rule without exception, that the west 
winds are more* frequent lhan the east. But th^west winds diminish morc^ 
and more in proportion as the c^nt^re of the continent is approached: they 
arc more frequent in England, Hdjland, and France, than in Ddlimai k, and 
in thj greatest part of Germany; they are of more frequent occurrence in 
the last mentioned countries than ir#Sweden and Russia. In London, the 
east winds {N.E., E., S.E.) are to the west winds (N.W„ W., S.W.) as 1 49 
to 1.7 ; at Amsterdam, as i to 1.6 ; at Soe?idmoer as I to 1.6; at Copen¬ 
hagen as J to 1.5, at Stockholm as 1 to 1.4; at Saint Petersburg aa 
i to 1.3. 

The west winds Wow from the direction of the south point in propor¬ 
tion as the Atlantic sea is approached: towards the middle of the continent 
they blow more nearly from the direct west quarter, or from N.W. The 
norfh winds appear to increase as we go eastward. Among the winds which 
blow from the west, that of the S.W. quarter is most prevalent in England, 
Ilolland, and France; the direct west predominates in Denmark, antt in the 
greater part of Germany; at Moscow the N.W. is most prevalent; at St 
Petersburg and Stockholm, the north wind is much more frequent than in 
the more western parts of Europe, 

In the western and central parts of the north of Europe, such as England, 
France, Denmark, Germany, Norw’ay, the west winds are much moi'c fre- 
<tuent during the summer than during the winter and spring. This does not 
appear to be the ease in Sweden or Russia, During winter, the point from 
whicti the western winds blow inclines tD the south; they are more clir(;ct 
and more northern in the summer. This rule, however, does not appear to 
extend to the eastern parts of Europe.— Bull, Univ. 

Scientific Voyage. —Letters have been received from Captain Henry 

Foster, commanding his majesty's brk Chanticleer, dated Monte Video* 

September 22, un to which tiine all th^cientific objects of tfie voyage had 

proceeded very sltisfactorily. The meridian distances had been determined 

between Falmouth and Funchal, Teneritfe, St. Antonie, St Pours Hock 

near th%eqnator, the island of Fernando Neronha, and between the latter 

and Cape Frio, Rio de Janeiro, St. Catherine’s, and Mtaite Video, at wliich 

latter place a satisfacloiy smies of pendulum experiments was completed, not^ 

withstanding an inteiruption in the midst of them from a false alarm in Ui© 

garrison or fort, who were in hourly expectation of an attack from the 

«o % 
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Buenos Ayreans. The Chanticleer expected to sail about the beginning of 
October towards the south, in the further prosecution of the objects of the 
voyage,— Hampshire Telegraph, « 

, « 

§ 2. Natural History. 

The Airtal Spider. —The cobwebs which are found occasionally floating 
in the air, alighting on the face and person as we walk, in threads of finest 
texture, and which are observable more specially in dewy mornings, at cer¬ 
tain seasons, ^overspreading the fields withXi tissue charged with pearly glo¬ 
bules sparkling in the sun's rays, are the work of vast numbers of ai:rial 
spidens, which descending during the night to imbibe the moisture, weave 
among the blades of grass the webs which collect the dew. The cause of 
the rising of this insect and its web into the air, since its specific gravity 
considerably exceeds that of the atmosphere, has been variously explained. 
Mr. Blackwall, in an address to the Linnean Society, professes to account 
for the ascent of the threajjs by ascribing it to the effect of warm cur¬ 
rents of air emanating from the surface of the ground. Mr. Jolfn Murray 
combats this doctrine, and accounts for the phenomenon in these floating 
webs on electrical principles. The following is the substance of his obser¬ 
vations on this interesting insect, in the V Magazine of Natural History," 
of November last. During the day these aerial sjiiders, according to the 
electrical state of the aimbsphere, either rise in a vertical direction, (and 
that rapidly or slowly, as they are afltcted by the same electrical circum¬ 
stances,) ol they float at angles more or^^ss inclined to the horizon, or on a 
parallel wjth its plane. They have the power of propelling their threads in 
a similar variety of directions, either in^motionless air, or in an atmosphere 
agitated by the winds ; or even against the wind, the threads preserving in¬ 
variably the direction in which they are propelled, and never interminij:ling ; 
and sometimes a pencil of threads, presenting the appearance of a divergent 
brush, is propelled. On comparing these operations of the insect with the 
electrical state of the atmosphere, the following corrqpponchng results are 
observable:—when the air is in a positive state, as in clear and fine weather, 
the spider makes his ascent most easily and rapidly: when it is weakly 
positive, he rises with difficulty, to a limited altitude, and with but slight in¬ 
clination of the propelled threads above the plane of the horizon; while 
when the negative electricity preva^s, as in cloudy weather or on the ap¬ 
proach of rain, he is altogether unable to ascend ; so also as towaids even¬ 
ing the positive electricity of the air becomes feeble, and during the niglit 
changes to negative, then t\ie spiders descend to the earth. With regard to the 
habits of thislitth; aeronaut in other respects, Mr. Murray says, he is greedy 
of moisture, though otherwise abstemious; its food is perhaps peculiar, 
and only found in the superior regions of the sky; like the rest of its tribe, 
it is doubtless carnivorous, and may subserve some highly important pur¬ 
pose in the economy of Providencei. such, for instance, as the destruction 
of that truly formidable, though almost microscopically minute insect, the 
Furia infernalis, whose wound is stated to be mortal. Its existence has 
been indeed questioned, but by no means disproved ; that, and some others, 
injurious to man, or to the inferior creation, may be its destined prey, and 
tlms our little aeronaut, unheeded bjithe common eye, may subserve an im¬ 
portant good.— Mag. of Nat. HiH. f 

Vegetable Origin of Silk. —^The parenchyma of the white mulberry is 
compo^ of a tissue of beautiful white fibres of silk, much resembling 
China silk, which would lead us to the inference that silk is a vegefible, not 
an animal product, that is to say, that the basis of the materia], in its proxi¬ 
mate tbxan, is derived from the vegetable kingdom, though the spinning of 
its substance into a lengthened thread is entirely due to the mechanical 
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functions of the silkworm. The silk tissue of the mulberry becomes very 
obvious by breaking some decayed twigs of two or three years' growth.— 
Gard, Mag, 

Prognostics of the Weather, —‘*^^ed clouds in the west, at sunset, espe¬ 
cially when they have a tint of puiple, portend fine weather. The reason of 
which is, that the air, when dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays; 
and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, tHby are again reflected in the 
horizon, A copper or yellow sunset generally foretells rain ; but as an in¬ 
dication of wet weather approaehjjig, nothing is more certain thaji the halo 
around the moon, which is proc^ced by the precipitated w^jter; and the 
larger the circle the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to 
fall. The old proverb is often corj;ect; 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning: 

A rainbow at night is the sliepherd*s delight. 

A rainbow can only occur when the clouds, containing or depositing the 
rain, are opposite to the sun ; and in the evening tlje rainbow is in the east, 
and in the morning in the west; and as our heavy rains in this climate arc 
usually bri)ught by the westerly wind, a rainboV in the west indicates that 
the bad weather is on the road, by the wind, to us ; whereas the rainbow in 
the east, proves that the rain in these clouds is passing from us. When llie 
swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when 
they fly low and close to the ground, ram is almost surely approaching. 
This is explained as follows : Swallows pursue tjie flies and gnats, and flies 
and gnats usually delight in warm strata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, • 
and usually nioister, than cold air,’'-wnen the warm sh-ala of our air are hi^h, 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown down from them by the mix¬ 
ture with cold air; but when the warm and moist air is close to tfle surface, 
it is almost certain that, as the cokf air flows down into it, a deposition of 
water will lake place.— Ediii, New Phil. Journ. * 

Natural stockhtg with Fish of Ponds on The large water-beetle, 

which is in the habit of feeding upon the spawn of fish, occasionally in the 
evening climbs up the stems of rushes, &c., out of the water, sufficiently 
high to enable it to take wing ; in these circumstances it has been caught, 
and, putting it into water, has been found to give out the spawn with which 
it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, both in a digested and undi¬ 
gested state,—so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced fish of 
various kinds.— Edin. New Phil. Journ, 

The Nuthatch,— Nuthatch (Sitla Europsea) isa little ash-coloured bird 
rarely to be seen : it is thick in form, and heavily built, with large feet, scanso- 
rial, butnotof that construction peculiar to perfect clirabingbirds, thetoes being 
placed three forwards and one backwards; the beak is uncommonly large 
and strong for so small an animal, perfectly straight and somewhat wedge- 
shaped, exhibiting, when viewed laterally, much of the abrupt truncation so 
well adapted for breaking hard substances, to be observed in that of the 
woodpecker. He penetrates with facility the shells of nuts and extracts the 
kernel; he is most remarkable, however, for his habit of tapping, which is 
loud enough to be heard at a furlong distance. One of these little birds 
being wounded and caught, was placed in a cage by his captor, but showed a 
fierce temper, impatient of confinement, and soon fell a victim to his irrita¬ 
bility. During a night and day, whicmliU confinement lasted, his tapping 
labour was inceslant, and after occupying his prison for that short space 
only, he left the wood-work pierced and worn like worm-eaten tin^ber. His 
impatieime at his situation was excessive, his eftorts to escape wei% unremit- 
ted, and clisplayed much intelligence and cunning; he was fierce, and fear¬ 
lessly familiar, and voracious of the food placed before him. At the close df 
the second day, he sunk under the combined effects of his vexation, assiduity. 
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and voracify. His hammerings s&yis a correspondent of the ‘ Magazine 
of Natural History,' whence we have derived these particulars, was pecu¬ 
liarly laborious, for he did not peck as other birds do, but grasping his liojd 
with his immense feet* he turned upon them as upon a pivot, and struck witli 
the whole weight of his body* “thus assubiing the appearance, with his entire 
form, of the head of a hammer, or, as I have sometimes seen birds on me¬ 
chanical clocks, made to strike the hour by swinging on a wheel.”— Magco- 
zine of Natural History, * 

Mcdidnat Qualities of thf^ Violet —^The medicinal qualities of the violet 
order lie in the roots, wnich contain, in alltthe varieties, in a greater or less 
degree, emetic properties. One of the ipecacuanhas is the root of a Brazi¬ 
lian viplet.— Magazine of Natural Huioryi. 

Production of Cotton. —Cotton is furnished by the fibrous threads in which 
the seeds of the gossyj)ium of the order of malvacea;, arc enveloped— 
These threads, when examined by the microscojje, will be seen to be finely 
toothed, whieli explains the cause of their adhering together with greater 
facility than those of boinbaxr and several apocync®, which are destitute of 
teeth, and which cannot he spun into thread without an admixture* of cotton- 
—Magazine of Natural History. 

Carrier Pigeon.— Audubon, the American correspondent of the 
Magazine of Natural History, says he has shot the passenger pigeon of 
America (coluniba migratojia), during his hunting excursions through the 
forests; and, on dissection, found its f^omach full of fresh rice, which, to 
have resists the digestive process, have been swallowed not many 

liours preceding its death, but could not nave been obtained within 800 miles 
of the place where it was killed,— Maga^^ine of Natural History. t- 

^Singing birds of the. Old and New World. —It is a very unfounded no¬ 
tion, that m the New World the brilliant hues of the birds take the place of 
the power of song. On the contrary, it would appear from Wilson's Ame¬ 
rican Ornithology, that the American song birds are infinitely more nume¬ 
rous than those of Europe, and many of them^superior trour most celebrated 
songsters.—Mog-azrme of Natural History. 

ir 

Source of Salt in Sea Water. —It has been supposed by some naturalists, 
that the salt in the sea has been gradually augmented by saline particles 
brought into it by rivers, but tliis o^se is totally inadequate to explain the 
immense quantity of salt existing in the whole mass of the ocean. If the 
average depth or the sea be ten miles, and it contains two and a half per 
cent, of salt, were the water entirely evaporated, the thickness of the saUnc 
residue would exceed 1000 feet.— BaketveWs Introduction to Geology. 

Non-existence of Human Fossils. —The remarkable fact, that no vestiges 
of human remains have been discovered with those of the more ancient in¬ 
habitants of the globe, is at present fully confirmed; nor have any fossil 
bones of monkeys Ijeen hitherto fourill. The vast diluvial beds of gravel and 
clay, and the upper strata in Asia, however, have not yet been scientifically 
explored, and both sacred and profane writers agree in regarding the tem¬ 
perate regions of that continent as the cradle of the human race.— Magazine 
of Natural History, 

l^eous Origin of Granite. — Uke indications of the present existence of 
subterranean fire breath the granite of the Alps and of Auvergne in France, 
and, acconiing to Humboldt, in the Andes, would render it probable that these 
Focks Bxi of igneourf origin ; and ihc near connection there appears to exist 
^twecn jgranite and other rocks allied to volcanic rocks, tends to” confirm 
Ais opinion. The granite of the Alps rises in neariy vertical beds, which 
have be^ devatedj father with the secondary s^ta, after the feramtion of 
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the latter; wHereas in some parts of England, the granite and the slate asso¬ 
ciated with it, though rising in elevated beds like those of the Alps, arc co¬ 
vered by horizontal secondary strata, which must have been deposited afUr 
the elevation of the primary beds. •Hence it is to be inferred, that the granite 
of England is more ancient than thsCt of the Alps .—BakewdPs Geology. 

* Fossil RcTnains of ancient Creations.—K great change appears to have 
taken place in the condition of our planet affer the deposition of the coal 
strata; for the upper secondary strata contain principally the remains of ma¬ 
rine animals, and it is in these st^ta that the bones of vertebrated animals 
are first distinctly observed. An|ong tliese we find the bones of ’tlie migirty 
monsters of an ancient creation, whose extraordinary forms ar? still more as¬ 
tonishing than their immense nq^ignitude. Some of Uiese animals of the 
saurian or lizard tribe attained the length of forty feet or more, and d^pear, 
from the structure of the teeth and the organs of motion, to have united to 
the voracity of the crocodile, the power of darting through the water on their 
prey with inconceivable rapidity. Others had necks so long, that when ex¬ 
tended out of the water they must have resembled finmense hydras.— Bake- 
wells Geology. • 

The Ichneumon Fly—Provision by Nature for the destruction of the 
Catmpillar .—There are several species of Ichneumon which make thiuninga 
among the caterpillars of the cabbage butterfly. The process of one species 
is this: while the cate^illar is feeding, the ichneumon fly hovers over it, 
and, with its piercer, perforates the tatty par? of the caterpillar's back in 
many places, and in each deposits im egg, by me^s of the two parts of tbS 
sheath uniting together, and thus fiirming a tube (Town which the egg is con- 
vey(^ into the perforation made by the piercer of tlie fly. The^calerpillar, 
unconscious of what will ensue, l«eeps feeding on, until it changes into a 
chrysalis ; while in that torpid state, the eggs of the ichneumon arc hatched, and 
the interior of the body of the caterpillar serves as food for tlie caterpillar« 
of the ichneumon fly. When these have fed their accustomed lime, and are 
about to change into the pupa state, they, by an iusiinct given them, attack 
the vital part of thi# cateq)illar (a most wonderful economy in nature, that 
this process should be delay^ until they have no more occasion for 
food). Tliey then spin themselves minute cases within tlie body of tlae ca¬ 
terpillar ; and instead of a butterfly coming forth (which, if a female, wouJd 
have probably laid six hundred eggs,^ thus producing as many caterpillars, 
whose food would be the cabbage), *a race of these little ichneumon flies 
issues forth, ready to perform the task assigned them, of keeping wiUiin due 
limits those fell destroyers of our vegetables .—Gills Technological Repository. 

Modmm Falconry .race of Falconers have for many years existed in 
the village of Falconsward, near Bois-le-Duc, in Holland, whence the wiiolc 
of Europe has been supplied: for want of encouragement, however, the race 
has become almost extinct, and Uie only one now living is John Pells, 
in the service of John Dawson Downes, Esq., of Old Gunton Hill, Suftblk.— 
kir John Sebright's Observations on Hawking. 

Hawking is still practised in Italy, but without pomp, and chiefly we be¬ 
lieve in the capture of small birds, of which, as is well known, the consump¬ 
tion in that country is great. Sir John observes, that the slight falcon takes 
up his abode every year, from October and November until the spring, upon 
Westminster Aibey, and oflier churches in the metropolis ; and diaA this is 
well known to the London pigeott-fanciers, from the great havoc they make 
in tiieir flights. 

When tutored, it seems they will touch no such game; as we learn 

from an experiment, which, according to the Brighton Gazette, was very re¬ 
cently made by the Duke of AJibans, on the dwns of Brighton, where iiis 
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Grace wishing to try his hawks with pigeons instead of partridges, the birds 
refused to act, and all the incentives and decoys resorted to, to induce them 
to make a prey of the pigeons, were vain. 

Superior Intelligence of the Dog and Elephant. —^Tiie dog is the only 
animal that dreams; and he and the elephant the only animals that under¬ 
stand looks ; the elephant is the only animal that, besides man, feels ennui^; 
the dog, the only quadruped that has been brought to speak. Leibnitz bears 
witness to a hound in Saxony, that could speak distinctly thirty words.— Me^ 
dical Gazette, ^ 

Capacity oft Negroes. —Professor Blumdibach possesses a little library of 
works written by negroes, from which it appears, he says, that there is not a 
single ^department of taste or science in which some negro has not distin¬ 
guished himself.— Med. Gaz. 

Brute animal Marmots, in the strictest sense, make hay ; 

they bite off the grass, turn it, and dry it in the sun. It is reported that they 
use an old she marmot al a cart. She lies on her hack, the hay is heaped on 
her belly, and two others drag her home.— London Medical Gazette. 

Diffusion of Seeds in the Violet —Tlie seeds of this natural order of 
plants are contained in a capsule of a single loculament, consisting, however, 
of three valves. To the inner part of each of these valves the seeds are 
attached, and remain so tor some time after the halves, m the process of 
ripening, have separated and stood open. The influence of the sun's heat, 
however, causes the sidej; of each valv(Ho shrink and collapse, and in this 
slate the ec^gcs press firmly upon the sf^d, which from being before appa¬ 
rently irre^lar in its arrangement, comes into a straight line. The sfeds, 
are not only extremely smooth, polish»i, and shining, but regularly egg- 
sh^ed ; so that, when pressed upon by the collapsing edge of the valve, it 
slides gradually down the sloping part of the seed, and throws it with a jerk 
to a considerable distance. There is another part of the contrivance of 
nature, for the same purpose, in the Violiicete, worthy of remark. Before 
the seed is ripe, the capsule hangs in a drooping posil^on, with the perist- 
ing calyx spread over it like an umbrella, to guard it from the rain and dews, 
which would retard the process of ripening ; but no sooner is the ripening 
completed, than the capsule becomes upright, with the calyx for a support. 
This upright position appears to be intended by nature to give more effect 
to the valvular mechanism for scalterihgthe seeds, as it thus gains a higher 
elevation (in some cases more than an inch) from which to project them ; and 
t his will give it, according to the laws of projectiles, a very considerable in¬ 
crease of horizontal extent.— Rennie. 

Influence of Trees on Climate. —The cutting down of forests, particularly 
on high grounds, has been remarked to diminish the quantity of rain, by 
diminishing, it is supposed, the attraction for clouds. The fact, however it 
may be explained, has been ascertaiged on a large scale in America. In 
Kentucky, for example, many brooks are pointed out which now fail in 
summer, a thing which was unknown twenty or thirty years ago. In New 
Jersey, where the woods have been more extensively cleared, some streams 
have been altogether dried up. On the contrary, many streams ii) the 
United States have rather increased since the clearing of the woods ; be¬ 
cause, though the quantity of rain#nj5^ be possibly dininished, the compact 
bed of forest leaves formerly retained the jvater on the surface, and exposed 
it to rapid evaporation; whereas the tillage which has been introduced, 
allows the water to penetrate to some depth, and to afford a more perjnanent 
supply for springs and streams.— Remiie, 

\ ^fects of Climate on Human and Vegetable Li %— Where the spruce 
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and Scoteh pines, and where bushes will not succeed, the nature of man 
seems equally idefective. He sinks in the struggle with necessity and the 
climate.— Buch'fs Lapland, 

• 

This rule, however, is by no meanc without its exception. Mr. Harwood, 
arguing from the effects of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the sea, which, 
as he says, containing a portion of the muriates over which it has passed, is 
favourable to animal, but pernicious 1o vegetable, life, draws the conclusion, 
too general, certainly, that the air best adapted to vegetation is unpropitious 
to animal life, and vice rma. In Aict, it may well be doubted if*naluR» has 
fixed any general rule ; since dtJlly experience proves that different species 
of animals, even different races of the same species, are variously atfected 
by the same air. • « 

Method of finding the Course of the Air when the Wind is still. —Place 
a basin of w'aler in a free exposure, throw a red hot cinder into it, and 
observe how the smoke which it produce inclines. Sailors throw a pieue 
of live coal into the sea for the same purpose; ana also wet a finger, hold 
it up in tlie air, and then by feeling which pSrt becomes (by evaporation) 
cool, they judge of the direction of the current of air. An instrument on 
tlie last jjrincijile has been invented by Dr. B. M. M. Forster,— Mec, Mag, 

Fxressive fall of Rain. —At Joyeuse, in the department of ihe Ardeche, 
during October, 1827, rain, thirty-six inches in depth, fell within eleven 
days ; and on the 9th of that month, twenty-nine and a ([luirter inches fell* 
within lltc space of two hours. Thi? barometer remained nearlv stationary, 
at two or three lines below the meJh altitude, notwithstanding tne continii- 
atioij, of the most violent thunder and lightning during the wl'iole time.— 
A7imxles de Chhnie. * 

Simrms of JhUtei'flies. —An immense swarm of bufleiflies, of the .sjiecics 
called the Fainted Lady, the Belle Dame of the French, the Papilio eardui 
of Linnmus, forming a column of from ten to fifteen feet liroad, was observed 
in the dislriet of Gre/idson, Canton de Vaud. They traversed the country 
with great rapidity, from north to south, all flying onwards low, equally 
and closely together, and not turning from their course on the approach of 
other objects. 

The fact is the more singular, as the caterpillars of the Vanessa eardui 
are not gregarious, but are sohtary*from tlie moment they are hatched. 
Professor Bonelli of Turin, however, observed a similar flight of the same 
species of butterflies in the end of the March preceding their appearance at 
Grandson. Their flight was also directed from south to north, and their 
numbers were immense. At night the flowers were literally covered 
witli them. Towards the 29th of March their numbers diminished, but 
even in June a few still continued. They have been traced from Coni, lla- 
conni, Susa, &c. A similar flight of butlei*flics is recorded, at the end of 
the last century, by M. Loclie, in Ihe^emoirs of the Academy of Turin, 
During the whole season, those butterflies, as well as their larva*, WTre very 
abundant, and more beautiful than usual.— MCm.de la SociCiC de Phys. et 
de Hist, Hat, de Genh)e, 

Discovery of Lignite in Russia, —A mass of fossil wood ha.s been dis¬ 
covered by M- Lichfeldt, on^onc of tiu^gqjts of the Danube, named Yalpoug, 
about fifty versts from the fortres.s of Ismael. This fossil wood may become 
of great impoiiance in that jiart ot Russia, now entirely deprived of forests. 
The lignite is found in the form of fossile masses, of*a greyish colour, but 
passing^n the lower portions into a deep black. In the upper jiarts are 
found quantities of the dChris of wood, covered with bark, white, thick, afid 
friable; the pieces pressed one upon another, and intermixed with 4he husks 
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of grain. The wood, according to M. Lichfeldt, is that of the lime tree. It 
lies nearly horizontal between coarse sand and calcareous clAy; the first in 
form of a wall, and the latter serving as a roof. Here many shells are found. 
The sand is separated from the stratum^ ot lignite by about six inches of a 
resinous clay, in the lower part of which a great number of shells of dif¬ 
ferent sorts are found. The clay which covers the lignite is very slaty, and 
where th^ come in contact, ah infinite number of small shells occur, chiefly 
Donax, Cardium, and Turbd, Over this lies an argillaceous sand even to 
the roots o{ the green sward. It is everywhere accompanied by plastic clay. 
—Gornoi Jotted, I 

Beavers on the Severn, —About a mile to the north of Worcester, a little 
brook*enters the Severn, called Babournd', or Bcaverbourne, to the present 
day, from the beavers (Castor Fiber) that formerly inhabited the brook; a 
litue island in the Severn, near the S])ot, is still known as the Beaver island ; 
and, higher up the stream of the Severn, is a flat green island, called Bever^ 
eye, which also gives its name to an adjoining hamlet. How late the beavers 
remained here is unknown; hut the Severn was not navigable near Wor¬ 
cester in early times, from the weirs and rapids that obstructed its course. 
Giraldus states that beavers were very scarce in Wales in the twelftli 
century.— Mag, of Nat Hist 

Museum at iVbw/cA.—This establishment owes ks origin to a few scien¬ 
tific and public-spirited individuals residing in Norwich and its vicinity, who, 
in 1824, united themselves for the purpose of promoting the study of natural 
history. At this time, a body of laws regulations were drawn up, a 
president, yice-president, and a committee of twelve gentlemen appointed, 
lor the transaction of business, and ap^rtnienls taken in the Haymaiket, 
uruier the rooms of the Literaiy Institution, for the reception of their future 
collection. The late president of the Linnean Society, Sir J. E. Smith, was 
elected president, which office he filled till his death; on which occurrence, 
Dawson Turner, Esq., of Great Yarmouth, author of “ Synopsis of British 
Fuci/’ &c., &c. was appointed. The present object of this society is con¬ 
fined to collecting s})ecimens in natural history, togetiier with coins, an¬ 
tiques, and miscellaneous articles which are objects of curiosity and ad¬ 
miration, as well to the general as the scientific observer ; lioping, by this 
means, to excite a spirit of inquiry, and promote the pursuit of tliis interest¬ 
ing and engaging study. Should t>Lis attempt be successful, in inducing 
many to support the establishment by their purses and patronage, they will 
be enabled to pursue their plans of publishing their proceedings, establish¬ 
ing lectures, and adopting such means as would render the establishment 
more eft'ectual in disseminating that spirit and tliat knowledge wliich it is 
their wish to promote. 

Their museum now contains several skeletons and parts of skeletons, 
animals, and birds, including the hippopotamus, elephant, buffalo, croco¬ 
dile, and lion ; a few animals presei^ed; about 300 specimens of oruitlio- 
logy, chiefly British ; a valuable caoiuet of South American insects, con¬ 
sisting of about 4000 specimens; a cabinet of British insects, consisting of 
about 2000 ; a few specimens of conchology, and about 350 specimens of 
mineralogy and geology, besides 300 specimens of fossil organic reqaains. 
In botany it possesses but few specimens, chiefly from Switzerland. 

To these may be added, a smffll collection of coins, Homan and other 
antiquities, various instruments of war and numerous otl^er articles from 
di&rent countries, and an Egyptian mummy and sarcophagus. 

The whole are arrknged, in two rooms, in glass cases and cabin^s ; and 
tlje curator is always ready to show those which are not openly displayed, 
and to give information relative to all. Attendance of the curator is from 
10 to 6 ; *and although admissiem is, by law, restricted to persons introduced 
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by subscribers, yet the freest admission is, at all times, aftainable. — Mag, 
vf NaL Hist, o 

HaUtcUions of the Caddice, Water Moth, —^The caddices, in the larva state, 
live in the water, and, in order to protect themselves from being devoured 
1}y other aquatic animals, they select pieces of wood, leaves, stones, &c. 
which they cement together by a gluten with which they are provided, and 
thus form tubular habitations, the interior of which they line with a fine silk, 
spun by themselves. Some of these habitations are composed of minute 
stones, so arranged as to exceed the skill of any workman; the joints not 
ordy fit exceedingly close, but the internal part is completely smooth and 
circular, w'hile all the angular parts of the stones are placed orMhe outside, 
and the cement used is so strong, that boiling water will not separate them. 
It frequently happens, that after they have formed their habitations, nihey 
find them too heavy to carry with them; in that case, they select a piece of 
wood, or any other light substance that will float, and which they attach, by 
means of their gluten, to the extreme end of their case, which renders it 
more buoyant in the water, and thus enables them to move from place to 
place with facility. When their habitations am too light, they then attach 
small stones, shells, &c. to tliem, in the above manner, which renders them 
heavier, and j)revents the current of water from carrying them away.— Gilts 
Technological Reposiioi^y, 

Superiority of Chinese Silk W6r7ns, —By certain experiments made by 
tlie Professor Giovanni Lavini, on 150 grains o5 the seed of silk worms of 
China, he found, that 10,000 eggs weighed 150 grains; second, that as well 
when just come to life, as in the firjj: and second stdges, the worms refused 
the leaves of the tartaric and of the papiriferous mulberry, and other trees 
substituted for the mulberry, and ilie^ from starvation ; Ihu'd, thaif notwith-^ 
standing that by these experiments, tried at the beginning of the three first 
stages, so great a quantity was lost, he obtained 28 pounds of cocoons, whitfc 
and compact, whose weight would con’espond to about 4| rubbi*, to every 
ounce of seed; foiulh, that about 210 cocoons formed a pound in Pied¬ 
montese weight of 1 i punces to the pound, while of the cocoons of the com'^ 
mon silk there was not required more than yc, 100, and 104 ; fifth, that thus 
from J 0,000 eggs, worms, it may be said, since it appears they all came to life, 
only 5680 cocoons were obtained, in consequence ol the mortality of the worms 
occasioned by the want of nourishment; sixth, that from 100 Oocooi|)|| 
tliere proceeded 94 butterflies, 43 males and 51 females. From another 
quantity of 150 grains of seed, at Sorumariva del Bosco, the produce was 
only 20 pounds of cocoons, hard and white, and valued at 27 new livres t 
the rubbo. 

From other 150 grains of seed, in Turin, the quantity obtained was 10 
pounds of cocoons, and these spotted, incompact, but white; it is tiiought, 
in the absence of the master, the worms had been fed with damp leaves. 

It results from these experiments, that notwithstanding all disadvantages, 
the Chinese worms are a desirable object of cultivation; that although Iheir 
cocoons do not reach half the weight of common silk worms, yet that their 
quantity and value are far superior; the care they require is the same; and 
tiip consumption of leaves nearly equal.— BibL Ital, 

TransplantisUion of Hair, —The Signor Dottore Domenico Nardo ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Academy of Paslua, in 1826, on the subject of the 

S owth of hair affer death, and even after its separation from the body. The 
:ter property had been previously observed by Krafft. The Signor Nardo 
recount j the results of experiments made on his own{>erson, in the Irans- 

f The rubbo is a weight of twenty-five pouitda Pleiimoatese. 

^ 'I' About twfiBty-fbur to the pound steriiog. * 
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plantation of hair, and relates, that by transporting quickly a hair, with its 
root, from a pore of his head, into a pore of his chest, easily to be accom¬ 
plished by widenini? the pore somewhat with the point of a needle, intro¬ 
ducing the root with nicety, and exciting within the pore itself, by friction, 
a slight degree of inflammation, the hiir takes root, continues to vegetate 
and grows; in dne season changes* colour, becomes white and falls,— 
Padua, Giornale di Letteratura Italiana. 

[As the transplant,alion df trees appear an, art likely to bestow ornament 
and beauty on barren landscapes, so may the transplantation of hair, under 
clever disciples of the Signor Dottore ^Dominica Nardo, bestow a natural 
covering upon a bald crown, or invest tlje beardless cheek with moustaches, 
which even\ hussar might envy.] 

BetiTs ,—^The bears in the forests of Moldavia and Wallachia, disturbed, it is 
inferred, by the tumult of war, have made many incursions into the eastern 
provinces of Austna. They have penetrated by the Czikes Stuhl from Mol¬ 
davia into Transylvania, and have done considerable damage. A great 
number of other beasts, of prey, and especially wolves, accompanied them in 
their excursions.— Daily Py-pers. 

N 0 O Vegetable TVa.i\ —The naturalists of Antwerp have been puzzled by 
a new species of vegetable wax, which has lately arrived in the Netherlands 
from Hatavia, to which place it was sent from Japan. Further than this, 
tlie source whence it was derived, was urfknown , Ijiit it was affirmed that it 
was a substance deposited by bees on certain trees in Japan. Tlie wax, in 
• the state in which it arrivea at Antwerp, was formed into cakes of different 
thickness,^each bearing*on its convex Vace the impression of the vase into 
which it had been fused. The colour velis that of common white wax; but it 
was less bard, less adhesive, and less kneadable, than that substancf; the 
odour was that of rank cerate. It mo!?i; resembled the w'ax produced by the 
cA)w'-tree. {Urticagalactodendrurn.) The result of experiments made on this 
substance, show'ed that its properties were not identical with those of any 
wax before known, and that it was capable of being used for making candles, 
— Bull, Univ, 

€ 

Elephant Sheleton. —Mr. Cross, the proprietor of the Exeter-change estab¬ 
lishment, has caused the bones of the enormous elephant, wbom it was found 
necessary to destroy some time ago, in consequence of his exhibiting symp¬ 
toms of madness, to be anatomically united ; and the skeleton, in an erect 
position, now occupies the den in which the animal resided during his life. 
The articulations are perfect, not a bone is aDsent. The head, which appears 
to have been pierced by many bullets, is 13 feet from the ground, the top of 
the back is 12 feet. The bones weighed 876 lbs,; the skin 17 cwt,; it is eight 
inches higher than the skeleton in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris.— Daily 
Papers, 

§3. Medical Science. 

Remedy against Poison through Ifie Blood. —A remedy against the effects 
of poison, in cases in which the virus acts through the blood, as in bites of 
venomous animals. &c, has been recently submitted to the ‘ Acad6mie des 
Sciences,’ by Dr. Verniere. The mode proposed proceeds on the simple 
principle that the filling of the veins will arrest the progress of absorption : 
and instead of confining the attemirf; at cure, as hitherto, to the mere re¬ 
moval of the poison from the suiface, seeks it In the vein^ itself and expels 
it from the system. This is effected by confining the absorption to the mem- 
her affected, or slackening its progress, by means of ligatures, until an injec¬ 
tion to repletion is made into the rest of the system ; then drawing tSe blood, 
by incision, from the poisoned part. The following experiments made 
by Dr. Yemiere, on a dog, will better explain this process. 
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After placing three grains of alcoholic extract of vomick nut in a wound 
made in the paw of a young dog, he placed a ligature above the shoulder 
joint of the poisoned member. He then injected slowly through the jugular 
vein, as much warm water as the anirhal could bear, without greatly siitter- 
ing ; he then opened, below the ligature, the vein of the poisoned member; 
and after having drawn some ounces of blood, iftjected them into the jugular 
vein of another dog. This dog died immediately^in violent convulsions. In 
the mean time, the wound of the fiijit dog having been carefully cleansed, a 
little blood was made to flow from if, and the animal was set at libbrty. He 
gave no signs of having been affecied by poison: eight days afftr, he was in 
perfect health, when he was sacrificed for other experiments. It is explained, 
that besides the effect of arresting fhe absorption of poison produced the 
filling the veins, another cause in this treatment had opposed the poisoning, 
which was this, that the current of the blood to the vein opened, flowing from 
the affected artery only, tlie poison was compelled to follow the course of the 
blood in the vein, and it was thus thrown out of Ihe liystem. 

The author of this invention, aware of tlie objection in practice to tlie evil 
of injecting water through the veins, imagined the local repletion of the 
poisoned part, and details experiments made by him to ascertain th(* effect 
of such partial treatment, which succeeded most satisfactorily.— Mmmirv 
read to the Academy^ as reported in Le Globe. 

Lithotomy .—Vincenzo di Kern, surgeon to athe Emperor of Aiislria^ 
in his work Die Stembeschwerden d^r Harnblase, &c. (of the diseases of 
the bladder and operations for the ^toue), Vienna,’1823, published with a 
view to enforce the advantages of the cystotomy mode of operating, asseiis, 
that 1^ had operated 334 times in litjjotomy, and with such success, that 31 
individuals only sunk under the operation.— Bibliotera Italiana. 

This exceeds considerably the average success in England, as slated ify 
Sir J ames Scarlett, on occasion of tlie late action lor libel, Cooper v. Wakley. 
The failures in England, he was instructed to say, were two in fifteen. It 
should be observed, however, that tiie interests of Sir dames's client retjuired 
that the failures should be rated as highly as possible. 

An official statement of the operations at the lioyal Amphitheatre at 
Naples, in the course of the year 1824, reports the number of failures as five 
in thirty-two. Operations on patients between the age of two and ten years, 
fourteen, one death ; between ten and Kventy ye.irs, eleven operations, one 
death; between twenty and thirty years, three operations, one death; lie- 
tween thirty and forty years, one operation, one death; between forty and 
fifty years, three operations, one death.— Giornale Med. Nap, 

BreedingLeeches. —^The Herr Mehrer of Maiilbronn, by turning his attention 
lo the care of leeches, has succeeded in introducing the breed of those ani¬ 
mals into Wurtemberg, and in producing them m such quantifies as to dis¬ 
pense with all importation from abroad. He received tlie agricultural prize 
of 20 ducats and a silver medal, as a i*feward for his efforts, at the last dis¬ 
tribution of the prizes for industry given by the King of Wurlemberg.— 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung. 

Properties of the Seeds of Jalap. —From the observations and experience of 
the Professor Lavinl, of Turin, it appe^s that the jalap plant, the Peruvian 
wonder (mirabili^ jalapa), besides rankii^ as an ornament^ flower, and 
yielding a purgative root, furnishes seeds from which, when dried and pow¬ 
dered, an amilaceous drug is obtained of the third of their original weigiil.— 
Calandatio Georgico of Turin, 

Evil consequences of Rocking Children .—It is doubtful whether fhe prac¬ 
tice of rocking infants, when often repeated, be not the origin oLmany of 
the diseases of children. When the human offspring first begins to make use 
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of its faculties* and to pve proof of its beinffae»sible to existence, even’should 
fms be done by infantine cries, is it right to stop those cries pr^ivent 

its paying that tribute to nature ? Thejpocking of the cradle brings on w6en 
only through the stupor it produces on the senses. Such a motion cahticn 
but offend the delicate fibres of the brain of an infant, Injure his digcsftidn, 
sour the milk from which it derives its nourishment, and' turn it into curds* 
^BibLItaL 

% 

The The following remarks on the plague are the fruits off the 

observations of an Italian Physician, who, during five years’ residence at 
Alexandria,Siad frequent opportunities or noticing the character of that pest, 
who was himself attacked with it in 1815, recovering after two months of 
violent suffering, which left scars ineffaceable, and a year of convalescence; 
during which time, having no fear of relapse, he visited the other sick without 
any prehension from contagion. 

1. The plague is indigenous in Egypt; but its manifestations are dependant 
on many causes, which, it appears, can combine only between the months 
of March and the end of Jvly. 

2. Contact is not of itself sufficient to communicate the plague: a certain 
predisposition is required, without which the pestilential virus does not operate. 

3. For the plague to propagate from one place to another, it is necessary 

that the virus be favoured by a certain atmospheijcal constitution, and by 
the combination of many circumstances, without which the virus cannot be 
developed. * 

4. Negroes, and new isomers, are rabre liable to contagion than the natives 
and persolis accustomed to the climateX' 

5. In certain years the plague attacks, in preference, children, wqnnded 
men, the timid, those who are disposec^to weakness, and in gener^ all indi¬ 
viduals who have experienced any recent change. In this case, those per¬ 
sons who observe rigorous quarantine are scarcely more secure than those 
who walk the streets, 

0, In other years the plagiie seizes in preference full grown persons, men 
robust, and of strong constitution ; but m this case tlA)se persons only who 
expose themselves arc the victims. In these years, persons engaged in the 
oil trade are less susceptible than those of other professions ; and the inha¬ 
bitants of the consul’s houses (oquelles) in quarantine run no risk at all. 

7. In the years in which the plagqe appears in an asthenic character, all 
aid of medicine is useless : all succour should be confined to assisting na¬ 
ture in its crisis. 

8. In the years when the character of the plague is sthenic, the most vio¬ 
lent depressiyes, administered in copious doses, but with prudence, in the 
first staue, which is generally very short, may produce the mos-t salutaiy effects. 

9. The plague is capable of attacking several times the same subject, but 
very seldom twice in one year, 

] 0. All the cacochymies may exist at the same time as the plague; but 
will not act at the same time.— Bids' Vnii), 

School of Surgery in Alexandria in Egypt —After many vain efforts, 
the perseverance of Mahmoud AH has at last succeeded in forming a sci^ol 
for surgery in Alexandria. As the professors, for the most part, tjnd^'tahd 
little or no Arabic, tlie expedient is resorted to of composing l^tares 
in the Italian or French language, fnd gettingi them frani^ted. The greitt 
"difficulty to be overcome, arose'from the oj^ositiOn of tMUlen^s, ^ 
gird the study of anatomy as a profanation of the l^owev^, 

much negotiation, Consented at least to give the itfEan* th^ opl^nivaiice, 
arid at this moment the study of anatomy is pursued with the sotrie freedoni 
iti Egypt os m ?5urope.- The pasha has fittel rip, the ttSf of the 
frssorft» hospital of Abu-Dscebel (Mdman ot -fee Mo^hi- 

tain^) and Mi the year just now part, a corifse of medtesdiic^^ 
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already given io it* In coiyunction with the study of aiedkiitie, m^botxm of 
instruction in the French toi^e has been instituted | and, ob the whole, 
gr^at expectations are entertained ,?with regard to the Oxviluatlon of^Eftrpt 
from this establishment. The numbtf of students in the motheal school iast 
year was twenty.five in the first dass 5 thirty-ei^t in tile s^ond; and 
eighty-three in the third class, according to me ifcgree df progress which 
they had already made. In the French tongue, thirty-three m the first 
class ; twenty^jtliree in the second; and forty-nve in the thii:d.-^Z>EW Aus^ 
land, 0 « 

§ 4. AcRicutTiftiE A^^D Rural Economy.® 

Co-operative system of Agriculture in Siberia ,—Great and not unsijpeess* 
ful efforts have been recently made to introduce a system of agdOultnre 
among the Cossacks to whom the defence of the Siberian frontier of the 
Russian empire is confided. These Cossacks, consisting Of ten regiments, 
are organised on the model of the Hulans of the p,rmy, and possess a vast 
extent of country, the produce of which is devoted to their maintenance in 
a state of military service. In their case, the*^ ancient custom among tne 
Cossacks, that each individual should provide his own necessaries and 
accoutrements, has yielded to the desire of uniformity in military habilimenti 
and array, lands therefore ^recultivated for the common benefit; the 
profits are divided into two parts ; the first is applied proportionally to the 
maintenance of each individual Cossack: the second forms a fund for the 
general wants of the army. The General commanding in chief the divfeon' 
has spared no pains to make this system popdiar with the ^tribes over 
which he presides: he has procured for them all the land capable of cultiva¬ 
tion 'And not hitherto submitted to t^e share, and has used aU possible means 
to improve the system of agriculture. His labours have not l)een in vain: smA 
the reports of the sowing and harvest of the country sent to the Society of Rural 
Economy at Moscow, prove the great advance that has been made. The 
Cossacks become every day more attached to a species of industiy, the ad¬ 
vantages of which are become obvious to them ; arid they feel pride at see¬ 
ing new establishments every year arising in their country. They possess 
already a cloth manufactory of fifty looms, in which machihesof the newest 
invention arc to be seen, and which is capable of supplying the stuff re¬ 
quired for the complete clothing of ten regiments.^— Bull, tfniv. 

Potatoes ,—On examining a thin slice of potaloe under the microscope, 
its structure will he beautifully seen. It will be found composed of different 
layers, of which the external one is often highly coloured, and contains a 
certain portion of a deleterious substance, which is found in most plants of 
the natural family to which the potatoe belongs. But the great mass of the 
tuber is composed of a substance occupying the pla<^, and posseting the 
structure, of the pith of a young branch. Under the microscope it i$ seen 
to be almost entirely composed of cells of irregular form and size, which 
are sometimes filled, and sometimes ^nlain conglomerations and olnsters 
of beautiful little oval grains. These little grains remain unchanged iu eold 
water, but when it is heated to about the degree that wax melts, they dis^ 
solve in it, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a larger space than 
it did* in the form of grains. When a potatoe is boiled then, each pf the 
almost ii^merable cells of which iti#c<^po»ed becomes a little vesm fiUi 
of je%, and if tjiere be not \ great quantity of starch in the cdls, it ihay be 
withotd Wsting them. But if the number 1 st their 

sise be v«y great, the cellular structure of the potato ia ruptured on ^ 
ddes b^ the esqiansiOu of the little masses of jeuy, apd.the ^pearanee of 
mealinesa is produced* Hence we see Uiat mealy p^hitoes are the mwt 
vahiia^ and v^axiness is an kdi«^on of of starch nulri^at 

JouTml of 
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Qualities of Starch is a most nutritious substarioe, and being 

tasteless, admits of being characterized by any flavour that is most palate- 
able. The starch which is found in som© tropical plants is indeed esteemed 
so valuable, that it is washed out of ^hem and brought into Europe as a 
delicacy; thus, Indian arrow-root is starch procured from the root of a plant 
which IS cultivated in the West Indies. Sago is obtained from the pith, or 
rather the central part of tnc stem, of several species of palm-tree; ta¬ 
pioca, from the root of a plant common in South America; and many others 
might be mentioned. Sago, however, is partially gelatinized by the degree 
of neat in which it is dried, and there seefa to be other differences in the 
qualities of the starch produced from different plants and in different cli¬ 
mate^ though they all agree in chemical oomposilion, and in being tasteless 
and highly nutritive.— Quar. Jom\ of Ag7'i, 

Cultwation of Cotton and Tobacco in the Country ' of the Don. —The 
cultivation of cotton ha^ been successfully introduced into the country of 
the Don by M. Krestschalilsky, a member of the Society of Rural Economy 
of Moscow at Paulousk, a -pillage situated on an eminence twelve versts 
from the sea of Azof, between Taganrog and Marinopol. The same agri¬ 
culturist has been active in introducing the culture of tobacco in the same 
district, and in tliis attempt also equal success has attended him.— Bull, 
Univ. * » 

t 'Difference between Tubers and i^eeds. —Whatever maybe tlie resemblance 
in the funcHons of tuber* of roots and seeds, there is, among others, this 
important aitterence, that a tuber, as for^instance a potato, produces an in¬ 
dividual resembling its parent in all its features in kmd and quality. i The 
tuber keeps up the i)ariic*ular variety fihicli produced it, and may be re- 
gsR'ded as a continuance of the individual; while the seed has a constant 
tendency to destroy all varieties, and to bring back the plant to the natural 
form and characters of the species. Thus, by planting a potato, we can 
predict with certainly the kind which wc shall dig from our fleld ; but by 
sowing the seeds, we could not foretell what particulal' variety they might 
happen to produce.—Qwar. Jour, of Agri. 

Payment in hind of Farming —The attention of the rural econo¬ 

mists of Germany has been much drawn of late to the system pursued and 
recommended by M. Albert, bailiff, in the Diitchy of Anhalt Coethen, of 
paying his farm labourers by a share of produce. The system of M. Albert, 
which is but a return to an ancient usage, is as follow.s. He enters into an 
agreement with his labourer, by which the latter engages for all the draught 
work, &c. to be done by horses, cattle, carts, &c. which are entrusted to him, 
and for which he is responsible. The men whom the contracting labourer 
calls to his assistance, to be at his own cost. For this he receives, 1st—the 
sixth part of the produce of grain and oleaginous plants; 2nd, provender for 
four cows ; 3rd, tour pigs of six months ; 4th, eiglit picked ewes ; and lastly, a 
piece of land adapted for the plantation of a certain quantity of potatoes, and 
another for cabbages and turnips. In the same manner M. Albert entrusts 
tlie whole manual labour of the farm to another countryman, who receives in 
return one eighth of the com threshed, and a piece of land for the cultivation 
of potatoes and flax. To provide^against the consequences to the labourer 
of bail harvest, a minimum is fixed, below whSch his remfineration cannot 
fail. This system has been applied by M. Albert, in several domains over 
which he has the supfrintendence. According to his statements, it has been 
attended with the most satisfactory results. Under the system befcre fol¬ 
lowed in the estates of Dombourg, e. g., the annual average expenses were 
1171 impprial crowns 10gr„ while the produce was 1071-10, making a loss of 
09-18 every year. After the adoption of the new system, the income rose 
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llie first year to 1350, In other farms, M. Albert repre$ents his expeniuent 
to have been attended with like success. 

The motjye which first led to the adoption of this syst^ was tbo eni- 
l)nrrassmentto Vfiieb agricultural operations were siibjeofm by the slate of 
the currency. As a remedy for a wan^of currency, the icioa’was boneeivecj 
of dispensing with a currency altogether. In this view M. Albeit was enr 
coumged, by observing that on an equal quantity of corn land tlie expenses 
of tlie peasant to those of the great landholders, ase in thet proportion of on6 
to four. This difference he calculated arose from the circumstances, first, of 
the peasant's putting his own hand ^thc work; second, from his requiring 
more labour from his men; third, from his maintaining them Jt a less ex¬ 
pense ; fourth, from his keeping fewer beasts of labour; and lastly, from the 
gi’eatercare he takes of his farming dtensils, and from his doing the required 
repairs himself. Hcnco the determination to put the labourers on the do¬ 
main of Dombouvg, on a footing analogous to that of small farmers, llui 
system of M. Albert has been combated liy his countrymen, both on priu- 
cijiles of theory and practice : with i-egard to tliela1ter,H]is facts, and the con¬ 
sequences deduced from them, have been both attacked, and the differGuce' 
in the produce of the farm al, Dornbourg has been attributed to the bad agri¬ 
cultural management to whieh it was i>revioasly subjected. In the mean 
time, the Society of Agriculture of Miihlstadt appointed a commission to 
inalce enquiries on the subject. Their report, wnicli corroliorates the im- 
])roved state of the farfti, %,n(l is in some respects favourable to the system, 
is in others adverse, and throws, a doubt on its genJ-nil practicability. A^i 
resource, however, against some embarrassraouts to jvhich agriculture has 
been exposed, it deserves considcratio<i.— Ball. Univ. * 

Vita^partfi of a Tree. —The inncrrq,ost layers of the bark, and the outei'- 
most layers of the wood, are the most vital parts of the stein of a tree, anil^ 
those on the healthy condition of wdiich the health of the wdiole plant most 
immediately depends. Hence many trees continue to exist for centuries when 
the central part is completely decayed, or even not present, so that the trunk 
is a hollow cylinder, soyietimes of most spacious dimensions.— Qaar. Jour, 
of A^ri. 

t 

Exhausting and Ameliorating Croj^s .—The causes which give to parti-* 
cular crops the character of being exhausting or ameliorating to the soih de¬ 
pend either on their being allowed to mature their seed, on their particular 
mode of culture which admits of the tillage ot the ground during their growth, 
and on their yielding manure. Wheat, liarley, oats, and rye, are conse¬ 
quently exhausting. Turnips, caiTots, parMiips, bed, cabbage, and rape, if 
cultivated for their leaves only, are ameliorating. In the case of the turnip, tiie 
mode of cultivation, and the quantity and quality of manure it produces, com¬ 
bine w'ith the other circumMance of its not being allowed to mature its seeds, 
1u render it one of the most ameliorating of all crops ; whereas if allowed to 
run to seed, it becomes one of the most exhausting. Potatoes and beans, 
although allowed to mature their seeds, A-e considered among the amelio¬ 
rating crops, because they admit of being cultivated at wide intervals, apd 
permit the ground to be tilled icompleteiy during their growth; Uiey also yield 
manure Clovers, if used for herbage, or cut early for food, are ameliofaUn^, 
If cultivated for their .seeds, exhausting.— Quar, Jour, of Agri. 

The Swedish Turnip.—Tlvs Swedish UirnS^ is more nutritious und hardy 
thau any of the conmion kinds of turnip, and is more liked by all animals. 
It remains sound and full ol'juice in spring, and even a%r it has pul Ibrth 
its flowering stems. It does not sutfer, in the like degree, from tJ)o.s<> 
wounds upon its surfuce, to which all turnips are subject, from birds and. 
other wild animals. This root is therefore a valuable and secure resource in 
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the lafler part of spring, when the common turnips may have decayed and 
when the grass is not yet in sufficient abundance for the feeding slock. It 
is given to iniloh cows, and does not taint milk in the same degree as the 
common turnip. It is excellently well ‘adapted, in its raw state, to the feed¬ 
ing of hogs. In the same state it relished by horses, and furnishes a 
wholesome and succulent food, to be used along with the drier substances 
which the working cattle cansurae in winter.—Q«ar, Jour, of Agrt, 

Fertflizifig Effect of Chlorine on Seeds for Sowing. —The employ¬ 
ment of- chlorine, or oxymuriatic acifl in preparing seeds for sowing, is 
recommended by Mr. R6mond/as capable of increasing the produce three and 
fourfold what it woxildbe in ordinary cultivation. The process is as follows. 
The grain to be first steeped for twelve hours in water from a river or 
fountain, never from a well; then to be added to tlie water sixteen or seven¬ 
teen drops of oxymuriatic acid for every quart; the whole to bo 
shaken together, in order that it may be well mixed. After six hours addi¬ 
tional soaking under exposure to the sun, and beneath a glass bell, or for 
want of such an instnunept, a frame of oiled paper, the seeds to be put into 
a cloth; then to be divided for the purpose of sowing, and mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of cinders, sand, or dry mould ; after this to be sown, and 
the w^ater in which they were soaked thrown over tlie ground which covers 
them. It is also recommended, when practicable, to water at intervals the 
plants with the acidulated water of oxymuriatic acid, iti the proportions of that 
u^ed in the steeping the Seeds, in order to keep up the activity of their vege¬ 
tation, and to favour the development of the plant.— Bull. IJniv, 

Difference in the Laics of Amma%"and Vegetable Life. —In the animnl 
kingdom, the circumstances which accelerate tlie growtli of the bo^v favour 
the reproductive system; the perioll of puberty is uniformly earlier in 
•‘domesticated than in wild animals, and in those W'hich aie fed i)lentifully, 
than in such as are scantily supplied with food. The reverse of this arrange¬ 
ment seems to prevail in the vegetable kingdom—the scantier the supply of 
nourishment, the earlier will a plant propagate its kind. Instances ol the 
operation of this law arc to be observed in the ♦I'act, that seeds which 
are new and fresh produce plants will) more luxuriant foliage, and less in¬ 
clined to run into flower and frul^; where luxuriance of leaf and great size 
are the objects aimed at in cultivation, the seeds used should be young ; the 
contrary when it is desired to havp good fruits, rather than straw, stein and 
leaves,— Quar. Jour, of Agri, 

Rule of the Quality of Saltpetre. —The goodness of saltpetre is measured 
by the angle at which light is refracted in passing through it. As the 
angle is less, the quality is belter. This angle varies very considerably. An 
angle of 5^^ is called par, and the variations from it arc made up by increas¬ 
ing or dirhinivshing, not the price, but the quantity; for every degree by 
which its angle of refraction exceeds 5, 1 per cent, in weiglit is allowed, and 

converso. The inferior sort cor^Jains common salt; it is tested at Apothe¬ 
caries’ Hall, and the several refractions denoting tlie quality are marked 
upon the bags,— Quar. Jour. ofAgri, 

The pai>er from which this extract is made recommends the use of salt¬ 
petre as manure, and gives several instances in which it has been s^o applied 
with great and repeated success, (^specially in the cultivation of grass. 

Abundance of Potatoes in ^Ireland. —In Wie spring ,of 1821, potatoes in 
Ireland were purchased at the rate of Is. 4d. for twenty-one pounds; tlie 
6ame quantity might have been purchased this year for one halfpenny. A 
similar overflow of the staple of popular subsistence is withoiK a parallel. 
• ^Quor. Jour, of Agri. 

Patmt Beceipi for Mr, Bernard Petra has obtained from the 
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Austrian government, a patent for five years, for a method of collectiiif:; 
mamife in a way “ to prevent the volatilization of jras. and, to improve it In 
such a depjee as to render it of six times the efficacy of otllfif ordinary dung- 
heaps." The following is Petre's Palfut Recipe, On an even and dry S]>6t 
in the farmyard, lay a first bed fifteen to twenty inches deep, consisfing of 
litter, straw, or leaves but little charged with excrement: with this may be 
mi5:ed marl, bones and all sorts of substances ^iseeptible of putrid fermen¬ 
tation ; fold horned cattle or sheep on the bed fto formed, for several suc- 
(^essive nights, then spread over it tp the height of one-fourth of gn inch of 
peat charged with sulphur, or aih lye, or" the one-eighth an incli of 
mere cinders ; then cover the whole with good mould or marl. On tliis bed 
form a second of the same depth as^he first, of the dung of different anipials; 
then lay on wood ashes, to the thickness of one-eighth of an inch; ora 
(juartcr of an inch of peat, charged \Yith sulphur, or of soap lye ; or half 
an inch of cinders of potash, or merely common salt. As the heap gi*ts dry, 
let it from time to time be watered. Lastly, cover it y,gaiu with a three iiudi 
Ix'd of slime or mud or marly soil, and finish with a bed of w'ood cinders. 
See. as before. Tiie simple cinders are the best for the piupose. When the 
mass is in high fermentation, and smokes, let it receive another covering of 
soil, of the deptJi of three or four inches. The heap should be boreil occa¬ 
sionally, to be assured that the fermentation proceeds duly, to replace the 
soil when it has sunk,..Itv moderate with water the fermentation where it is 
loo violent, and to give access to the air when it i^slow. Wlien the fermen¬ 
tation has ceased, the heap should lie thoroughly watered in order to previ^nt 
the ulterior effects of the decomjiositfon, and the volatilization of the gas. 
Finally, break up the heap, mix the'llemenls welltogidher, divide Ihein into 
smallt^ c|uadriingiilar vertical-sided heaps to be left to the action bf the air. 
As these dry, rake them or break thelli up, and scatter them in the form of 
dust at seed time.—[This may be a good manure, but it did not deserve a ])a.ienf, 
for it is no new discovery ; the method has long been in practice amongst 
tlie peasants of Baden, under a more simple form.]— Bull, UnU\ 

Cwmtqumcra of a y 'arm Sprmg ,—If in one l espcct a warm spring is 
desirable, in consequence of the grass crop affording the cattle eaily nou¬ 
rishment, yet, in othu's, considerable disadvan'ages are connected w'itli it: 
the worm creeps in on vogelables, and into orchards, con.suming thi* blos¬ 
soms, young cabbages, and even the leaves of the tree.s.— Quar, Jour, of 
AgvL 

Carp of Dropsy durwg Gpsiafion in the Uterus of the Cow .—^This dis¬ 
ease has appeared in the parish and neighbourhood of Beith, N. B., and 
proved very destructive. It consists of a siqierabundant quantity of water 
collected in tlie calf bed. It makes its appearance about the seventh or eiglitJi 
month of gestation, and accumulates imiil the rim of the cow's belly is rup¬ 
tured, producing inflammation, which very soon destroys the animal. I'hc 
following method of cure has been ])nictiscd with full success, on scvonlcca 
cows in two years, by Mr. Andrew*Wilson, resident of Beith. lie 
makes a small incision wdth a shaip knife through the skin, about four 
inches above the flank on the right side: he then thrusts an instrument 
(tlie trocar) through the rim and caJf-bed into tlio water, when he withdraws 
the stiletto, and the v\afer flows to the (juanlity of from thirty to forty gal¬ 
lons. He does not remove the whole dt’ ihi\ water ; and, in the course of 
seven or eight dayo, the cow picks calf, ana she docs as well for milking as 
any other cow which picks calf naturally. Cows in calf, of all ages, arc 
liable to this disease, and the oi)eration should be performed in the seventh 
or eighth ftionth of gestation.— Quar» Jour, of Agru 

Improvement of Land ,—Tlie annual rental of an estate in Yorkshire wajf, 
some time ago, only 1600L; it has since been raised to 7600/, Allowing 

C 2 fc, 
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1006/. for Ihe interest of the money spent in improvemenfs ^bout 20,600?.), 
and half the remainder for the change in the times, there win still remain a 
surplus income of 2500?. per annum to be ascribed solely to the improve¬ 
ment in cultivation and management.— Jour, of Agri, 

Transplantation of Cochineal to Java, —The success with which the cul¬ 
tivation of the nopal, and th^ breeding of the insect which produces cochi¬ 
neal, has been practised at Qadiz, and thence at Malta, is well known. A 
French apothecary is said to have made the experiment in Corsica, but on 
a veiy centined scale; and the King 07 the Netherlands, on information 
that the isle ef Java was well adapted fA* the cultivation of this important 
article of merchandise, determined on attempting the transplantation into 
that tcolony. As the exportation of tte trees and of the insect is pro¬ 
hibited by the laws of Spain, some management was required to acquire the 
means of forming this new establishment. The following were those re¬ 
sorted to. His majesty sent to Cadiz, and there maintained, for nearly two 
years, one of his subjerts, a very infeliigent person, who introduced himself, 
and by degrees got initiated^intothe garden of acclimatation oi the Economic 
Society, where the breeding of this importatit insect is carried on. He so well 
fulfilled his commission, for wliich the instructions, it is said, were drawn up 
by his royal master himself, that he succeeded in -procuring about one 
thousand nopals, all young and \ugorous„ besides a considerable quantity of 
insects; and moreover carried on his plans so ahlj'as to persuade the prin¬ 
cipal gardener of the garden of acclimatation to enter, for six years, into the 
* service of the King of the Nelherlarvis, and to go to Batavia. Between 
eight and ten thousand Spanish dollars jire said to have been the lure held out 
to him desert his post. In the service of the society he gained three 
shillings a day, paid in Spanish fasliig^n * A vessel of war was fent to 
^jring away the precious cargo, w'hich being furtively and safely shipped, the 
gardener and the insects were on their voyage to Batavia before the least 
suspicion of what was going on was entertained by the society.— Bull. Univ. 

Prolific Vegetation. —In the spring of 1823, in the farm of Mr. Shirreff 
of Mnngoswells, East Lothian, a \igorous wheat-plaifi, near the centre df a 
field, w'as marked out, which produced sixty-three ears, that yielded 2173 
grains. These were dibbled in the autumn of the same year ; the produce 
of the second and third seasons sown broadcast in the ordinary way, and 
the fourth harvest produced nearljt forty quarters of sound grain. In the 
spring of this year, Mr. Shhretf planted a fine purple-top Swedish turnip, 
that yielded (exclusive of the seeds picked by birds, and those lost in thresh¬ 
ing and cleaning the produce) 100,290 grains, a number capable of furnish¬ 
ing plants for upwards of five im])erial acres; One-tenih of an acre was sown 
with the produce, in the end of July, for a seed crop, pait of which it is in 
contemplation to sow for the same pinpose in July LS29. If the produce 
of the turnip in question had been carefully cultivated to the utmost extent, 
the third year's produce of s^eed would have more than supplied the demand 
of Great Britain for a season.— Quar, Jour, of Agri. 

White Hoofs in Horses, —Even in a wet soil and climate, white hoofs 
are more brittle and more liable to accident and lameness than black ones ; 
and, in the stony and more arid soils and climates, white hoofs do not stand 
nearly so well, and are much more liable to break and to contract than those 
of a dark colour; and, in point^f fact, horses having white legs and feet 
donot bring so much money as tliose of precisely the^same description 
WhSch have them not.— Quar, Jour, of Agrt. 

• IMpothidton of Turnips into Great Britain, —Until the befinning of 
the eighteenth century, this valuable root was cultivated among us only in 

• * Say half, at leist, in arrear. 
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gardens or other small spots for culinary purposes; but L<»*d Townshend, 
attending King*George I. in one of his excursions to Germany, in the qua¬ 
lity of secretary of state, observed the turnips cultivated in open and exten-^ 
sive fields, as fodder for cattle, and spreading fertility over lands naturally 
barren; and, on his return to England, he brought over with him some of 
the seed, and strongly recommended the practice which he had witnessed to 
tlie adoption of his own tenants, who occupied a soil similar topthat of 
Hanover. The ex]>eriiTient succeeded; the culitivation of field-turnips gra* 
dually spread over the whole county of Norfolk; and, in the course of time, 
it has made it sway into every oth^rdistvict of England,— Quarterly Review^ 

Enrichmg Properties of Water, —Water, even in the purest state in 
which it can be found, is an enricher. Spring-water uniformly produces the 
earliest bite, and calcareous springs the best grass. Water in whi^ flax 
has been steeped, and which the farmer is often puzzled to get rid of, without 
polluting the streams in Iiis neighbourhood, forms a superior substance foi; 
irrigating; but, in shoit, the more abundantly w.itQr is impregnated, cither 
from running through a track of rich soil, or from receiving the refuse of 
towns and manufactories, or even from being e?^osed to mixture with putrid 
substances (and so becoming putrid itself,) in ponds or in reservoirs, so 
much the more are its effects beneficial; and it lias been frequently re¬ 
marked, that no watering is so enriching as that which is given in summer 
floods.— Trwis. of the lUghhimi Society, 

Use of Lime on Land, —Besides extirpating*heath and coarse herbage,, 
and liringing up white clover, lime Ivas the iinmetjiate effect of sweetening 
pasture-grass. Cattle are fond oft grazing where it Inis been flsed, and it 
likewise jiredisposes the ground to receive the full benefit of animal 
dungVhich is dropped upon theni.-»-Tra/i^. of Highland Society, 

Shelter afforded to Land by Snow, —A coat of snow affords shelter ; 

(lie most superncial observer knows that-land, after being covered with 
snow, produces a better crop the following year, than if it hud been sub¬ 
jected to naked frosts. It will perhaps be argued, that snow may contain 
enriching matter as ■R ell as rain-water, and that its beneficial effects are 
atlribulable to that cause; but even when the ground is only partially co¬ 
vered, as in the case of stones turned up in trenching, and left on the sur¬ 
face during winter, the effect is the same, and can only be traced to the 
shelter winch these stones supply.— Tmns, of Highland Society, 

Use of the Boiler on Grass Landes. —In no branch of husbandry is the 
roller more an implement of utility than in the cultivation of grass. It 
renders the soil compact and solid ; it encourages the giowlh of the plants, 
by bringing the eaiih close to every part of the root; it assists in filling up 
and levelling any inequalities in the surface of the Held, thereby preventing 
surface water from remaining stagnant, and eradicating the grass from par¬ 
ticular spots; and it tends to hinder the drought from penetrating, which is 
an effect of the utmost importance, in fact, a grass-field cannot be too 
often rolled ; and it is not going too far to assert, that the application of the 
roller in autumn to prepaie the roots for resisting tlie winter frosts, and in 
spring to'firm tiiem after these frosts, every year while tlie field remains in 
grass,*will amply rej)ay the expense.—2Vaw^. of Highland Society, 

Mwure.—The importance of savinf t5|e urine of cattle, for the purpose 
of manure, has Justly been a favourite theme amongst the greatest agncul- 
turists, but in no way can it be turned to such advanta^, as by fitting 
earth t<L form a top-diessing for grass. Even when applied alone, and 
without any admixture, it improves grass to a high degree, and with little 
trouble, and at little expense, every farmer has the means of keeping up the 
fertility of his grass-lands, without robbing his other crops, • 
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The refhse of soap, or aoaper's ashes, and even soap-suds, or soc^ 
water, may be used to good account, as top dressing, as may lime-rubbisn 
of hina, and soot, although it be some time after the appiication of the 
latter before cattle will relish the grass; d)ut, in short, eveiy kind of earth 
and manure, applied to the surface of grass-land, is productive of beneficial 
efitects,—TVaw^. of Highland Society, 

B^¥ffemperatuTe for (7A?irni«g-.—The cream should be kept at a mode¬ 
rate temperature in the pro^ss of churning. From experiments reported in 
the Transactions of the Highland Socii^*ty, it appears that the degree of 
thermometric^il temperature afwhich butjer can be made, ranges from 45 
to 75 Fahrenheit. Experiments agree in showing that the most proper 
temperature lies between 50 and 05 ; the^greatest quantity of butter from a 
giveifquanUty of cream is obtained at GO; and the best quality at 55 in 
the chum, Just before butter comes: the heat rises four degieeg during the 
operation of churning. At higher heats the bulter comes quicker; but the 
quantity is dirainisiied,^ and tlie quality is very inferior. The temperature 
at which butler from cream can be obtained in the greatest quantity, and of 
the best quality, is 53i of cream, and 57i in the churn before butter 
comes. When the heat is below 00, it should be brought up to llie tempe- 
ralure required, by the assistance of hot water.—Tra/wacrtow^ of Highland 
Society, 

Goats of Thibet —The project of introducing thd breed of goats of Cash- 
^ mere into Germany has •’not 1)een very favourably entertained. One 
writer has pretended to show that tlie European goat, by a single cross, 
might be ln*qught to yield the precious prticle for which so mucli money is 
sent into ^Asia. Another argues against the Asiatic animal, on the ground 
that a single sheep of a good breed wi^l bring four times the profiri of a 
^lat of Thibet. And a third, M. Schmidt, rejects their introduction into 
Germany, because France has anticipated that coiinlry in the manufacture 
of the merchandise in which their down is used. M. Schmidt makes the 
following observations on Ihe fleece of these animals. Judging by their 
fleece, there are, he says, two sorts of goats, one w4»ch may be called the 
race of Angora, with hair long and pendant; the other, the goat of Thibet, 
with hair short and stiff. The former has no down : the latter, on the con¬ 
trary, is covered during winter with a down which is more abundant, and 
finer in those kept inUhe mountains. These two races, originally from 
Asia, have produced, by their mixture, aided liy the influence of climate, 
many varieties. On examining, with attention, the European goat, it will 
be found also that the long haired ones have no down; or, if they have any, 
it is in very small quantity along the vertebral column: while of tliose 
which have short hair, there are to be found some which have a down 
spread over ihe cntij^carcase. This down grows almost to Uie length of 
hair in the spring, then comes off, and appears on the surface, to which it 
gives a grey lint By the mixture of these breeds a bastard race is formed, 
which have more or less down ,* b^it it is observed that the offspring par¬ 
take more of the nature of the dam than of the sire. The two principal im¬ 
portations of the goats of Asia into Germany are those of Mr. Wallner of 
Geneva, who procured them directly from Thibet; and of M. Lowetihera, 
who received them from M. Terneaux, so that the former are goats of 
llubet, the latter Kirguises. The Emperor of Austria) the kings of Bava¬ 
ria and Wirtemberg, all the ArcRdukes, and some private individuals) have 

S rocured goats of the former importation. They have been introduc^ into 
axony by M. de Buest qnhis domain of TossMl.—Bw/f. Unii>^ 
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cultivation of tea is not general throughout the Chmese empire; 
the northern parts being too cold, end the south^ pahs too wf^otf 'The 
plMt is the growth of a particular region, situated between the thirtieth and 
thirty-third degrees of north latitude, called the tea-country, TOk-^mtfffhpifV* 
An-aov, &c. There are some plantations near Canton, but they are few, and 
those that do exist are of no great extent. The trees are planted fouf^or five 
feet asunder; they have a very stunted appearanie; and tney are not allowed 
to grow higher than is convenient ftr men, women, and children Ip pick the 
leaves. The gatherings take placd from one*to four times in jpeh year, ac¬ 
cording to the age of the plant. It is only the difference in the times of ga¬ 
thering, and manner of curing, which causes the distinction in appea^nce, 
oualities and value ; those which are gathered earliest in the ^rlng, make 
the strongest and most valuable tea, such as pekoe, souchong, &c.; the in¬ 
ferior, such as congou, bohea, are of the latest gatherings—green or hyson, 
can be made of any of the gatherings, by a different ipode of drying. Tlie first 
gathering of the leaves begins about the middle of April, and continues to the 
end of May; the second lasts from Midsummer the end of July; the third 
takes place during the months of August and September. When the leaves are 
gathered, they are put into wide shallow baskets, placed on shelves in the 
air, or wind, or mild sunshine, from morngig till noon; then, on a flat caef- 
iron pan, over a charcoaf stove, ten or twelve ounces of the leaves are thrown 
at a time, stirred quickly with a short hand broom twice or thrice, and then 
brushed off again into the baskets, ig which they are equally and carefully 
rubbed between men’s hands to rolLthera; after which, they again put 
into the pan in larger quantilies, over a slower fire, to be'dried a second 
time. • When fired enough, the tea gj laid on tables, to be drawnf or picked 
over, putting aside all the unsightly and imperfectly dried leaves, in onW 
that the sample may be more even and marketable. To make singlo 9gc 
hyson, the first two gatherings are chosen, and, as soon as picked from the 
trees, are put into the pan ; next rolled, and spread thin, to separate the 
leaves, which adherelo each other ; again well dried, spread, siftM, picked- 
and fired two or three times more (especially if it is damp weather), before it 
is in a marketable slate. 

The Chinese drink their tea without either milk or sugar; they .partake 
of it plentifully at their meals, and very frequently iu the course of the day, 
One mode of using it, amongst the higher ranks, is formed by grating into 
the cup balls made of the most valuable leaves, cemented together by some 
kind of tasteless gum.— Gardener's Magazine. 4 , 

Method of Pruning—Canker in Trees.—In pruning, cut off from every 
shoot two-thirds of its length ; the wood forms buds ^ the following year: 
as the tree gets crowded, or out of shape, lake off a whole bough or oranch 
with a saw. To cure cankering, take the trees up carefully, examine and 
prune both root and branch, and plant them again m similar fresh soil. 

The precaution of flagging, paving. $r gravelling, lest the roofs get into 
bad soil and canker, is useless, since trees will never |jo into bad soil, if they 
have plenty of good to go into, any more than cattle will go into bad pasture, 

if they have plenty of a better quality. ’ 

The'eause of theiJanker in trees is very similar to the cause of the scfirv^r 
in man ; it is either a defect of the blc»dpr blood-vessels ; in trees, It is 
generally the def^t of the latfer, as it is never the ascendin| which causes 
it, but always the descending sap which is obstructed in its passage to the 
root, A wet autumn causes a superabundance of sap^ in theieaves, which 
being foAed to return in an undigested state, the pores aye too contracted to 
admit it in a regular way, and it forces new channels in the bark ; the first 
frosty night converts such streams into ice, and they become what Mr, Forsyth 
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calls “ small dots as if made with the point of a pin.'* Midsummer pruning 
is a good preventive. • 

If a tree throws out one or two very luxuriant shoots, while the others arc 
quite weakly; it may be concluded, thatiit has thrown out one or two extra¬ 
ordinary luxuriant roots the preceding season: the rambler may be some¬ 
times found by digging under the tree; if not, tlie tree should be dug up, and 
it will be surely found.— Gaidener's Magazine. " • 

Improcemml in. Goosebm'ies*~~~Tl\Q heaviest gooseberries known iifty 
years ago, seldom exceeded 10 dwls. ; ip the neighbomhood of Manchester, 
the j^oor people by contintied t^xperienco and perseverance, in raising new 
sorts, with an tlie disadvantages aitending'their situation in life, ha\e brougtit 
the fruit to from 10 to upwards of 30 dw^jS.— Ga/'drner'f! Magazine, 

Culture of Potatoe-s, —Thlc*k ]>lantin,g in potatoes, any more tlian in frees, 
is not the way to ])rocure the greatest quantum of fruit on a certain surface. 
The following is the mode of culture recommended by Mr- C. Hale Jeasop, 
nurseryman, of Oliellewhani. Doiible-dig tlie ground, and, without ma¬ 
nuring, plant, the potatoc'S \Y!’nIe, two feet apart eacli way. AVlien the plants 
rise, hoc and diaw the eiirlli up to tlicm, rnouUUug entirely round each 
plant, by which mode all have room to swell and bring their tubers to per¬ 
fection. The soil is not much exliausted by this priictice, and the potatoes 
are easily got at so r.s to movild them ui),.even in their last stage of growth. 
?^ext pick oil* the blossoms, a practice which lias been proved to add to tlie 
produce one ton per acri', • 

Potatoes in;iy be planted whoreveu plantations of trees for limber arc 
made, asMho spaces lieUvceu thetrecf. can be ])roIitably used wilhout de¬ 
triment to them ; and from the way the ])otatoes are moulded rouml, what¬ 
ever rain falls in a diy summer is y^uicldy conve) ed to tlie lOotsW the 
ly^wly-planted trees, as it runs down the lull of cartli containing the po¬ 
tatoes.— Gardenn''s Alasazirte, 


IJorticaltuml Varieties in. Pam.—A society, under the title of La So- 
fit'de d’Agronomie Pratique, has lately been formed in Paris, in opp^isition 
to the Societe dTIorticulture. It proposes to einblaee all the sciences 
which have relation to aLmcnlfure and hortieiiHiire ; it w-ill jiublish a jour¬ 
nal entively consecraled to subjects which contribute to the ]nogress of cul¬ 
ture ; its members will idso give public and gratuitous courses of lectures on 
botany and vegetable physiology applied to horticulture, and on all the 
branches of the natural sciences uhicii bear relation to agriculture.— Qav~ 
demfs Magazine. 

Coinparatire Education af Gardeners in France and England. —With 
regard to books on agriculture and horticulture, those published in Paris 
are much more scientific than those puhlislied in I.oiidon. There arc not, 
perhaps, luiif a dozen practical gardeners in Great l.ritain, who, strictly 
speaking, can be called scientific men: but there are several times that 
number in Irance, wlio liave gone y^rough a complete course of instruction, 
theoretical and practical, inuler the late M. Tliouin, at the Jardin des 
Plantes ; who luiderstand and apply the Jussieuean system of botany, and 
reason on the operations of pruning and culture, in accordance with the 
cuirent princiidcs ot vegetable physiology and cliemistiy. But all Ilia other 
gardeners are in the lowest stale of ignorance; whereas, in Great Britain, 
10,UU0 gardeners may easily htf found who cindcrsland botany, who are 
general readers, ami who are in fact exceedingly w'ell infoiJtied men on every 
subject. In Irance there seems no gradation from the highly cultivated and 
inteliectual pioh ssuts, authors, and members of societies, of the nx'tropolis, 

»1 ^ in comparison with England, miser¬ 

ably fed, mass of country population.— Gardener s Magazine* 
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Road-6ide Planiatiom of Fimt Tirm.—The road between Strasburf? and 
Munich (lh» latter city being in altitude the second in Europe), forms an 
ascending winding avenue of fruit trees, 250 miles in length. The greater 
number of these trees ' are uiiffiiafted cherries, which succeed in the poor¬ 
est soil, and in the most elevated aaid cold situations, better than any other 
fruit tree; their timber is valued by the cabinet-maker, and from their fruit 
.is (lislilled kirschwasscr, a spirit of esteeme^ flavour, and in great demand. 
The kind of fruit tree next in number in this avenue is the apple, grafted ; 
its fruit is used for making cider ; and it is 'also cut into slices and dried, 
for putting into soups in winter.* The renjaining sorts are the walnut, pear, 
and the plum. In the neighboilrhood of tlie towns, these a^^mies liave lieen 
planted a good many years ; but in many places where the situation is ele¬ 
vated and the soil poor, it is only within the last three or four year^that the 
practice of planting cherry trees has been adopted.— Gardmer's Magazine, 


Ornammtal Churchyards. — Nothing could be easier than to render 
every oounlry cliiuchyaid in Britain an arboretum and herbaceous ground, 
witli all the trees and plants named, jirovided th? clergyman would give up 
his right to the grass, whieb \vith all w'eeck must be destroyed, and the 
giave-diggor would I>e content to atupiire a very little knowledge of gardt'n- 
ing. By laying a burying-ground out in beds of two graves in width, or 
about sixteen feet, as at Nancy, planting the trees along the walks, and the 
rows ot hcihiie.ooiis plants across the b^ds, and parallel to and lietween the 
graves, the thing is done.— Gardenefs Magazpie. 

Aifar of Roses, — Ghazeepon celelirated throughout India, for ific 
beauty and extent of its rose gaijlens ; the rose fields occupy many luindred 
acres ; the roses are cultivated tor distillation, and for makinij attar. The 
prJte of a j-;ieve, or two lbs. wei^it (a large quart,) of the best nose-wafer, 
is eight linas, or a .shilling. The attar is obtained after the rosc-wa^r is 
made, by setting it out during tlic night, until suniisc, in large ojiun vessels 
exposed to the air, and tlien skimming off the essential oil which floats on 
the top. To produce one rupee's weight of attar, 200,000 well-grown loses 
are required. Tlig juice, even on the spot, is extravagantly dear, a rupee’.s 
weight being sold at the bazaar (where it is often adulterated with sandal¬ 
wood oil) tor 80 5, 7'., and at the English warehouse for 100 5. r., or 10/. 
sterling. Mr. Melville, who made some for himself, said he calculated that 
the rent of the land, and price of utensils^ really cost him 5/, for the above 
quantity,— Bishop Hebtr's Narratir^* 


§ G. Domestic Economy. 

Preservation of Ap]>les, —Apples to be preserved should he laid on 
shelves ; the fruit should be gathered before itds fiilly ripe: m'ifiier ajrples 
nor turnips will keep, nor have a good flavour if allowed fo grow to (heir 
full size. The be.st ])lace for keeping apjiles is like tlie best place for keep¬ 
ing flic, &c,, viz., a good cellar.— G(;^d. Mag. 

Tender Meat. —The surest and most conv enient way of rendering meat or 
poultiy speedily tender, is to tvrap it in a cloth to pre.servc it from dirt, and 
expose it the preceding evening 1o a gentle and constant heat, such as the 
hearth of a fire-jdace.— Jour, des Conn. Usuedles. 

To heep Egas.—W had*been long ^ce averred that eggs would kecj) 
pcjfectly well 4or ten months in lime water. A still more effectual way of 
preserving them has been tried : it is that of depositing them in a weak 
solut#n of hydrochlorate of chalk (tliiriy grains of salt to a pound of water), 
the liquid always aliove the eggs, and to stand in a cool situation. So 
treated they have been kept for a whole year, preserving all their Iresh- 
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ness. It has been sup:j^sted, that the sulphate of iron would have the same 
effect.— R^ertoriumfiir die Pharmacies 

New Method of Stopping Wine-Boitlee, —Tie a piece of bladder or 
parchment over the mouth of the bottle instead of using cork: the wine, says 
an amateur of ^eat experience, will acquire in a few weeks all the Qualities 
of age, which it would require years to give it on the old system.—Jowr. 
de Paris, ' 

Eggs throughout the Year, —Few poultry yards can vie with that of 
Captain Durai, of New York, w^jo has tak^n extraordinary pains with his 
breeds. With s view to their improvement ?he has even visited China, and 
collected races from all countries. The followinsr are given as the results of 
his experience. With regard to fowls he is (Convinced that the cross breeds 
issuing from the English race, and the great sort of Malacca, are the best to 
breed from. As the winter at New York is rigorous, he finds it necessary, 
in order to have eggs all the year round, to heat the p'oultry roosts';—this 
he effects by means of sluam. The kind of artificial incubation thus pro¬ 
duced he has found very advaplageous in the case of ducks and geese, but 
less so with fowls than the natural process. In the chambers appropriated 
to the ducks and geese, basins of water must be placed, into which the ends 
of the steam tubes are introduced ;—this water so warmed is very con¬ 
ducive to the thriving of ducklings Jipd goslings. In order to make the hens 
lay throughout the winter, it is recommended to mix With their food pounded 
oyster or other shells, and slate also pounded. The lime contained in the 
oyster-shell contributes to the formation pf the shell, and the slate heightens 
the flavour of the meal of the egg,— Bull, pniv. 


Loss of IKHght hy Cooking in Butchers" Meat ,— , 

•' lb. oz. 

• 4 lbs. of beef during boiling, lose - - - 1 0 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, roasting, lose - - - 1 5 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, baking, lose - - - 1 3 

Ditto, of muttbn during boiling, lose - - - 0 14 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, roasting, lose - - • - 1 G 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, baking lose - - - 1 4 


— Jour, des ConM Usuclles. 

The degree in which \lie meat is cooked—for ])oiling and roasting in 
France, and the same processes in England, as we all know, differ most widely 
—would most materially affect these results. The quality of the meat also, 
and length of time occupied in arriving at the same degree, would have their 
share in the operation. 

Peas and Beaiis 7'oasiedfor Food. —In Spain, Sicily, and the southern parts 
of Italy, these seeds, and even those of lint, are roasted, constantly kept in 
the sho])S, and found in the markets in this state, and much esteemed by way 
of dessert among those of little fortune, particularly women and children. 
To prepare them, a large panful of sand is put upon the fire, info which, 
when the sand is heated, the peas or beans are thrown, and mixed well 
with it. After they have been equally roasted, without burning, in this way, 
the sand is separated from them by a sieve, and in a dry place they may be 
kept in this slate for any length of time.— Bull, Univ. . 

4 

J 7. MKCHANICA^i. AND UsEFUL ArtS. 

Speed of American Steam-boats. —The greatest speed to whwh the English 
steam-boats have attained, furnished with the best engines of Bolton and 
Watt, does not exceed nine miles an hour. We are not able to say how 
rapidly American steam boats have been propelled through the water, but 
we are quitp sure that they have much exceeded this rate. The distance 
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from Cindnnati to Louisville is one hundred and fifty miles. The steam-boat 
America left the former place a few minutes after six p. m. and reached the 
latter a/ew minutes before four the next morning, and stopped twice to take 
in wood. Without excluding the time thus lost, this boat must have run at 
a rate exceeding fifteen miles an hour. Tlie river was at this time neither 
high nor low, but in what the pilots call good boatable condiiiont running 
most probably between four and five miles anjiour. This was the first trip 
this boat ever made, her engine was new, an^ a part only of its power was 
applied.’ We speak of this boat in preference to others, simply from per¬ 
sonal knowledge, and by no me^s as being the swiftest on tfie Western 
wafers. We have no doubt slieJmight have been driven through still water 
twelve miles an hour with perfect ease. An intelligent and oljservant gen¬ 
tleman informed iis, lliat from point to point, by measurement flfly-fonr 
miles, the Car of Commerce had run in three hours. He had himself 
observed the time of starting and of stopping. The captain of the boat 
conld wHh difficulty ho persuaded that he had made such speed, the boat 
being reputed, though good, not first rate. The distance from New Orleans 
to Nalctiez is three hundred and twenty miles by water. Boats havi* re¬ 
peatedly ascended against the rapid current from city to city in forty-two 
hours, nearly eight miles an hour. Tlie precise distance from Louisville to 
New Orleans v\'e do not know. It is^generaily computed at fifteen htindred 
miles. The shortest passage do\jm, whicii we recollect to have seen noticed, 
was four days and a hfllf, including stops, of which there are generally two 
in twenty-four hours, occupying an hour each* at least. This will give an 
average of fifteen miles and nearly»one sixth of a mile to an hour. Tlio 
passage up, we believe, has been^made in eight *days and thirteen hours. 
This will give an average of very nearly eight miles an hour; and uniting 
fhe^peod up and dowm, w'e shall find tliat these boats musi have beim 
propelled through the water over eleven miles, on an average. Tlie dis¬ 
tance from New York to Pi'ovidenco liy water is one hundred and ninety-six 
miles ; from Providence to Boston by land, forty miles. New York paiiers 
were lately received in Boston ri^ Providence, in twenty*two hours. Tlie 
time occujned hy t^e land carnage, delay at the boat, &c. could not have 
becMi less than six hours, leaving sixteen liours for the steam-boat passage, 
which will thus average twelve miles and a quarter per hour. In all these 
cases we have our doubts as to the actual distance these boats w'ould have 
run, through still water, unaided or unimpeded by wind. It is well known 
in the last instance, that the time^f tide on leaving New York, and a 
favouring or opposing wind, will vary the passage a number of hours. Tlie 
passages on the Mississippi would seem to afford a fairer criterion for judg¬ 
ment, and so they do. But they are hy no moans a perfect test, as all will 
allow, who are acquainted with the Mississippi, It may seem paradoxical, 
but it is true, that the shortest passages from New Orleans to Natchez and 
Louisville, are made when the current is strongest, that is, when the river is 
highest. Tiie reason is, that then there are eddies setting up the river, for 
miles occasionally, and also that thaje is many a ‘ cul-off,' which at this 
time admits the largest boats, but which, when the river is low, is impas¬ 
sable. All this tends to render us doubtful what is the actual distance our 
steam boats accomplish through the water in a given time We tliiuk the 
passages between New York and Albany solve this problem much more 
satisfactorily tharf those in any oihtjf part of our country. Till the last 
season, the boats on the western wafer# excelled them. We presume they 
are now on a jAr. From New York to Albany by land, it is, we think, one 
hundred and fifty-three miles, varying but little from the distance I)y the 
river; gcall the latter one hundred and fifty miles. This passage was made 
repeatedly, in the summer of 18*27, within twelve hours, both up and down; 
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and once, we believe, in eleven hours and a half, including the delay inci¬ 
dent (o hmdin'T ^jassengers. This will give a speed of thirteen miles [»er 
hour, without allowing anything for loss of time. We have seen no reason 
to believe that any sleani-boiit has fairl 3 ^gone through the water at a rate 
be 3 ^ond this. Tlie average hourly ruri, in the shortest passages betw'een 
New York and Liverpool, will vary from eight to nine miles, as the dis¬ 
tance is c-ompuied from three,thousand to thirty-five luindred miles. The 
most experienced capiairis lyive informed us. that they have never been 
able * to get out of the best ship’ more than twelve or twelve and a half 
knots an lifmr .—North American Revwtf.^^ 


New Melhoh of smsiojiiitg Timber ,—The seasoning of timber has hitherto 
been eliecled by evapoialing the sap, or Jluid matter, by the action of the 
warmth and air of the atmosphere, screening the timber, at tlie same time, 
from th'i direct aeiioii of the sun, which, by drying it too rapidly, occasions 
twisting and renting. The time occupied is from thicc to five years. Mr, 
Laugton, of Jeiniyn-strccf, has discovered a method of seasoning limber, 
by removing part of the*atniosphciic pressure, and applying aitificial heal. 
IVir.Tredgokl, the eminent engineer, has given it as his opinion, that this 


new process will elleel its ohjeel most comidetely in as many weeks as (he 
conmion piocess requiies years, at afeexpense«not exceeding 10s. per load, 
willi the advanliige or setting fiee at least half the capital reejuired by the 
common method ; “ of rendering il unnced.-jsiiry to Eipoil irgood ship, by the 
use of wood full of its iiatiirai sap ; and the still greater advantage of rendcr- 
<iig the living tiec available either for defoiiee, convenience, or common use, 
in a few weiiks alter being' felled, and in a state in which it may b«4rustecl 
with safety; while, by llie usual method, five years is not more Ilian is 
necessary, to be equally free of lisk from shi inking and decay.” A dfsco- 
verv so spoken ol by such a man as Mt. TredgoUI, is lilcely to lead to the 
nn^t i:npoitant consetpienct'S in every department of earjjentry. One result 
w'ili probably be 1l^ disappearance of the dry rot.— Gardeiur^s Maguzinc, 


i^anative Ilorse-Brn&h .—A pamphlid published at Paris by a M. Goetz, 
recommends a suhshtute of his invention for the twist,of straw coipmoiily 
used in dressing horses. The bru^h, which the inventor dignifies with the 
title of brosse hygu'nique, is an imitation of the kaffah, or bj^ush of tlie 
Arabs. It is composed of a tissue of horse-hair, enfolding a |)ad of the 
same •material, backed by thin iion plates, and covered with varnished 
leather. It is, moreover, furnished ^villi a strap ucioss the width oftlie 
back as an ordinary brush. The web which coveis the pad, wiiich is equally 
flexible and strong, it is averred, pencil ales tlie hair and to the hide of the 
animal iielter than any other instrument, and removes all foreign substances, 
however minute. The size is the same as that of the usual horse-brush; 
covers an equal portion of the surface at a tune ; clears out all the cavities 
in passing over them, and on this account accelerates the process of dressing, 
—Bull Univ, 


Chinese Types .—The moveable ChiTiest? types hitherto employed by Euro¬ 
peans have, we lielievc, been generally engraved. We hear that the Rev, 
Mr. ])yer, an English missionary to the Chinese, contemplates casting them 
in the billowing manner:—Have the characters wanted first cut on wood: 
then take a fac simile of the engraved block on clay. l,tpon the clay cast 
the type-metal: then saw the clujva«*ers and dress them to their proper 
size. We see various objections to this mode, bit hope he vvill overcome all 
the difficulties, so as to make Chinese types tolerably cheap ,—Canton 
Register, 

Comparison of PFax and Talloxv Lights .—On a comparative experiment 
on the burning of candles of the same length and of the same weight, com- 
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posed of-the following substances, viz, 1. the wax of Japan, lately brous:ht 
to Antwerp; 2. white ])pes’-wa\ ; 3. tallow; 4. a composition of Iwo-tinnls 
wax of Japan and one-tliinl of tallow ; r>. a composition of three^fourths of 
the same wax and one-fourth of hees'-wax, it was found on cxtmjruishing 
the candles, when reduced to about A fourth of their lengtli, that the remains 
of tho^e made of wax of Japan, of tallow, and of the compositions of wax 
afnd tallow, were of the same length; tiiat thg hees'-waxcandle was dimi¬ 
nished two-ninths loss than those before-moiitipncd ; and that tiie candle, in 
the formation of which two waxes were united, was of intermediate length. 
In this experiment the flame of tjft tallow candle was far more l>fil!ianl than 
that of tiu! others, which, amotig themselves, were cqual«in vividness of 
light, excepting always that into the composition of wliich there entered a 
portion of tallow, which was ncx^ although at a wide int erval, to thg tallow 
candle.— Bull. Univ, 


Steam Navigation heiireen France and America .—“ It is calculated to 
excite admiration for the genius of nlan and of Ips dominion over the elc* 
ments," says the Phare dii Havre, “ lo think that two vessels setting out 
together from the other side of the Atlantic fbr our shores, somelinics not 
meeting again until the completion of the voynge,—on other occasions meet¬ 
ing but only to separate,—yA arrive fliSfarly at the same hour, ceitamly wiliim 
a day or two. of eacli other, atkr a vojiiage of not more than twenty-live, 
twenty, and even fighti^n days, fn the port touliicli they were holli bound,” 
These reflections fire oceasioued by the arrival, on the same day, in the poii 
of tlie Havre, of two steam packt'ts^trom New 'Wnk. Of these th > (7iarle* 
superb new steamer, had made the voy:i^ge for the tlr.'il film*. It is 
represented as a magnificent vcssifl of 150 tons Imvden, and surpassing in 
strength and elegance all that hijfi till then Ijeen seen at the Havre. The 
plan and fitting up of the accommodations for the passengers aie the ol)jects 
of astonishment to its French visitors. 


Improvement m Church Belh .— Herr Ebeibacl^'Stntlganl, king's 
mechanic, ut the hist di'^fubution of prizes of industry^ottered by the king of 
Wiitenlluirg, received the mechanic's prize’’of tdity ducats and a silver 
medal, for Ins invention of steel longues to tower bells. The inqn'ovemoni 
effected cdfisi.sls in a more extended range gi\en to tlie agreeable sound, and 
the longer diuation of the hsIA.—AUgemcine Literalur Zeitung, 


Te7n2}oring of Steel by Mercury Altmui, in a recent memoir, (h’tails 
experiments liy which lie became convinced that the tempering ot steel by 
mercury is liie only method by wliich the metul can be preserved from oxi¬ 
dation. —Jahrbnchcr drr pohjt. Insf. in If ten. 


The Admiralty Buildings at St. Petorshing .—The admiralty of St, ]\dcrs- 
burg was founded by Peter the Ga'cat. The first vessel that ever came off 
the stocks Iheie was a brig, of llie design of that enterprising monarch, 
launched in 1705. In 1712 was lannthed the Ptdiowa, the first lifty gun- 
ship. Under the reign of the Empress Catherine the edifice founded by 
Peter was removed, and a s'.one one erected in its place: since llmttime 
the building has undergone various changes, and at length an entire new 
edifice, for which Jhe navid service of Hussuiis indebted to the vigilance of 
the late Jilmperer Alexander, has hem j^ccted, on an enlarged scale, on the 
site of the fonu'*r building.* 

The fa^-ade il composed of three divisions, or a centre and two wings. 
In the centre of the middle dlvisiqp is an archway, which serves for tlie 
princi^l entrance. On cacli side, on pedestals of granite, is a group of 
gigantic figures, representing Marine Nymphs, bearing a celestial spl^ere. 
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Abov^ the arch is a seulptrired bas-relief, and over the bas-refief stand the 
four statues of Achilles, Ajax, Pyrrhus, and Alexander the GTreat, Thence 
commences a tower, the lower part of which is formed by twenty-eight co¬ 
lumns of the Ionic order, having the appearance of a gallery. Above the 
columns, on a cornice, are twenty-eight sculptured figures of Poudqjsk 
stone. Upwards from this cornice the tower assumes the form of a efrcular 
column, ending in a cupola, or/iamentcd with three clock dials. Above is i 
lantern, in which are placed^ the signals to indicate the elevation of the 
waters of the Neva*. Thence commences the spire covered with sheets of 
iron gilt. At the summit is a ship ten fee^feigh, below which is a crown and 
an apple of thr«e feet and a half in diametef. 

New^Bndge over the Ticino. —Among^ the grand works commenced 
under the auspices of Napoleon, for tlie convenience and ornament of the 
Cisalpine departments of his empire, one of the most important was tlie 
bridge projected over the Ticino at Poffalora, the point where that river 
cuts the line of communitalion between Milan and Turin. This noble w^ork 
has been terminated at the .k^int expense of the Austrian and Sardinian 
governments, and was opened for public accommodation at tlie beginning 
of 1828. 

The Ticino, which carries off the wateVs of the T^ago Maggiore, or more pro¬ 
perly speaking, of a basin, the receptacle of the w^Jers oi three thousand 
square miles of Alpine district, flows through a wide and deep valley nearly 
fifty miles in length, with the rapid fall of 566 feet, from the little town 
of Sesto, on the borders o.f the lake, to \he Po, The swellings of the river 
sometimes Ase 12 feet above the usuali'evel, and cover the country to a 
width from*.1000 to 4000 feet. Until the undertaking, of which we^are 
speaking, was completed, the only bridge*over the Ticino was that at Pavia, 
three miles above the junction with the Po, built, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, the most enterprising 
prince of his day. "^The rest of the course of the river, although traversed 
by several very ancient roads, presented only inconvenient and dangerous 
ferries, often impracticable. For the service of the read from Turin to 
Milan, however, as the principal point of communication, a floating bridge 
was provided, consisting of from twenty to thirty, or even more boats, ac¬ 
cording to the width of the river in ti;e part where it was moored. 

The new stone bridge it situated on the borders of the territory of Boffa- 
lora, a little below the bridge of bc/kts, twenty-two miles above that of 
Pavia, and conveniently enough at about the middle point of the course 
of the Ticino. It is a fine level construction of massive blocks of granite. 
The length from abutment to abutment is 997 feci 4 inches, divided mto 
eleven arches each 7S feet 9 inches in span, separated by ten strong piers, 
13 feet 1 inch thick. The arches are circular, with a rise of a sixth of the 
chord, and with a radius of 65 feet 9 inches. The width of the bridge is 
32 feet 9 inches, with parapets 1 foot 7 inches in thickness ; flie serviceable 
wddlh being 29 feel 6 inches, distributed as follows :-r-Two foot-pavements, 
eachj«S feet 11 inches wide, and raised above the carriage way 5J inches: 
two gutters 1 foot 3 inches wide: a carriage way 20 feet 11 inches, fur¬ 
nished with two double wheel lines of granite. 


• This custom was commenced in the tjmeCaf Catherine II., on occasion of the dreadful 
inundation of the lOih Sept, 1777. It was then ordereu, that, in fulyre, under similar 
c'Ceumstances, discharges of cannon from the admiralty should announce to the inhabi¬ 
tants the approach of danger; and that from the tower in the centre flags should be 
bobted during the day , and lights hung during the night, a precaution by whitn many 
liv?a have since, especially on the 7th Nov. 1824, been saved, ^ 
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At the entranceg to the bridge are two reotftogular platforme, 65 feet 
7 inches long*and 57 feet 6 inches wide, under whidi passes an archway 6 
feet C inches wide, and 10 feet 10 inches high, for the convenience of those 
employed in the navigation of the stream. There are besides, at each side, 
two ample flights of steps 7 feet 2iinches in width, as a direct communica¬ 
tion from the plane of the bridge to the banks of the river. It is proposed 
to erect on the platform, frontier houses for*the purposes of the police and 
customs of the respective states. 

The piers havebuliresses 8 feet 1 inch high, measured from the upper step 
of the foundation to the springhfg of the arch: these foundatiems go to the 
d^th of 10 feet 2 inches under ftie buttresses, and acquire by means of set^ 
offs, a width of base of 22 feet 11 inches. The foundations of the abutments 
are constructed, in like manner,‘with set-offs, all of them on an ample moss 
of piling driven to a level, and to 12 feet into the bed of the river. 

The piers are furnished on both sides with cul-waters, formed by two 
equal segments which rise 6 feet 6 inches above the springing including a 
capping moulded and weathered, of 1 foot 3 inches in height. Over llirse 
rise pilasters projecting from the front of tljp bridge 2 feet 7 inches, and 
having a breadth of 12 J’eet 5 inches. The crowning cornice returns round 
these pilasters, and the parapets rise to a line with them, and also project 2 
feet 7 inches from the face of the arches. 

Over the abutmeuls there ar^ at eaeliicorner of the bridge two grand pe¬ 
destals, in width, measured transversely with respect to the bridge, IG foot; 
and in length 12 feet 5 inches, being the sara‘6 as the breadth of the pilav 
ters in front of the bridge. On th» inner side, tjie face of these pedestals 
ranges with the slight projection j)f the pilasters. The cornice* is continued 
on a perfect level, at the height of 3 feel 3 inches above the un4erside of the 
aren at the key-stone. It has a|)rojection of 1 foot 3 inches, and a height 
of I foot 11 inches, and consists of abacus, ovolo, and fdlet. It stops ailhe 
abutments, after passing round the pedestals, and is succeeded by a plain 
band along the walls of the platform. ^ 

The parapet is quite plajn ; its height on the out^de, above the cornice, 
is 4 t^t, and withiii, above the footway is 3 feet 9 inches. Above the piers 
it is i)roken on the inner side by a protection of 5 inches, in width 12 feet 
5 inches corresponding with the pilasters on the exterior. These pilasters, 
both on the inner and outer side, as well as the pedestals at the corner of 
the bridge, have as a finish a raised blocking Course, in height 4 indies, 
with a pyramidal weathering, other 4 Inches high. 

Tile thickness of the arches at the key-stone is 3 feet 3 inches. Each arch 
consists of fitty-five arch stones, thus presenting a superficies of massive 
granite blocks of equal thickness, marked by that number of joint lines at 
equal di.stancefi. 

The level of the edifice, with respect to the river, is such that the sjiringing 
is only sulijecl to be covered 2 feet in the greatest swells, even when these 
rise to the full increase of 12 feet'above the ordinary level. The engineers, 
under whose direction this work executed, were the Signor Gianelli 
on the pai’t of the Austrian government, and the Signor Stefano Molchione 
on that of the King of Sardinia. The work had already risen under the 
former government to the height of 3 feet 3 inches above the springing. The 
des^is were furnished by l^elchione and the inspector of engineers, Carlo 
Parea; and have been executed, v^th some slight vai iations, as originally 
projected. The bridge i:i built,, withl-espeet to the internal construciion, 
of pebble stoiJhs fi om the river; but the exterior, as before stated, presents 
a face of granite blocks so excellently worked, that the whole appears 
a soli# mass: the joints of which ire so close as not to admit the intro¬ 
duction of a single hair. The nature of the soil presented many di^cul-' 
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1ie$, the greatest of which arose from the copious springs in the bed of the 
riv^, 

. an ornamental construction the bridge is highly commended^ not less 
from the fineness of its execution t)ian for the simplicity and grandeur of the 
general effect. is 

The expenses of the erection are stated as follows:— 

Italian livres ♦. 

Cost of the works executed between 1809 and J813, comprising 


the foundations, the butmenfs, and the piers, to 3 feet 3^ inches 
above theespringings of the arch . 2,009,019 

The materials brought to the spot previous fo tlie suspension on 
the change of government, and afterwards used - - 200,000 

Expense of completing the work, exclusive.of those materials - 800,000 

Embankments ----- 270,000 


Total expense of the work - - 3,279,019 


Improvement in Steam *Navigation. —In the early part of the month, an 
interesting series of experiments was made in the river, near Woolwich, on 
an invention of Lieut. Andrew Skeene, R.N., (one of the companions of 
Captain Ross and Captain Parry, in their north-west voyages,) for the im¬ 
provement of steam navigation, by getting rid of the effects of the back 
water; or, in other words, the losfi of power whiclv is occasioned by the 
wheel on its return, when it js at a certain speed, nr when it is immersed 
below a certain dejith, having to lift a large proportion of water. The jilan 
tried in this instance was that of feallierintJMhe paddles, wliich were fixed , to a 
new description of wheel, dillering from t^ic common paddle-wheels in al¬ 
lowing each paddle so to move on an axle placed in the centre, as to play 
freely between the arms and the peripher5 of the wheel, between which it 
(the^jaddle) is restrained by shoulders or projecting portions of it. The 
result of the trial was, to the extent it was made, very favourable, showing 
an increase of speed of two and a half minutes per mile. These paddles, it 
is stated, would have the advantage of working best when immersed one- 
third of the wheel in water, which would necessarily reduce the size of the 
paddle-boxes, and consequently the resistance of the vessel to tlio wind. 
They are likewise capable of being removed or applied as occasion requires, 
enabling the vessel to take advantage of fair winds when at sea on long 
voyages; and they may also be applied in the interior of a vessel for the 
purpose of war. They are applicable lor fhe purpose of canal navigation, 
as tiiey possess the advantage of agitating tlie water much less than tlie old 
paddles, not passing it olF in the same degree to the shore on each side, but 
causing it to expand chiefly in the wake of the vessel.— Daily Papers, 


§ 8. Fine Arts. 

Coloured Engravings. —^The Biblioteca Italiana, in’ a recent number, 
speaks in high terms of the snccess of'fhe engraver, Stanislaus Stucchi, in 
giving the ett'ect of oil painting. In copying portraits of Saint Ambrose and 
Saint Charles (Borromeo), executed alter old pictures by the painter Gio¬ 
vanni Poch, the illusion produced by the engraver is represented as so 
great, as to deceive experienced eyes, and even, it is said, to have made the 
painter himself hesitate in pronounchg^Vhich wa?? the print, and which his 
origin^ picture.(!) The effect of imitation of the strokes, as of bold and free 

S aiotCT, by the use of a brush by the engraver, is commended as especially 
appy. ^ 

* Twenty-four to the pound sterling. 
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Inq)^emmi^ in the Process qf Lit/iograph'!/. —Lithography was invctM 
by asinger of the theatre of Munich, named Senefelder, but,oft ^9 dis¬ 
covery, was too rude to admit the idea of the fine effects of it mui bteti 

proved capable. The art was firft brought to France by Geik^ Lome!,* 
who had' obseived it in Grermany, while on militaiy sariee thex4, in IMd, 
and who had himself executed lithographic designs, at Passau and Brunnau. 
lie exhibited his specimens to several scientific men and persona attached to 
the arts, among whom were M. Denon, M. Laudon, M. Gelet da LaumOnL 
and M. Molard, the elder: but w|.r occupied the minds of all pimi at that 
period; and the invention lay* neglected*until M. Engelman of Munipti 
founded his lithographic establishments in Paris in 1814. ifte foUowii^ im¬ 
provements have been recently jpublished, by M. Chevalller, a cheniut, of 
note, and M. Langlum6, an exp&ienced lithographer in the practic? of the 
art, in the three important heads ; first, the acidulation of the stone; second, 
the means of obliteration; and third, the retouch. 

The new preparation for acidulation is composed of hydrochlorate of lime, 
obtained by means of the complete saturation of hydrochloric acid, by the 
powder of white marble. When the dissoluticm is complete, and it has been 
sufficiently filtered, gum arable as white as possible, and well purged of all 
foreign matter, is dissolved in it. The proportions are as follows—a kilo¬ 
gramme and a half of hydrochloric acid, the quantity of powder of white 
marble, sufficient for liie saturation, an(f367 grammes (12 ounces) of gum 
arable. To this composition, filtered and liippid, are adde^ 92 grammea 
(3 ounces) of pure hydrochloric acid; the whole to be bottled and oorkedt 
In use, the surface of the stone is*acidiilated, b)* being passed over With a 
brush of badger hair dipped in thlk mixture. The advantages of the proceu 
of ^idulation thus performed, are found to be, that the shades, be they 
feeble or strong, come out equally well; that the stones remain constantly 
moist by virtue of the liquescent salt which they imbibe; and, far morfelm- 
portant than either of these, that the liquid will remove from the stone the 
spots nr stains which it is ofien impossible to avoid making, while drawing, 
and which appear on the impressions. The spots disappear on the appUoa- 
'tiun of the saline acAd liquor. 

The second recipe, that for obliteration, consists in passing over the parts 
which it Is sought to efface, with a sponge steeped in a liquid, composed Of 
a demi kilogramme of caustic (potasse il la chaux^, dissolved in three titoes 
its weight of water; the stone being afterwards washed with water, the 
design disappears without the slightest alteration having been suffer^ by 
the stone. By this process, the whole or any part of the design may be 
removed, without the least effect on the stone. 

Third, in respect to the retouch, the most difficult of all the operations of 
lithography, of which no satisfactory means had been before applied, the 
following process is recommended. Two grammes (37 grains) of caustic 
(potasse a lachauxjj to be dissolved in 125 grammes (4 ounces) of pure 
water. This alcaline liquor poured over the drawing, cleared of the gum 
which covers it, and remaining on thA drawing for a space of from one lo 
five minutes, is sufficient to qualify the drawing on stone, for receiviog 
afresh the lithographic pen,— Bull, Uhiv, 


mUhia s Foreign Paintings. subjects of the principal works, the 
fruits of Mr. 'VVillftes visit to Italy and Spain, we understand to beas follow; 


fruits of Mr. Willrie s visit to Italy and Spain, we understand to beaa follow; 

Italian,—** The washing«the Feet me male Pilgrims to Rome, in the 
Anno Santo, by the Cardinals"—ten or twelve figures. “ The imme ofltee 
performed for the female Pilgrims, on the same oOcasiOn^ by the noble 
Ladiei%of Rome"—^four or five figures. “ The Pifferari, or Neapolitan 

* lo the same, or early in the following year, rude spechnens of the art were 
Introduced into this country. ^ 

Journal of Facts. J> 
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Bagpipers, playing to the Image of the Virgin and Child at Christmas;* 
" TniB Confession." 

The Spanish pieces are of a loftier character. “ The Maid of Saragossa: " 
the Spanish heroine is applying the match to a piece of ordnance, while the 
wheels of its carriage are held by General Palafox and a monk. " Consul¬ 
tation between Guerillas and Monks." “ Guerilla taking leave of a Monk." 
** Wounded Guerilla." ' 

An opportunity of seeing the Italian pieces, we believe, will be afforded 
the public at the approaching Exhibition the British Galleiy. The paint¬ 
ings on Spanish subjects are to be reserveu*^for some future occasion. 

French and FjngHsh Memhera of the Bavarian Academy of ArU\ —On 
the last birth and name day of the King of Bavaria, the 25th August, the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Munich elected three honorary members 
from Germany, France, and England, viz. Doctor Sulpiiius Boisseree, of 
Munich, in compliment to his history of German art, deduced from th§ se¬ 
pulchral monuments; the Baron Gerard, president of the French Academy 
of Fine Arts at Paris, for his \xell known productions in history and portrait 
painting; and Mr. Robert Cockerell, architect, of London, as a homage to his 
reputation as an architect, and as discoverer of several ancient monuments ; 
more especially of the Kgiua marbles, and the Reliefs of Pliigalia.— Allge^ 
meine Literatur Zeitung, * „ 

I 

- 9. Antiquities. 

*• 

The City'of Aphrodisias {Phrygia). —the centre of Aphrodisias, now 
Guera, is to^he seen the temple of Venus, of the Ionic order, the greater part 
still existing. On the left are the theatre rind the stadium. There is alJo an 
Ionic portico of the greatest elegance. Cupids hold the garlands on the en¬ 
tablature of the portico. The interior frieze of the temple, some fragments of 
which are in good preservation, are enriched with sculptures representing 
the Loves hunting every species of animal, and attest that this is really the 
city of Aphrodite (Venus.) The Greek inscriptions scattered about heighten 
the interest inspired by the ruins.— Lahorde^s Address to the Academic des 
Inscriptions^ 

The Pimjgian Hierajiolis .— At the site of the ancient Hierapolis (in 
Phrygia), celebrated by the ancients for its mineral springs, is still to be found 
the mephitic Cavern noticed by Strabo, into whicli the birds fell in asphixia. 
The ruins of the temple of Apollo still exist, and there is also a vast number 
of magniticent Xomb^,^Labordc's Address. 

Antiquities of Ancient Bardis. —The city of Sardis, now called Sart, stands 
on on elevation overlooking the plain of Hermus : the walls of the ancient 
city are to be seen on both sides of the Paotolus, an insignificant stream 
whose waters, even in the time of Strabo, no longer aboumled in particles of 
gold. Two Ionic columns, supportinggrand entablature, are all the remains 
of the tempi# of Cybele. The capitals of the columns are extremely elegant; 
the volutes are adorned with small palms ; the shafts rise from the ground to 
only half their height; but from the diameter it appears that the columns 
must have been fifty feet in heiglit. On the slope of the opposite hill are to 
be seen a theatre and a stadium. Jhij? celebrated city is no longer inhabited. 
Some tents of poverty-stricken Urachi are alone to be seen on the banks of 
the Paclolus. And from the summit of the rock of Croesu^, no monuments 
are to be seen in the qountry below, except the tombs of the Kings of Lydia. 
These consist of immense mounds of earth, and are to the number Lf 50.— 
That of Alyartes, which Herodotus describes as one of the most imposing mo- 
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nuraents whieh ho had seen, the Pyramids, and which was ercfcled by 
the couitesaaoiof Sandis, is distinguishable from the rest.— Laborde's Addt^eii . 

Bohiati iWefee.—On the journey between Nice and the Lake Sabanja 
(the ancient Sophon), is to be seen, a Roman monument of vast dimensions: 
this consists of a bridge of six arches with a triumphal arch at its entrance, 
and at the opposite end a kind of repetition*of the arch on the side of thA 
mountain, and opened at both sides tor the passage of a Roman road.—ia- 
borders Address. ^ , 

Unknown Eoman City. —At die distance of ten leagues s(juth-east of Cu- 
tahia, one of the highest points of Asia Minor, is an ancient Roman city 
unvisitcd by modern travellers, and of which, even the ancient Itineraries 
make no mention. Its principal edifices consist of a large theatre, a stadium, 
several groups of columns in good preservation, but of no great height, an 
Ionic temide of the most elegant architecture with columns fluted, and of a 
single block of marble thirty feet in height: these support an entablature 
very much enriched and in exquisite taste. Propj an inscription in the pediment 
it appears that this terfiple was restored in the time of Adrian, and dedicated 
to Apollo. The site is watered by a small stream which passes over a 
Roman bridge, in excellent preservation, as is the vault, also Roman, to 
which it leads.— Luborde's Addr^/ss. ♦ 

Papyt'us- and CoiuH at Borne. —Among the r<?cent arrivals of curiosilies of 
antiquity at Rome, are a great rol),of papyrus in Egyptian and Greek, of 
tlie lime of Ptolemy Pliiladelphi^, in tlie possession of Silvt^ltcr (7uido ; 
eight rolls of Papyrus, of which tnree are hieroglyphic, three SjLcerdotal or 
Sacned, one Demotic, and one Gjeek, the property of Demetrius Papan- 
(Iriopoli, with several gold coins, and ^mong the rest, one of Pylsamei^a, 
King of Paphlagonia.— Beck's Repertorium, 

Discovery of Etruscan Vases. —The Florentine gallery has lieen lately 
enriched by the addition of .TOO of the most beautiful and elegant Etruscan 
vases, discovered infi sepulclnal vault, casually entered by an inhabitant of 
Florence, on his farm in the neighbourhood. The Grand Duke purchased 
the treasure.— Beck's Bq). 

Opening of a Mummy. —On opening and unfoldiftg a mummy in the collec¬ 
tion of M. Passalaequa, at Pans, it %?as ascertained by a roll of papyrus 
found within, interpreted by Champollion, tliat the mummy was .1000 years 
old, and that the body was that of the daughter of a guardian of the small 
Temple of Isis, at Thebes. The pupil of the eye was artificial, and of glass. 


Interpretation of Hieroglyphics .—The following are the two systems of 
interpretation of Egyjifian hieroglypiiics, adopted respectively by Professor 
Seyfarth, of Berlin, and M, Champollion the younger, of Pans. That they 
cannot both be right is obvious, and Oie more each is susceptible of plau¬ 
sible arguments in its favour, the greater, unfortunately, is the Probability 
that both are wrong:— 

Seyfarth's System. ChampoUion's System, 

1. The Egyptiai^ inscriptions are A. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
generally Aij*HAHETicAL, the demo- generally symbolical. 

tic ones more especially. * 

2. The basis ff .digyptian writing 2. The basis of a JEg^tian 

is an hieroglTOhic alphabet of 25 cha- writing is a total of about 850 mero- 


racters,#as Plutarch and Eusebius 
assert, of which characters three are 
of the invention of the Priests of Isis, 
22 of Phoenician origin. 


glyphwfeigns, each of vvhicii, when 
not used symbolically, gives the 
sound of the name whicl^ it is in* 
tended to indicate. 


D2 
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3. Ordinarily several signs mark 
only one word. 

4. Several signs often signify only 
one LETTER. 

5. Sometimes the same signs, mark 

two or more Letters. f 


6. The language of the hierogly¬ 
phic inscriptioifs is the ancient Cop¬ 
tic. 


3. Generally every sign expresses 
either a word or an idea. 

4. Two or more signs always re- 
present the same number of sounds, 

5. The same sign can never ex¬ 
press any other sound tlian that with 
which the sound of the name which 
it is to represent, commences. 

hj, The language of the hierogly- 
phie inscriptions is modern Coptic. 


§ 10. General Literature and Education. 

Public Libraries of According to official documents, the public 

libraries at Paris, and the number of their contents, are as follows:—The 
B'ibliothequc dii Roi contams ‘500.000 printed books, 100,000 MSS., 
120,000 medals, and 1,500,000 copper-plate engravings ; the Bibliothuque 
de Monsieur, 170,000 books, (iOboMSS; the library of Sainte G6nevieve 
110,000 hooks, 2000 MSS; the,library du Magasin 93,000 books, 4000 
MSS.; the llibliothcque de la Ville 42^000 booKs; the library of the 
Institute, 70,000 books; ' the' Cabinet du Hoi, 50,000 l)Ooks. The 
'library of the Couv de Casaafton, 3p,000 books; that of the School of 
Medicine, 30,000 boo^; that of' the Chamber of Deputies, 30,000; that 
of the College Louis of the Hotel des Inv^ides 

25,000; thk of the Pblyt^Sie^ :»&hool, 24,000; that of the TriburjUl de 
Pi^miAre Instance, 2OiOJ0ik -8t.[Splpice has a library of 17,000 books; 
the Minister for Foreign- 15,000; the Hotd of the Minister of 

Marine, of 12,000; the Office of Archives of the kingdom, 10,000 ; the 
Chamber of Peers, 10,000; the Home Office, 10,000; the Map Depot, 
10,000; the Prefecture of Police, 8000 ; the Office of Ministre de Jus¬ 
tice, 8000 ; the Central Artilleiy Depot, 6000 ; the Iscjiool of Music and 
Declamation, 5000 ; School of Bridges and Roads, 4000 ; the office of the 
War Minister, 4000; the Museum, 3000; The Royal Printing-office, 
3000 ; the Observatory, ^000 ; the Office of the Minister of Mariip, 1500, 
the Hospital of the Quinze Vingtsf 1300 ; the Foreign Missions, J200 ; 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries, number unknown; the Order of Avocats, 
number unknown. 

Moscow Perio<Ucals,—Smco the beginning of the year, three new periodi- 
xsal publications have ai>pearedin Moscow, each twice a month : the Atenci, 
by Parioff, devoted to scientific literature and biography; the Kuskei, 
Zretd, the Spectator, by Kalaidowich, for history, antiquities, and general 
literature; and the Noraische Bulletin, Northern Bulletin.— Ailg.Lit. Zeit. 

Sismondi has sent to the press his fourth contri¬ 
bution history of “Prancf, forming the 10th, llth, and 12lh volumes 

of the work. He is at present occupied on a new edition of hU Lite¬ 

rature du Midi da rEai*ope.— TJnterhaltung. 

Esimaiion of.the WaverleyNof^el^in De/morA,"—Much as Walter Scott 
is everywhere, in no country of the globe is the enthusiasm w him 
oarriad to so high a pitch, as' in Denmark, A single nuuibtf of the Copen- 
haa^m-Journal contains the ^ifouncement of three different frapelations of 
one of Ilia works ; and ajfl^sor of theology has even gone soVar as tp 
recommend to his pupilarthe study of the mveriey Novels, as the surest 
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way of attaining that knowledge of mankind, so indispensable in Miniatera 
of the Gospek— Bl'dtfxir Lit, (inter. 

Translation of the Sagns.~^The last number of the 60ih volnme of the 
Collection of Northern Sagas, •published at Copenhagen by the Arna- 
maynish Society, contains a translktion in Latin oi the * Luxd^aSaga,*fui 
historical, biogruphiial work of 400 pages, of the thirteenth centuiy, on the 
tontests of the Irish and Scotch towards •the close fo the tenth centni^. 
The translator is the librarian Thorleifs Gudmundsun Repp.— fur 
Lit, Unter. 

Teutonic Dictinnarij,-~rA graid etymological Danish Diction^ by 
is announced as highly important to all languages partaking of the Tedthtt^, 
and is said to be nearly completed.—It is not confined to the Go^ic, bnt 
comprises the Slave and Tartar dialects, the Sanscrit, and the ancient Per¬ 
sian.— Blatter fur Lit, Unter, 

Geography of Edrist the ilfoor.—A complete manuscript of Edrist's geo¬ 
graphy has been lately found in the Rqyal Library at Paria,, XJiitilthis 
discovery, a fragment only of the giegt gengraphicgl work ^of fhW 
was known. The original is five tmes the size of this fr^ntent,, 'Xhi* 
celebrated work was written by Edrist in Almeria, where he was bpWi in 
the 734th year of the Hegira, or 1345 of the Christian era. A tranAhjttiOn 
is preparing in Paris* by JauBert. Tffe original consists of 260 sheets of 
rude Moorish writing.— Blatter f'^-r Lit. Unter* 

Oriental Manuscripts. —No collection ih Iplurope in quantity and value of 
Oriental manuscripts, at all equa^f the BibliW^ue du Hoi at Paris. Since 
J 739, when the last catalogue was prirt|gd* Ihe number has beep mwe than 
doubled. A new catalogue is pneparife^ with Bo^9, by Silvestre de fiacy, 
and promises on that account to firsf authority on matters gioh" 

nected with Oriental Literature. - f 

Arabic Manuscripts ,—The Asiatic museum of St. Petersburg has pur¬ 
chased the valuably colleclion of manuscripts of M, Housseau, the French 
Consul at Bagdad* The following scarce historical works are amongst its 
contents; Ahmed Makkari’s work on Spain and the Moors; Seherif* 
nameh History of the Kurds, from 1596 ; Ibn-Khaldun’s Historical Prole- 
gnomsna. first part very scarce in Europe; Dschauhery’s Dictionary of 
bic (Cairo 1253) complete; Tibew*iihi's Arabic Grammar and Saality’s 
Tikhel-loghut. Besides these, among the works in poetry axe Abu-Temma- 
san’s Divan, Dschawidani's Philosophical works, and others on medicine, 
natural history, and mathematics.— Blatter fur Lit, Unter* 

Chinese Literature, —Tlie Russian Chief Missionary, J. Pitachowinski, 
who, since the year 1801, has presided over the Russian mission in Pekin, is 
returned thence, after a fourteen years’ sojourn, not only with the acquisi¬ 
tion of a thorough and much desired knowledge of the Chinese and Man- 
dschu literature, and the language*and manners of the Chinese, but with 
.the possession of a richer treasure in rare manuscripts than member of 
the Russian mission since its establishment in 1714- Of the tp^scrlpta in 
his j)ossession, the most worthy of notice are Triop-Ten, Chinese ^apnals, 
8 vols., hitherto only known in part; a Geography of (Thina with niapi, 2 
vo^s., Historv of Thibe^ and TaligOig, 1 vol., exce^n^T scarce^ De¬ 
scription of Tuib^, 1 vol.; Zungaria and the. Lesser Bukharis, WO years 
BlC. Descripticn of Peking with plans; Hydraulic wenrksop the Great 
Canal Sf Chins;' Mogul (S)de of Iswei,, Chinese aand Rusaian Bicr 
tiona^, 6 vote. ; JSistoiy of of Tdd^iua under the 
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four first Kings: Sin Schon, attributed to Confucius; System of the 
World; Description of Mogul 200 years before Christ, &c/— 

Lit. Unter. 

§ 11 . Naval AND Military Economy. 

» 

Spanish Amy ,—The King is the supreme head of the Spanish array, con¬ 
veying his orders through the Minister of War. The Iitfant Don Carlos, fhq 
brother of the King, has the rtlle of Generalissimo, but this is merely ho¬ 
norary. The list contains ten Captains General, but there are in reality only 
six—the Intgnl Fr. de Paula, another brotfier of the King, the Infant Don 
Gabriel, his nephew, the Duke* of Wclliilgton, and Viscount Beresford, 
being ad honores. The senior of the others is General Caslanos. Of seventy- 
seven Lieutenants-General, of whom the senior is of the creation of 1802/ 
twenty only served in that rank in the war of independence. The troops of 
the household consist of six squadrons of Body Guards, of 100 to cacli 
squadron, and a company of Halbardiers, Of the Body Guards, four squad¬ 
rons are Spanish and two J^oreign. The foreign squadron, called the Saxons, in 
honour of the Queen, is composed chiefly of French and Italians, and of veiy 
few Germans. The privates hTive, all, the rank of Sub-heutenant in the line. 
The officers rank one step above those of the same title in the line. The 
Royal Guards are on the same footing as those of France ; they consist of two 
divisions of infantry, one of cavajry, and three comiiames of artillery, of 
which one of liorse-artillery. The whole amount of the Guard is 15,000 in¬ 
fantry and 3000 cavalry, Ibmay he observed of Spam as of France, that 
\fi proportion as the line diminishes, the guards increase. In 1808, v\'hen the 
Spanish army reckoned 143,000 men, there were scarcely 8000 ot the Guard. 

The pay for officers is much below wha? it is in h'rance : that of the com¬ 
mon soldier fs about the same as the Frenj;h. In Spain, it is much in an<^ar, 
botl^for officers and privates, and a regiment is relatively well off, if, in the 
course of the year, it can touch seven or eight months pay. Hence the offi¬ 
cers are in a condition of pitiable wretchedness, and the soldiers continually 
in a state of desertion and mutiny. 

The infantry of the line consists of ten regiments of thyee battalions, seven 
of light infantry of two battalions ; one regiment stationed at Ceuta, where 
the refuse of the army is sent en discipline; and one regiment of Swiss called 
Wimpfen, which is a mere skeleton—the whole amounting nominally to less 
than 40,000 men; but inti fact, iu)t having at prt'sent two-lliirds of their 
strength. The militia consists of forty two regiments of one biittalion of 
eight companies. These, which form beyond contradiction, the t'dite of the 
Spanish army, are kept lumied and et^uipiTcd ; but except the staff, receive 
no pay, unless when in actual service. The cavalry of the line consists of 
thirteen regiments of four squadrons of two companies of sixty men ; but 
they are far from being complete ; taken together they do not amount to 
above 250 men per regiment, all wretchedly mounted. 

The artillery is divided into two branches, scientific and practical. The 
former consists of 422 officers ; the latjer has 04 officers. The troops con-- 
sist of six battalions of foot artillery, lour companies of horse artillery, and 
five companies of workmen, five battalions of tram and three brigades and fif¬ 
teen companies fixed in garrison. The regiments of artillery are very feeble, 
not having two-thirds of their effective strength. 

The engineers consist of a corps of officers 138 in number, and a jegiment 
of sappers of two battalions of eig^it Companies, i. e. five of sappers, one 
of miners, and one of pontonniers. ^ 

There are, moreover, 53 companies of veterans and other troops. Besides 
this force in Continental Spain^ there are in America twenty battalions, five 
squadrons, fourteen companies of foot artillery, three of horse artillery, and 
two bf workmen, with a proportion of officers, and besides five directors, ten 
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colonels, and a due quantity of inferior officers of engineers. The army is 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, or drawing in case of insufficiency. The 
length of service is eight years for the first engagement, and four and two 
for the following: these give right to an increase of pay. 

Previous to the war of indopendepcc, no one could arrive at the rank of 
officer, without having served as cadet; and every cadet was required to 
jjrove his nobility. Since the return of Ferdinand, such proofs are no longer 
required. Ihe third part of the sub-lieuteuancies are now given to the ser¬ 
geants ; the otlier two-tliirds to youths from life military college of Segovia, 
who have passed a satisfactory exfiminatioi^ Above the rank of,sub-lieute- 
nant, promotion goes by seniority Tiie general officers are the choice of 
tlie King. Such is the letter of the law, but it is far from being observed.— 
The rank and military recompense arc the object of pillage. The general 
uniform of all the standing army and militia, is dark blue ground with dis¬ 
tinctions of facings. The six first regiments of light infantry have dark green. 
The arms are m the most miseral3le state possible, and are composiul of the 
refuse articles of the ditferent nations of Europe,who have fought in tUo 
Peninsula, during the seven years war of indejjendence.— Bull. Univ. 

French Army. —^The French effective army, for 1829, is estimated at 
232,367, comiiosed as follows:—Gendarmerie, 14,070; Royal Guard, of 
wliicli 1.0,364 infantry, and 0444 cavalry, 21,808 ; infantry of the line, of 
which 120,500 Frenchf and 78‘J(" Swiss, ^128,3‘JG ; cavalry, of wliicli 32,300 
of the line, 38,800 ; artillery, 17,677 ; engineess, 4885 ; military equipage, 
725 ; and lastly, the stationary conip|inies, 6006. The totiU number of officers* 
including general officers, corporals, and brigadiers, 68,518, leaying, for pri¬ 
vates, 163,849. The expense of fliis army is estimated at 16y,373,490f. for 
Ihe^ay and maintenance; 1,230^350 expenses of recruiting end courts- 
martial ; and for expenses of centra] administration, 22,028,000f., making a 

total of 192,f)3I,840f.— Vniv. • 

• 

Dmmh Nnry, —The Royal Navy of Denmark now consists of three 
vessels of the line of 84, 66, and 58 guns ; of six frigates, of which three of 
46, and three of 36'f;uns; of four corvettes of 20 guns ; two brigs, and two 
schooners; of 77 gun boats; and one steam-vessel; besides one line of 
battle ship and one corvette on the stocks.— Journal des Debais. 

Spamah Marine. —The Spanish marine, which ki 1808, reckoned 42 ships 
of the line, 30 frigates, and 160 veisels of lesser bulk, in all 232 sail, has 
now in being not more than six ^ail of the line, from 10 to 12 frigates, and 
94 vessels of smaller size, with about a dozen frigates, corvettes, and others 
of inferior class, on the stocks. There is no longer more than one naval de¬ 
partment, that of Cadiz: those of Ferrol and Carlhagena, as well as that of 
the Havannah, were suppressed in 1825, The navy is under the command 
of a Director-General. The administration and the treasure, is eiitriisfed to 
a junta of General Direction, composed of seven members, exclusive of the 
President, who is the Direct or-Genejal. In each of the arsenals of Cadiz, 
Ferrol, and Carlhagena, is a Council, charged with the care of all that is con¬ 
nected with the construction, the repairing, and the arming of vessels, and 
with the victualling department. The inscription on the naval lists, which 
are classed as in France, amount nominally to 28,000 men. The whole ad- 
ininistratiomof thd navy is subject, of course, to the Minister of Stale, the 
Intendant-General of Marine, a Member of the Supreme Council of War, 
residing at Madrid.— Bull. Univ. 

Biecm Artillery .—In a memoir on the compari^n of the mechanical 
cffect/of gun-powder and steam, as applied to artillery, a German author, 
Herr Prechtl, concludes, from a series of analytical dMuctions, from facts 
and experiments, that steam-artffiery will never offer practical advantages 
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over powder ordnance, and that it is an invention to be ranked among the 
number of discoveries more curious than useful or applicable.—/aArAwcAer 
des Folit. Inst in Wim, 

Russian Navy. —The quantity of shipping furnished by the stocks of the 
admiralty at St. Petersburg exceeds that supplied by any other naval arsenal 
in the empire. It is stated as follows:—From 1712 to 1725, 40 vessels; 
from 1725 to 1745, 20; from* 1745 to 1703, 40; from 1703 to 1797, 93'; 
from 1797 to 1801, 10 ; from 1801 to 1825, 44. The number of vessels of 
loo and of 50 guns, launched previously tp 1801, was 72, without reckoning 
6084 sail d¥ all sizes. The largest ship produced on those stocks was the 
Blagodate of l.lo guns, begun the 29th of February, 1799, and launched the 
2d of August, 1800. Tlie material used in the construction of all the vessels 
is oak tf Caucasus.— Bull Uuiv. * 

Qualities of War-horses. —M. Ammont, Stud-inspector to the king of 
Prussia, in a pamphlet recently pul)lish(!d on the qualities of war-horses, 
and the proper mode of b^'t^akingtheni, doubts whether the present mode of 
breaking horses is a good one, and objects to the inefficiency of the system 
of encouraging races for the end proposed by it. These races can only, he 
says, have any eifect on the fleet ness of horses, and consequently, on their 
quickness on the march, and not at all on their adaptation for useful pur¬ 
poses : to which, on the contrails they pre often disadvantageous. He 
would substitute chariot races, such as were practiced in ancient, times by 
the Greeks and Romans, in (Jrder to afford the means of judging at one and 
fhe same time of the vigour, the supplt^ess, and the docility of the animal. 
—Bull. Umw. " ^ 

State of Ihe Prussian Army. —In the year 1806 the Prussian qpny 
amounted to a total of 260,000 men, of f/hom 7365 wore officers below the 
ran^i of general the proportion of officers lo privates being one to thirty-six. 
Of the 7365 officers, 184 fell on the field of battle, or died of their woiujds, 
in the campaigns of 1800 and 1807: 10 in 1812 : 359 from 1813 to 1815 : 
2556 have died of natural deaths or left the service. In twenty years the 
army has lost 1023 officers, somewhat more than a seventh. In 1827 the 
Prussian army consisted of 122,000 as the peace establishment; but, in¬ 
cluding the landwehr, amounted to 350,000 : of these 6045 were officers on 
full pay, 3724 officers of llu; hmdwelir serving without pay in time of 
peace : thus the proportion of officers lo the line is one in twenty, including 
the landwehr one in thirty-four. Tfle present constitution of the Prus¬ 
sian army, therefore, is, next lo that of the (-zar, the most economical m 
Europe ; for to the latter, in an effective footing of 747,000 men, there are 
only 14,244 oi%ers, or one for fifty-two men, TTntil 1806 the career of 
arms, as officers, was closed to all but the nobility; the rest of the nation 
had access only to one regiment of infantry, to the hussars, and in their 
particular corps. At that period there were not more than 411 plebian 
officers in the whole army: of this small number 250 were in the artillery, 
27 in the engineers. Thus it seems ♦hat the Prussian nobility have ever 
been little ambitious of the glory arising from deep studies. But since the 
law of 1808 opened the army to all ranks, the plebeians have flocked to it, 
and nearly five-twelfths, or 2407 commissions in the standing army, are 
occupied by men of that class : in the land wchr they arq.three-fourtfw, for 
in 3366 commissions they fill 2569^^ Tbe infant^ and cavalry of the guard 
have ever been more sought after by the nobility f in the latter, the plebeian 
class have scarcely one-twentieth; and in the former a little Inore than one- 
lenth, of the commissions. In the engineers they have nearly three-fourths— 
156 to 55: ip the artillery they are not more than one-fourth. Tht^lowest 
ranj^s are the reward of merit, proved on examination. From the rank of 
sub-lieutenant to that of general, the advancement of the officers is regulated 
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by seniority, and it requires more than ordinary desert to form an excep¬ 
tion.— Bull, Vniv. 


} 12. Geography, SxATtsTics, and Public Economy. 

• 

Armenia — Erzeroum. —Bordered on the north, west, and south, by jrroups 
of precipitous mountains, and only open towards the east, where it descends 
by a succession of terraces to the plains of Aserbeidsham, the whole of 
Armenia is an immense massive mountain chain, at an elevation of 


7000 feet above the level of the sta, and frqni its elevation, and no less from 
its climate, is a truly A*lpine coiiitry. The heights which ammedlately l)e- 
long to the province, although merely second rate hills, are, during the greater 
part of the year, some of thpn> all the }car round, covered with«snow: 
even in the plain the snow remains on the ground from October until March; 
nevertheless, all travellers agree in representing Armenia as in an excellent 
state of cultivation and well peopled. Erzeroum, the capital of the Pa- 
shalik of that name, which comprises the greater part of ancient Armenia, is 
*#ituated in a plain twenty miles in circurafereqcc, containing not less than 
sixty villages. On the north the city is commanded by a lofty mountain 
covered with perpetual snow. It is surrounded by a double wall of stone 
and deep fosses, and defended, moreover, on the south by a kind of citadel, 
furnished, according to Kinneir, with tweypty pieces of ordnance. Th(* chief 
strength of the town, Hbwever, consists in its abundant population, which, 
Morier—not without exaggeration—estimates af between 4 and 5000 Arme-, 
nians, 100 Greek, and 60,000 Turkvih families, or about 250,000 Turkish 
inhabitants. Gamba reckons the population all’together at 100,000, of 
whom 2500 Schisniatics, tfiOO Catnolic Armenians, and 400 Greeks. The 
habifetions are most of them cojpstrncted of stone; the roofs flat and 
covered with soil, so that it is no unfreqiient sight to see sheep and cal'ies 
feeding on them. Even of the bazars, which are filled with all kinds of East¬ 
ern wares, a part only have arched rooms: they are for the most port 
arranged in tei races to which the ascent is by stone sfeus. Bridges are 
thrown over the strg^ts which run between the terraces. Tne city is paved; 
it possesses sixteen public baths, and above one hundred mosques, which 
with their lemlen domes, countless minarets, and gilded crescents, present iii 
the distance a magnificent spectacle. 

Erzeroum is one of the most considerable citit^ of the Turkish empire, 
and the emporium of its commerce with Persia and India. The Pashalik is 
one of the largest, and probably one of the most lucrative, in Turkey, The 
Pasha, who bears the title of B%ler-Bey, levies on all merchandise m it s pas¬ 
sage through the province 9 per cent, of which a third part ^es to his pri¬ 
vate coffers. Tournefort estimates the revenue levied by thePurte from this 
province, including the karatsch or poll-tax, which constitutes about lialf 
the entire amount, at GOO purses or 300,000 French dollars. The. number 
of Janissaries who were under an especial Janissary Aga, amounled, in 
the city alone, to 12 , 000 ; in the w^ole pashalik they were more than 
50,000. In the last war with Russia a single miserable village of fifty 
huts furnished, according to Morier, forty armed soldiers.— Audand, 


Xars, _Kars, six days journey distant from Erzeroum, and throe from 

Erivan,* is situated on a stream tributary to the Arpatschai, which forms 
the boundary between Persian (now Rtss»n), and Turkish. Armenia* The 
city contains 30,000 inhabitants, Turks. Armenians. Kurds, and Georicians. 
Surrounded witH a quadrilateral wall of the time of Murad III. (1581). and 
defended by a lofty rocky fort on the bank of the river, it intercepts the 
road wmch leads up from Georgia, the valley of the Kur, to the table-land 
of Artncnia.““2^fl^ Ausland, 
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State of Crimr^ in Francf *.—The prosecutions in France for all kinds of 
offences amounted in IS‘27 alto^^elher to 320,208, as follows:-^ 

1 . Before the police—Acquitted . . . 17,680 

Cases in which the tribunal declared itself 
incompetent . . 1 . . 1,783 

Sentenced to pay fine . . * 97,844 

Sentenced to imprisonment . . 5,699 

-- 123,015 

2 . Cases of dismissal of accusation by the Chambres 

Mu Conseil—Persons already ftv arrest . . 7,540 

Not ifl arrest . . • . . 9,348 

-16,888 

3. Triftd by the Police CoiTectionnelle—Atquilted . 25,980 

Sentenced to fine simply . . , 117,999 

to less than a year's imprisonment . 20,976 

to a year and upwards . . , 6,J80 

Commanders of prohibited vessels . . .11 

» - 171,146 

Of this number 16,021 WTre apprehended bt'fore judg¬ 
ment passed, and 394 had oljtained their liberty pro¬ 
visionally. 

4. Accusations dismissed by the ('Jiambrc&d’Accusg^ion - 

Apprehended ^ . . . 903 

•* Not apprehended , . . . 482 

. e " . - 1,385 

5. Tried by the Court of Assizes ^ , . 7,774 

«* - 

•’ 32^,208 

Nature of the Offences tried by the Courts of Assize in France in 1827. 

Truvl. Acquifti’4. Senfenred, 

Offences against the person 2,124 973 1,151 

against property 5,650 1,7*41 3,909 

Totals 7,774 2,714 5,060 

French Council of State .—The French council of stale, which has 
lately been put upon a new footing,* is an institution to which in England 
there is nothing quite corresponding. The French system of administra¬ 
tion, professing to adopt two wise principles—unity in cxculion—deli¬ 
beration and aumber in forming a judgment or decision,—|)rovides for the 
mayor municipal councillors, for the prefect a council-general, and for the 
ministry a council of slate. The appeal from all administrative decisions is 
made to the king, who decides, having first lieard the council of state. The 
council likewise concurs in the drawing up of laws and ordinances. From 
it are selected the commissioners whir.are sent into the chambers to defend 
the propositions of the crown. There are cases in which the council of 
state iiiteqiose as judges between the government and the subject. 

The new Council has been composed as follows 

Councillors of state in ordinary service . ^ . 34 . 

Councillors of state in extraordinary service . ' . 160 

Councillors of state simply lionorary « . .20 

Masters of requests in ordinary service . ^ . 29 

Masters of requests in extraordinary service . . 66 

Honorary master of requests . . - 29 « 

• ' 

, Total . - <276 

TimeSj Paris Letter* 
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Recent Origin of the Practice of Smuggling in Scotland, —Previous 
1o the year 17'J3, smu^jglinfr, except by a few indviduals, was not practised 
by the people. So rare and little practised was distillation of any kind, 
either legal or illegal, till towards tlfe end of the last century, that a man on 
the estate of Garth got the appellatibn ot “ Donald Whisky,’* because he 
was a distiller, dealer, and sometimes a smuggler, of that spirit. Had every 
distiller, dealer, and smuggler, within the last twenty years, lieen designated 
by his traffic, no clan could have mustered ^me-fourlh of their number 
which would not have borne the same designation. The small quantity of 
grain produced at that period was^iuite insufficient for the consufhpfion of 
the country, especially as the glonS were more populous than dow, and rum, 
brandy, Hollands, ale, and small beer, were in more general use than 
whisky, which was considered a \ulgar dnnk. It is a curious fact? that 
until the legal distillation of whisky was prohibited in the Highlands, il was 
never drunk at gentlemen's tables. “ Mountain dew,'* and such poehc 
names are of modern invention, since tins liquor became fashionable ; and 
when the gentry preferred the native spiiit, others Ibllowed the example.— 
Quar, Jour, of Agri, % 

Slate of Van Diomon's Land. —^Thc communications from Van Diemen*s 
Land notice the great increase of crime there, and many remedies for this 
(‘vil are suggested; hut those we have seeij are so crude at present, that an 
opinion of tlieir efficacy‘\:annot sa'fcly be ventured.—In every other resju'cl, 
this dependency is in a favourable condition, and'Hlie advantages that nature 
has afforded to the inhabitants appear to be judiciously employed. The 
latest advices allude to their agricultural pursuits being carried on*wilh great, 
activity and judgment, and commeriSial transactious arc now condiuiled with 
rnuclvAnore regularity than they werqeven two or three years since.— It is of 
great advantage to this colony, in its trading system, to be connected witji 
houses of the first respectability in London.—It has been pailiculai'iy for¬ 
tunate in this respect, and is now feeling the benefit of it. 

I. 

Sandwich Jdands. —The intercourse between China and the Sandwicli 
Islands appears to be* daily increasing. By the latest advices, ;h)(lO peculs 
of Sandal wood have just been brought into the Canton market by the 
Prussian ship Princess Louisa, and further supplies were exp(*cted.—The in¬ 
tercourse with this quarter is, at present, particularly^ valued, as tlie Uumills, 
in the northern provinces of the Chinese empire, have produced commercial 
stagnation.—The scarcity of money wa^ very great at the depaifure of the 
last advices, which was just before the period for the payment ot the govern¬ 
ment duties ; consequently it was severely felt, and it was thought it W'ould 
produce serious results. '? 

Jndigo Crop. —The advices from the indigo districts to the end of July, a 
period when a fair estimate of the crop may be made, slate tliat il will not 
exceed 80,000 maunds.—Tins is certainly a small crop, and it Wiis appre¬ 
hended that it would be a late one; wh^h is an unfavourable circumstance, 
ina.smuoh as the weather becomes bad kjfore the produce is gatiiered. 

Iron Mines in Sfain.—The working of the iron mines in S])ain has been 
lately pushed with great activity. The working of the four great mines 
of Com, Maribella,,Honda, and.Tucar, in the mountains of the coast of 
Andalusia, has been resumed. The or-i %ind, even on the surface of the 
soil, yields 82 per cent., and Ihe quality of the iron is represented as equal 
to that of Sweden!—HiT/Aa. 

Consur^tion of Beef in France.— consumption*of beef in France, 
relatively to the population, is only one-sixth of what it is in KnglanjJ, 
notwithstanding that, during^the year 1826, no fewer than thirty-six thousand 
five hundred^xen and cows were imported from foreign countries. The 
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number of horses and colts imported the same year was about 14,000, and 
that of sheep and lambs upwards 200,000, — Buth Univ. 

C(mm(*rce of Egypt —The caravan commerce of Eg^t has been greatly di¬ 
minished by the impulse of late given to tfaffic by sea. The products of Egypt, 
exported in 181.3, amounted to 6,976,400 piasti-es. Syria sends every year to 
Ecvpt, between 30 and 40 cargoes of tobacco Of Latakia, oil, soap, and silk, 
taking in exchange, rice and coffee; and again bartering these articles* in 
Upper Syria, for cotton and oil. The coasts of Caramania and Anatolia 
send a great quantity of timber and fu^l. The islands ofthe Archipdago 
And a market at Alexandria for many thwisand quintals of raisins, of which 
excellent brandy is made; packs in thousands ot dry fruit, common Turkey 
tobacco, copper (a small quantity), nuts of several sorts, opium, mastic, corn, 
madder, oil, soap, tar, pitch, carpets, oAental stuffs, and other articles of 
luxury; and among others,gold, silver, and furs, from Odessa, Moscow, 
Tonla, &c. There are laden in Egypt for the Ottoman provinces, about one 
miHion pounds of Moka coffee, three million pounds of nee, numbers of 
Slaves of both sexes ; and for Constantinople and the isles of the Archipelago, 
a great quantity of corn an*l chicci (a kind of pulse). In 1823, more limn 
140 vessels laden with grain, were dispatched from the port of Alexandria 
for the imperial capital and the isles of the Archipelago. The commerce 
with Europe is the most important of all; and out of 819 merchant vessels, 
which sailed from Alexandria In 1823,*’ 444 we^c destined for European 
ports.— Bull. Univ, , 

Commerce between. E^jpt and Timbucioo. — As Mecca may be considered 
the central point as regards the commerce between India and Egypt, so is 
Darfour f.s between Egypt and Timbucioo, The caravans of the last men¬ 
tioned place and of the interior of Afriej. frequent the bazars of DarfdUr and 
those of Sennaar; and through the traffic carried on witli these places, a 
number of articles of commerce of Timbuctoo were familiar at Cairo, even 
before the former of these two places was known to be the capital of an in¬ 
dependent empire.— Bulk Univ. * 

Cldnese Prejudices. —It should seem that the aristocracy of China are as 
inveterate against good roads, as some of their European compeers are 
against good laws.—The strangers residing at the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao, have been exerjing themselves to improve the roads of that district; 
which measure, the upper class of natives, with Irue honest zeal for the pro¬ 
tection of abuses and the destrucfion of innovation, have set their faces 
against.—They tell the parties seeking for the improvement, that they are not 
aware of any reason for this change- Bad roads have always served them 
aud their fatners; and they conclude the document in which they support bad 
roads v. good ones, with the following piece of aristocratic eloquence—We 
will resist the attempt, villainous, crafty, cruel, wolfish barbarians from 
Christendom! 

Profits of Smuggling, —The increase in the number of excise officers, and 
in the heaviness and frequency of the fines against smugglers in Scotland, 
only seized to make the traffic flourish. One James^Macniel was sum¬ 
moned to appear before the Excise Court at Weem Ihirty-two different 
times, for illegal distillatira. He paid twenty-nine fines, in several instances 
to a high, and apparently to a ruinous amount, considering his means of 
paying them; and yet he has realised a littln fortune, greatly improve^ his 
farm, and, with commendable industry, brought barren heaths into cultiva¬ 
tion, and conducted the usual rotation of OTeen crops aVl bming wk({.as 
xnuch regularity afid system as in Mid-Lotoian—so profitable ^as 
gling* whan carried on by a man who understood his business, in whst fte 
smuggler's call the “ golden days,'' when legal distillation was 
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when Excise Courts were so fremient and fines so sev^ that three thousand 
pounds have been assessed in tne court-room at Weem in one day. And 
what m^y appear more remarkable,.every shillingwas paid without difficulty 
from the profits of the traffic which, after a seizure, was resumed with re¬ 
newed vigour and activity,— Quar. Jour, of Agri, 

Agrtcultu7'cU Prodjice of Frame, —From tlie»inquiries of M. de Chateau- 
Tieuf into the harvests of France, it appears .that the produce of grain 
throughout France, forty ytfars ^ ago, amounted, on an averaige, to 
14,000,000,000 lbs. which gave to each inhabitant, estimating thb popular 
tion of that time at twenty-five miilions, deducting five milliotis for children 
under ten years, 583 lbs. of corn a-year, or 1 lb. 0 oz. of bread a day, putting 
aside 2,333,000 lbs. for seed. That at present, notwithstanding the increase 
in population by some millions, the produce in grain is only nearly the same 
as formerly: the official returns stating it at 14,532,000,000 lbs., from which it 
may be inferred that the lands brought into cultivation since the revolution 
must have been planted with vines, or laid down raejidows, or tilled for 
pulse, and even more still for potatoes.— La ‘Globa — Mhnoire read to the 
Academia des Sciences. 

French Electors, —In thirty-two millions of inhabitants in France the 
number of those who have a voice in tljie election of the members of tho 
Chamber of Deputies, ik only 73,000. According to the calculations of 
M. Charles Dupin, the new generation (those born since the revolution?) 
reckons 625 electors in a thousandj; the old generation only 375, giving 
48,i 16 electors of the first, and 28^69 of the second class. Of tilie general 
population the new generation amounts to 28,700,000: the old to only 
3,IOCP,000.— Univ. , 

French Pnso7is, —The French have their John Howard in the person 
a M. Appert, a philanthropist, wiio has devoted himself to the improvement 
of the prisons, schools, and charities of his native country, by invesligating 
their management, pointing out their deficiencies, and denouncing tho abuses 
practised in them, ^or the better fulfilment of liis object, he has esta- 
blished a jieriodical work, now of three years standing, in which he details his 
proceedings and observations. Some of the numbers, such especiaJly as that 
which contains the accounts of his visit to Toulon, the second depot of 
galley slaves in France, is represented as highly interesting. The efforts of 
M. Appert have not been wholly void ^of success : his exposures have ob¬ 
tained the attention of the government, and, in some cases, led to the re¬ 
formation of the system and the correction of the evils complained of.— 
Bull. Univ, ' 

Population of Prague, —Tn the year 1794 Prague contained 73,786 inha¬ 
bitants : in the twenty years after that period, during which no account of 
the population was taken, it increased to 105,915, including 13,601 for 
Wyssehrad and the gairison. This iiuyease is ascribed to the perfection at 
which the Austrian institutions have arrived (J), to vaccination, and the num¬ 
ber of strangers who flock to Ifrague. Of the strangers, of the female sex. 
two thirds are stated to be servants. On a comparison of tlie composition 
of tli* population of Prague with that of Vipna, which amount^ to 
281,762 in 1825, it* is shown that Prt^ue has ft proportion nearly dpuble 
the number of ecclesiastics,i half that of-hiobles, two-ilfths more ot^rs of 
the governmeftt, jtlrfee-fifths more artisans, double the nujnbBr of foreiimcrs, 
'and a third less'^married people. The marriages at Prague are the more 
living four births to a marriage: while atViefina the .aiJowanoe is 
Separating the Jews from the Christkiis, it that among the 

the increase U to a maniage: a^ng the latter 34, the 

bir&s at Pfague are 2i males to 20 tbmaies; but Uiey are reduced to equa- 
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lity by mortality. The deaths are, m‘proportion to the popjilation, 1 in 24 J 
a year: at Vienna they are 1 in 22^ ,* at Prague the deaths among the Jews 
are 1 in 26 : among the Christians 1 in 22^, In 4100 deaths there are at 
least fifty of the age of 90, fourteen.or 95, nine of 100, and nearly five 
from 105 to 115. In point of longevity the women have the advantage of 
two-tliirds over the men. It is remarked, that no noble, no rich man, no 
bachelor, no old maid, had glassed the age of 95.— BulL Univ. 

c 

liadjazid, —The most recent exploit ol^the^lussian army in Asia, and one 
of the most important since the breaking out of the war, is the taking of 
Badjazid, the*capital of the Pashalik of me same name. A city of 30,000 
inhabitants,—^the greater part Turks, esteemed the bravest in Armenia ; the 
rest Armenians, who speak the Tarnish language, and who enjoy an ecjua- 
lity of laws with the Turks,—lying on the side of a mountain, the summit of 
which is strongly fortified, itself surrounded with walls and ramparts, 
Uadjazid is, like Kars, one of the most considerable bulwarks of the fron¬ 
tiers of Armenia. SouMi of Kars, whicli intercepts the road from Tefflis to 
Erzeroum, and protects the north-easiern side of the plateau of Armenia 
towards the valley of Kur in Georgia, Badjazul commands Ihc road from 
Tauris to Krzeroum, and defends Armenia on the sule of the valley of the 
Arras, and the borders of Aserbeidshan. In the norfhern part of the plain 
in which liadjazid lies, is io be ^Scen the*summit 4»f Ararat, at the foot of 
which runs the difficult pas,s through which the Russian troops arrived from 
Erivan. Here is the district of land which divides the neighbouring stream 
of Arras f^nd the eastern branch of th& Euphrates, which has its source an 
hour's journey from liadjazid; bul wlu(C\ at Diadin, a small walled town, 
with a fort six hours from liadjazid, is twenty paces wide.— Das Ausla^^d. 

fLibr.raied Galley-slaves. —The number of persons existing iu France wliu 
had been liberated from sentences to the gallics, after having undergone 
their puiiisliment, is estimated at 11,454.— Ball. Univ. 


Popuhitifyn of Sii'itzerla7id. —^The population of Switzerland amounted in 
lS27to 1,978,000 souls, distributed in the several cantons as follows:— 
Zurich, 218,000; Uri, 13,000 ; Glaris, 28,000 ; Soleure, 53,000 ; Appenzel, 
52,500 ; Argau, 150,000 ; Vaud, 1/0,000 ; (xeneva, 52,500 ; Jlerne, 350,000 ; 
Sciiwyz, 32,000 , Zug, W,500 ; Basle, 54,000 ; S. Galleu, 1 1 1,000; Thorgau 


81,000 ; Vallais, 70,000 ; Lueenie, li’G,000 ; Unterwalde, 24,000 ; Freibourg 
84,000; Schatfhausen, 30,000 ; Grisons, 88,000; Ticino, 102,000 ; Neuf- 
cliatel, 51,000.— Schweitzerisches Arehiv. 


Spanish RerpMue. —“ Sjicnd half-a-crown out of sixpence a day."— Old 
Ballad. —Tlu? tullowing statement of the riivenue and expenditure of Si>airi 
is the best answer that can be made against the annual attempt of raising 
the ways and means for that bankrupt state, in the respective money 
markets of Europe: 

Reals, ^ Reals. 

Customs - - 90.101,526 Diligence of Seville - 40,000 

Tobacco - - - 60,193,340 Military substitutes - 1,849,309 

Saltworks - - 39,409,787 Medias Analas - Hii2,543 

Stamps - . - fR, 257,312 Public-houses • - 700,284 

Crusada - - 18,928,i38^‘ Cottcri^s - - 8,628,799 

Escurado - - 20,012,151 Fines - - - 1,333,929 

Noveno - - - 23,330,192 Ecclesiastical Duei - 1,500,000 

Terelas - - * . 12,000,000 — - 

Grenada - - 870,000 Total - - 295,767,316 

^Ihe real is equal to five sous French, and e^sequently ther Spanish re¬ 
venue is 13,444,829 francs. Out of this sum there is an army'of upwards 
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of 60,000 men to be maintained, the navy, diplomatists and civil public ser¬ 
vants of all descriptions, and the royal family, whose expenses, public and 
priimte, are enormous, when compared with the national revenue. The 
private charities of Ferdinand are^said to amount to 12,000,000 of francs. 
Tiie expenditure of the Spanish monarchy upon the most moderate com¬ 
pulation, amounts annually to 150 millions. Its revenue is 73 millions! 

Russian Commerce, —In the year 1825, the^ exports of Russia in mer¬ 
chandise and silver, amounted in value to 23r»,.3'5l,242 roubles (paper). The 
importations of the same year were, about 194^095,250, paper roubles, leaving 
a balance in favour of Russia of 41,255,992 paper rouble&i In the year 
1S20, the value of goods exported was not more than about 181,782,254 
paper roubles, while the imports'amounted to 186,807,152 paper roubles, 
leaving a balance against Russia of 5,024,893. Ttiis great difference between 
the two years 1H25 and 1826, is to be referred to several very natural causes. 
In the former of the two years, theexchan 2 :e was so favourable tor Russia, 
that more tiian eleven and a half millions of specie \ms imported, n circum¬ 
stance to w'hich no similar instance has occurred since 1822. The year 1826 
w^as disastrous to Russia, as to every other European state, although, perliajis 
in a somewliat less degree, on account of the great shock which commerce 
then sustained.— Blatter fnv Lit, Unter. 


Maport Trade —According to a work recently published in 

Russia, on the commerce of that country in the year 1826, the Chinese now 
prefer tlie cloths of the manufacture of Moscow to those of all other eountries, * 
The export of wax and linen cloth to Mexico is constantly on the fncreaso.— 
A single commercial house at ArclVangol had eleven vessels at sea .—Blatter 
f ur Mt, Unter, , ^ 


M. Balbi's Biatisiics ,—As we noticed in our last number, when treatidg 
upon M. Dupin’s work of comparative statistics of France and Great lintuin, 
the French greatly surpass us in accuracy of detail in all inipiiries of a statis¬ 
tical character, and the press of Franco is much more prolitic in these jmblica- 
tions than our own.—M. lialbi, emulating M. Dupin, Cajsar Moreau, and 
others of his indefatigable countrymen, is about to publish a tal)ular compa¬ 
rison of the French monarciiy with other states. We have seen some ex¬ 
tracts from this work, and shall avail ourselves outlie first opportunity of 
noticing it fully, when it is complele(|. The parts we have seen relate to 
shipping and tonnage, education, and representation. M. Balbi puts the 
French shipping at 14,530, and the tonnage at 700,000 : the English at 
18,631, and the tonnage at 2,141,279. 

In speaking of education. M.Balbi says, that, in 1805, there was in Prussia 
one scholar to seven inhabitants. In the Netherlands, one to nine in 1826. 


In the United Slates (at New York), one to eleven. In Austria, one to three. 
In Scotland, in 1821, one to fifteen. In England, one to eleven. In Ireland, 
one to thirteen. In France, one to seventeen. 

The following are the details relativ?to the representative system in the 
different states enjoying that form of government. In the representation of 
France, 74,418 inhabitants elect a Deputy. In the United States (omitting 
paupers, and territories not incorporated with the Union) 00,129, (slaves are 
included). In the Netherlands, 55,845. In England, 55,455. In Norway 
14,000. By this statement it appears, t^Aat in France the number of Deputies 
is the least, according to the population, and in Norway the largest. 

In works of lids kind, authors and critics ought to make common cause in 
furtherance of the essential object, accuracy; and the exerlions of 1h(‘ one in 
compiling should in no degree diminish the vigilance of the other in perusing 
and remarking upon the details. If elaborate efforts were a passport, we 
understand ^at no book nlt^ht go through the world more &ee from doubts 
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than the one in question ; but we must still urg;e M. Balbi tqlook with cau¬ 
tion at his details, and not be satisfied with any other than the strongest evi¬ 
dence of facts. We have not all the djicuments immediately at hand that 
■would enable us to speak decisively relative to British shipping; but we can 
assure M. Balbi that, although our data are not sufficiently complete to trace 
out the error (if there be one), still we are not speaking without due cau¬ 
tion, when we hint to him that we think he has under-rated the amount of 
British shipping and tonnagt..—4.gain, in his notice upon education, we find 
that he gives to Austria one scholar to yiree inhabitants; and in Scotland, 
where educalipn has made most rapid stxjdes, he gives only one scholar to 
fifteen inhabitants ! This requires examination, 

PiA/tc Credit. —^We have two reasons for noticing the conduct of the 
Bank Directors, upon the failure of Fry and Chapman's ; first, because we 
have recently felt it our duty to remark strongly upon their conduct; and, 
secondly, because we think that the course pursued by that body on the oc ¬ 
casion we have noticed,'’ ought to be recorded as an example to be followed 
in similar instances, Withn jiromptitude that does them infinite credit, and 
which is duly appreciated, on the announcement of the failure of Fry's 
House, the Directors received every bill ttiatwas brought to them to be dis¬ 
counted, that with the least allention to their own interest, they could pos¬ 
sibly take. This policy restored donfidence in a fc\y days. 

The Americans and the East India Company, —We are always glad when 
any event occurs to expose monopoly • although the people of England ar^ 
tolerably r^ell alive to it'now ; particuWly that exercised over them by the 
EAst India Company ; which, amongs!’ other acts of “ exclusive dealing," 
compels ds to pay an extra million ])^r annum for our tea. Some^faets 
It^+ely known, put this monopoly in its true light. The company carries on its 
trade through the medium of an association at Canton, called tiie Hong, and 
from them the agents of the company make all their purchases and sales.— 
The Americans, buying through private brokers, were enabled to do their 
business upon better terms, which was also facilitated by. their taking British 
manufactured goods direct from this country to Caifton. The East India 
Company, perceiving that this system would expose the evil of the monopoly 
,at home, look the alarm, and obtained an order from the Chinese Gov^jrn- 
ment forbidding the Americans from carrying on trade at Canton, excepting 
through the Hong, against which thq Americans have bitterly complained.— 
The East India Company has, however, by reason of its influence with the 
Chinese Government, succeeded in checking the operations of the Ameri¬ 
cans, and thereby impeding the sale of the produce of British industry, by 
preventing the exportation of manufactured goods to China, excepting in 
'Conformity with the regulations of its monopoly. We have reason to believe 
'that this exposure has (caused great consternation in Leadenhall-street. 

Voyage throv^h the Interior of Africa. —At a General Meeting of the 
Geograjihical Society of Pans, hek’ on the 5th of December, M. Caillifi, 
the African traveller, after a Beport made by a Committee appointed 
to take his Journal into consideration, received from the President the 
reward offered by the Society for the person who, by the way of Senegambia, 
should reach Timbuctoo, and give a description of that place. According to 
the lleport of the Committee, tlie J^mrnal of M. CaiUie contains an uninter- 
■jrupted itinerary from the llio^Nunez to Tangiers. Tlie traveller had 
-embarked at denne, on the Dhioliba, or Niger: he ha^l gone thence by 
water in one month* in the dry season, wlien the waters were low. After an 
abode of some time in that place, and two months and a hali spent in 
4!rossing \he Desert, he arrived in the empire of Morocco, and lastly at 
Tangiers. v i 
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$ 1. Natu^l Philmophw 

Fellows of the Royal Society deceasedin 1828,—^The Fellows of the Royal 
Society deceased^ in the course ofJLhe year, as commemoraletl l>y Iho Presi¬ 
dent at the anniversary meeting, on the 1 st of December, were Mr. *Areh- 
deacon Cox, biograplier; Major Denham, explorer of Africa; the llev, 
Alexander Nicoll, regiiis professor of Hebrew in the University of 0\ft>rd; 
Mr. Wm. Pliiilips, geologist and mineralogist; Mr. ly ills, who had communi¬ 
cated on the wyn dykes, in 1790, and on the basalts of Scotland and Ireland ; 
Dr. John Mervin Nooth, observer of electricfil phenomena and chenusi; 
Mr. Plauta, antiquarian philologist, secretary to the society from 1770 to 
1804; Dr. Sir James Edvs'ard Smith, botanist, president of the Linneau 
society, and purchaser of the Herl)anum of Linnaeus; Dr, George Pearson, 
physician and chemist, jfnalyzer of Dr. James's Powders; Professor Wood- 
liouse, mathematician ; M. Tliunherg of Upsal, botanist (foreign). To these 
is to be added, Dr. Wollaston, who died subscqucnlly to the anuivej'sary * 
meeting, at which a royel medal was awarded to hhn for a ])U})er»descri])tivc 
of the processes and manipulalionf by which platinum might be reudewd 
available for purposes of practical chemistry. • 

Fusion of Platinum, —The process pointed out by Dr. Wollaston, for tlui 
fusion of platinum, is, instead of alloying, to purify the platinum from every 
admixture by solution, consolidating its precipitate by pressure, by beating, 
and by percussion, so as to effect a complete welding of the mass, tluis made 
capable of being roll^l into leaf, or drawn into wire of a tenacity intcrmediafe 
between those of ii’on and gold. Before the discovery of Dr. Wollaston, the 
qualities of platinum were withheld from chemists, by its resisting fusion in 
tli^'most intense heat of our wind furnaces. Alloyed, indeed, with arsenic, 
it becomes susceptible of receiving ornamental furrfts ; but a continued heat 
expels the volatile metal, and leaves Uk^ other in a slate wholly unfit for use. 
The material has now become not only of high importance to reiined chc^ 
mistry, but is actually employed in the largest manufactories for distilling 
an article of commerce so abundant and so cheap as sulphuric acid ; and 
has mainly contributed to the producing a new species of glass, which pro¬ 
mises to form an epoch in the history of optics.— Philosoi}hical Ma^azuir, 


Thermometncal Observatio7i8,-~"Y\\^ subjoined is a table of the v:iii;itions 
of the thermometer at different stations in Great Britain, at tlie period of 
the sudden transition of temperature ii the beginning of November. No. 1, 
(jhiswick:—Horticultural Society's Gardens. No. 2. Karl Spencer's Seat, 
Althorp, Northamptonshire. 3. Gosport. 4. Penzance, ft. Canaan 

Cottage, Edinburgh. 

No. U No. 2. 

min. max. mm. max. 

Nov. 10 26 40 25 *41 

11 21| 36 21 37 

12 29 37 17 41 

13^ 38 .50 30 50 


No. 3. 

in» 

32 
29 


40 

49 


^ftX. 

45 

42 

47 

50 


No. 4. 

mill. max. 


40 

44 

44 

47 


45 

50 

53 

35 


No, 5. 

mm. max., 

35 44 
20 38 
30 43 
30 50 


New de^mmatio7is Longitude ,— MM, Arago and do ifossel, • in 

' making Ihllr report to tile Frencli Academy, on the memoir ofR}. Daussyi 
Journal or Facts. E 
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relative to the determination of the longitude of Malta, Milo, and Corfu, 
highly commend the minute attention with which the calculations had been 
made, and xirge the necessity of a review and a reform in the table of lon¬ 
gitudes. The longitudes of the three islands, as given by M. Daussy, in 
hours, minutes, and seconds, fromthd meridian of Paris, are as follows:— 

Malta, Oh. 48' 42" - 

Milo, Ih, 28' 27" 

Corfu, 111. 10' 22" 

—Revue EncyclopMique, 

Great Solar Ecli 2 }se f>/'1833.—The soisr eclipse which will take place on 
the 17tli July," 1833, according to the calculations of Mr. Innes, made for 
the Edinburgh Ohsei'vatory, and communicated to the \Edinhurgh NeU? 
Philosophical Journal, will be a great eclipse to all parts of Gieat Britain, 
and nearly total on the north-west coast of Scotland The central path of 
the penumbra will pass near to the south-east coast of Iceland; and the 
greater part of that island, although t he sun is for some weeks above its hori- 
EOn at that season, will be involved in total darkness. The central path will 
pass nearer to the equator ai other places, according as they are situated 
farther to the westward. 

Formation of the Ilimmalaya Mountains. —The stupendous chain of the 
Himmalaya mountains, “ an accignnlatiouof sublime pcal^s, the pinnacles of 
our globe,*' s;iys Mr, Calder, is so extensive, that a {daue, resting on elevations 
21,000 feet, maybe stretched in one direction as far as the Hindoo Cosh, for 
* upwards of 1000 miles, above which ris'* loftur summits, increasing in height 
to nearly (ifeOO feet more. Primitive rocl^s alone have been found to compose 
all that has yet been explored of the elevated portion of that chain ; gneiss 
being, according to Captain Herljcrt, l^e predominating rock, along*^with 
granite, mica-schist, hornblende, cblorile-scliist, and crystalline limestone. 
On these repose clay-slate and flinty-slate ; and, tow^ards the base, wc find 
sandstone composing the southern steps of the chain, and forming the north¬ 
east bamer of the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, by which, and the dilu¬ 
vial plains of Upper Hindoostan, this great zone is^..se])ara 1 ed from the 
mountain ranges of the peninsula.— Edinburgh New Philosopthical Journah 

Fossil Turtle. —Another of those interesting productions of nature, „the 
fossil organic remains of^^a sea turtle, has been discovered, and is now in 
possession of Mr. Deck of Cambridge. It is imbedded in a mass of seplaria, 
weighing upwards of 150 pounds, with two fine sjiceinK'US of fossil wood, 
and exhibits, in a most perfect slate, this singular animal of a former world, 
once undoubtedly an inhabiiunt of our shores. It was obtained in dredging 
for cement-stone, about five miles from Harwich, in three fathoms water, and, 
il.s a mass of stone, hr,d been used for some time as a stejiping-block, from 
which humble station it was accidentally rescued by its possessor for the 
admiration of the fvciwo^o.—Edinburgh Journal of Hcience, 

^rmaiton of Amber. —M. BerzelYis, the Swedish naturalist, adopts the 
opinion lliat amber is of vegetable origin ; that, like ordinary resins, it has 
flowed from vegetables in the stale of a lialm, and has afterwards acquired 
hardness gradually. “ Amber,'* he says, “ contains five substances: i. An 
odoriferous oil, in small quantity; ii. A yellow resin intimately combined 
with this oil, dissolving freely in alc^ol, ether, and alkalies; very fusible ; 
and resembling ordinary vegelabl^resins ; iii. A' resin soluble with difficulty 
in cold alcohol, more freely in hot alcohol, from which it seuarates oh cool¬ 
ing as a white powder soluble in ether and alkalies. These two resins and 
the volatile oil, it removed from amber by ether, and then obtained Jjy eva¬ 
poration of the latter on water, form a natural viscid balm, very odorous, of 
a ciear yellow colour, and which gradually beconf^'*s hard, but retaining some 
odonr. is every reason for supposing tins to be preeistlfy 
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stance from wljich aTn])er orig;inates; but at the same time rather poorer in 
essential oil than at first, and that the insoluble substances in amber have 
f)een gradually formed by a spontaneous alteration of this bairn, but at the 
same time have enveloped one part Qf it, and so preserved it from entire 
decomposition or change; iv. Succinic acid dissolved with Hie preceding 
bodies by ether, alcohol, and alkalies; v. A body insoluble in alcohol, ether, 
and alkalies, and analogous in some points to the substance found by M. John, 
in gura-lac, and called by liim the principle of kic. This is formed in large 
quantity when a solution of gum-lac in alkali is precipitated by chlorine,— 
Afinalen der Phi/sik, # • • 

• • 

Composiikm of ike Mud of the Nile, —The composition of the deposit 
from the Nile waters, according t» the analysis of M. John, is sand, »^Rter> 
and clay coloured with a little oxide of iron, with a few grains of quart®, 
and mica, 7f; parts; carbonate of lime, 10 parts; carbonate of magnesia, 

1 part; oxide of iron, 3 parts ; sulphate of lime, 3 parts; extractive soluble 
m carbonate of potash, 5 parts, with a little extractive soluble in water, 
rile latter sulistances explain the fertilizing property of this deposit* The 
sj^ecimen analysed w'as taken from off a wSl disinterred at Thebes. 

According to M. Regnault, a portion of a deposit from Nile water, taken 
o\\t of a canal, five hundred toiscs from the river, and dried in the air, con¬ 
tained 1 ] parts of water, 6 of carbpn, 4 of 4 iilica, 4 of carbonate of magnesia, 
18 of carbonate of hmc, 48 of alumina.— Juitrnaldu Bos Rhin* 


5^o«/anfiowA* i'Vm-—The inhabitants ofVicda, a viHage distant about ten 
leagues north-east of Madrid, were fepeatedly thrown into consti^rnation in 
the course of llie last summer and^iutumn, by the eruption of spontaneous 
iires,•which broke out from the earth, rising in flames five or«six feet in 
height, and setting lire to whaftver briers, stubble, and dry grass it 
found in its way. The inhabitants, alarmed, had several times extinguisljM 
the fire, and thought themselves happy that the phenomenon had not oc¬ 
curred while the harvest was standing. 'Between the middle of summer and 
the end of September, these fires had broken out at least thirty times. The 
cause of this phenom’Inon has not yet been ascertained; whether llic fires 
are suhterraneous or meteoric, is still matter of doulit. The nature of tho 
soil, however, which is burnt and hollow, and the existence of cavernous 
mountains in the neighbourhood, countenance the/ormer idea.— Gazeta da 
Bayona. 


Suhierraneom Temperature, —The results of experiments made at tho 
Observatory of Paris, for ascertaining the increase of temperature on pro¬ 
ceeding from the surface of the earth towards the interior, and which are 
the only ones from which a numerical expression of the law which this in¬ 
crease follows, may be deduced with certainty, carry to 51 feet, the depth 
which corresponds to the increase of 1° Fahr. of subterranean heat. Hence 
it follows, that the temperature of boiling water would only be 8212 feet, or 
about one-and-a half miles English, u^cr Paris.— Edinb, New PhiL Juur^ 


Red Snow and Ice* —The Rev. W. Scorcsby, F. R. S. L. & E., &c., in an 
article in the last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical JoMmal^ 
ascribes the rose-coloured, salmon-coloured, and red snow observed by 
Captain Parry, in Itis norlliern expeditions, to a species of marine animal¬ 
cules. The reverend gentlerpan himse'rf had had opportunities of obs^jrving 
in the northern seas similar effects, although varying a little in tittt (those 
observed by bin# being orange and salmon-coloured,) whicJlhe had ascer¬ 
tained taproceed from an animalcule belonging to the class Radiaires, and 
nearly allied to the Berbe globuleax of Lamarck. It is about the size of a 
pin's head, diaiisparent, forked with twelve distinct patches or nebulao, of 
dots, of a l^wnish coloulr These dpts, which appear to give the peculis^ 
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colour to the sea, are disposed in pairs, fouf-pairs, or sixteen pairs alter¬ 
nately, composing one of the nebula. According to Mr. Scoresby the same 
cause produces the effect of the olive-^een sea, common on the coasls of 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, and which.tiftges the edges of the masses of ice 
and snow, against which it washes with an orange-yellow stain. The num¬ 
ber of these animals in such olive-coloured sea is immense: a cubic foot 
is calculated to contain 110 ,5(^2. 

Luminous Sea-Captain Home, R. N., in a short paper addressed 
totlie Qu&rtm ly Journal of Science, cohimunicates the discovery that the 
cause of the brilliant light observed in tke sea-weed thrown on the beach 
at Lancing, on the coast of Sussex, is the animalcule Sertularia volubilis of 
Eilis„described by him in his Corallines and Zoophytes (the Clytia volubilis 
of Lamouroux,) but not mentioned to be luminous. On the 8 th of December, 
and three following days, a great quantify of weed had been thrown up by 
a hard-blowing south-west wind, so that the beach was covered with it to 
more than two feet deep in many places. After dark a small quantity was 
collected of the most brilliant, and this was always found to be that which 
had been left at the first of (he ebb, and was only moist, rather than what 
had been just washed up. Picking out a single spark, and removing from 
it every extraneous matter, Captain Home ascertained, by the aid of a 
microscope, that the light was caused hy the insects adhering to the sea¬ 
weed. The light would remain sometimes steady for about five seconds, 
^ often less, and when it ceasfed, was renewed by touching it with the finger. 
In a darkened room, by day, no light whatever was emitted; yet the 
same weed, kept till the evening, was ^ brilliant as any that had been 
found. 

* *■ 

Height of Ben Xomored.—‘llecent barometrical observations, detailed in the 
Edinburgh Hew Philosophic^ Journal, pave the height of lien Lomond 
above the level of the sea, at 3175 feet. This is the mean of two rcsidts; 
one obtained from observations at the top and bottom of Hen I.omond, ami 
which gave the height of the mountain above the mean rise of half tide at 
Dumbarton at 3174.2 ft.: the other from a comparison of observations 
made at the Gallon Hill, with those on the top of Hen Lomond, which gave 
3176 feet above the level of the sea at Leith. These results, it is remarked, 
although jiroceeding from observations made at the distance of GO miles’ 
differ only two feet from each other,, and show the confidence that may be 
placed in barometrical admeasurements. 


Discharge of Water from Loch Lomond.—Mr. Galbraith, in the article 
above referred to, gives the following results of his experiments to determine 
the quantity of water annually discharged by the Kiver Leven from the basin 
of Loch Lomond. From certain admeasurements made by him Mr 
Galbraith found the discharge to be about 59,939 culiic feet per niinulc.’ 

of fresh water is, very nearly equal to a ton, this gives 
166 j tons per minute; and, supposirg the year to consist of 365 days 5 
hours, 49 minutes, the annual discharge, at that rate, will be 877,925 085 
tons. But as the river was rather below its average height, one third may 
he added to this result; and we have about 1,200,000,000 or twelve hundred 
pulUons of tons per annnm. As extreme accuracy in such computations, unles.s 
mide daily throughout the year, is not to be expected, the conclusion can 
opjy be looked upon as a tolerably close approximation to the truth. 

bottom of the sea which washes the shores of 
the Gyclides, the cotnmon sponge is found in abundance, and f&ims the 

4 V. the inhabitants derive their maintenance, trafficking 

** Ljquest for ctefjising their 

oaths, ^ngfrdiving is consequently the nrimeinaJ emnlov^lent or ttm 
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population of the Cyclades, and il is said that no young man of the island 
IS permitted th marry, till he can descend with facility to a deptli of twenty 
fathoms. The eea is at all times extremely clear, and the experienced divers 
are capable of distinguishing fronpthe surface the points to which the animal 
has attached itself bdow, when an unpractised eye could but dimly discern 
the bottom. Each boat is furnished with a lar^ stone attached to a rope, 
which the diver seizes in his hands on plugging head-foremost from the 
stern, in order to increase the velocity of hi^ descent through the water, 
thereby saving an expenditure of breath, as well as to expedite Iiis ascent, 
being hauled up quickly by his c^panion»when exhausted atthe bottom.1 
have seen but one man who couldfremain below more than ab^Kittwo minutes, 
and the process of detaching the sponge was of course very tedious ; three, 
and sometimes four divers descCliding successively to secure a peculiarly 
fine specimen.— Emerson's Letters from the Mgean. 

Velocity of Bound. —The last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
contains a table of the experiments made? by Captain Pany and 
Lieutenant Foster, during the northern expeditions, to ascertain the velocity 
of sound. '^I hese experiment s were made at Port Bowen, by means of a brass 
six-pounder, over a range of 12,892.89 ft. The results given, are the mean 
of four shots in one case, of five in another, and, in the rest of six shots, by 
each observer. The tfible gives* the points of the wind, its qiuility, (Ho 
heights of the barometer and thermometer. For these we refer to the table, 
contenting ourselves with the mean results, which varied from tow 

11.^7387 and for the time hi which the range of 12,892.89 ft. whs 

traversed by the sound. At the period of the experiment whicli gave tlie 
first^of these results, there was a calm ; during the second the. wind wm 
light; during the third a strong wNid was blowing. The velocity per second 
in feet, was, in the first instance, 1010.28 ; in the second, 1098.32 ; in ♦lie 
third, 1118.10. Omitting the la.st of (he ten results (the last above given) on 
account of the strong wind, the mean of the other nine give a velocity of 
1035.19 feet at the temperature of 17.72 Falirenhoit. The mean of a table 
of velocities formec^ from observations made at Fort Franklin by Lieut. 
Kendall, who accompanied Capt. Franklin in liis second journey to the 
shores of the Polar Sea, gives a velocity of 1069.28 feet per second at the 
temperature of 9.14. Fahrenheit. 


f 2. Natciral HisTonv. 

The Crocodile and Trochiliis .— ^The Bulletin Universel of 1828, sect, 2, 
No. 9, notices a memoir communicated to the Museum dtHistoire NaiureU<\ 
by M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, in justification of the well-known account of 
the crocodile given by Herodotus, who says, that the throat of this animal is 
ever lined with Bdella; that he is avoided by all birds, except the Trochilus, 
which, as often as the crocodile comeson shore, flies towards him, takes up 
its quarters within his jaws, andrelievA him of the Bdella that torment him. 
M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire confirms the general fact contained in this ac¬ 
count, and relates that there is a little bird, the Charadrius Mgyptus^ de¬ 
scribed by Hasselquist, w'ho sometimes enters the mouth of the crocckiile, 
attracted thither by^insccls, wluch serve for its nourriture. These insects are 
a sort of gnat, to which Herodotus elsi^vtftre gives the name of Conops^ and 
which frequent the banks of the Nile in myriads. When the crocodile comes 
Ip land to reposl, he is assailed by their swarms, which get’into his mouth 
in such,j^umbcrs, that his palate, naturally of a bright yellow colour, appears 
covered with a blackish brown crust. Ihen it is that the little plover, who 
lives on these insects, conKs to the aid of the crootfdtle and relieves hinr of 
his assail^s; and this wubout running an^ risk, as ikm patient b^re shutr 
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ting his month takes care, by a preparatory movement, to’warn the bird to 
be off. 

The Croendilus acutus of Saint Domingo is, like that of the Nile, exposed 
to the attacks of small insects called Mayingouins, and the bird which in 
that case performs the kind office of the plover is the todier {Todm 
viridis^ L.) 

That Herodotus, says M. Qeoffroy Saint Hilaire, erred in treating tlm 
insects alluded to as leechei^, there is no doubt, since tlieie are no real 
leeches in the Nile. The father of history had probably related the fact on 
the authority of the priests of jAIempliis. 

The Mocking-Bird. —Mr. Rennie, in an article on American song-l)irds in 
the January number of the Magazine of Nntaraf Ilistonjj has an interesting 
account of the moeking-bird, which he says seems to be the ])rince of all 
song-birds, being allogetlier unri\alled in the (‘vieni aiul \aiiety of his vocal 
powers; and, besides the fulness and melody of liis original notes, he lias 
the faculty of innfaling ttie notes of all oilier birtls, from the clear mellow 
tones of liic wood-lhrusli to Jlie savage scream of the bald eagle. In mea¬ 
sure and accents he faithfully follows liis originals, while in force and sweet¬ 
ness of expression he greatly improves upon llieni. IIis own notes are liold 
and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limit s. They consist of short ex¬ 
pressions of two, three, or at niostdve or six, syllal^lcs, generally expressed 
with great emphasis and rapidity, and continued witli midiminished ardour, 
,for half an hour or an hour at a time. While singing he expands his wings 
and his tail, glistening wi).li while, keeping tune to Ins own music, and llie 
buoyant gafety of his action is no less faj^auating than Ins song. He often 
deceives thg sportsman, and even birds themselves are sometimes imposed 
upon by this admirable mimic. In conikienient, lie loses little of the power 
ortgnergy of his song. He whistles for the dog; (Jytvsur starts up, wags liis 
tail, and runs to meet his master. He cries like a hurt chicken, and the hen 
hurries about, with feathers on end, to protect her injured brood. His imi¬ 
tations of the brown Ihrusb are often inlerrupted by the crowing of cocks; 
and his ex(juisitc warbhngs after tlie blue bird, arc iiiingjxl with tlic scream¬ 
ing of swallows, or the cackling of liens. Diiiiug inoonligbl, lioth in the 
wild and lame slate, he sings the whole night long. The liunters, in their 
night excursions, know^ that the moon is rising the instant tliey begin to hear 
his delightful solo. Ills n^itural notes partake of a cliaiacter similar to liiose 
of the brown thrush, but they are mole sweet, more expressive, more varied, 
and uttered with greater rapidity. 

Animal Barometer~ki Schwetzingen, in the post-house, says the travel¬ 
ling correspondent of the last-mentioned periodical, we witnessed, for the 
first time, what we have since seen frequently—an amusing application of 
zoological knowledge, for tlie purpose of prognosticating the weather. Two 
frogs, of the species Buna arhoreiu are kej)t in a crystal jar, aliout 18 inches 
hign and 6 inches in diameter, with a depth of three or four inches of water 
at the bottom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On the 
approach of dry weather, the frogs mount the ladder ; but, when moisture is 
expected, they descend into the water. These animals are of a bright green, 
and in their wild state here climb the trees in search of insects, and nuke a 
peculiar singing noise before rain. In the jar they get no other food tlian 
now and then a fly; one of wlnch^' w^c "were assured, would serve a frog for 
a week, though it will eat from six to twelve in a day, if it'can get them. 
In catching the flies put alive into the jar the frogs display ^reat adroitness. 

Propc^ation of Fleas—(heir muscular Strength .—Fleas In-eed anS under¬ 
go their metaniori)hosis in a manner somewhat siijiilar to the silk-worm. A 
nmnber of eggs being coUeclcU from a dog, and into a pill-Mx, in a few 
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days produce<^ hairy caterpillars, which were fed w'ith dead flies, and which 
the caterpillars ate in a very voracious manner. It was observed, occasion- 
dly, that they cast their skins; and in about ten days after (heir exclusion 
from the ege:, they spun and wove themselves little cases after the manner of 
silk-worms, in which they remained enclosed in the chrysalis slate about nine 
days, and then came fortli perfect fleas, armf-d with sufficient ])Owers to dis¬ 
turb the rest or ev(*ri the peace of an Empero/! 

The muscular power of the flea is almost beyond belief, liatveille mentions 
a circumstance of a flea of a ^Moderate .size dvagemg a silwr cannon, 
mounted on wheels, that was twenty-lour times its own weight; and which 
being charged with powder, w'as lived, willioul tiie flea being at all alarmed, 
Socrates appears to have measured tlie leap of a flea, and found li e^tiuidetl 
to two hundred and fifty times its owm length; a most aslonislnng leap ! It 
w’as as if a man of oulinary stature should be able at once to vault through 
the air to the distanc;e of a quarter of a mile \~~TecIu(alo^, 


A Spider tvilh ten. Eyesi .—The last number of llhc Ripositnry ciliHl, 
notices as Inning been seen liyihe editor, nifder an opatpie niieroseope, a 
black spider from Africa, with no ](‘ss than ten eyes, l)f these, four were 
placed 111 a sejuaro cluster in the front of its liead ; two on each side of llie 
front, affixed in pairs, on raised appendages; and two large ones were placed 
behind the head. • • 


The llhefius Munhey and the Pig-failed MnMey .—TIic 11 erne Enf'ye.hipi!'- 
dique collects tlu: foliov\ing noliee iki these animaJs from the recently-pub¬ 
lished Ilisiaire NuturoUe dea Munfinrifires of GeolIVoy Sfunt Jlikiiie 
and M. Frederick Cuvier. The llTiesus monkeys nre originally India ; 
it is^iy them that a great part of Uie forests ot the lianks of the (langes are 
inhabited. Encouraged by the invincible repugnance of t.lic Indian to *kill 
animals, they advance even into tlie towns m .search of more agiccable fluid 
fhau what they find in the forests. Tlie disposition of these animals is wholly 
intractable: while young they are cajiablc of a certain degree ofilomesticu- 
lion, but they very 'larly become laiscbievous, and age rcmlers them fero¬ 
cious : as they have great jienetration, their mischief is very dangi-rous. 
The ]hg-tailed monkeys show considerable gentleness and docility while 
young, but also become mischievous as they gvov; old. They are natives ot 
Snmniatra, where they are called harron, and v^here they are enqiloyed to 
mount flu; frees, especially palm-tree«, to gather the fruit. The Icnudes are 
more tractable than the males. One m the Royal Menagerie at Palis 
would mount the trees to which she was bound with great agility, and [Mill 
off the leaves, Inil without devouring them. She would very dexterously 
untie the cord which bound her, and run to visit the houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but always without attempting any harm. 


Resemblance of two genera of Monkeys. —M. Fied. Cuvier, before he liad 
seen the honnet-chinois of Puffon, had some doubt as to its rclalumship 
with the toque 0 ^ M. Geoffroy de Sailit Hilaire. He now reganls fhese ani¬ 
mals as two genera of Macaques, but more closely allied to each other than 
any other kinds. Besides long tails, both monkeys liave narrow and long 
visages, bald forehead, and hair at the crown of the head hanging from a 
centre point; the*difference between them exists almost exclusively in the 
colour ot the fur .—Heime I^naj, » # 


Curious Frcgment of a Reach The Magazine of Natural Ibstory 

for January gwes an account of a curious fragment of the trunk of a bcccli 
tree, jireserved in the Cabinet of Natural History ol Metz. The flagruent 
is a portion separated longitudinally from a cross seetion of a free, which 
may JiaveJjeen 18 incluii^r 2 feet in diameter, and from fliiy to sixty jears 
of if.t the age of fifty years, some person,had cut in the bark, and 
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Ihroupjh the liber and alburnum, the form of a cross, about a* foot long, and 
had, by some means or other, blackened or oxidised (or probably the wea-, 
ther might have effected this) the denuded surface which formed the cross# 
llie tree had been felled about ten ye^lr3 afterwards, and happened to be 
spilt by tlie wood-cutter, exactly at the layer where the cross was formed; 
the fragment now displayed a black cross on the wood or interior side, and ^ 
corresponding cross on llic bark side of the section, though the two are three 
inches apart from each other/ On counting the layers of wood between the 
internal and external cross, it appears that the former had remained two or 
tlirce years uncovered, because two or thveie layers are lost there ; but eight 
between the inner cross and the bark are very distinct. In the effort of 
naturevto cover the cross, a portion of banJc, which had formed the edges of 
the wound, had been completely enclosed and covered with wood, and still 
remains sound, but not lignified. This fragment is not described as being 
])arlicularly important, in a physiological j)oinl of view, but as showing 
that the accretions to a li’ml)er tree arc added from without, and that barlt 
cannot be changed into \vooc{, any more than the skin of an animal can be 
turned into flesh. 

Extraordinary Fir Trrrs, —In the Museum of Natural History of Slras- 
bnrg, is the section of the trunk of a silver fir tree (Abies picea,) called Lc 
grand Sapin dc Ilochwald, a forelSl at Barr, in Alsrtia. This tree was 150 
fool higli, with a trunk pe,^fectly straight and free from branches to the 
#?icight of 50 feet, after wlucli it was forked with the one shoot 100 feet long, 
and the othpr somewhat shorter. The diameter of the trunk at the surface 
of tlie gi’ound was 8 feet; at 50 feet fronfihe ground, 5 feet; estimated age, 
JGO years. * It was cut down on the 3d of June, 181C, the brandies hfjving 
begun to wither at the top, and the tnini to decay at the centre. There is 
another silver fir tree standing near where this one stood, nearly of the same 
height, and estimated to lie of the same ago. The forest of Hoehwald 
(lligh-wood, in allusion probably to the height, of the trees) consists almost 
entirely of silver firs, and before the revolution belonged to the town of 
Strasburg.— of NaL HisL 

Dragon FUrn innocuous. —Notiiing can be more absurd, than the fear 
universally entertained in England of the larger sorts of dragon-flies (Libel- 
lulKhe), which are branded with the erroneous name ot horse-stingers, 
though the most superficial examinaUon will demonstrate that lliese insects 
have not a shadow of a sting: but their jaws arc large and strong; not 
stronger, however, than those of the Staphylinus, and not dangerous m the 
slightest degree, even to infants.— Ib, 

Effect of Climate on Cows, —M. Roulin, in a paper not long since sub¬ 
mitted to the French Institute, on the changes undergone by various animals 
on being transported to South America, says, the cow undergoes a material 
change. It no longer furnishes the constant supply of milk which we obtain 
from it by artificial moans in Europe^ and, in order to obtain that fluid at 
all, it is necessary that the calf should be continually with its mother. The 
nulk obtained for domestic use is only that which accumulates during the 
night when the calf is in a quiescent state ; when the calf ceases to suck^ flic 
niilk imniedialely dries up. The bulls and cows introduced from Europe 
into South America soon become v-'ildi; and, at the present time, it is only 
by repeated battues that they are kept in subjection.— Edin, New PhiL Jour. 

Effect of the Climate of South America on Sheep, —The sbeep introduced 
into America were not the merinos, l)ut the two species called tana b|sta and 
liurda. In temperate climates, they have multiplied abundantly, without 
showing any tendency to submit to liie dominatios^jif man. In tfie burning 
climate of the plains, tliey do not propagate freely j and a curil^s phen^ 
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menon is there witnessed. The wool of the lambs grows at first, as in move 
temperate climates, but rather slowly. When in a fit state for shearing, 
there is nothing remarkable aboutiits quality ; and, when removed, it grows 
again as in temperate climates: but if the proper time for shearing is allowed 
to go by, the wool becomes thick, falls off in patches, and leaves under¬ 
neath, not a new growth of wool or a baiTen place, as if from disease, but a 
short, shining, and close hair, exactly like the hair of the goat in the same 
climate; and, where this hair once appears,*there is never any return of 
wool. The goat, notwithslandin^*it.s form, which appears adapted to moun¬ 
tainous situations, thrives much Letter in the low valleys of South America, 
Ilian on the high points of the Covchllcras. It undergoes a lactiferous 
change similar to that of the cowr—Edmft. New Phil, Jour, , 


§ 3. Medical Science. 

Danger of artificial Inflation of the Lungs, —^The practice of artificial in¬ 
flation of flic lungs, as a means of recovery froip drowning, has been objected 
to l)cforc the Academic des Sciences, on the strength of experiments made by 
M. Leroy d'Kiortes, on various animals, especially on sheep, which arc slalcil 
to prove, that the practice is attended with great danger, and that a strung in¬ 
flation is capable of producing instant iealh, although some animals are 
better able to boar the process than others, a cl(^ for instance, than a sli<!e[), 
on account of the stronger texture of the lungs. The experimentalist infers,, 
that the number of persons re.stored to life from .drowning, is loss than it 
would be, but for the use of inflation as a remedy for their recovery. 


Qualities of Glauber and Epsom^f^alts, —Glauber salts have f>ccn consi¬ 
dered a more Ionic aperient than Epsom salts. This is accounted for by Ihc 
presence of a hllle iron in the one, and the absence of it in the oilier. Ac¬ 
cording to the experiments of Dr. Davy, physician to the forces, (Kdin. New 
Phil. Jour.) out of six different specimens of glaubcr salts, live were found 
to contain a small qi*aniily of iron, (probably the suljihate,) and one only to 
be free from iron. The iron was (hdected by aqua ammonia, added to the 
salt in solution; it occasioned a yellowish brown precipitate. Epsom salts 
may. no doubt, bo made a tonic, by the addition of a very minute portion of 
iron, and particularly of the sulphate. • 


Ravages of Bmall-pox at Marseilles — Effects of Faerf/za/fo?!.—The advan¬ 
tages of vaccination are strongly attested hy the reports made to the Medical 
Academy of Marseilles, on the subject of the small-pox contagion, which 
ravaged Marseilles last spring, and in the beginning of the summer. The 
contagion attacked both those who had had the small-pox, and those who 
had been vaccinated; but in the latter cases the disorder presented itself in 
so mitigated a form, and was,so seldom fatal, that the medical men disfin- 
guished it by a name expressive of the less degree of its virulence, calling it 
varioloide. The calculations of the fatuity fix the following proportions 
There died—of the whole number of vaccinated, one in L500 ; of the number 


of vaccinated seized with the disorder one in 100; one in 500 of all those who 
had been inoculated with the small-pox before; of the number of the inocu¬ 
lated with the smaff-pox, again attacked, one in five; of the not vaccinated, 
taking the mass, one in eignj:; of the llo»vaccina1cd attacked by the conta¬ 
gion, one in four. According to a work by M. Roljert, physician of tht; La¬ 
zaretto of Mar*illcs, entitled, Observations sur repidfimie de Marseille, ad¬ 
dressed to the Academy of Sciences, on the 22nd of December, several 
thousands of persons vaccinated had had the varioloide; of these 4 "> hail died, 
the greatesl number adul^nJ persons who had undergone vaccination*rc- 
gularly, | 
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African Panacea for local pains, —^The Malaguetta peppef, a species of 
the genus unona, so well known on the western coast of Africa, is a sovereign 
remedy, among the natives of that country.^'or rheumatism, weakness of limbs, 
headaches, or, in fact, any local pain, ilt is bruised in water, so as to fbrm 
a paste, which is rubbed on the part affected ; a bandage is added, and the 
patient is immediately covered with a quantify of clothing. In a short time 
a very agreeable tingling of the skin commences, which is succeeded by a 
general glow, and, subsequently, a violent perspiration. Europeans have 
spoken higiily of it, as a remedy,rfrom theif pwm experience.— Nat. His. 

Yellorjo at Gibraltar. —The following arc the conclusions as to Iho 
maladv which has lately desolated Gibraltjfr, formed by an experienced ob¬ 
server* M. A. Moreau de Jonnes, after examination of its official reports, and 
addressed to the French Academy of Sciences. First, that when the disorder 
was at its height, Iherehad perished one in thirty of those attacked, a proportion 
less, by ten limes, than that presented during the great occuirence of the 
yellow fever at the Antilles : hence the inference, that the virulence of the 
contagion is much less than tropical climates. Secondly, that notwith¬ 
standing the measures of precaution, to which no objection can be made, but 
that they were somewhat late ; and notwithstanding the perfect state of 
social order common to European towns, the number of the sick increased 
six-fold in the space of little more Than a fbrtnight ;«'lhu5 equalling, in rapi¬ 
dity of propagation, the mest fatal inslances of prevalence of yellow fever 
'which M. Jonnes had ever observed under the torrid zone. AVhence the con¬ 
clusion, th?t although the yellow fever be less destructive at Gibraltar, than 
in the part of America within the tropics, F?s power of transmission is as great 
in the formVr as in the latter, and no less^rapid. r 

Extraordinary Trance. —The following curious account is an extract 
from a paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society:—“ Sarah 
Carter, aged 17, the daughter of a farmer at Stapleford, has been afflicted 
with enlargement of the viscera of the abdomen for two years, the conse¬ 
quence of typhus fever which attacked her whilst nursinjr; her father, who died 
of that complaint. The swelling of the body does not give the fluctuating 
sensation produced by water, but its hardness is that of enlargement of the 
internal organs. During the whole of her illness she has complained very 
little, owing perhaps to tier constitutional indolence of body and mind ; as 
even in the earlier period of the disease she seldom spoke, except when ques¬ 
tioned; and she is now without feeling or the power of utterance, lying in a 
state of perfect insensibility, in which she has remained since the hrst week 
in October. During the first fortnight of this insensible state, her head was 
constantly rolling from side to side upon her pillow, and this action continued 
night and day without a moment’s intermission. In May last, she ate the 
last solid food, wliich was a piece of cheese, and for the four following months 
she look nothing but fruit, which she merely sucked, and water, which slie 
swallowed in very minute quantities. ^Since the first week in October, it ap¬ 
pears that nothing whatever has passed her throat, and her mouth is so 
firmly locked by the spasmodic contraction of the muscles, that all attempts 
to open it have failed. It seems that every voluntary muscle of her frame is 
in the same state of spasmodic action ; for when wdth m^ch force her'arms 
are raised from her chest, on which they are crossed, they can only be ele¬ 
vated a few inches, and recoil instWly to their former position ; and so in¬ 
flexible is her whole person, that when removed from her bed, she is carried 
like a statue. Nothing has passed the bowels for thirteen''Weeks, nor has 
there been any secretion of urine for the same time, every power ofifthe ab- 
doipinal viscera seeming suspended. The heart, the circulating system, and 
the organs of breathing, seem unaffected; the indeed, varies in fre¬ 

quency and strength, and she experiences occasionally an increa|te of lever* 
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The pulse does not get ■weaker, and the colour of the cheeks changes so 
often, that her mother thinks she is conscious of what is passing in the room. 
She lies upon her back, a little inclined to the right side. The application 
of leeches io her temples some tirfle^ since was followed by a copious dis¬ 
charge of blood, and a few days aftef her nose bled freely. She had taken 
no medicines whatever for some months ; but on the 10th of Novernl>er two 
drops of Ooton oil were put upon her tongue by means of a feather, but 
with no effect. The following day four drops„from a differont bottle, were 
applied in the same way, and in the course of a few hours it occasioned a 
heaving of the stomach, and an ounce of cht?ese, in a semi-mast ichted state, 
and retaining its odour, was throWh up. I‘"or several days thefalivary glands 
secreted copiously, but the mother would not allow a repetition of the oil, the 
application of galvanism, or, in Ihct, any medical means whatever. • The 
great peculiarity of this case is, that during so long a slate of inanition, tiie 
girl has suffered no waste in appearance nor in weight, and that, tlmngh llie 
nervxs of sensation seem torpid, tlwse subservient to muscular motion ap¬ 
pear to have their vigour increased. * 


Sfviss Medical Societies .—There exists at Zifvich, a very active medical 
society, wlio publish an annual volume of transactions, of which that for 
1828 has ju&t appeared. It has invited the societies of the different Can¬ 
tons of Switzerland to co-operate,in the*indertaking; the proposition was 
accepted with eagerness^ and for the future the Iransaclions will a[)])«ur m 
does the present number, under the title of Traffsactions of the United Me¬ 
dical Societies of Switzerland .—Revue Eucydopcdi^uc, * 

Degree amfei'red on a Female ,—medical faculty of Maiienburg has 
conttfred the' degree of M. D. on the widow lloiviri, head-nur.se*find direc¬ 
tress of the liospilal of the Fauboufg St. Denis, at Paris, the authoress of a 
clever work on midwifery, and other writings. * 


Prize question on the advantages of comparative Anatomy .—Among the 
subjects of jirize essays iirojiosed by the Dulch Society of Science, ot Ilaar- 
lem, (and which archill given in the last number of the Kdinb. New Phil. 
Jour.) is tile following:—What are in general the advantages and illustra¬ 
tions which, since Haller's time, physiology, or the physical history of map, 
has derived from zoology or comparative anatomy? What are, in parti¬ 
cular, the organs of the human body that have been made better known 
since that period; and what are the functions on which zoology and com¬ 
parative anatomy have thrown new light? 


§ 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Agriculture in Kamtschntka.~~"Ih(i Russian government, in its solicitude 
for the amelioration of the provinces of the empire, has determined on sending 
a gardener to Kamlschatka, in order to introduce the advanlagt's of lunii- 
culture and agriculture into that counhy. This gardener is placed under 
the protection of the Minister of tlie InTerior, and under the immediate orders 
of the governor of the province. Ilis duty is to introduce the cultivation of 
grain, pulse, fruit, timber, and the iilants generally which belong to do- 
mestlt and rural economy. He is charged to ascertain those which are ca¬ 
pable of becoming naturalized, the climate being less rigorous than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. He is also eonimandSl ff!) collect the products of the vege¬ 
table kingdom of Karatschalka, which are as yet little known, although very 
curious; and t(^instruct the inhabitants of the country in the art of agricul¬ 
ture anigaidening.— Revue EncyclopMiquc. 

Destracijpn of Wheat^ Weevils .— A farmer having occasion lately to 
opejjL a grrfwiy containiflg a great store of yvheat, and which ^had beea 
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looked up for some time, without having been properly aHended to,.the 
whole stock of grain, which consisted of upwards of sixteen hundred sacks, 
had l>een nearly destroyed by the weevils, the Cm^culio granaria. The appear¬ 
ance which presented itself was that of iarge pat<iies of black dirt, spread 
over the whole surface of the wheat. *On takinij in his hand some of this 
apparent dirt, the farmer was surprised to find it was composed of myriads 
of the weevil so destructive to grain. The way in which these insects 
are produced is as follows it—T he female perforates a grmn of wheat or 
barley with the jaws placed at the end of its long proboscis, and deposits 
a single egg within it; and when the yoiteg grub is excluded from the egg, 
it thus finds piovided a fit dwelling, and a store of proper food. The parent 
insect thus deposits its eggs in five or six grains every day, for severi suc¬ 
cessive days. In about seven days’ time ihe larva is excluded from the egg, 
and, after feeding its accustomed time, changes into the chrysalis state within 
the grain, and, in about a fortnight afterwaids, comes forth a perfect weevil. 
I’he parent insect, after depositing its eggs in situations where there would 
be a supply of food for ihe sustenance of its offspring, does not die, but ac¬ 
cording to Leeuwenhoek, tfeir existence is prolonged during tlie summer 
and thi'oughout the winter; and they also feed very voraciously on the in¬ 
terior of the grain, both in the state of the larva and the perfect insect. Ac¬ 
cording to Kirby, a single pair of these insects may, in one year, produce 
above six thousand descendants. It is re30mmciKlcd to the proprietor of a 
granary to establish a colot^y of ants near it; for, as these insects arc con- 
tinually engaged in searching for food, they would soon find their way into 
the interior of the granary, and feed upon the larva of the weevils.— Techno^ 
logical R^ository, 

The Wb^ moth, —A small moth, called,the vioM{tineagramlla) is still'more 
clt^truclive to com and meal than the weevil. It commits its depredations 
in the larva state only; the female, after lajing its eggs, dies. The number 
of eggs laid by one of these moths is about seventy; and they arc less tlum 
a grain of sand in size. The grubs or larva come forth in about sixteen day.s', 
and immediately commence their depredations, and f 9 rm themselves little 
cases, either from the particles which they gnaw off the corn, or from 
small portions of the bran, within-which they reside, and feed by protruding 
the head and part of the body from the case ; and when they are about to 
change into the pupa state, they leave these small dweljings, and seek 
places of safety. They then change ointo the chrysalis, in which state they 
remain during the winter ; and about April or May come forth the perfect 
insects. There are two ways of destroying them: one is, when the larva 
forsalic their food and crawl up the walls, which they will sometimes almost 
cover; the other, when they appear in the moth stale. At both these limes 
they may be easily crushed to death against the walls in great niiral>ers, by 
pressing and rubbing sacks upon them. But they may be exterminated 
still more effectually, if, after closing up all the doors and windows, the 
corn-chamber be filled with the fumes of brimstone, by leaving it burning on 
a pan of charcoal, without giving it 4hy vent for twenty-four nours. Great 
caution, however, should be used by opening the doors and windows, in 
order to let all the fumes disperse before any person enters the place, for 
fear of suffocation. The fumes of sulphur are in no wise hurtful to ihe 
corn, nor give it any taste.— lb. 

Destruction of Slugs .—The discoveiy of the ineans of destroying slugs, 
by strewing common salt upon them, belongs to Dr. Rousseau, who having 
thrown a small quantity of that substance on a plank in his garden, covered 
with those insects, all that came in contact with the salt perished. a 

Permian Manure.^kn interesting has l^een i^entiy ad¬ 

dressed tojthe Academy of Sciences of Taris, by M. Mariano Ri|iero, direct 
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tor-general of mines, and superintendent of public education in Peru, on the 
remarkable sub'stance called guano, used for manure in Peru, and other parts 
of South America. This substance is procured from several islands in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, and e^e^ from parts of the shore itself. Some 
persons consider it a mineral production, others regard it as an accumula¬ 
tion of excrements of sea-birds. The former opinion is founded on the 
abundance of the material extracted annually and from time immemorial; 
its weight and its red colour (oxide of iron), the length of time and number 
of birds required to produce suc^ vast deposits; on the other hand, the 
ammoniacal odour which accompanies this sfubstance, the presence of uric, 
phosphoric, and oxalic acids, thaf of potass, and the variety tints it pre¬ 
sents, which grow deeper in proportion as it is exposed to the action of the 
air, are sufficient reasons for attrilfuting to it an animal origin. • 

The guano is of three sorts, the white, the red, and the browm. The red 
and brown were extracted for twenty-five years from the isle of hpiicpus 
400 yards from the port of the same name ; Init this source being exhausted, 
it is now chiefly procured from the mountain PabellSn de Pica. It still pre¬ 
serves the name of Guano de Iquique. The wliite guano is the most active; 
it is found in all the little islands near the coast, such as Lagarto, Las Ani¬ 
mas, La Margarita, the Jesus Isles, those of Brava and Mansa, on the 
coasts of Cocotea, the Hornillos, and several others. Of the oiigin of tlie 
while guano, there seeme to be no doubt* It is deposited on the isles just 
mentioned, by the sea-birds which rest there during the night, and of which 
the number is so gi'eat, that when they take flight they form a dense cloud • 
of several leagues’ extent. From the isles of Ilay*and Jesus, to.wliich the 
birds give the preference, between# 1000 and 1500 quintals* of guano ore 
annu|Llly procured. The quantity deposited has diminished witlrin the last 
few years; the birds, whether disftirbed by the increasing ueighhourliood 
of man, or from other causes, not having cared to froipient the isles 
great numbers as formcily. The white, red, and brown guanos show-, on 
analysis, the same chemical composition, excepting the absence of sand from 
the first; as to outvvai'd characters, they difier in colour only. Tins sub¬ 
stance is of gieat im^oitancc to Peru, as a manure, especially iu volcanic, 
sandy soils, which by its means are ren^lcred extremely fertile. At Are- 
quipa, a field manured with guano will yield forty-five potatoes io one, 
being double the produce williout such manure, and maiicc thirty-live to 
one ; while wlieat, for which horse manure is used, yields only eighteen to 
one. The manner of employing this nfanurc by the natives in the inountain- 
ous countries, is by placing a handful round the bottom of the stem of each 
plant; it is necessaiy to w ater it the next day, or the plant will be dried up. In 
the vdlcys, if is the custom to remove the soil from the sleiu, taking can', 
however, to guard the roots ; a morsel of guano is then put into the liole, 
and this is covered up. J1 is watered within a few hours. 

The annual amount of traffic in this article, in the several ports, amounts 
to about 95,000 quintals annually. 

The guano was much in use by fhe^ncient Peruvians, on the teinlories 
situated near the coast from Tarapara, to beyond Arequipa. At the period 
in which the birds came to breed, approach to tlic islands was forbidden. 

Use of dilates in hastening the Hipenirtg of Fruits ,—A vine branch had 
been trained above ^he window of a bouse, facing the south, according to the 
custom in ceitain parts of Fjance. ifentath this branch was a small slate 
roof, about three feet wide, serving to shelter a door. It was reinaiked, 
that the grapes ipn this roof were ripe and black, whilst those on the rest of 
the branch were yet green. This effect, evidently due*to the heat ucenmu- 
lated inlhe slates from the rays of the sun, has been advantageously applit'd 
in assisting|the ripening of^vall-fruit.— M, Bauchard^BulL Unii\ * 

* 220 lbs, (o the quintal. 
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It^mn Cress^a mtb Salad, —^Thrc^ or four years since, some grains of 
Indian cress (siftf/mMum indmm, Linn.) were sent from the Isle of France 
to the Jardin du lloi, and havinsf multiplied exceedingly, w’ere tried as salad 
for the table, and have l>een judged of >^ry favourably, in consequence of 
their power of yielding salad during th^ winter. 

Indian cress forms small patches on the ground about three inches in 
diameter: its leaves are very numerous, are irregularly pinnated, have 
nearly round foliolcs, and about three lines in width ; the flowers are small, 
white, and disposed in axillary and terminal pannicles ; they begin to fade 
about Mutch. •* 

The qualitiA wliich render this cress desirable for cultivation in our gar¬ 
dens, as a salad, are— 1 st. That it is eminently antiscorbutic and depurative; 
*2d. Tliat its leaves are more tender an& less acrid than those of other 
cresses, used as salads; 3d. That it does not suffer from the hardest winters; 
does not recpiirc watering to ensure or favour its growth ; and will supply 
leaves during the winter, and especially in spring. 

It is neee.ssary that Ih'e seeds should be sown in ground in which none 
have lieen grown ior soineryears preceding; its culture docs not differ 
csseiiiially from that of the corn salad.—.-i/m. dr l^AgricuUure Franc. 


Swedfsh Ttmdp.w —At Ilollicuch Christmas marbet, Mr, R. B. IIoflT cx- 
liilufed .specimens of Swcclisli turrips, thq produce of seed imported from 
Gottenliurgli, weighing from 7lb. to 1 Olb. each. Tlicy wwe also allowed to 
be very superior in quality t:o what have been recently grown in England, 
and to prove the necessity of more frequently reverting to the parent slock. 
—Comi ty *Chron i dc. 


^ 5. IIORTT^ULTUIliC. 

• 

^Vegeiaiiop of Plants in Moss. —The Calendnrio Georgico, or Agronomic, 
Annual of the Royal Society of Agriculture of Turin of 1827, contains an 
article on the vegetation of plants in moss, and a detail of experiments, oon- 
lirming those of Charles Bonnet, in proof of the possibility of raising deli- 
eate plants in moss. . 

Cvltiraiion of American Shrvhs. —In the Grand Ducal Botanic Garden 
at (!Inilsrnl\e, wliere American trees and shrubs thrive remarkably well, they 
are noi planted in peat rtirth as in Engliind, but in rotten wood mixed with 
common garden soil.— Mag. of Nat hUst 

Bxiraciion if Sugar from IVater-Mdons. —It has been discovered in the 
state of South Carolina, that a very fine quality of sugnr may bo extracted 
from the water-melon, which grows in great porfeeiion there. The landlord 
of n public-lioiise ha.s shown that all the sugar used in his house during the 
preceding twelve montlis, and which had passed as the finest cane, hadbeen 
obtained from water-melons of his own raising.—^///er/ca 7 ^ Papers, 

Barrcnnpss of Fruit Trees.—The Bath and \^^csl of Englaml Society have 
ofttTcd a premium of 10/. to the pei* on who in the year 1H31 shall give llie 
most satistactory account of tlie cause and cure of barrenness in fruit trees, 
inelnding a pnietical examination of the opinions and experiments w'hich 
have been imtdishcd by Mr. Ii 3 'on on the subject of barking trees as a remedy 

for tlii.s iMee\:'—Cheltefiha7n Jour, 

t s 

«> 

} C. Domestic Econony. ^ 

Presfirratio?i of Clothes, fro7n Moths, —An account insert^ in the 

Magazine of Natural Ilistory, of the Strasburg Museum, contains some 
hinfs tVom M. Vinet, the guardian of the museum^n the mode o| preserving 
tlie articles under lus care from moths and worms, which are vw generally 
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a]>plicable. Camphor, ixippor, cedar wood, savine, &c. used by some 
housewives to feeep moths from clothes, are perfectly useless if thedotlies 
iU'G not frequently taken out. brushed, and aired; aud if clothes nre taken 
out frequently, and bruslicd and aired, no camphor or other ingredient is 
necessary to keep them from the nioth, or other insects. To convince 
Jiimself and others of the uselessness of camphor and other nostrums alone, 
M, Vine! has halclied moths m an atmosphere impregnated with camphor, 
and the other substances mentioned, ^ 

Artificial Imahatinn by means hf hoi Mineral JVatm. —A resent num-» 
her of \\\Q Jonnml dps ConnuisMui^ges gives afavourtjde account of 

experiment s made by two gentlemen, MM. D'Arcet and Folgeris, in obtaining 
cluckcns by means of artificial inciibation; the whole process of wliieh that 
of placing the ee^gs', suspended in a basket, in one of the stoves heated by 
tlie 1 lot mineral w'atcr, and taking care to break them at a proper time: 
when the places are closed, the whole of the interior will readily aetpuve a 
suffieiently elevated and very constant temperature* It is recomnu‘uded to 
turn the eggs every day. The experiments were made at Vicly and Cliaudes 
Aigucs, and succeeded equally with pigeons and chickens. 

New sort of Cqffpe. —According to a report by Pajots Descharmes, on 
the autliority of a person who luid constantly made the experiment for 
twelve yeais, the seeds of tlie liroftm form an exet‘lient siilistitulc Cor eoflee. 
Jleing moderately roasted, ground, and pieparec^in the manner ot onhnary 
coffee, this ])erson finds no difference iielween it and coffee. It is not the ' 
garden but the lorest broom, the seeds of which are-^o be taken foi’ tliis use* 

It appears lliai in that part of Iloliiind boriiering upon Germany, this sub- 
slanc'^has been used instead of coffee for many years.— Jicruril IfalusiricL 

Rpcippfor Cedrat Water. —Three kilograms of white sugar an' to be dis¬ 
solved in seven quarts of liver wal(*r; then add 'S\ pints of spuit of cedrat, 
aiul IJ pints of spnit of citron ; make the whole boil for a minute, and tlltre 
it, while hot, through a straining-bag (cliausse); leceive the litputr niton 
vessel of eaithenware;i and change the vessel as soon as it no longer jiasses 
clear. Wlu'n it becomes cold, jiut it into largc*botfles, aud do not open 
them until a considerable lime afterwards.-Aj^^f^, Tec/u 

To make Oil or Cream of Cedral. —Seven ([uarls»of river water, Pj pints 
of spirit ot e(*(Irat, and add as much syrvp of sugar as will soften the lupieur 
to the iiec(*ssary degi'ce, to give it a clammy consistence; then agitate or stir 
it well with a Kpatula, to make the comhinalion peifeet, and put it into 
bottles, which must remain for a consideiable length of time unopened. If 
the lupieur should l)ecoine a little turbid, it must be filtered through pai)(*r, 
or better through a filter made of fusti.in, suspended in a funnel of tinned 
slieet iron, closed by a moveable cover.— lb, 

ChimseVood .—"With nothing more than a few beaus, the meal of rico 
and corn, and some spices and herbs, flie (^hinese prepare a vaiiety of sa¬ 
voury dishes. Ilorse-flesh, vats, and mice, are standard articles of food, 
and sold publicly at the butchers. Jliids’ nests are anotlier ailicleof food ; 
but neither mud nor sticks enter into their comiiosition. The nests are. 
found in the rocks along the coasts of Toiupiin, &c., and arc built by birds 
resembling the swallow. Tl^ey are coi!st Acted, as is supposed, of a small 
species of sCa-lish, c(‘mentcd by a glutinous matter exuding from the bird 
itself; and when#fully formed, resemble t!ie rind of a large candied citron. 
Bears* pirws form another favourite dish. They are i-olled in pepper and 
nutmeg, and dried in the sun. When about to be dressed, they are soaked 
in rice-wateato make thei^ft, and then boiled in the gravy of a kid, aTid 
seasoned ytim various spic5s.—ionefow Wmhly Meview^} • 
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Method of cleaning Silky ^c^-^Substitute for Tapioca. —^The following 
us^ul recipe is given in the last number of the Register of ArtSy as a com* 
munication from a correspondent: — 

Take raw potatoes, wash them, grate them to a pulp over water; pass the 
liquid through a coarse sieve into anhither tub of clear water; let the mix¬ 
ture stand until the fine white particles (or starch) are precipitated; then 
pour off the liquor for use. , 

Lay the article to be cleaped over a linen cloth upon a table, and with a 
sponge dipped in the potatoe liquor, wet and rub the article to be cleaned, 
repeating^the affusion till Iho dirt be ijosened; wash the article in clean 
water repeatedly; then dry and smoothem 

Two middle-sized potatoes are sufficient for a pint of water. 

The white powder, or starch, sepavatal from the liquor at the bottom of 
the tub, after being washed by repeated affusions of water, forms an excel¬ 
lent substitute for tapioca, as a nourishing food with soup or milk. The 
coarse pulp which docs not pass the sieve is of great use in cleaning worsted 
or woollen curtains, tapestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. The liquor 
cleans the finer kinds of silk, cotton, and woollen goods, without injury to 
the texture or colours. It is also useful in cleaning oil paintings, or soiled 
furniture. Dirty painted w-ainscotling is also effectually cleaned by wetting 
a sponge in the liquid and rubbing it with a little fine sand over the 
wainscot. •* . - 


Test for Adulteration in Musk. —When musk, in admixture with quick¬ 
lime, smells of ammonia, it is impure or adulterated. To preserve it well, 
it should ^e made perfectly dry, but when it is to be used as a perfume, 
it should be moistened.— Edinb. New T^tiL Jour. 


$ 7. MECHAmCAL AND UsEl'UL AuTS. 


m 


The Great Canal of the Netherlands. —The object of this canal, which is 
the largest in Europe, is to afford a passage for kirgc vessels from Amster¬ 
dam to the sea. This city has 40 feet of water in the road in front of its 
port; but the Pampas or^har in the Zuyder Zee, 7 mfies below, has only a 
depth of 10 feet; and hence all skips of any considerable burden have to un¬ 
load part of their cargoes with lighters, before they enter the port. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the resolution was taken to cut a canal from the 
town of Ileldcr, the northernmost ^oint of the province of Holland. The 
distance between these points is 41 English miles, but the length of the 
canal is 50J. The breadth of the surface of the water is 124 ^ English feet, 
Ihe breadth at bottom 3G feet, the depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dulcli 
canals, generally, its level is that of the high tides of the sea, from which it 
receives its supply of wafer. The only locks it requires, of course, are two 
tide-locks at the extremities; but there arc, besides, two sluices with flood¬ 
gates in the intermediate space. It has only eighteen bridges (drawbridges) 
m its whole lengtli. The locks and sluices are double, that is to say, there 
are two in the breadth of the canal ;fcand we learn from Mr. Bait, that their 
construction and workmanship are excellent. Tiiey are built of brick for 
economy, but bands of limestone are interposed at intervals, and these pro¬ 
ject about an inch beyond the brick, to protect it from abrasion by thg sides 
of the vessels. There is a broad towing-path on each side, and the canal is 
wide enough to admit of one frigcitm passing another. From the river Ye 
at Amsterdam, it proceeds north to Purmer^nd, thence west*to Alkmaar 
lake; thence, north by Alkmaar, to a point within two mjles of the coast, 
near Petten; and it« continues to run nearly parallel to the coast from this 

! )oint to the Helder, where it joins the sea, at the fine harbour of Nfewcdiep, 
ormed within the last tliirly years. At the latter place there ii a powerful 
Steam-enf^i for supplying the canal with w^ during ne» tiaeSi and 
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oilier The time spent in tracking vessels frota the Helder to Am¬ 

sterdam, is ^hteen hours. The canal was begun in 1819 and finished in 
1825. The cost was estimated at 10 or 12 millions of florins, or about one 

million sterling.— Register of Arts* . 

• 

Use of Zinc for SheathingVesseU, —A Swedish schooner, the Experiment, 
which lately put into Plymouth to be repaired, attracted the attention of 
the scientinc, by the example she afibrded of use of zinc for sheathing. 
The following is the result of the observations made on her:—The zinc 
sheathing was laid in plates, aboi\Psix year^ since, and when the ship was 
placed in the dock, the bottom was found very foul with barnacles, &c., 
the zinc brightly polished, in some parts, where the friction of the water 
prevailed tlie most; in other parts it had the appearance of old lead. On 
stripping part of the zinc, to make some necessary repairs, it was found on 
the surface, pitted or indented, like lead, on which gravel had been trodden, 
And much reduced, some places being in holes; the barnacles and weeds 
were principally found about the fastenings, that ist the nails which secure 
llie zinc plates to the bottom; and the query now is, whether some metvil, 
like zinc, may not be found for the purpose of fastenings, instead of those 
msed on the Experiment, as it appears obvious, that if that were the case, the 
weeds and barnacles would not attach themselves to the zme, from the use of 
which a great saving woi^ld ensue,.when compared with copper. 

Tijnnel in Lancashire. —The canal tunnel, ainder Standedge, between 
Manch ester and Huddersfield, extends under ground upwai*ds of three miles, • 
and is ^’20 yards below the surface.— Register of Arts. « 

Art of Dressing Marocco Leather. —^The art of dressing maro^co leather 
was In ought from the Levant, wheie it was observed by Granger, an officer 
in the Fren^ navy, and described by him in the year 17.‘15. A manufactiwe 
Was eslablislied in France, towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The true maroeco leather is made of goat-skins, tanned and dyed on their 
outsides. Sheepskins are treated in a similar manner. It seems that this 
leather is termed Maruccu leather, from the art of dressing it being originally 
brought from that country. * 

The goat skins are not only more pliant *bul their surfaces are smoother, 
and they ^l^e likewise more durable than those of sheep, but their employ- 
fliunt is restricted, on account of their high ^xica^—Dichonnaire Techno- 
logique^ • 

Iron Trellis-^work in Savoy. —^Thc attention of the Academic Society of 
Savoy has been called to a new invention for iron trellis-work, by M. 
J^arthod, one of the most ingenious mechanics of that country. The work 
was ^plauded by the Society, but the author was recominendod to execute 
a speeimen on a larger scale, in order that a more decided opinion nuglit be 
pronounced on the merit of his invention.— Revue Enc, 

Immense Block of Stone. —A stone Ijjis been lately dug out of the Craig- 
leith quarry, i46 leet long, which is 46 feet longer than the shaft of l^om- 
^ey’s pillar at Alexandria, and ten times heavier than the famous block of 
ggrunite which forms the pedestal of Peter the Great’s statue at St. Petera- 
Ibu^h*; it must even^ exceed in weight the enormous Boulder-stone of Bor- 
rowdaile, in Cumberland, which has Jo^ borne the credit of being the 
largest detached stone in Iheworld. An mended continuity of the stratum, 
of the same exact level, at tlie place where the operations of the workmen 
were going forwfird, and a perpendicular fissure within^the bed made if easy 
to detacli this unrivalled extent of stone from the adjacent masses. Being 
■designed for no particular purpose, it must be broken up to supply the onlU 
demanlt from the quiir'fy, unless the citizens of Edinburgh snatch triis 
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epportuTiity of adorning their city with a column, such as noncapital in an¬ 
cient or modern times has yet been aide to boast ot.— R^gistf^r oj A^is, 

Bridges at Ghucesfer aad Ches/rr ,—A stone bridge of a single arch has 
been erected across the Severn, at Orer, near Gloucester. It is built^ of 
sandstone, from the forest of Dean. The width is about *27 feet, including 
the parapets, with two foot-paths, I'he roadway is supported upon waUs 
between the spandrils, similat to Waterloo bridge, and covered with slabs of 


stone, ‘ 

^ Span . , • \ 150 

« Radius of the Segment, 24OJ 

Rise • . . 35 


A atone bridge of a single arch, of much wider span, is in course of erec¬ 
tion near Chester.— Companion to the Almanac. 

New Church at Egina. —The first stone of a new church has been laid n1 
Egina, on which is the following inscription :—‘ In the name of the Hellenic 
nation, the President of Greece consecrated this temple to God, the deliverer 
of Greece/ 

Exhibition of Bohemian Mannfacinres. —The first public exhibition of 
Bohemian manufactures was made last year at Prague. It was opened 
before the end of September, in tlUj Redoutensaal oj-public ball-room of the 
city, and excited very general interest. Several branches of art are noted 
, as exhibiting more than ordinary merit. Among the articles of porcelain 
is mentioned a vase froiji the factory of Lippers and Ilaasclien, in Schlag- 
genwald, white, and richly gilded, and i^'presenting, in Indian ink manner, 
the picture of the woman taken in adultery, existing in the Imperial gallery. 
The ironwares of Korzowitz, are also lighly spoken of, and are averted to 
eq;ual the productions of Berlin in the same kind. They consisted of statues, 
busts, bas-reliefs, vases, crucitixes, candelabras, &c. "J he mechanician, F. 
Speten, exhibited an universal equatorial, with circular movements, after 
the invention of the deceased engineer, Bretschneider. Among the works of 
mere curiosity, a part of a model on pasteboard, of thawholecity of Prague, 
by an officer of the public library, Herr Langwcil, drew much attention, 
—Abend Zeitung. ‘ 

Steajn Engines in CoenwaU. —^The last number of the Edinburgh Jour- 
nalof Science gives the following sijitcment of the steam-engines employed 
by the mines in Cornwall, and the number of millions of pounds lifted one 
foot high, by the combustion of one bushel of coal to eacli. 

In 1823 there were 55 engines at work in Cornwall, performing on an 

average 26,9 millions. 


1824 

• 

57 

• 

28 

1825 

• 

62 

t 

28,97 

1826 

• 

63 

• 

28,36 

1827 

• 

62 

« 

31,9 

1828 

• 

60 

to 

# 

34,85 


Method of Polishing Stones. —The Hindoos polish all kinds of stones by 
means of powdered corundum, mixed with melted lac. The mixture being 
allowed to cool, is shaped into oblong pieces, of tlire,e or four indhes in 
length. The stone is polished byj)ejng sprinkled with water, and at the same 
time rubbed with these oblong masses; and ihi polish is increased by masses 
being used successively with finer grain.— Ed n. New Phil. Journal. 

The Norwich ami Loivestoff Navigation is one of the most mteresting 
public works in progress of execution, connected with tlie navigation of this 
cduntiy. ^ { 

As th^ objects contemplated by the luidertaking are importfjit both in a 
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nautical and commercial point of view, and as the means l)y wlik-h they are 
to be efFccled Are new and unconuTiou in Kns:Iand, as a work of civd eu- 
j^ineerinj;;, we subjoin a biief account of the origin and progress of this in« 
tercsting experiment. • 

The water communication betweeA Norwich and the sea is, at present, 
confined the river Yare, which running from Norwich to Yarmouth, a 
dislanee of about 30 miles, discharges itself in^o the sea at that place* This 
river is navigated l)y wherries of from *20 to ^0 tons burden, employed in 
carrying corn, flour, and goods, from Norwich to Yarmouth, and in bringing 
l)iick coals and goods from Varnvfuth to Narwich. It is of coursfc necessary 
that all tliesc goods should be trans-shipped at Yarmouth,4hose expoiled 
from Norwich being, on their arrival at Yarmouth, shipped on board sea¬ 
borne vessels ; and those imposed being, on their an'ival at Yiirmoulh, 
taken ii]) by the wherries. 

About 300,000 cpiarltTS of corn and 50,000 sacks of flour arc annually 
conveyed down the river to Yarmouth, and about 60,000 chaldrons of 
coals and liO,000 tons of goods are brought up lift river from Vunuouth 
every year. ^ 

Upwards of a moiety of the whole impoils and exports to and from Yar-^ 
mouth belong to Norwich. The river is without a lock in its whole course 
and is generally of sufficient width and depth to admit of sea-borne vessels 
but it passes, just before its am\«d at Yilrmoulh, over a long and shallow 
lake called Hieydon, where the vessels now used often find it difficult to get 
over. The emlxmchure ot the river info the sea is frequently blocked up by^ 
shifting sands, and this is almost invariably the c^sc when the wind blows 
from the east, • 

This bar is continually occasioning the most serious delays tcv commerce, 
as vessels are not unfrequenfly dttained at Yarmouth, a fortnight before 
they can get out of the river. • 

The act for im])rov lug this Navigation was passed in 1H27. Tlu' plan pro* 
posed is to render the river Yarc navigable for sea-borne vessels, Irorii Nor¬ 
wich to a place aljoul twenty miles down the river called lleedhani Ferry, - 
to open a new cut a>fhat ])lace, across the maijhes, about two mdes anti a 
half long, so as to join tiie river Yare with the river Waveney, near SI* 
Olave’s JJridge—and ]n’oeecding along that river and up a stream called 
OuUon Dyke, to a small lake called Oulton Broad, to deepen and widen the 
two latter,—and, proceeding through the adjoining lake, Lothing, to make a 
passage from it to the sea, which passage will he about 700 yards long und 
10 wide. 

These works, which are under the direction of Mr. Cubltt, have been ra¬ 
pidly proceeding during the present year. The double ship locks at Swing 
Bridge, atMutford Bridge, and attlic upper end of lake Lothing, w"<Te com- 
])lcted and opened in due form by the directors of the company, on tlio 5lh 
of November last, and at an expense within the amount originally estimated 
by the engineer*. This part of the works forms the stop or liarrier, lietw'cen 
the sea water of the proposed harboiijiof lake Lothing, and the rivers and 
inland waters of the country ; and the lock is made double, or with two pair 
of gates pointing each way i)oth landward and seaward, so that vessels may 
pass the lock at all times, or with the head of water on cither side the 
gatds, 

1 The works now in progress are irtjici^ally preparatory to making the ex¬ 
treme cut between the sea?and lake Lothing, and for building the great 
mooring sluice and lock at the entrance, which is to serve the piuqiose of 
occasionally retaining tlic contents of Iht* harbour (ajpoiit 200 acres) at the 
level cl high water, and by suddenly discharging the same at low wafir, to 
clear and keep open a passage to a depth of 10 to 12 feet below low jk'ater 
of the sea. The sluice w fo be 50 feet in clear width, and 24 feet deep, for 
the coursd of the effluent water, which is sufficient for the passage of the 

T^o * • 
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largest steam-vessels hitherto constructed; and this entrance sluice is to be 
so constructed as to form a lock for vessels into and out of the harbour 
during the lime of ebb tide, or when the sluice is set for retaining a harbour, 
or reservoir of water. A large swing bridge is also to be erected across the 
sea end of the sluice, in a line with the^ present turnpike road from Yar¬ 
mouth and Lowestoff to London, It is expected that this part of the works 
will be completed in 1829. It will be the first and only artificial harbour in 
the kingdom; and from this artificial harbour will extend a ship navigation 
inland in two branches, one of 30 and another of 20 miles in extent, without 
a single lodk on either.— Comj>miion io thh Almanac. 

Eno7neire, or Woot-measurer. —M. Skiaclan, land-proprietor in the pro¬ 
vince (j/ Noronege (Russia), has lately invented an instrument, the eriometre, 
for the measurement of bodies so small as to be scarcely visible. It mea¬ 
sures the ten thousandth part of an inch. The inventor has already used 
it in several experiments, in which the aid of the microscope would have 
given merely approxim^ive I’esults; and by it he has ascertained that 
the thread of the spider's web is thicker than gold leaf, Revue Encyclo- 
in expressing an opi’iiion on the invention, says it appears to be 
free trom the disadvantages to be objected against all instruments that 
have been hitherto used for tlie same purpose. Tlie measurement it seems 
is effected with astonishing promptitude, and the nicest exactness, without 
fatiguing the sight. The measure is divided itiio one hundred thou¬ 
sandth parts of an English dneli. By the assistance of the eriometre, the 
*Preeders of sheep who desire to improve their stock, may choose, by the 
fineness of their wool, the“best rams to breed from ; they may even ascertain 
tlie different degrees of fineness of the w&ol, in different parts of the body 
(it the aniinfU, or if a single hair be of ^le same diameter throughout its 
\Yl\r)le length. 


§ 8, Fine Arts. 

Co^nmemoration of GrHry .—The city of Liege hawng contended with 
success against the city dr Paris before the French tribunals, for the 
possession of the heart of the fam6us musical composer Grctry, wlio was a 
native of the former town, celebrated their victory by a solemn public fete 
in the beginning of Septe^nber. The festival commenced on the 7(h, on the 
arrival of the commissioners of who had brought the heart from 

Paris, enclosed in a casket of gold, and lasted three days. Meyerbeer, who 
happened to be at Spa, went to Liege to be present at the rejoicings ; and, 
being recognized, was treated with marked distinction by the Grctry Society 
and tlic municipal authorities. At the theatre, in the evening of the last 
day, on the conclusion of the concert, the director of the fete stood forward 
and announced to the j 
and that the orchestra 
overture to La Fausse 
applause; and, at the 
complimentary to the author. On the 21st of September, after the return 
of Meyerbeer to S])a, a deputation of the Gr6try Society of liege waited on 
liiin, and presented him with a diploma as honorary member of their 
society. The fDte excited the general interest of the inhaCilants of the town, 
and attracted several thousand strjKigJrs -—Abend Zeiiun^. 

New Lanihcapee Inj Turner. —Mr. Turner has finished sixi splendid land¬ 
scapes at Home. By lOur latest correspondence we learn that he waa about 
to follow the usual custom of submitting his works to the inspection of his 
brother artists of all countries, assembled in tke metropolis oC the arts. 
That exhibition over, he would set out on his retmn to England DoiibU 


public the unexpected presence of the living composer, 
, in compliment to him, w'as about to execute the 
Agues. The announcement was received with great 
conclusion, the house resounded with acclamations 
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w^e felt whether the dashing manner of the English Paiisista would meet 
with that degree of applause from the artists of Rome, which his works 
never fail to receive from his ovvn,countrymen at home. 

• 

Fbreign Members of the Nuremberg Academy of Fine Arts. —Tn the last 
number of the London Magazine^ we announced, from the Algemctne 
Literatur Zeitung, the election of our countryman, Mr. R. Cockerell, as 
honorary member of the Academy of Arts at Munich. Ry u subsiupient 
number of the journal it appears tl^t, on the same occasion, tlic Urtli-day of 
Jlie King of JJavaria, the sam^ gentleman, and also M^Boissere and 
tl'.e Baron Gerard, were elected members of the Academy of the Fine Arts 
at Nuremberg. ^ ^ 


§ 9, Antiquities. 

Ancient Constructio77s m A^net'ica. —A remarkable work of the ancient. 
Americans, existing near Newark is thus described by a German miner, 
Fietlerick Assail, who has lately published a* work on the ancient inlia- 
bitanis of Noilh America and their monuments. 

First is seen a circular erection, with a mound of earth tiiiriy feet high 
inclosing a court of twenty acres. This (jpurt communicates by an ojien 
way to a second place of*twenty abres, surrounded by a rampart of earth 
ten feet high. Very long parallel walls extend thence to an octagon ^ 
inclosure of forty acres, having four entrances, through one of which is a 
communication to a fourth place, in the form of a cifcle. Two pawillel vviilU 
stretch thence for thirty miles, but hfve not yet been examined. All opinioim 
agree jn regarding these works as military. * 

The monuments near Marietta *are better preserved than those %i 
Newaik, and display much inirenuity. On a high plain is situated the 
great square commonly called The City, with an inclosure of 40 acres, and 
suirounded by walls ten feel high, and from thirty to thirty-six feet wide at 
the base. On every side are three openings, making all together 12 ascents ; 
williinare still to be st%n several smaller works. By the side of this largo 
square is another of smaller dimensions, aiso in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion, and other buildings. Outside of the large square is to be found a 
considerable quantity of earlhern vases, reeded on the outside, and glazed 
within. It appears that they were vessej^p purposely thrown away. Nothing 
further has been discovered. 

Ancient Fort of Circlcville, —Among the ancient monuments, the most 
regular in construction is the Fort near Circlcville, 26 miles south¬ 
east of Columbus, Here stand, on elevated ground on the east banJe of the 
Scioto, two forts, of wliich one has the form oi’a perfect circle, the other tJiat of 
a square. Each is surrounded by two high walls, with a ditch between them; 
they are now separated by the road which leads from Columbus to Chilii- 
cothe. Between them there formerly sttibd a hill, which has been removed, 
the materials of which have served tor the building of the new city of Cir- 
cleville. The square forts measured fifty-live yards square, and in the 
middle of each side, as well as at the corners, were openings, protected by 
hillocks* standing before them. These walls are some degrees out of the 
line of the meridian, but not more nor lOfcs ^lan the variation of the needle, 
whence it has been inferred tffat the ancient Americans were acquainted 
with the magnet. Hiey must certainly have possessed a knowledge of 
geometry, or the/could never have given to these workff the precision and 
exactness Ibr which they excite so much wonder. 

The objects found among^lhese monuments are additional proofs Xhit 
these cannot nave been lhe*work of Europeans. Among them a pipe bowl, 
wifii a beautiful female countenance, formed from a piece of Chinesq talc. 
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was once discovered. Tn excavating a grave, mummies, U is notorious, 
have often been found and described. 

r 

Afipect At Persepolis there is no great temple as at Thebes, at 

Palmyra, or at Baalbeck, sufficiently predominant over all surrounding objects, 
to attract the chief attention, jind furnish of itself sufficient matter for descrip¬ 
tion and admiration. Here ^all is in broken and detached fragments, ex¬ 
tremely numerous; and each worthy attention, but so scattered and disjointed 
as to give* no perfect idea of ^he wholtf,^ Its principal feature is, that it, 
presents an assemblage of tall, slender, and isolated pillars, and separate 
doorways and sanctuaries, spread over a large platform, elevated, like a 
fortification, from the level of the surrounding plain, the effect of which is 
increased by the mountains in the distance. 

The great mass of the ruins is on a higher platform, above the first. At 
the sides of the steps ascending to this arc sculplurod processions, sacrifiees, 
&c. of which Niebuhr'has given tolerably faithful drawings. They are all 
admirably executed, and be^ar a striking resemblance to similar processions 
at Thebes and Edfou, in Egypt. Among other resemblances are those of 
trees, placed to divide men who are near ascending steps, beasts of sacrifice, 
offerings of meat, cars and horses, armed men, &c. All tlicse sculptures 
are particularly fine, though parte of tht^n are now buried, and other parts 
broken ; and even the portions least injured arc tft.scoloiired by a thin moss 
grown over the surface, florizontal lines of open flowers, like the rose or 
lotus, are^in some cases.seen dividing the compartments, which is also an 
Egyptian device. ^ 

This pai'tion of the ruins seems to have been a grand open portico, con¬ 
sisting of many rows of columns, sui)|iorting only ar(diitraves; andtbelow 
ffiem are oblong blocks, as if for pedestals ot spliynxes. The several 
columns erect are all fluted: some of tlicm l)emg of the same design as 
those already described ; and others, tlic cajiitals of which appear to be 
gone, being much higher in proportion to their diameter.— Bucfdn^ham's 
Travels in Persia, ^ tv 

Sancluaries of Persepolis .—(Vn one of the platforms on which the ruins 
of Persepolis stand is seen an asr:cmblage of different sanctuaries, which arc 
quite Egyptian in theft- style. The first of these that wc entered was a 
square of "about thirty feet, having two doors on the north, one on tlie 
south, two on the west, and one on tlie east. These arc perfectly Egyptifin 
in every respect, as may be seen from the drawings of those lluit exist: 
they are composed of three pieces—two portals and an architrave, and 
above this the cornice. Their inner surfaces are sculptured with designs 
representing the sacrifices of beasts. The priests have umbrellas held over 
them as in India, and the guards are armed with sjiears. Between the 
doors are monoliths, like those used in Egypt, for keeping the sacred 
animals, and about the same size. Around these were inscriptions of the 
arrow-headed character. The gates were closed, not by doors, but by bars 
only, of which the sills still remain ; but both (lie open and closed mono¬ 
liths, the first being like mere window-frames, had each folding-doors of 
metd, as the holes for the pivots, both above and below, were tooismallto 
afford sufficient strength to story. Some of lliese monoliths are quite 
'perfect, and might be easily brought to the British Museum, by way of 
Bushire. Each of them were highly polished, and one, especially, appeared 
lb us to give out as clear a reflection as the finest mirrow of glass. It is on 
these monoliths that the Arabic, Coptic, and Persian inscription^,are deejjly 
cut* and that with so inucli care as to have required days or weeks in the 
execution. The proportions of tlie doors are^^remely niasitve; and their 
passag€s al'e so nun ow, as not to admit of two persons pasa^'ng each other 
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Commodiousljj. They are all of black Mone, slightly veined with ^quatis^ 
and close-grained. 

The largest sanctuary of all is exactly similar to the others in design. 
The inner portals of the great gat5 to the west are particularly fine. There 
are seen five or six rows of warriors^ with spears, shields, arrows, quivers, 
and helmets or dresses of different forms. A priest sits in a chair above, 
and holds a lotus flower in one hand and a loeg staff in the other, while his 
foot is placed on a footstool. Before him*are two altars of fire, with 
extinguishers fastened by chains ;^a man with a round helmet and a short 
sword addresses the priesi ; and behind hint a female is se.en bringing ill 
some olfcnng in a small bask(?t. Above lliis are a ciirlSin of network 
and two friezes of the winged globe in the centre, with three lions 
on each side guarding it ; the two divisions are separated by liftes of 
open flowers. All the male figures w^erc bearded; but they tiave been 
wantonly disfigured in this part, probably by bigoted Moslems, who 
consider every representation of li\ing beings as a breach of the command¬ 
ment. * 

The designs of the other gates of this nanctuary represent a priest 
slabbing a unicorn, and a chief silting on a chair supported on a throne. 
Both the winged globe and the lotus arc frequently seen, and the whole 
work is Egyptian in its style. Neither the doors nor tlie recesses of this 
sanctuary ever seem to kave beeir closed,there are no marks of hinges 
anywhere; nor does it appear to have been ever roofed, though there are 
fragments of fluted columns lying in the middle.— Ibid. • 

Discovertj of ancient Jh'onzp Sti^ue of Minerva. —A flneslatue*iii ancient 
bronze of Minerva Pallas lias liecii reeenUy found at Voghera, the king¬ 
dom of Sardinia. The figure in liie attitude of a goddess bearing a some¬ 
thing, now' lost, an owl, or a victory, on the palm of the right hand. The 
left arm hangs down in i'epo«e; the figure rests with dignity on one leg, llw 
other lieing slightly bent. The form is slight, and such as the Greeks give 
to Minerva. She has llie garment without sleeves, descending to the feel, 
the co/omAfV of the aAcients. The breast is covered with the a'gis, with the 
head of Medusa in the centre, entwined with serpents, skilfully executed. On 
llie head is a helmet, surmounted with a*liair crest of exquisite workman¬ 
ship.— Furet de Londres\ ^ 

Antiquity of Chimnies—li the houses of the ancient Romans had been 
furnished with chimnies, Vitruvius would not have failed to have given a 
description of their construction. Yet not a word about them is to lie found 
in Ills woiks. Nor does Julius Pollux, W'ho made a collection of the Greek 
names of all the parts of habitations, give a word for them any more than 
Grapaklus, who in more modern times ftirraed a vocabula^ of all I be Latin 
words used in architcelure. That there were no chimnies in the lllh, 12lh, 
and I3th centiuy, seems proved by the curfew, couvre feu, of tlie English 
and Normans. In the lower ages the fire was made in a sort of stove, which 
the law required should be covered up ffh retiring to bed. The most ancient 
allusion extant as made to chimnies, is not earlier than the year 1347, a pe¬ 
riod af which an eartlupiake, which threw down a great many, happened at 
Venice. De Gatans, in his History of Padua, says, that Francesco da Car¬ 
rara, governor of Padua, on going to Rome in 13fiS, and not finding a chim¬ 
ney in the hotel in which bjj lodged, obliged to have some built by 
masons and carpenters whom he had sent after him. These were the first 
erected in that icity, and the arms of the Signor of Padua ww'C affixed to 
them, to commemorate the great event.— de Londres^ 

Hindoo Architecture. —Tl^^ ancient Hindoo temples at Anagoondy, now 
partly in ruins, are built dl grey gianite, or rather syenite. 'The massive and 
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j^oomy style of architecture which characterises all Hindoo buildings, is also 
met with here; but in one instance, it has, to a certain deg^reejbcen departed 
from; for, in one of the principal buildinp;s, there is an extensive colomwde, 
the columns of which are liii^ht, with small pedestals and capitals, and ap¬ 
proaching: somewhat in Iheir proportions to the Grecian. Some of the pillars 
are taslehilly carved with flowers. A few are in the form of Caryatides.— 
They support immense slabs granite, which are carved on their under suc- 
face, so as to form an ornanvint al roof. The largest of these slabs, which 
are in the^central part of the building, are at least thirty feet long,— Edin. 
New PhiL Jour. « *. 

c 

Interpretation qfIIm'oglyphics.-—yi. Champollion, jun. on his road to 
TouIoa to embark for Egypt, stopped two slays at Aix, with M. Sallier, and 
examined ten or twelve Egyptian papyri, which had l)een purchased some 
years ago, with other antiquities, from an Egyptian sailor. They w^erc prin¬ 
cipally prayers or rituals which had been deposited with mummies; but there 
was also the contract onhe sale of a house in the reign of one of the Pole¬ 
mics ; and finally three rollsi united together and written over with fine de¬ 
motic characters, reserved, as is well known, for civil purposes. 

The first of these rolls was of considerable size, and to M. Champollion*s 
astonisliment, contained a Ilisto'i'y of the Campaii^ns of Sesostris Rhamsrs^ 
called also Sethns or aiM Scftoo^is^ giving accountB the most cir¬ 

cumstantial of his conquests^, the countries which he Vaversed, his farces, anti 
* details of his army. The manuscript is finished with a declaration of the his¬ 
torian, who, after stating,his names and titles, says he wrote in the ninth year 
of the reign of Sesostris Ilhamses, king kings, a lion in combats, &c. 

M. Champollion has promised, on his return from Egypt, to give a com¬ 
plete translation of the manuscrij)t. Thf period of the history is close <o the 
tiftie of Moses; and apparently the gi*eat Sesostns was the son of the king 
who pursued the Israelites to the borders of the Red Sea; so that a most 
important period in ancient hUlory will be elucidated. 

On the same MS. commences another composition, called Praises of the 
King Amemnengon,^ There are only a few leaves of it, and they form 
the beginning of the history contained in the second roll. This Amcmneiigon 
is supposed to have reigned before Sesostris, because the aullior wrote in. 
the ninth year of the reign of the latter. M. Chajmpollion had not time to 
enter into a particular examination of these rolls. 

The third roll relates to astronomy or astrology, or more likely to both these 
subjects. It has not been far opened; but will probably prove of the utmost 
interest, if, as is expected, it contains any account of the system of the hea¬ 
vens as known to or acknowledged by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, the 
authors of astronomical science, 

A small basaltic figure was purchased with tlie MSS., and it is supposed 
found with them. On the shoulders of the figure is written in hieroglypliic 
characters the name, with the addition of clerk and friend of Sesostris, It 
did not occur to ascertain, until M. Champollion was gone, whether the 
name on the figure was the same with any of those mentioned in the rolls 
as belonging to the historian, or to others,— Univ. 

Tuscans in the Expedition to E^pt,—D\t Tuscan government, wdth the 
concurrence of the king of France, has added several individuals to the expe¬ 
dition to Egypt. These are the €iglior Ippolito RoseUini, professor of Ori¬ 
ental languages in the University of Pisa; the Signor Gaetano RoseUini, the 
uncle of the former; and the Signor Giuseppe Raddi, as naturalist; and 
the two draughtsmen. Dr, Alexander Ruci, and tlie Signor Angdelli; the 
former of whom has already travelled in Egypt, with Belzoni and — Anto~ 

IcpadiFtrmxe. «. i 
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Roman Architectural Fragmerds, —Some workmen employed in makinix 
a drain to carry off Ihe rain-water from the Baths of Paulu^ Emilius, found 
near the church of S. Maria, in the Campo Carleo, large masses of marblfc, 
with most beautiful ornaments, Jjelonging to the portico'which surrounded 
the Forum; a long piece of a fluted column, of Phrygian or purple marble, 
about three Roman feet in diameter; a bracket of colossal dimensions, like- 
.wise enriched with the finest ornaments ; the torso of a statue of a captive 
king, resembling others which have been foiTnd in the Forum;—and a frag¬ 
ment of an inscription of the time of Septimuk Severus.— Gazette. 

§ 10. General •Literature and Education. 

FAucaiion in different parts of Europe. —Acconling to the last annual 
Report of the French Society *for the diffusion of Education hf mutual 
instruction, the number of schools in Paris under the dirceiion of the 
Society is twenty-five, which are attended by 3730 pupils, of wliom 2:i()y 
are males, and 14G2 females : there were six adi^ilt schools; three for each 
sex. Those were attended by 218 individuals for evening instruction. A eom- 
mittee, of which M.de Sfacl was President, wms occupied in making an'angc- 
ments for opening Sunday Schools for the benefit of those who could not 
attend on working days. At the other schools several courses' of lessons 
in drawing in outline were given in the hours of relaxation of tiie manu¬ 
facturers preparatory* to the * instruction in drawing, in geometry and 
mechanics, as applied to the useful arts, accoistling to the plan of M. J>upin, 
whicii is becoming daily more extended in France and other parts of the 
Continent, » , 

The correspondents of the soefety furnish it with information as to the 
st:ite of the schools in foreign countries;—In Denmark the schools at 
the end of 1827 were 2003 intmmber; and 368 were to ln> opened in 
the course of 1828. In Sweden the schools were 1830, in Vfhich 
singing, and drawing in outline were also taught. In the Netherlands 
in a population of 0,267,286 souls, the elementary schools counted 
633,859, The Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar had promulgated u law oblig¬ 
ing all fathers of tamilies to send such of iWir cliiklren as had attained 
six years of age to the elementary schools. A school of mutual instruction 
had been founded in Barcelona, and preparations were making for the 
establishment of othel’s in Upper Catalonia. tlie island of Malta were 
two schools, in one of which 17!# boys were instructed; in the other 155 
girls. In Greece the adoption of thb system of mutual instruction had been 
decreed by the President. At Kalassa, in America, there exists a sclitiot 
under the direction of a French master. In the other parts of America, in 
Africa, and in the Indies, the method is every day extending itself. 1 n 
Madagascar there are 32 schools, to which there were admitted 1525 males 
and 433 females. The income of the French Society for the iliffusion of 
mutual instruction amounted in 1827 to 23,056.75 francs, the expenditure 
to 20,993.80, leaving a balance of 2062.95 francs. The increase in the 
number of subscribers in 1827 wus 944. At Florence a society for the 
diffusion of education on the system of mutual instruction ha* been also 
formed: the schools were so full that the admission of new pupils was 
obliged to be suspended until the education of others .had been finished. 
The system had been extended with success into the smaller towns of 
the Tuscan SiB.\je,--Antologia di Fircme, 

Deaf and Dumb Asylums. —^The number of establishments for the 
education oi the Deaf and Dumb in the different states of Europe and the 
Unitgd States of America are as follows:—There ard fifteen in France, one in 
Spain, one in Portugal, four in Italy, three in Switzerland, twenty-four in Ger¬ 
many, rturinthe Netbertands, two in Denmark, oneinJSweden, eight ?hEng- 
laad, one in Russia, and seven in the United^States of Amenc?i.^Degerafuio. 
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Progress of Education in England ,—^Although the fact of the great 
and general increase of the means of education could not be ddubted, it wofl 
manifestly desirable to establish some data, by which a calculation of the 
average amount of this increase might h& ol)tained. Mr. Brougham, who 
had been Chairman of the Parliamentary Commiltee in 1815, accordingly 
addressed a considerable number of letters in the spring of 1828, to the 
ministers of parishes of each county in England (excepting Middlesex), and. 
I’eceived answers in the highest jlogrccs atisfact ory. The results were commu¬ 
nicated to the House of Cornnious, late in the Session, (in Mr. Brougham's 
absence) by Mr. Spring Rice; and that gonficman stated, that the clergy were 
extremely ])rompl: and zealous in transmitting the I'equisite information. 

From a consideration of the important facts coiitained in these Returns, we 
are enabled to arrive at some conclusions, •‘to a certain extent satisfactory, 
upon the great progress of education in England. 

The 487 Returns to the Circular Letter of 1828, are in the proportion 
of l-21stto the whole number of parishes of England. . 

Of the 487 Returns', 123 are from Parishes which did not possess any 
Schools in 1818, but which li,ave new Schools established; this is in the 
proportion of l-17tli to the 2121 parishes without schools in ISIS. 

In ISIS there were 1411 Unendowed Day Schools in the 487 Parishes, 
which now return 32G0 ; increase 1849 ; the number being considerably 
more than doulded. < * 

In ittis there were 00,034 children educated in the 487 Parishes, which 
return 105,571 ; increase 55,537; the number of scholars not being 
increased in quite so great projiortion as the number of schools. 

As, therefore, the present number of 4 ..UneuUow'ed Schools in the 487 
Parishes, conjpared w'ith the number in 1818, is as sixteen to seven, the 
average present number of schools in the vdiole kingdom, as compared w^th 
the H,000 in 1818, would be 32,000. 

And, as the present number of Children in tlie Unendowed Schools of 
tlie 487 parislies, compared with the number in 1818, is as 21 to 10, the 
average present number in the whole kingdom, as compared with the 478,000 
in 1818, would be 1,003,800.^ 

With these data before us* we have reason to believe that the principle 
of doubling the number of childreif now educated in unendowed scliools, 
as compared with tlie returns of iSl8, may be applied with tolerable 
correctness to the whole kingdom. The increase of scliools upon the Bell 
and Lancaster systems is in a mucholarger proiiortion. In the endowed 
schools, and the unendowed schools, the .scholars may fairly be estimated at 
more than a inililon .—Companion to the Almanac. 

Schools in Gerinany.—ln the states of the South of Oermany there is a 
law respecting schools, whicii has existed for above a century, but which 
lias been greatly improved within the last lliirty years. By this law, 
parents are compelled to send tlieir clnldrcn to scliooi, from the age of six 
to fourteen years, where they must be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but where they may acquHe as much additional instruction in 
other liranchcs as their parents choose to pay for. To many of the schools 
of Bavaria large gardens are attached, in which the boj;s are taught the 
principal operations of agriculture and gardening in their hours ot play; 
and, in all the schools of the three states, the girls, in addttion to the same 
instruction us the boys, are taught kiitt'ing, sewdpg, embroidery, &c. It is 
the duty of the police and priest (which may be considered equivalent to 
our parish vestries) of each commune or parish, to see that thf law is duly 
executed, the children sent regularly, and instructed duly. If the ppenls 
are partially or wliolly unable to pay for their children, the commune 
makeff up the deficiency. Religion is taught by tfce priest of the village or 
Iiamlet; and where there are two or tliree religions in one;parish, each 
child is l^ijgntby the priest of its parents; all of which priests arettrom 
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their office, n\ember» of the committee or vestry of the commune. Tlic 
priest or priests of the parisli have the regular inspection of the sehool- 
rtiaster, and are required by the government to see that lie does his duty, 
while each priest, at the same tiniV.^sees that the children of his flock attend 
regularly. After the child has bften (he appointed number of years at 
school, it receives from liie schoolmaster, and the priest of the religion to 
tvhich it belongs, a certificate, vv’ithout whicl^it cannot procure eniploymenU 
To employ any person under tvvenfy-onc, v’dhout such a certilicalo, is 
illegal, and punished by a fixed j^ne, as is almost every other offence in (his 
part of Germany; and the fines <ire never remit led, winch makes^iunislmient 
always certain. The schoolma?fter is paid nnutli in the *iinie way as in 
Scotland; by a house, a garden, and sometimes n field, and by a small salary 
from the parish'; and by fixed fates for the children.— IWitpIJai, 


Population and Univemhj of Fmjharg. —The city of Freyburg, chief 
fow'n of tlie IJreisgau, in Jfaden, has nearly doubled its popuhiliou since 
17SG; at that period it contained 7G94 inluibilii»ts; in 1H2.3 the. number 
of souls amountcil to 14,53J. The University founded in 1454 reckons in the 
four faculties tweiity-lwo ordinary, and toilrteeri extraordinary professors 
and teachers. The number of students amounted in IB24 to somewhat more 
than GOO. — iTuttingische Anzeigen, 


Malta llruHS XJnivA'sal Go(!grap)hy%-^\\^ seventh poRthiunoim volmiic 
of the Pr^icis de la Geographic Universelle pa^ M. Malto Jhun was brought 
out ill the course of Iasi year. The person w'ho has undertaken the task 
continuing this gi’cat work has ac(iuitf(‘d himself successfully, and lias 
obtained the praise of M, llor^^dc St.'Vincent, in an article inserted in a 
re'nmt number of the Revue EncyclopedKpie. The vtdnme.coiilains the 
dese.ripfion of Germany, Switzerlltnd, and Italy. Tlie author is )ironouiu;ed 
by M, Dory de St. Vincent to have, in many respects, risen to a levcl^with 
the style of Malle Brnn, and to have product'd a work astomsbiiig by the 
vaiiely of interesting iTcitals, by tlic superiority with w4iich Hie dilfWnt 
questions of Natural Mistory connected \Yilb geography, and even subjects 
of high, moral, ah?l political importance, ar*^ treated. In the latter, the 
author exhibits an independence, and a jj^iilosopliy which have nothing offen¬ 
sive in them, because they arc confined to conveying instruction, 

% 

Bouih American Civilization. —Another instance of the progress towards 
civilization of the late tSpanish coloiiies is added to those daily oecuriing 
by the establishnieiil of a reading society, and of a periodical pubhealion ui 
Saint lago di Cliih. Tiie latter bears the title of El Mercurio iHulcno, and 
appears once a month in a pamphlet of 4H pages, price 5 reaux, or about 
ten-pence-halfpenny each number. The first nLirnl)er contains an essay on 
Pul>lic Credit, Medicine, the art of Cuiing Moral Infirmities, Public and 
Collegiate Education, and six pages devoted to Miricfies. 


Chronicle of Amhei^t. —A lost manuscript of flic Chronicle, written in the 
,l‘2th and i3th century by the Deari*)f Prague, Vincenz, and the Abbot t»f 
Muhlhausen, Gerlach, has been lately recovered in the Cathedral libraiy 
of Prague. The discovery is of the greater consequence, as the manuscript 
contains the hitherto unknown Chronicle of Ansbert, wliich gives tlie 
history, by a pailicipalor in the expedition, of the crusade of the Kmperitr 
Frederick J. in 1189, an ^vent of viliiTili no contemporaneous account bns 
hitherto appeared. This Chronicle is, therefore, one of the most important 
iiistorical fragments of the middle age; great light is thrown by it on the 
German, Hungarian, Servian, and Bulgarian history, and even at that of 
BohSmia a glance is given in a preface. The Chronicle of Ansbert has 
Been edited and }iubli.-4icd by Dobrowsky, under the following title:— 
*Bistoria de Expediflone Frideiici Impcratoris, edita a quodam Austriensi 
.Clehco, qui eidem inlerfuit, nomine Ansberto. Nunc pritflum a Gerlavi 
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Chronicd, cujis ea partem constituit, typis expressa, curante Jos. Dobrowsky,’ 
Zeitung, 

New Gennan Kditioti of Pliny, —At the grand scientific meeting lately 
held in Berlin, a subscription was agreed to be made among the persons 
there assembled, for tlie collection of" a sum to defray the expenses 
collating the edition of the works of Pliny the Elder, now preparing in 
Germany, with the manuscript in the British Museum. 

Oi'igin of Geological Maps, —The naturalist Lister was the first who 
suggested ki 1684 the idea of maps to denote by colours the superficial 
extent and bouedaries of soils, clays, rocks, and mineral strata, but the 
appearance of the first geological map was in 1815. It was constructed by 
Mr. William Smith, after twenty-five years S3f unremitting application to the 
prqjcch— Mag, of Nat. IlisL 

Panegyrics of Boiiterwek and Von Sartorins, —A festival in honour of the 
memory of the late Profgssor Bouterwek was held by the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen, on the Gth of September last. Professor Blumenbach 
addressed to the assembly *tlie oration in panegyric of the deceased 
philologist, in which he gave a brief account of his life, and a review of his 
works. The oration will be published. On tlie same occasion the Hofralhe 
IJerr Heeren, in an eulogistic discourse, paid a tribute to the memory of the 
late Professor von Sartorius, the colleague 6f Boutcr^-ek, also a professor in 
the University of Gottingen, And who died sliortly after his more renowned 
milleague.— Allg, Lit. Leitung. 

m 

The Tomb of Hafiz, —Like the tomb of^Saadi, that of Hafiz was said to 
have been placed on the spot which he frequented when alive ; and ^liis 
grave, it is believed, stands at the foot tf a cypress planted by his own 
hanis. It is only six months since this sacred tree had fallen down, after 
having stood so many years; and though it was sawn off, the trunk is still 
preserved above ground, to be shewn to visitors. The tomb as to its 
present structure is a recent work, and is ascribed to the munificence of 
Kurreem Khan, not more than forty years since. Tke period at which 
Hafiz wrote is about four hu\idred and forty years ago. The original copy 
of his works, written by his own haMs, was kept here, chained to the tomb, 
until about a century since, when Asheraff, the king ©f the Atfghans, took 
Ispahan, and afterwards S5iiraz, in the reign of Shah Sultan Hussein ; and 
the book of Hafiz was then taken by him to Candahar, where it is now said 
to be.— Buckingham's Travels in Persia, 

Women of Egypt, —M. Charles le Normant, one of the persons attached 
to the French Scientific Expedition to Egypt, speaks in the following terms 
of the women of that country, in one of a series of letters published in ‘ Le 
Globe' 

“ Thus the women, of whom even a habit of toilsome labour failed to affect 
the development, preserve a delicacy of form, a just proportion in their 
limbs, a natural grace, heightened by is. simple and striking style of dress. 
The poorest Arabian girl, clothed but in a blue chemise, and that in tatters, 
could give lessons in grace, nay almost in coqueiterie, to the loveliest 
peasant of Franco. A pretty Arab woman is the beau ideal of a female 
opera dancer; a form inclined to the slender, but of just proportions; limbs 
finely turned and well set, feet very tsrnall, and of exquisite shape; hands 
so delicate, that the bracelets of the lower arm may be passed over them 
without opening; gazelle-like eyes, to which the black tingeing^f the brows 
gives at once a softness^ and a brilliancy. Those of the poorest class wear 
nothing but a long blue chemise, and a veil of the same colour, a corlier of 
which {hey hold in the mouth when they meet a man, ^specially if he bcnaFrank. 
The richer conceal their faces by a large mask of biac^ silk, with nothing 
uncovered biA the forehead and eyes. Ear-rings, profusion of necklaces of 
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shells, gkss»pastc, to which are attached amUktS of silver, or of bright 
copper bracelets of the same variety and multiplicity, the chin taltoed blue^ 
ns well as the hands and a part of the arm ; and the black painting of the 
eye brows, complete the toiletle or ^n Arab woman, which, in spite of its 
apparent bizarrerie, forms a whole both original and pleasing.” 


• Printing at Egina. —A translation into modern Greek of the Catechisme 
d'Economie Politique of M, Say has been printed at Egina, ami dedicated 
by the translator to the Count Ca^o d'Istrias. , 

German Publications in 1828.^The catalogue of the Llipsig Michael¬ 
mas fair announces 3235 new works; that of the Easter lair containod 
3883: so that the year 1828 prodijced 7118 works. This exceeds gi'eatly all 
preceding years, as appears by tlie following statement;—In 18H, there 
appeared 2529 works; in 1815, 2750 ; in 1810, 3197; in 18)7, 3532 ; in 
18(8, 3781 ; in 1819, 39IG ; in 1820, 3958; in 1821, 3997 ; in 1822,4283;- 
in 1823, 4309 ; in 1824, 4511 ; in 1825, 4836; iif 1820, 4704 ; in 1827, 
5108; in 1828, 5654. , 

This last number differs from that before given as the produce of \S^S,hy 
the subtraction of the foreign books sent on commission to tlie German bewik- 
sellers, and of maps, luusical works, and publications announced us about 
appear. The number of booksellers whc*furnished this supply^ tiraotint fto 
391. The greatest contributor was Cotta, of Stutlgard, who sent 68 new 
articles to the last fair. Theology is the most feHile field ; ir> one half year* 
the works of Ihis class amounted to 307 ; in tlie sfime term, the number of 
other works was as follows:—Perifj^cal, 185 ; history, lao ; romances, 112, 
part translations from the French and English ; almanacs, 76 ; *Rnd works 
on foteign languages, 99. The pri|icipal historical works announced are, 
third edition of the Roman History of Niebuhr, and the Historical aftd 
Philosophical Pieces of the same author; tlie fifth volume of the Geo.» 
graphy of the Greeks and Romans, ])y Mannert; the fourth of the 
lory of the German People, by Taiden; the fifteenth of the Historical 
Works of Heercn; tlje sixth edition of the Universal History of Becker;, 
and tlie eighth edition of the History of German/, by Kohlrausch. A His¬ 
tory of the Magyares (Hungarians,) byMailalh; a History of Prussia,, by 
Voigt; and a History of^lhe Jews, by Jost.— lievue Ency* 

French Translations of English Works -—Among the works recently 
translated from our language intoFrenSh, is the Chilae Harold's Ptlgrimag& 
of Lord Byron, by the author of Mdodies PoHiques, The attempt, accord¬ 
ing to the Revue Encydopedique, is a failure. M. A. J. B. Defauconet 
and M. Jean Cohen have found easier tasks; the former, in the translation 
of the While Boys of M. Baynim, the rest of whose works he promises to 
make known to French readers: the latter, in the translation ot Pelham,. 
which is spoken of as a successful publication. 


Proceeduigs of the Royal Spaiiish A^demy of History, —The academicai 
year of the Royal Academy of History of Madrid terminated at tlic end 
of November, and with it terminated also the presidency of D. Martin 
Fernandez de Navarretc, who, in the usual discourse at the lost session^ 
which^'os held on tlje 281h of that month, enumerated the labours performed 
by the academy during the year: of these, the most worthy of notice, are-i 
Provision for proceeding witl^the publicatfon of the Cluonicle of the King 
Ferdinand IV., which had been suspended for twenty years, and which is now 
ready for the pre#s; also, preparing for the press, the twenty first books of th& 
Historia^eneral de las Indias of Gonzalo Fernandez dviedo, with engrav¬ 
ings of s^eral designs to accompany the history, representing various 
sils of the Indians, and apirifals, plants, fruits, and oUier objects of natural 
totjyy peculiar to tlie country, ^ 
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Public Education in ^Under Uie auspices of a Royal Economic 

Society, public scliools for lessons in drawin^r, in arithmetic, practical geo¬ 
metry, and sini{)le mathematics, have existed for nearly half a century in 
Murcia; and so early as the foundation,of the society, the utihly and neces¬ 
sity of a class for instructing young artisans in mechanics and chemistry 
applicable to the arts, was officially and formally acknowledged. The neces- 
saiy funds have been hitherto wanting for the jmrpose, until a patriotic 
priest, D. Jose Lopez Padillai parish priest of Santa Eulalia, came forward 
and took upon himself to defray the expe^j^scs of a jirofessorship of mecha¬ 
nics as ajiplicaye to the useful tlrls, TliiBijcneficent proposal was accepted 
by the society, and a class was accoi’didgly opened in the beginning of 
Noveipber .—Gazeta de Bayona. 

Literary Fraud .—A recent number of the Gazeta de Bayona mentions 
tliat one of the most impudent literary frauds committed since the invention 
of printing, has been lately perjx'trated at Madrid, An obscure and ignorant 
man, D. Eirmin Caballtr.’o, proposed to puldisii by sut)Scnj)lion, and in fact 
did so publish, a little work under the title of " Turkey, the Theatre of the 
present War, by Firinin Caliallcro." He advertised his book with every 
formality in the public paiiers, and by means of placards. The public 
bought the book with all avidity, until one, somewhat more learned than 
the rest, discovered that the neii: publication was no more than a literal 
reprint of a Tour to Constantinople, made by order of Charles III. in 1784, 

« by 1), Gabriel Aristizalials alkl several other oflicei’s still living, and published 
and got up in a very expensive manner at the king's printing-office. 

Length of German Words ,—The English language presents some few 
words which the short-winded race who adojit it as the medium for exnress- 
it^g their thoughts, are apt to consider sBmewhat tong. Of these protnono- 
tary is not perhaps the very shortest. Polysyllabic as it is, however, it 
forms but a member of the following word in German: 

Viceoberappellationsgerichtsprotonotarius. 

In English: Appcal-coiuts-chief-prothonoiary's-deputy. 

- § 11. Naval v.ni> Military Economy. 

Bitssian A^ricMltural and Mniiary Colonies ,—.Tn our last number w'e 
gave from the Bulletin Vniversel an account ot a colony of this nature in 
Siberia ; we now extract from the Ih'vue Ennjdopedique the following par- 
ticulai’s of the regulations common to all the military colonies establishetl by 
the late Emperor Alexander, and those wliich are still in jirogress. 

In every regimental district (arrondissement,) two principal points are par¬ 
ticularly altended to ;—its regulations for tlie purposes of economy ; and its 
constitution for the service of the frontier. 

Every arrondissement is divided into households (mcnages): every manage 
consists of a farm and its dependencies, a house and its appurtenances, do¬ 
mestic animals and beasts of labou^, agricultural instruments and household 
furniture, provisions, and corn for consumption and seed. The number of 
these establishments is in proportion to the number of men required for the 
frontier service. 

Tlie poinilation of a regimental arrondissement is divided into thUt part 
’which is iixod, and that whiclj, is^ moveable; the first never quit their 
homp; the other must bo always ready to'march. The fixed population 
Oonsifits of the heads of the m^mages, cantonnists, invalids, primitive inha- 
-bitants above the age of forty-live years, and lastly, the fariiilies of all. 

The management of the land, as well as all the domestic appurtenances, in 
entrusted to the heads of the manages, who are also charged with the main¬ 
tenance of the.families left incomplete by the Sioi'/eable corps when in cam¬ 
paign. The individuals belonging to these families so left are distributed 
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amonp; the other m^'na^s; they share the labour, and partake the produce 
and the protfts. All that is acquired by the industry or the commerce of 
the chiefs of the menaces, and by the fixed members of the absent column, 
independently of the wants of Ihe^Kuiage, is their private property* 

All the male children indiscrimintflely are admitted to the number of can- 
tonnists. They are divided into three classes, according to age: the lowest, 
tile middle, and tlie highest. « 

Every arrondissement is divided either into battalions, companies, or squa¬ 
drons, according to the service. Jlie masters of the mcnages, distributed in 
a military manner, prepare for service, in tlAJ absence of the moveable corps, 
the men enrolled and destined tcffill up the vacancies in trie army in the 
field. 

Every arrondissement is 1o haVe its church, schools, and other public in¬ 
stitutions ; an establishment for the breed of horses, and for the service of 
communications by posts; and a bank for advancing capita!; a receptacle 
for decayed persons, and an hospital is founded at Uie expense of the evovsn# 
The children under age are maintained and educated at the same chiiVLie ; 
those grown up, tind m service, arc restored tc^their families on their return. 
The coloni/cd peasants may make all legal acquisitions ; inequality of pos¬ 
sessions is permitted : in this respect tlie general rule and conseqiumccs of 
industry and laliour are allowed to take Ijieir course. 

French Schofd for Carahij at Saiimur. —The military scliool for cavalry 
at Saumur is one of the most complete establislfinenfs of the kind in Europe* 
It is a sort of normal school for the mstruc1ion,of teachers, who tlieneo 
pass into the army, and propagate^the knowledge of which they have inado 
an especial study during two years. , 

The principal objects of inslruct^ii arc equitation and the employment of 
cavalry; its relation to other kind of troops; the study of the horse in Mio 
different stages of its existence; and farriery. Fur tliis purpose a veterinary 
school; a stud of English and Arabian stallions; a riding school, for Iho 
service of which there arc kept 200 valuable horses of all breeds; a school 
for trumpeters, and iivo squadrons of cavalry-men, educating for instructors 
((ttvcfi wstruiieurs), {xm attached to the eslabfislimcnt. Captains chosen 
from the regiments were iirst sent for two'^ears to Saumur; these T^ave been 
replaced by lieutenants,intended to second them asiiistructois, and to suc¬ 
ceed them in their ranks. The cadets of Sainl-Cyt intended for the cavalry, 
on leaving that establishment, pass two years at Saumur before they are 
placed in regiments, in which they become in their turn lieutenant and cap¬ 
tain instructors. 

The squadrons of cavalins elXves are composed, first, of soldien put on 
the lists of promotion, and pointed out by the colonels of their regiments; 
second, volunteers cllosen in preference from among tlie sons of soldier«, 
and young men whose age or fortune would be obstacles to their jnvsenting 
themselves for competition at Saint-Cyr, yet wlio, on account of their supe¬ 
rior education, would not be content to enter the ranks. These cavalry-^ 
men, subject to all the obligations of the military service, follow, besides, 
courses of instructions similar to that undergone by the officers. They are 
sent to regiments in quality of subalterns, when, alter two years' sojourn in 
the school, they arg found on examination capable of fulfilling not dnly the 
duties of subalterns, but also those of ^instructors. Every cavalry regiment 
receives two of them annuaUy. 

The instruction in the school comprises: 1st, The rules of exercise and 
evolutions of tUe cavalry, sword exercise on foot and horseback, the use of 
the various fire-arms ; 2 nd, the regulations of home service and of gun isons ; 
ad, a theoretical and j)ractical course of equitation divided into four pgrts, 
that is to sly, knowledge oi* the horse, the employment of Uie animal, his 
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preservation, and the breeding and choice for use; 41h, a course ot militaty 
science and histoiy, including topography, the administration of re^mental 
oiEces and the theory of service in the field; 5th, drawing, applied pnneipally 
to the study of the horse and to landscape; 6th, fencing, leaping, and swim¬ 
ming. The civil offices are performed by the soldiers, without distinction of 
civil and military. 

The school composed of brigadier-general {tnaHchal de caifnp\ com* 
mander; a colonel, second edmmander; a lieutenant-colonel, four superior 
officers, a chaplain, eight cajitain-inslructors, three captain-majors, a captain 
quarter-master,lieutenant of uniforms, fivfe officers of the faculty, an equerry 
commandant, eight common equerries ; a'captain of the staff, professor of 
militaiy science and history; two lieutenants of (he staff, joint professors of 
military science and history ; a professor of drawing, a professor of mtisic, a 
veterinary professor, a riding and four sub-riding masters, fencing masters, &c. 

The body of ti-oops is composed of 507 men and 30G horses, organised as 
follows;— I 

First squadron . . A division of heavy cavalry—a division of dragoons. 

Second squadron. Two divisions of light cavalry, one armed with the 

lance, the other with the carbine- 

Third squadron , . A division of farriers—a division of trumpeters. 

Every year, the hispeclors-generf|i of cavalry point out for the choice of the 
minister at war an officer of every corps of cavalry, well of the guard as 
oi the line, to be sent in quality of officer of instruction to the school. They 
wear there the uniform of the regiment to which tiicy belong; they take 
their horsei with them, add make use of them in the exercises and manoeu¬ 
vres. 

The commissions of officer-instructor are reserved exclusively to thevoffi- 
cem who have gone through the courses oV the school hi quality of lieutenants 
of instruction. Those who, at their examinations on leaving, obtain the two 
hi<jheRt attestations of merit, arc proposed to the Idng to obtain immediately 
cilher promotion, or admission into tiie guard. 

The youths from Saint-Cyr form a squadron. Those who obtain the two 
highest attestations of meKi: are named to the king to* be admitted to the 
giuu-d, or 10 receive promotion, at the expiration of their four years' standing. 
When the farriers have received the necessiiry instruction, they are placed 
in that capacity in the regiments of the guard or of the line. , 

The numlDer of horses of the establishment being insufficient to consume 
tlie shoes there made, which amount annually to 40,000, depOts are made of 
these in the foilresses, to come into use in time of war. The establishment 
makes use of no new iron, but procures that material from the arsenal, old 
gun-bairels, Stc.— Revue Encyclopvdique, 

French Military Punishments.—ThQ United Sendee Journal, a new peri¬ 
odical, of which the first number appeared last month, gives the following 
account of the punishment of French deserters. Four battalions of infantry 
of the line, of the garrison of Paris, i^ere marched into the Place Vendome, 
and formed into a hollow square. In a few minutes afterwards, the prisoners 
were brought from the guard-house of the Etat Major de Place, escorted by 
a Serjeant'S guard. They were dressed in great coats, waistcoats, trowsers, 
and tall caps (something of the Montero cut) of grey serge. They were 
tnarchetl into the centre of the square, and halted in front of the column • 
thenoo they were marched round Tiie® square, having halted at the end of 
evenrten or Ujelve paces, and finally placed again near the column. A 
greffier, in black, then came forward, attended by the fieldk officers of the 
regiments assernbled, took off his hat, and produced a large sheet, containinfr 
Iheyiames and descriptions of the prisoners—their crime, trial, and condem¬ 
nation. He then called out one of the culprits, Vhp, advancing, tap in handi 
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fo the centre of the square, remote from every other individual, andofeourse 
conspkjuous, heard the jiaiticulars respeetiriff himself read in a voice that 
was audible to all present. He was then ordered back to the guards ^’vhenhis 
companion was summoned, and ifhderwent a similar degradation, the drums 
and music at intervfils regaling fhefh with apj^ropriatc music corresponding 
with our ‘ Rogue’s March.' The troops were then marched past them; after 
which the prisoners were led to prison, previoiisly to their beipg sent to work 
on the roads, with cannon balls chained to tl^eir logs for five years. The 
whole proceeding was very solenm, although tlie fellows affected to treat the 
matter very lightly. * 

Bussian Mamffactory of Arms. Arsrmti uf Tvla .—The ‘ Aussland/ in an 
extract translated from a Russian work—^Ibe Description of the Arm Manu¬ 
factory of Tula, by Joseph Haratn—gives the following account of the pro¬ 
gress of that manufacture in RussiaRussia is indebted for her first manu¬ 
facture and foundeiy of iron to a Dutchman, Andrew Vinius, in 1(3:V2. Ihitil 
that period the Dutch had su]>j)lied the Russians wijh the greater part ol tha 
material retjuired for their ailillery. Andrew Vinius elected his facton', tor 
which Mieiiael Feodorowilsch, the father of^\*1er the Great, gave him a 
patent, on theii\er Tulitselui, ahout twelve miles from Tula; procuring tho 
lion troni a mine shortly betore discovered in the district of Diedilof, near thu 
river Alena. Sixteen }ears afterw'ardsj^the fiisl nianufaelure ot arms wasi 
established at Moscinv.'under Ih!;direction of llie aimsmith, Francis Akin; 
and lastly, m the year 1712, m pursuance of amiilvaseot Peter, wasi lie arsenal 
of Tula founded. Nolwilhstanding tlie preterenee shown to toieigners Irf 
the government, two Maine Russians, the* blaclvsfiutli Mark VVr*siljewit«(:h 
Sidcrof, and a soldier, Jaeol) IhilMschef, desor\ i d well of their eoiintry for 
scv^^al imjirovements in h>(haulic.s, and the uui'ntionof .souie*iemaikahle 
machinery for tlie fabiie ol musket bariel^. Latterly, iiovM’ver, a foreigyer, 
the Englishman John Johns, since I8l7, has hroughi the fabric ol anus 
Tula to a ])itch of jjerfecliou harill> to be excelletl by the most celebrated 
manufaelOIK'S of England. Fioin this great arm uuiuulactory there issiu\ 
yearly, 700,000 staiul ot tire-arms, and 2r>,000 side-aj'ms. J\lorc than 3000 
Avorkmen arc employed in their fabric. 

§ 12. Gj£ogh\pus , SrATisrics. anu Pujilic Economy. 

Elvers of Houth Atnviira ,—The (picslion, whic^i of the South Aniorioau 
rivers, the Orinoco, the Amazon, or the Plata, he the greatest, is yet imde- 
termined. I he Rio de la Plata has llie widest mouth, its breadth ainoimtiug 
to tweuty-lliree geograjdiicnl miles. Bui this river, like the English livers, 
is navigable but for a short difJtance. Its inconsidei able depth becomes, 
even at the city of Bueno'- Ayres, an hiudr.mce to navigation. The Aiuh/oii 
is the longest of all the rivers. From its origin in the lake Lauridoelia to its 
mouth, its course amounts to 720 geographical miles. On the contrary, its 
breadth in the province of .laen de Hracamoros, by tlie cataract of Hentama, 
is scarcely so consideiahle as that of the Rhine at IVlayence. 'J'lic Orinoco 
at its mouth ap])ears sinaller than JiiiPlata or the Amazons, Its length, too, 
amounts, according to astronomical calculation, to only 2?<0 miles. But far 
in the interior of Guayana. at tlie distance of 1*40 nnle.s from its mouth, at 
higbiwater, the riv^r is still 10,200 feet broad. At tlie jicriodical overflowing 
of its bank.s, its waters are elev ated to the height of from twenty-eight to thirty’, 
six feet at ove the common kvel of tlK^rlfer.— LlamboldL —“ Aihtnctumr 

of thinly .—llie extent of Sicily may he stated at 11,.10.'> Italian 
miles square, 6qiial to ^ .Inie of Sicily. Ibis territory, whicii is sup* 

imsed iff ancient tiine.s to have cvaiUined a jiopulatiou of J 0 , 000 j>oo souls, 
is now occ^ipied by 1,000,tu»o iuhab'dants. Accotding to a census maslean 
1747, lliere were 47,00‘Jnnuividuals devoted to the church, llie clianges iu 
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the times have diminished the number of this class, but they .are still more 
abundant than even in Italy. The number of nobles and lawyers is also 
va^Uy disproportionate to the general mass of the population : but the data 
necessary to form any accurate conclusion on these points are wanting. It 
is calculated that the one half of the soil is employed in the cultivation of 
grain: the rest is occupied by rice plantations, gardens, vineyards, lands not 
capable of cultivation, and lands occupied by houses, cities, and riversR 
The total rent of the land was estimated by the government in 1810 at 
3,800,000 Qunces. Since that time the vg.lue has gradually diminished, and 
according to a jecent work,' Saggio sulle cause ed i rimedii delle angustie 
attuali deir Economia Agraria in Sicilia di'Niccolb Palmieri,' affairs in that 
island are in such a state that the land can no longer be let on lease : or, if 
such a'tliing as a contract for letting take^ place, it is at the third part, and 
often less, of the rent previously paid: the estates are without stock—the 
landlords are under the daily necessity of resorting to legal measures for 
the recovery of the arrears due to them ; and the sales by auctions of stock, 
and even oKitensils, are continual. 

The price of labour of the ouiltivator, and an allowance of profit for capital 
employed, being deducted, there remains no vent for the landlords. The ge¬ 
neral, local, or communal taxes amount to 2.000,000 ounces. This state of 
things is considered attributable in a great measure to the high rate to which 
articles of every kind rose during tfie occupation by the English, and the sub¬ 
sequent reaction. It is calculated, that, during the possession of the Britisli, 
•12,000,000/. sterling, in naval and military expenditure, in subsidies and 
capital employed in commercial undertakings, were annually brought to the 
island. « 


Revenue "of Great Britain^ —The following is an abstract of thep-Net 
Preduce of the Revenue of Great Brita'ln in the year ending the 5tb of 
January, 1829, compared with that of the preceding year 



YenrsendudJanuary 5. 




1828. 

1829. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ciistoms . . 

£16,391,838 

£16,125,118 


£266.720 

Excise . • 

1G,969^&G4 

18,700,373 

£1,730,809 

.— 

Stamps« . • 

6.375.140 

o 6.666.303 

291,223 


Post-office • 

1,385,000 

1,400,000 

15,000 


Taxes • • 

4,70,8,273 

4,849,302 

* 81,029 

1 ? — 

Miscellaneous 

754,860 

564,166 

— 

190,694 


46,644,675 

48,305,322 

2,118,061 

457,414 


Deduct Decrease . . , 

457,414 



Increase on 

the Year . , 

1,660,647 



Revenue of the U, S, of America. —Aggregate of receipts during the year 
24,940,863 dollars, 07 cents. Year's expenditur^25,637,511 d. 63 c. Balance 
remaining in treasury at commencement of 18*, 5,861,972 d. 83 cents. In 
1829,5, 125,638d. 14 cents. Thereceijfis of 1826 had amounted to2,000,000d, 
more than was anticipated. 9,000,000 d. had been applied to the extinction 
of the capital of the debt, and 3.000,000 d. in payment of interest. The 
whole debt due Ist January, 1829, 58,362,155 d. 78 cents,'—PmiVfett/’s 
Address to Congress. 

Tea Trade of Russia. —The Russian periotScal, the Northern Bulletin 
of April, 1828, gives the following particulars jpf the trade of Russia, in tea, 
an ^article the consumption of which has become great it that country, 
yvtoe its use is regwded as a salutary innovation, and as tending super- 
oede^the habit of drinking spirituous liquors. It forms the princ|pal branch 

♦ lOr, 9d. to the ounce. 
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of traffic at the fair of Nijni-Novgorod. Jhe chests are enveloped in skins 
in a manner that the tea itself cannot be affected by the odour ox any objects 
M^hich are near it. It is on tjiis account represented to be superior to the 
tea brought bv sea to England, *\'hicli it is said cannot be protected from 
the marine exhalations. The arrival of the article, more or less early in the 
season at the fair, depends on the thawing of the rivers of Siberia. It is 
‘ transported on sledges from Kiakhta on me frontiers of China to Tomsk, 
in Siberia, where it sometimes has to waft six weeks or two months, the 
period of its embarkation, in dptked boatg. It descends the Otty and ascends 
the Irtish: then, acain disembarked, it has to make a cross journey of 12 
wersts to Perme, where it resumes its navigation, and is conveyed by water 
to Nijni-Novgorod. The expeditions set out from Kiakhta at the beginning 
of February, The convoy of 1827 arrived at Nijni-Novgorod on the 35th 
of July, on board eight raschives, decked boats with a keel and a rudder, each 
cariying from 5 to 6000 pouds (90 to 110 tons), the freight of which are 
valued at about 240,000^. The expense of transports amounts to about 
10 per cent. ^ 

Russian Coin of Platina, —A recent number of the Revue Enqfclop4dique^ 
in noticing a work on the productions in gold and platina of the Ourol 
Mountains, gives the particulars of the experiment made by the Emperor 
Nicholas, to bring thy* metal iato use currency. His Majesty has caused 
money to be struck of platina, and offered fo^ circulation without any com¬ 
pulsion on his subjects to receive it. The com will have the value of thi^e 
silver roubles, about 95 . 6 d It resembles in fonm and size ihq piece repre¬ 
senting a pa])er-rouble, that say, it is about the size of an English 
shilling. Individual possessors of tlie metal are permitted*to bring the 
material to the lloyal Mint, to ke there coined. The experiment has oeen 
made on a trifling scale only, on account of the small quantity of ftketal 
which has yet been worked, (rreat expectations are entertained from the re¬ 
sults of the discovery, and this new use of it, to Russian prosperity. 

Produce of the Oural Mines. —The produce of the mines of the Oural 
Mountains in I82t was as follows. The mines of the crown vielded 
89 * pouds 29 pounds 53j8 zolotniks oh gold, and 2 pouds 7Tf^ma8 26j|J 
zolotniks of platina. The mines belonging to individuals yielded 192 pouds 
10 lbs. 49 zoh of gold, Rnd 23 pouds 23 lbs. 40gg ziol. of plat. Total of gold, 
282 pouds Olbs. zoL Total of platina 25 pouds 30 lbs. 65Ji! sol.—Reowc 
Encyck^edique. 

Increase of Population in Italy, —The city of Rimini contains 14,200 in¬ 
habitants, the population having increased 4000 in ten years. This aug¬ 
mentation proceeded principally from the poorer classes. The number of 
foundlings at the end of 1826 amounted to 424,— Antologia di Firenze, 

Germanic Federation. —Commercial treaties between the principal states 
that compose the Germany Federation have been recently concluded at 
Cassel. These treaties divlae Germmjy into four principal districts for com¬ 
mercial relations; 1 st, Austria, 2 n^ Prussia, Hesse Darmstadt, Ahhftlt 
Dessau, Anhalt Bernberg, Anhalt Goethen, and a part of Schwartzburg, 
Sonderhausen; 3rd, Bavaria, Wirtemberg.Hohenzollem; 4th, Saxony, Hesse 
Cas.fel,Saxe Weiirj^r, Brunswick, Hesse Homburg, Oldenburg, Saxe Coburg, 
&c. &c., Bremen and Fi'unkfort. ^ ^ 

Duration of Generations.—Some, curious observations have been made 
by M. Villot on the duration of generations in the last century, the results 
of which he sSbmitted in a memoir to the French Atsademy, and wliich he 
obtained by taking from the registers, in cases to tlie number of 4 8 * 4 , the 

I 

Forty pounds to the poud. 
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date of the birth of a male child, and following up the series of its parents to 
the commencement of the century. In Paris, during tlie eighteenth century, 
to the time of marriage, the mean ago of* a man had been 29 years (i8 
hundredths, and that of a woman 24 years 72 hundredths ; and thus the 
difference of age l)et\veen the two engaging parties has heen, as a mean 
term, 4 years 90 huiidn\llhs. W^tli respect to the geneiation of a family, 
M. Villot procured 5o5 oliserv^itions for the male sex, and 480 for the 
female. These latter shew that, in l^iris, during the eighteenth century, up 
to the period*ofl)irUi of a son, the mean aife of a mother was 28 years 17 
hnndreiitlis; whill*, from .'ii).') ohservations i^4ative to the male sex, there 
results that, in J^aris, during Ihe same century, the mean age of a father, at 
the period of the birth of a son, was 44 years 41 hundredths. Tliis interval 
representing the diualion of a male generation, it follows that there have 
been about three generations at Paris in tiit* eigliteimtli century. IM.Villol 
remarked, that this duration coincides with that wliieh was adopted by the 
Greeks in their chronulogic^al calculations, 

Duraiion ofLiJr at The following table ofthe average duration 

of life of the inliabitanls of Geneva for the last 200 years, is given in the 
Nourelles AitiHiicfi (f(\\ rf (trs Srirtircs 

Aveiagt' duration o/ life. 

From J.“)G0 to JOOO, JS yeais 5 molfilhs 
1001 td 1700, 24 - 0 

170) to 1700, 42 - S 

1701 to ISOO, 44 - 7 

1801 (o IM I, ,i8 * - (. 

1M5 to 1&2(!, 38 ^ - 10 

€' 

Ca7ials of Porinsi/lmniit .—Within the state of JVnnsylvania there ai e aliont 
tliiee hundred miles of canal actually com})leted, about one bundled and 
twenty miles of imjiroved river navigation, and cigiiteen miles of lailway; 
wliile tlic legislature has authouzed the construction, in all, of one thousand 
two hundred miles of canal,Wlic improvement of two Ifandred and twenty 
miles of ri*^ and the formation of pearly six Inmdrcd miles of raihva}. Of 
the canals thus authorized, seven Iriiidred anil titty miles more are actually 
in jirogi'ess, and reasonahli; expectations may he enfo.tained that they will 
be finished in less than three >ears.— Q‘tart(‘rJfj Juantal of Mr/nv. 

t 

Efff'cta of rrohibiiioii .—During the reign of Napoleon vessels were de¬ 
spatched from London, freight I'd with sugar, eoiiee, tobacco, cotton-twist, 
for Salonica (IMacedoiiia,) whence these articles of merehandize were carried 
by beasts of Imrden, by llie way of Si'rvia and Hungary to Germany 
and France; so that an article consnined at Calais would come from Kng- 
land, only twenty miles distant, l>y a i‘ouf(‘ wliich, in point of ex|K‘nse, would 
be equivalent to a voyage twiei' round file globe^Nn//, Evonomh PoUiiquo 
Pratiqur, «. 

ComuHTce irifh iiic Haru7tifah .—From a repoit made to the minister of 
finances at Madrid, by D. Claudio Pinillos, chief of the exchequer of the 
Havannuh, it appears that the imports of that place, (Junng tlie six first 
months ofthe last \ear, amounted tj> 8. (0(),SG3 dollars, and that the amount 
of the expoits during ihe same term \v4is T)/; 12,1*28 dollars, making a total 
circulation to the value of 14,019,191 dollars. This result, comjiared with 
that of the year before^ shews an increase of ],794',54 j dollar^ By another 
statement from the same ollicer, respecting the port of Malaiizas, it ^mears 
that the imports there amounted during the year 1827 to 1,487,500 dollars, 
and the exports to 1,717,447 dollars, tlms makihg,a general ciriJulalion to 
the value o?3,104,847 doll. —Guzeta tie llttyoi^a* 
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Trademth the The following vessels passed the Sound in 1828. 

British 

4,381 

French 

129 

Prussians 

2*257 

Lubeckers - 

117 

Swedes 

i,2«n 

Bremeners - 

60 

Dutch 

1,111 

Olclenburghers 

43 

Norwegians 

1,085 

Hiimbnrghors 

23 

Danes 

907 

Poijuguese 

S 

Mecki enl mrghers 

648 

Sardinians 

2 

Hanoverians 

.*570 

• 

• 

Russians 

• 317 

Total 

i - 13,36:» 

Americans - 

216 


A 

Consumption of Colton,- 

-In*1819 

the consumption 

w 

of cotton in Great 

Britain was 428,500 bags ; 

m 1822, 550,800; in 1825, 

615.940 ; in 1H27, 


1)62,900; and 1828, 732,700. Uy this statement, it appears that the eoii- 
sumplion has nearly doubled witliin the last ten yvars. 

% 

Manufaciare of Soap. —The quantity of sotp manufactured in TiOti(h)n in 
the year 1828, was 18 millions of lbs. ; in Liverpool, 23 millions; and in 
Glase^ow, 3 millions. 


Sapp/y of Cattle to London.-^h^ foilowina: is the quantity of beasts and 
sheep brought to Smithlieid market in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828:— 

IUm^'Is. * SIlOL'p. 

1826 - 159,822 - 1,486,559 

1827 - i:m,68G - 1,524,366 

1828 - 1,TO,969 - 1,372,720 


hnportatkm of Grain. —The ftilowina: is the return of wheat, barley, rfind 



5Vliuai. 

Uarloy. 


.lanuary 

230 

— 

— 

February 

— 

— 

594 

MiRch 

75 


935 

April 

2,700 

• 

4.794 

Miiy 

14,62.) 

120 

920 

June ft 

17,201 

1.110 , 

9,738 

July 

18,009 

2,608 

2,296 

August 

11,989* 

9:)2 

6,501 

September 

40,078 

3,571 

16.274 

October 

103,608 

2,885 

17,440 

November 

121,886 

8,218 

25,851 

December 

120,981 

10,467 

21,059 

Total 

451,382 

29,939 

106,302 


In 1821, the foreign wheat imported was 4,610 (juarlers; in 1825, 
138,031 qis.; in 1826, 244,331 ([rs.^and in 1827, 97,375 qrs. The largest 
importations ha\e been these:—In 1801, 1,263,771 qrs.; in 1802, 1,421,242 
qrs. ; in 1811, 1,432,615 qrs.; in l8ls, 1,029,038 qrs.; in 1819, 1,582,787 
qrs. Jn no other year, with the exception of 1797. 1806, and 1815, has the 
impftvtation exceeded 500,000 qrs. 


PariH Iron Founderics.~‘^n the y?ar 1822 there were only about four 
iron-founderies in Paris; one at Chaillot, conducted by an eminent 1‘JigJish 
engineer, Mr.,Edwards, and tliree others in ditlerept parts of the city. 
There ^re now no Joss than twenty, which employ great numbers of 
workmim. The number ot foundeiies at Rouen has been doubled sincP that 
period ; a?ld at Nantes,,HSrdeaux. St. Quentin, Lille, An'as, and elsewhere, 
many considerable establishments have been formed.—Pam Phper^ 
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Parisian Tkeatre8,^^he^ rfioeipts of the chief Theatres in Pans for the 
two last months of the year 1828 amounted to 1,001,371 francs, or about 
40,000/, sterling. The following is the proportion collected at each 


Porte S(. Martin 124.426 

The Circus . 120,055 

Varietes 114,3^4 

Th^'-atre of Madame 110,425 
Noil veAul^s 02,424, 

Opera « 86,311 


% 


Feydeau 83,786 

Gaitr* 70.433 

Th6fltre Fran*;ais 64,413 
Vaudeville 54,782 

Ambigu 53,593 

Odeon 25,489 


f. 1,001,371 


FemcdA Religious Communities in Frnftre. —According to a work of 
M. de Lanjuinais, Peer of France (Des Communaut6s religieuses en 
France) there were in tke year 1823, in Paris alone, 168 religious com¬ 
munities of women; the number throughout the kingdom amounted to 
1700, with a revenue of moreVhan 12 million francs. There did not exist 
so many before the Revolution. 

French Church. —The clergy in France in the beginning of the year 
1824 amounted to 58,832, distribnieS as follows:—Archbishops and Bishops, 
74 ; Vicars General, 287 ; Titular Canons, 725 ; actual Canons, 1255; parish 
priests, 2828 ; officiating priests, 22,225 ; vicars, 5376 ; supernumerary 
priests, 185P; heads of seminaries, 876 ; teachers in seminaries, 4044 ; nuns, 
14,271.— Almanach du Cl&tgL t 

Religion \n France. —In the year 1823 estimates were made in Fj;mce 
whinh staled the amount of pious giffs and contributions to spiiftual 
communities made since 1802 at 30 millions of francs. The greater part had 
been given towards the establishment of religious communities. The 
Almanach du Clerge for the year 1824 states the sum at less than 15 
millions, and remarks, that of this entire sum only 2,900,740 francs had 
been contributed between 18#2 and 1815; while from 1815 to 1823, 12,000,000 
had beeTr^^lven. « 

Bills of Mortality for London.—Vae following is general bill of all the 
christenings and burials within the city of London and Bills of Mortality, 
from December 13, 1827, toDecemhen 12,1828 :— 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 988 ; buried, 1125.' 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 4922 ; buried, 3853. 

Christened in the 29 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 16,300 ; buried, 
12,832, 


Christened in the 10 parishes in the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
4335 ; buried, 3899. 


Christened. 


^ Buried. 


Males 

13,360. 

Males - 

11,112 

Females 

13,185 

Females 

10,597 

lu all - 

26.545 

In all 

21,709 


W hereof have died, 

V 

Under two years of age 

6389 1 Between Fifty and sixty 

1845 

Between tw^o and five 

2326' 

Sixty rfind seventy - 

1891 

Five and ten - 

878 

Seventy and eighty 

1540 

Ten and twenty 

861 

Eighty and ninety ^ 

615 

Twenty and thirty ' - 

1488 

Ninety and one hundred 

, 100 

Thirty and forty 

1790 

One hundred and seven 

* 1 

Forty and fifty 

3985 

1 

1 1 

€ 


Decrease m the burials reported this year, 683,^ 
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Silk TVorfe. —In the present moment at Spitalfields the distioss is 
extreme, and jftrobably would have arisen, under any cireumstanees, to a 
certain extent The silk trade, bems^ a fancy one, is always subject to 
i;reat fluctuations; but in thepiesent, as m all former instances of dislres<» 
in Spitalfields, the ridiculous regulahons of the woikmen have giievously 
inflamed it 


'Increase of Manufactmes —We have fiequfently had occasion to notice 
the general activity that has prevailed m the’leading branches of manu¬ 
factures, and how steadily they hate gone on improving since commeiciol 
restrictions have been reduced, nitwit list ancung the assertioiis of interested 
individuals, that the trade of England was destroyed at the introduction ot 
that system. » » 

We have previously shewn the increased consumption of indigo at 
different periods during the operation of this system , but although this is a 
most important ingiedient in the preparation of manufactures, thirc are 
many others used, the augmented consumption ofsAvhich it is desirable to 
shew at this moment, and also to bring down that of indigo, with the otlur 
articles we shall enumerate, to the end of th^year 1828, comparing the 
consumption m that ycai with the (puntity used at home in each oi the 
three years immediately preceding it. 

1825. 1824. 1828 

\hs 11 s lbs lbs 


Indigo, E. I ... 2,066,938 

-Spanish . . 25 > 172 

Lac Dye.362,527 


1,700,470 . 2,143,773 

134.577 255,589 

395.609 ms,270 


2,910,052 

151,944 

.397,867 


cw f 


• r) t 


ewt 






Maddei . . « 
—-Root 

Cochineal . 
Argol . , . . 


. 6J,017 47,722 49,132 • 67,096 

, . . Neaily the same m each year, about 34,000 cwt. 

11 s lbs II s ^ T 

. , . . 114,566 86,770 162,032 U5,276hc 

. . . The consumption of this article is unceitam duiingl 

above period, but the imports will be some guide to 
# us m this respect, independent of which, from the 
most unquestionable auflionty, we can^tatc that 
argol has been A great demand througHSW, the 
jlast year. Imports of Argol m 
1825. 1826. • 1827. 1828. 

Casl s A (1869 Ca>k9 & cBsetf Cabk8 & cases. CaiIck V ca9fls. 
1890 781 2124 3380 


lbs lbs 

TurmeuCjHo Cons. 179,456 107,222 


lbs lbs 

184,354 185,694 


tons toDb ions tons. 

Logwood. 8700 6800 4200 7135 

Fustic . 4000 3200 J400 0070 

We could give a variety of other instances, m pi oof ot the steady 
improvement in manufactui#, as deduced fiom the increased demand for 
ingredients used in them , but we thuilt the above aie sufficient to establish 
the truth of the assertion The state of the stock on hand ot the lespcctive 
articles noticed, and a variety of collateral circumstances, may paitially tend 
to all^r the appearance ot the consumption ot a particular ingi^dient in any 
single year, but looking at this table as a general statement of the demand 
for commodities used in tlie preparation iof the cotton, woollen, and silken 
manufactures, it is a most satisfactory proof of the steady progress they 
are making under the new commercial 53 ^tem, imperfect as it is and must 
be m its practidfe, until an iteration in the laws relating to the trade in com 
takes pltce. 
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51° 32'30" N. 8'30''W. 


Luna¬ 

tions. 


C^li.AM 

21 O 


llh.AM 

d 


2h PM. 


7h. AM 
12 ]) 


19 

2 i}i.AM. 

20 O 


Tlier- 

mome 

ter. 

Mean 

Ait 


53 * 
51 
19 
lU 

39.5 

34 5 

37 

40.5 

38 

39.5 

43.5 

34.5 

41.75 
37-5 

39.5 
33. S 5 

31.5 

35 

31.5 
35 
3 i 
:«) 

34.5 

31.5 
34.25 

33.75 

22.5 
27 

24 75 

23.5 
23 5 


WiiiJfe. 


Uaro- 

(iiotcr. 


Ohtnir 

29.85 

.80 

.82 

.40 

.08 

.23 

.48 

.03 

30.17 

.27 

29.93 

.70 

.07 

.72 

.32 

,30 

.73 

.78 

.72 

.00 

.40 

.02 

.72 

.82 

.82 

.68 

.41 

.45 

.71 

.91 


SK. 

S.W. 

N.W. 

S. 

N.W. 

N. 


Atinospliei'ic V.ariations 


©hour, Sb.P.M. 


Prevailing 
Modiiiraticgi of 
Cloud. 


W. S.W. Fair, Cl Fair, Cl Fair, Cl Fair Cirrosfralus. 


Ram Moist 


w. 

1 s.w. 

w. 

w. 

s w. 

s.w. 



Fair. Cl. 


N.W. 


Ckar Frost j Cnmuhw. Cn 

t muiu Ntratus. 

— Fair Cumulus, 

u- •, PI ( Cirrostraliih. 

’ ) Cirrorumulus. 

F‘>g Fog — Cirrosfruliifi. 

_ « _ Fog - 

F«ir, Cl Fuir, 01 Fair ! , ” 

' ( Jo stratus 

Ram Fair Cirrostmtu.i. 

Fair, Cl. Clear. SI. Fr. — Ctimulub 



rjear — 


— Cirrostratiis. 


— IFiin. Cl Fair Cirrus,. Ciiro&l 

Stormy — Cirro stratus. 


L. Snow F r. 

\ 

Fair, Cl Fair 

iFuir. CJ. Fair, Cl. — Fr. 
_ I — _ Fair 


— Cumulus 


N.K. N.li. H. 

NK. 


Stormy 
Fan, Cl 
Moist 


— Cirro'puiii, 




E. 

— Fog 

N.E, Clear 

C I 

N. 


Cirnig^Cirrofftr. 


Fog — Cirrostratns. 
Clear — — Cirrus. Cum. 

Fog h. Snow Cirrosir. Com. 
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MARCH, 1821)!^ 


} 1. Natural Philosophy. * 

Gradual Absorption of the Waters of the Globe. — In an inirodweiovy 
essay to a work on the agamic and cryptogamic plants, collected by Messrs. 
Durville and Lesson in a scientific voyage round tlie globe, M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent, among other interesting specnlalions, has published the following 
ideas on jdiysical geography. Setting out with Bk? proposition so strongly 
countenanced by tradition, as well as ob^jcrvation, that the globe was origi¬ 
nally covered with water, the author regards tiie causes which have occa¬ 
sioned the disappearance of a considerable portion of that element as stili 
operating, and tending gradually to entirely dry up even the waters of the 
sea. The reasoning is ii^ this maijner:—The vast deserts of sand, mixed uj) 
with the salt and the remains of marine animals, of which the surface of the 
globe is partly composed, were formerly inland ?;oas, which liave insensibly , 
become dry. The Caspian, the Dead Sea, the Jjakc Baikal, &c, will be¬ 
come dry in Ihcir turn also. Tlnjy^ the beds of tliese vast bodlbs of salt 
water will be sandy deserts. Tlie inland seas, whether they have only one 
outlcl, as the Mediterranean, the R|d Sea, the Baltic, &c., or wTielhcr they 
have several, as the Gulph of Mexico, the Seas of Okotsk, of Jnjian, and 
China, &c. will, at some future time, cease to communicate with the great 
basins of the oceans; they will become inland seas, true Caspians, and in 
due time will likewise become dry. On all sides the waters of rivers aie Been 
to carry forward in tlyiir course the soil of the continents. Alluvial lands, 
deltas, hanks of sand, form themselves near the coilsts„and in the direct ions of 
the currents; madreporic animals lay th# foundations of new and 

while the straits become closed, while the depths of the sea fill up, the 
level of the sea, which* it would seem natural skould liecomc higher, is 
sensibly lower. There is, therefore, aq actual diminution in the quantity of 
liquid matter. 

Motions of the Barometer'. —An article on the atmosphere, in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of AgricuUure^ gives tlie following as an 
index to the motions of the l>arometer:—1. In summer, a rise indicates IJui 
approach of fair weather. In winter, it generally indicates frost; but at all 
seasons, in this region, the same effect is liable to be jiroduced by an east 
or north-east wind. 2. In summer, a fall generally precedes rain, or a south 
or south-west wind, or a hurricane oHliunder. In winter, it nsuiilly jire- 
cedes rain or thaw. 3. An unsettled state of the mercury usually ohlains in 
unsettled weather. 4. The good or had weather, which the barometer an¬ 
nounces, will generally be of long or short duration, according as it is a 
longel'or sliorter tiiqe in coming, after the observed rise or fall of the baro¬ 
meter. 5. If the bai’ometer rise from nine in the morning till three or four 
in the afternoon, fine Aveathes may be ftidte confidently expected; anil if it 
fall from that hour of the afternoon until nine or tun at night, rain is indi¬ 
cated with greater certainty than wlien the reverse takes place; l>ecausc 
these mi^emenis are in opposition to its natural horar/oscillations. 

Cofnparailive Temperaturti of i^pringSy and of the Atmosjdtare, —In «lu- 
ations where the cold i^ not sufiicient to hinder the circdatioi^of water, 
Journal of Facts. U ,, 
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the temperature of perennial springs is almost identical with that of the 
atmosphere. Thus, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, the temperature of the 
perennial springs airrees with the meai\t«?mperatureof the atmosphere. The 
same is the ease in the whole of Atlantic Europe, and also, to a great extent, 
in Southern Europe. But Humboldt has distSovered that this arrangement 
does not hold in the warmer countries, where the temperature of the springs 
is almost always some degree? below that of the superincumbent atmosphere. 
This phenomenon commences in the south of Europe; for Von Buch found 
a spring at St. Cesareo. near to»Palestrina,-at Rome, on the 20th of August, 
at It.; the femperature of the atmosphtjre 22° H-; and the mean tempe¬ 
rature 12’6° U.— Edin. New PhiL Jour, 

* . * 

Natural Provisioufor Vegetation in high Latitudes. —We owe to Wah» 
lenberg, says Von Buch, in an interesting memoir on the temperature of 
springs, read to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, (published in Pog- 
gendorf's excellent .lovrnal,) llie discovery of a beautiful arrangement in 
the economy of nature, viz. that the mean temperature of the soil and sub¬ 
jacent rock rises higher and higher above that of the air, the further we 
advance towards the north. By this means, polar situations support a num¬ 
ber of vegetables, which otherwise would perish; nay, even life itself is 
tliereby brought into places which would be dead and arid, and from which 
every living thing would flee. Who can conceive agriculture and cultivation, 
pill a soil where temperature is i'" or 2® K., below the freezing point ? But the 
temperature is actually not higher in places in which there are towns, and 
where com is raised with activity and profit. It is the temperature of a 
great part of Siberia and of many inhaljited valleys in Sweden.—/Wrf. 

Corrected Classification of the Colourt of the Painhoiv. —A correspo^ident 
of the Philosophical Magazine gives the subjoined classifleation of the 
colours of the rainbow as more scientific than the common enumeration. 
The writer observes, that he has often seen the rainbow, when very bright, 
repealed three or four limes, every repetition being gradually fainter; each 
set of colours being half tjie width of the preceding (Kke the repealed notes 
of the inp^ical octave on a divided string or line); and succeeding according 
to thb'%Ilowing classification:— 

Red. 

• 

Orange, 

Yellow. 


divided Scarlet. 


Green, divided into 
Blue. 

Purple, divided into 
Red. 

Orange, &c. 


c Yellowish, called Pomona. 
iBluish. 

f Bluish, called indigo. 
{.Reddish, called violet. 


Fossil Bones of antediluvia^i Bears, —At the sitting of the Academy of 
Sciencc.s of Pans, on the lyih of January, an announcement was made by 
J\i. Conner, of a recent discovery of bones of antedihivian mammiferous 
animals in a cavern in the upper «^iart of the mountain of Fessonne, towards 
the western extremity of the department of tKe Gard. The bones, accom¬ 
panied by the reddish concretion which had enveloped them, were submitted 
to the msjiection of.M. de Cuvier, who at once recognised In them parts of 
tlie skeleton of a species of bear now extinct.— Le Globe, 

begrees of Resistance by Friction in t^ariouls Substances ,—T^he following 
are conclusions from experiments by Mr. George Rennie, r.R.S„ detailed 
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n a paper cofhmunicated to the Royal Society. The friction of ice nibWnii^ 
upon ice diminishes with an increase of weight, but without observing any 
regular law of increase. When dfy leather was made to move along a plate 
the resistance is but little influenced by the extent of surface. 
With fibrous substances, such as cloth, the friction diminishes by an in- 
qrease of pressure, but is greatly increased by the surfaces remaining for a 
certain time in contact: it is greater, cupferis^paribus, with fine than with 
coarse cloths: the resistance is also much increased by an increase of sur¬ 
face, With regard to the frictimi of different woods against eacli other, 
f^eat diversity and irregularity prevail in the results obtained: in general, 
the soft woods give more resistance than the hard woods; thus, yellow 
deal affords the greatest, and red teak the least friction. The friction^of dif¬ 
ferent metals also \arics principally according to their respective hardness; 
the soft metals producing greater friction, under similar ciicumslanccs, llum 
those vvhich are Iiard, Within the limits of abrasioQ, however, the amount 
of friction is nearly the same in all metals, and ma/iu general be estimated 
at one-sixth of the pressure. The power whicb unguents have in dimimsii- 
ing friction, varies according to the kind and the fluidity of the particular 
unguent employed, and to tlie pressure applied.— Phil. Mag. 

Ehuticiiy of the Atmosphere,—M the ^ightof three miles the air is twice 
as thin as at the level (ft the sea: that is, one foot, if carried up from the 
lower Icvvl, would spring out so as to occupy two feet, and, at the height «>f^ 
fifteen miles, one foot would spring out into tiiirty.— Quar, Jour, of Agriv. 

* • 

Uncerfuvtfy of Meamre deduced^rom fhesimph Penduhna. —In an article 
in lli^ Philoso])hical Magazine for February, on the discordancoh in the re¬ 
sults of the Methods for determining the Lengtli of the simple Pendulum, 
by Francis Hayley, Ksq. the writer details the espenmenis made ny 

him on the convertible pendulum, with a view to satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of the generally received determination of the length of tlic simple 
pendulum, vibrating socondsin our latitude; and states the conclusion he had 
to come to, that, at jffesent, this instrument is fa^from furnisliing a method 
of deducing a standard measure, 

Discovenj of Arsenic in i^uJphur, —IJy means of caustic ammoniac O.OOOG 1 
parts ol arsenic have fteen discovered in sulphur* To make the experi¬ 
ment, a certain quantity of milk of sulphur—of flowers of sulphur—or of 
common sulphur, should be subjected to* the action of alkali; the liquid should 
be filtered, and treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid. If a yellow preci¬ 
pitate is produced, it is asign that the sulphur contains arsenic. If no ]>recipitate 
be perceptible, the liquid should be allowed to evaporate till a few drops only 
remain; a little ammoniac is then to be added, afterwaids li^dio-clilonc 
add, and lastly hydro-sulphuric acid : the arsenic, be it in ever so iniimte a 
quantity, will make a yellow precipitate.— Geiger's Mag* fur Pharm* 

ETistenee of Gold in the country watered by the MoseMe. —In 18'J 7 a piece 
of gold weighing ounces mixed wiUf|!;r Hans of (piartz was found near En- 
kirch, a village between Trabacli and Zell sous Andel, to the right of the 
Moselle. In I77fi, grains of gold were toiind in the Goldbach near Andel, 
not fat'from Rermartle; and in 1804 and 1800 particles were also found after 
an mnncMmi.-Poggemhrf's Armalmder chemie vndPhyhik, 

Gold Sand of the Phine.—Vhe, gold^sand of tlie Rhine produced in the 
ten’Jtoryof Baden in 1734!, ciowns or 8071 florins 3 kreutzesr, while in 
1824, 3378 crowns, or 10,800 florins, had been produced. The diifcrencc is 
atlribulci to the gi*eat increase oLwatcr of 1825.— Herlha^ Gaz. Ueogr. 

' Deceased^embers of the^Jhtmgen Sdentijic Societyoi 
the Society of Sciences dl* Gottingen, who died between the annual general 


• • 
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meetings of fhe society in 1827 and 1828 (held in November) were Bouterwek 
and Sartorius (home)—(foreign) Peter Thunberg, professor of botany at 
Upsala, Joseph Plants, chief librarian of -ihe British Museum, and Albeit 
Tnaer, Prussian counsellor of state at Moglin. Of the correspondents of the 
same society there had died—Vasilaus Michailovritz Sewergin, professor of mi¬ 
neralogy of St. Petersburgh, Jc)hn Bruce, historiographer of the British East 
India Company (in the former year), and Egidius C. Joseph di Vivere*, 

in Rome.— Gbttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 

' { 

if 

§ 2. Natural liisTORY. 

Geographical Extension of Plants. —The Trisetum sttbspicaium and the 
Draba confusa are remarkable phenomena of geographical expansion. The 
former is found in all altitudes of the northern hemisphere and of the old 
continent which reach tlje point of perpetual snow: it forms a girdle to the 
arctic pole, and thence descends through North America to Mount Wash¬ 
ington, in that part of the AKeghany chain which forms the western boun¬ 
dary of the state of Massachussetts, under a latitude con esponding nearly 
willi that of the Pyrenees—the point in Europe where this plant stops in its 
progress southward. The Draha fpn/usa is still more wonderful; it passes 
from the northern to the southern hemisphere; 'since, according to M. 
Jay, in a recent review in the Bulletin Universe!, of a new Flora Helvetica 
'by M. Gaudin, the specimens brought by Commerson from the Terra del 
Fuego, described by Lamark under the name oiDraba Magnellanicay precisely 
resemble the Draba cow/«ja collected at^ Zerraatten, and which M. de Can¬ 
dolle deserhjes as to be found in the Caucasus, on the Atlai Mountaii)s, in 
Kfimschatka, Sweden, Lapland, and Labrador. 

Con^espondence in the Vegetation of Switzerland with that of various 
parts of the Globe. —One of the most remarkable characieristics of Switzer¬ 
land is the correspondence which its vegetation presents witli that of 
countries widely differing from it both by geographical position and 
elevation .^bove the lever of tlie sea. The high temperature of the deep 
vallet^fiRiate at the foot of tht seven loftiest mountains* of the chain of 
the Alps, and which are contained within the territory or form the boun¬ 
daries of the republic, faiours the growth of many plants which are generally 
regarded as belonging to the basin of fhe Mediterranean, Other plants con¬ 
nect Switzerland and the plains of the north east of Europe: such are, to 
mention the most rare, the Allium stricium of Schrader, tlie Oryti'opis 
UralensiSy and the Astragalus alopecMroides et vesicarius^ and which form 
in the former country, or on its frontier, what may be termed Russian colo¬ 
nies at more than 400 leagues from the confines of that empire. The Ma- 
laxis monophyllos likewise exists in two points ot Switzerland, the valley of 
Hash, and the mountains of the cantons of Glaris, although the whole of 
Germany to the shores of the Baltic must be traversed before it be found 
again. •*' 

These species grow in Switzerland at elevations more or less considerable, 
in the region of the beech and fir-tree. Higher up are found the bare Alps, 
the Alpine Region properly so called, which, in its vegetation, corresponds 
with all the other mountain-ridges and summits of Europe, even those 
which, by the profound sections ^i<!!h separate them from the Alps, could 
not have received from the latter the vegetation which covers them. Thus, 
of the whole of the phanerogamic plants pecu)iat* to the Alpine and sub- 
Alpine regions in the Pyrenees, in the high mountains of Corsica, and in 

aiMont-Bl&DC, Monte Kosa. liic Matterhorn; the-Finstfraarlicrn, tlie 0'iaal<MounU4ti« the 
Meuat the Jungfrau, ^ 
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the Monte Amaro m the Abruzzi, a third only is wanting to the Swiss 
Alps. Aline of intimate connection exists also between Switzerland and 
the shores of the Arctic sea, on ^ithernside of the polar circle. More than 
three-quarters of the plants of Lapland are comprised in the Swiss Kora, 
and additions are made daily to the number by the discovesy of rare species 
which had not been before observed in Switzerland. .Plants Jiave also re¬ 
cently been brought from the north-west coa^t of America, both south and 
north of Behring s Straits, which had scarcely been seen before, except in 
Lapland and the chain of the Alfis. Spils]jergen, Iceland, and*Greenlaucl, 
were before known to present ^instances of this correspowdence; and the 
botanicfil researches in the late expeditions show, from Melville Island, 
seventy-five phanerogamic plants, of which the fourth part at least exists in 
Switzerland, and more than an eighth in the basin ot Zermatten alone. 
Many other plants exist simultaneously in Switzerland, in numerous situa¬ 
tions in the northern hemisphere, and in certain countries of the southern 
hemisphere also.— Bulletht Universfil, *• 

• 

Cultivation of Cinnamon, —The cinnamoA department of the island of 
Ceylon consists of from 25,000 to 26,000 people, who form a separate cast 
of their own, and who are altogether employed in the cultivation of the cin¬ 
namon tree (Laurus Cinnamomum), an|l in preparing the bark of that tree 
for the market. The exportation Of this article from Ceylon frequently iimonnts 
to 6000 bales of 80 lbs. each bale. Although the cinnamon grows wild iu 
the south and south-west part of the island, the Dutch and English goverif- 
ments have thought it advantageous to have it cuHivated in four*or five very 
large gardens; one of the largest^of which, called the Marandan, is close to 
Cojpmbo. From the bark of the cinnamon tree, the cinnamon, which is used 
for^ilinary purposes, is prepared^ It is from the same bark that the cinna¬ 
mon water and the cinnamon oil are prepared ; and also a very fine oil, like 
the oil of cloves, is prepared from the leaves, and the finest description of 
camphor from the roots.— Gard, Mag. 

Botany of the Cape of Good Hope, —M. Ecklon, a zealous Danish botanist, 
who holds the situation of Assistant Apothecar;^at the Cajie oU^od Hope, 
has published a topographical catalogue*of his collection of planR^f!bnsist- 
ing of 2600 species, ir^ which there are not loss than 375 of the two families 
Coronaires and Indies. Of these, he calls attention to 127 as new species. 
M. Ecklon distinguishes six regions qf vegetation ; the first extending from 
the level of the sea to an elevation of 500 feet; second, the region of tlu; 
Leucadendron argenteum, to a height of 1000 teet; third, to the height of 
2000 feet; fourth, the Alpine or Mountain Region, properly so called, to 300(» 
feet; fifth, to the height of 3500 feet, region of the plain of the Table Moun- 
tain, where, in rigorous winters, ice and snow are to be seen ; sixth, the upper 
region, to the height of 6000 feet. In his catalogue, M. Ecklon marks the 
plants of the two families above-mentioned with the numerical sign of the 
region in which he discovered them, and gives the number of species col¬ 
lected by him of each family.— 

Use of the Leaves of the All the books of importance in Pali 

ftndpCingalese, relative to the religion of Buddhoo, in Ceylon, are written on 
lamina of the leases of the Talipot, or C6rypha umbracuUfera. The Pah 
and Cingalese character is engraved^u^n tnem with either a brass or an 
iron style. There are some*of these books in Sir Alexander Johnson's col¬ 
lection, which are siqiposed to be between five hundred and six hundred 
years old, and which are still very perfect. 

Thidleaf is used in the maritime provinces of Ceylon as a mark of dig- 
tbetion, «ach person being allowed to have a certam number of* them 
iold^ up as fans, Carried with him by his servants; also, in 
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the Kandian country, in the shape of a round, umbrella, on a lon^ 
atick. It is, moreover, used in making tents. Sir Alexander Johnston grave 
a very fine specimen of a tent made^f th^se leaves, lar^^e enough to hold a 
party of ten persons at table, to the late, Sir Joseph Banks, in 1818.—^These 
leaves are also used by the common people, to shelter themselves from the 
rain, one leaf affording sufficient shelter for seven or eight persons.— Gard. 
Mag, 

Balm of Mecca, —Szafra and Bedcr are the only places in the Hedjaz 
where balsim of-Mekka, or Bal^san, can fte procured in a pure state. The 
tree from whiclf it is collected grows in neighbouring mountains, but 
principally upon Djebel Sobh, and is called by the Arabs, Boshem, It is 
represetited to be from ten to fifteen feet*high, with a smooth trunk, and 
thin bark. In the middle of summer, small incisions are made in the bark; 
and the juice, which immediately issues, is taken off with the thumb-nail, 
and put into a ve.ssel. The gum appears to be of two kinds; one of a wliile, 
and the other of a yelloVvish-white colour; the first is the most esteemed. 
The Bedouins bring it to mi^yket in' a small sheep-skin ; it has a strong, 
turpentine smell, and its taste is bitter. Tlic people of Szafra usually adul¬ 
terate it with sesamum oil, and tar. When they try its purity, they dip 
their finger into it, and then set fire to it; if it burn without hiuting or leav¬ 
ing a mark on the finger, they jud^e it to be of goo{l quality ; but if it burn 
the finger as soon as it is set on fire, they consider it to be adulterated. 
The Bedouins usually demariil two or three dollars per pound for it, when 
quite pure; and the Szafra Arabs resell it to the hadjis of the great 
caravan, af between eight and twelve dollars per pound iii an adulterated 
state. It if?,, bought up principally by Persians.—The balesan for sale at 
Djidda and Mekka, from whence it comes^o Cairo, always undergoes seiFeral 
adtfiterations; and if a hadji does not casually meet with some Bedouins, 
from whom he may purchase it at first hand, no hopes can be entertained 
of getting it in a pure state. The richer classes of the hadjis pul a drop of 
balesan into the first cup of coffee they drink in the morning, from a notion 
that it acts as a tonic.— BurckhardVs Travels, «• 

f 

at thellavamuh, —In the isle of Cuba, the study of 
botany is cultivated and promoted with great zeal by D. Kanion de la Sagi*a, 
who besides a work on Jhe fundamental principled of the science, as an 
introduction to a course of lectures on agricultural botany at the ganlen of 
the Havannah, and of a manual ot botany for medical and manufacturing 
pmposes, has established a periodical work, Armais of Science, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Arts, in which he publishes the particulai's of his corre¬ 
spondence with the directors of botanical gardens in other parts of the world, 
and the results of his own experiments in the Havannah garden.— Bull, Univ, 

The Purpura of the Ancients, —Dr. Heusinger, of the University of 
Wiirtzburg, in an article in a recent work, investigates the question, as to 
the species of animal in which the puj|)ura of the ancients is to be classed. 
No doubt is entertained that the animal is the Murex of Linnseus; and it is 
clear, from what Aristotle says on the subject, that it was much used for 
dyeing ; but to what species of the murex it is to be assigned, is a question 
hot satisfactorily settled. Reasoning from what is to be found in the ^^otIcS 
of Aristotle and Pliny, Dr. Heusinger maintains, that the purpura which 
the Romans chiefly employed was Mi^rex trandaris. It is knowh thftt 
the Conchylium of the ancients is the Buccinum (the Buccinum GaJfea, 
According to Berini); but as Pliny treats the Conchylium smaller than 
the Purpura, Dr. Heusinger supposes the Conchylium to oe rather the 
BuGcijium ldpiUu7n undatum, — Got. gel, Anzeigen* 

7yte Shel^ of the Nautilus,-^A. note of MM. Qudy And Gaimard, read at 
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^ meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, has revived in France the 
discussion as*to the fomation of the shell of the Nautilus. The researches 
of the great conchologist, Poli, were considered to have set llu* question at 
rest, and to have established, that the shell inhabited by the Nautilus is 
bom with it, and is a secretion of the animal itself. The note of MM. 
Quov and Gaimard reports facts at variance with the observations of Poli. 
, It relates, that when at Amboyna, having ^before them a Nautilus, with a 
living animal pulp within it, they were cautioned by M. TJuIsIkamp, one 
of the government secretaries, against siq)posing that the animal they saw 
was the original proprietor of thi shell, I^e assured tliem.that 1<ie shell had 
been occupied by its ])resent possessor, after the death llie natural pro- 

f irietor, while it floated on the surface of the waters. M. Ilulstkani]) added, 

. hat he had often seen the realenimal crawling on the sand near tl*e sliore: 
this he described by a drawing, which, although not very exact, was sent 
to the academy. Messrs. Quoy and Gaimard considered it to be of the 
genus Atlante of Lesueur. 

A contributor to the Bulletin Universel comBats this conclusion, and 
opposes to the opinion of M, Hulstlfamp, yie observations made by Poll, 
some additional facts, the fruit of the researches of M. delle Chinje, and the 
judgment of M. Ferusac, in favour of the conclusions of these two natu¬ 
ralists. Poli, on examining with a microscope some eggs of the inolus- 
cule inhabitant of ih% Naiitiliig shell,iwhen in a stale advanced towards 
maturity, distinctly perceived the form of a little shell inclosi'd in it. The 
eggs are found in bunches near the stern of IHe shell: these masses 
upwards of nineteen thousand eggs. Poli had pever found auy adherence 
between the pulp and the shell, ^ 11 ! he had presumed that at the time of its 
growth there was a temporary adhesion. M. delle Chiaje, however, hail ob- 
seftred in a living individual in h^ possession, a membrane, cxficiiiely slight, 
by which the animal was connected with the shell. The conirihulor t'# the 
Bulletin abides by the ancient opinion, that the shell of the Nautilus belongs 
to the animal which inhabits it, and which adheres to it, liy the sucke.rs of 
its feelers; he suggests, moreover, that it isi through these suckers that the 
calcareous matter, ^stined for the progressive growth of the shell, transudes. ^ 
The last opinion, observes M. de Ferusac, in*a note, requires to be well* 
substantiated before it can be adopted. • 

The Piercers of the flea.—The piercers o£ the flea wliich preys on 
human beings, appear to \yQ provided with four rows of bead-like threads, 
two on each side, twisted around each other. The piercers of fleas, how¬ 
ever, differ in different animals ; in one taken from a dog, they are descrilied 
as serrated along the edges. Mr. Thomas Carpenter, in corvespondenee 
with the Technological Repository^ expresses his opinion, that tlie flea foitiu! 
in dogs may differ from those which feed on the human subject. He gives 
an account of a flea, taken from a mole, entirely different in shape from 
either of those above mentioned. 

The Pectinated M/e,—The pectiaated mite is to be found in iJie dust of 
poppy seeds; and although not larger than the common mite, will prey 
on tKat insect, as well as other minute ones which it finds among the poppy 
seeds. It is furnished with teeth, which ai*e wanting in ordinary miles. 
Subjwted to micftscopic examination, under the power of a single len.s. llu* 
twentieth of an inch focus, in a ^^rky’s microscope, it appears to IIa^e 
two stout parts, wliich proceed from its head, one on each side, like arms, 
and each part is furnished, at its exterior extremity, with a sharp fang, and 
two tooth^ Appendages like combs, from whence it derives its name. With 
this aftwatus it seises its prey, and conveys it to its mouth, and also em¬ 
ploys it M advantogo whilst devouring it Each of its eight very slender 
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lep;s are terminated with feet, furnished with four eMuiisitely shaped claws, 
with numerous joints, by which they are connected wm the legs.—7>r/«. Rep, 

Sagacity of Elei}hanU.--T\iQ battering-train going to the siege of Serin- 
gapatani hud to cioss the sandy bed of a river, that resembled other rivers 
of the peninsula, which have, during the*dry season, but a small stream of 
water ninniiig through them, though their beds are mostly of considerable 
]n*eiidlh, very heavy for draughty and aboundingin qidcksands. It happened* 
that an artillery-man, who was*seated on the limber of one of the guns, by 
some accidept fell oft; in sucli a situation tljat, in a second or two, the hind 
wheel must have;:^one over him. 'The elephant, which w'us stationed behind 
tlie gun, perceiving the predicament in whiclftho man was, instantly, without 
any warning from its keeper, lifted up the wheel witli its trunk, and kept it 
suspended till the carriage had passed clfear of him.— Military Adven- 

tareSt 

The Death JFatrh, —The singular noise, vulgarly called the Death Watch, 
proceeds from two differfint insects: one a coleopterous insect, of a dark 
colour, and about a quarter of an iiroh in length, the anobium tessellatumf 
Notwillislanding its suiullness^of size, however, this creature is often the 
cause of sorioiis alarm among the lower classes, from the noise that it 
makes; and which they consider as portentous of death to some one of the 
family in whose house it is heard, r It is cjiiefly in the advanced period of 
spring that these insects commence their noise ; and \vhich is no more than 
l(fe call or signal by which ttiey are mutually attracted to each other, and 
may be considered as analogous to the call of birds. This noise does not 
arise from their voice, but'from the insect lieating on hard substances, with 
the shield or forepart of its head.—This inltct, which is the real death-watch 
of the vulgai*', emphatically so called, must not, however, he confoun^led 
witl>another minuter insect, not much unfike a louse, that makes a ticking 
noise like a watch ; but instead of beating at intervals, it continues its noise 
for a considerable length of lime without intermission. This latter insect 
belongs to a very diffi’ient tribe ; and is the iermespuhatorium of Linnaeus. 
It is usually found in old wood, decayed furniture, mu^ums, and neglected 
' books ; and both the male emd the female have llic power of making this 
tickinj 5 pji(»««: 7 "in order to attract <ach other. These insects feed on dead 
flics, and other insects; and often, from their numbers and voracity, very 
much deface cabinets of tiatural history. They also'live on various other 
substances, and may often be observed hunting for nutritious particles with 
great paie and altenlion amongst the dhst in which they arc found, turning 
it over with Iheir heads, and searching about somewhat in the manner of 
swine. Many of them live through the winter, but during that lime, in order 
to avoid the inconveniences of frost, they bury themselves deep in the dust. 
— Tech, Rep, 


^ 3. Medical Science. 

Controversy on the Nature of the Wlow Fever,—The question as to the 
contagious or non-contagious properties of the yellow fever has become the 
theme of a warn dispute among the physicians of the French capital. At the 
head of an article in the October number of the Bulletin Universel, in which the 
doctrine of nSn-contagion is powerfully upheld by M. de J^rmon, are affixed 
the titles of no less than twenty-foum works on ope or the other side of the 
question. The leaders of these two parties are Drs. Chervin and Pariset '• 
the former adwicating the doctrine of non-contagion, the latter that of con¬ 
tagion. The researches on the subject made by Dr. Chervin'had obtained 
for him from the Medical of Academy, Paris, a prize of d0,000 franCa. Ae 
the facts from which the conckisions of the oont^ioHhes are ere 0lr 
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puted, and as the que^n is one depending, for the greater part, on facts, it 
IS impossible*forpartiw not joining in the dispute to form a decided opinion. 
The article of M. De Fermon contains positions which seem to deserve, 
both for their clearness and the advantage to be derived from attention to 
them, to be made more generally public. The following is liis definition of 
the distinction between infection and contagion;—A contagious disorder is 
.such as is communicated from one individuj|j^ to another, not only by means 
of direct or indirect contact, but by respiratipn of the air corrupted by the 
miasmas or emanations arising from diseased persons. An infectious ma¬ 
lady is one produced by an atm’Rsphere paisoned by gasee arKTexhalalious 
arising from vegetable or animed substances in a state of {itdrefaction, with¬ 
out the presence of the sick being a necessary requisite to its propagation. 
M- De Fermon concedes that 4he two causes of propagation mihy exist 
together, but contends that such is not the case in the yellow fever. 

The following deductions and reasonings from the nature of infectious 
disorders, and the conduct generally pursued with^regard to them, are not 
less important than sound:—When a disorder is fhfectious, the place winch 
is the centre of it should be evacuated, ant^ a cordon (in such a case it 
would be really sanitary) should be established at a certain distance from 
the spot infected, to prevent people going there, and the people should not, 
as is now the usage, be shut up within tlie unwholesome district—an usage, 
says M. de Fermon, t(i be compared wilh the conduct of a chief magistrate 
of a town, who, if one or two of the inhal^itants should fall into a sewer or 

n , should surround the place with guards,*to prevent their gelling oiif, 
e apprehension that they should infect the, whole population. The 
writer goes on to assert, that faetj arc not wanting to show that there have 
been cases in which the yellow fever has proceeded from the gclialations of 

nettessaries, , 

^ • 

Nort’-exulmce of Hereditary Disorders, —A recent work, VArt de comerver 
la sanU ei deprivenir le$ Maladies HMditaireSy by Dr. P, 1. Mongeliaz, of 
Paris, as reported in the ‘ Bulletin Universe!,'contains some important views 
on the subject of hcfeditary disorders ; such as consumjition, scrofula, gout, 
gravel, madness, &c. The author shows, that# the opinion that these and ' 
various affections are hereditary rests very slight rniiiiil iITtnuniiMniiil he 
maintains, in short, that there are, strictly speaking, no hereditary maladies, 
but only hereditaiy depositions to contract maladies; and that, by proper 
precautions, individuals born of parents subject to any of the maladies men¬ 
tioned, may be secured from being themselves affected by them. Tljc Im¬ 
portance of this view of a subject on which there exist so many pernicious 
prejudices, and on which the fatality is sometimes so great as to cause llie 
neglect of remedies that might be emcacious, is obvious. 

Smoking Belladonna Leaves in Consumption, — A French professor, 
M. Cruveillier, recommends smoking the leaves of the belladona, for its 
soothing effect in cases of consumption, and as a practice which he has 
found to be attended with beneficial vaults. The leaves are first infused in a 
strong solution of opium, and dried imperfectly in the same manner as 
tobacco. The patients begin with two pipes a day, and increase by degrees 
to ;^ve or six in the same time. The reviewer of this practice in the 
^ Bulletin Univertef suggests, that as it is probable that the efficacy of tins 
remedy consists in the combinatioi^ ci narcotic principles, and not in the 
mode of ils administratiorit it might be better were it used in the form of 
aqueous vapours, as a more convenient manner of application, especially 
in the cases 9 f females add children, and as free from the objection of having, 
simultaneously with the calming principle of fumigation, an empyreumatlc 
oil^ whi(^ jpountera<it ita^neilm^ offeota. * 
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Anaims of Rhubarb. —^According to the analysis o^rofessor Peretti, who 
has latmy subjected rhubarb to examination, that suriRance coi^tains tannin, 
gallic acid, malate of lime, gum, sugar, fixed oil, volatile oil, resin, a solid 
yellow colouring matter, oxalate ■of lime, and fibrous matter. The ashes gave 
carbonate of potash, sulphate of potash, Chloride of potassium, oxide of iron» 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, and silica. The resin is the active part of the 
rhubarb; according'to Dr. Tqgliabo, in doses of ten or twelve grains, it. 
operates strongly, and without .griping, A remarkable circumstance in the 
analysis of M. Peretti is the discovery of sugar, which had not been pre¬ 
viously announced. Its presenca was disiovered by a process which he 
supposes to be Applicable to a great number of cases. He boils the alco¬ 
holic tincture of rhubarb until it becomes colourless; he filters and evapo¬ 
rates, The sugar remains mixed with a liKle malic acid and gum.— Jour* 
de Phar, 

§ 4. Aoricxtlture and Rural Economy. 

PresenHition of Grain tn Reservoirs of Clay,—A German, M. Fischer, in 
the Archtv fur die gesamte Naturlefire, tom. iv., No. 1, communicates the 
following plan pursued by him in preserving grain. He erected with un¬ 
burnt bricks a square building, 28 feet on each side, and 36 feet high ; the 
walls 3 feet thick, and the bricks well conjoined by means of clay. The floor 
also was formed of worked clay, and raised a foot above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding ground. This tub, as it were, l)eing covered with a simple roofing, 
hSkI thatched, and the brick-work completely dry, 1100 sacks of dry wheat were 
poured into ^t: the wheat was covered with straw, and over this straw was 
placed a layer of dry clay, a foot thick,< thoroughly trodden and beaten 
down. Several years afterwards, on the opening of this magazine, the 
wheat was found dry, and perfectly good ;^nd, what is more, is said to h&vO 
pos&ssed, for the purposes of making bre^ and pastry, qualities far supe¬ 
rior to those of wheat preserved in magazines admitting air. 

Quick Fence on Ectposed Lands, —^To obtain good quick fences on the 
high and open parts of a country which is usually considered difficult, a cor- 
* respondent in the Gardener's Magazine recommends the plantation of a 
belt the fir tribe, larch in p^'eference to all others, about 22 yards in 

depth, defended on each side by posts and rails. The quick should be then 
run in the middle of the plantation, a space two yai^s wide on each side 
elcar of trees being left to give proper room for light, air, clearing, &c. At 
the eqd of eight or nine years, when tl!e posts send rails begin to fail, the 
thorn fence will be eftective, and the timber trees on each side of it in such 
a slate as not to be injured by sheep. Indeed, no cattle will eat any of the 
pine and fir tribe, more especially the larch, and that tree is found to Suc¬ 
ceed the best of any in these high, dry, and exposed situations. The corre¬ 
spondent who recommends this plan has had experimental proof of its 
success. 

Action of Manure on Vegetables — P7*ize Question. —The Royal Society 
of Arras for the encouragement of Sconces, Letters, and Arts, have pro¬ 
posed the following subject for a prize of a golden medal, value 200 francs: 
1. To explain, according to physical and chemical laws, the action of ma¬ 
nure on plants, and vice versd, the action of plants on manure, in the process 
of vegetation. 2. To ascertain from facts and observations, if tiie composi¬ 
tions or mixtures of divers sorts of fnar^ure, subjected to fermentation, pro¬ 
duct on the soil, by the developement of new principles, an effect more 
decided than each of their component parts applied separately, and such as 
will afibrd remuneration for the expense they occasion. ® 

Earih UHder Litter-Manure *—Qn the prqich^iU of the advax^ggeio re¬ 
gard to msxme derived to tlie soil from the feeding tond folding ^ sh^. 
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several farmers of the ^artment of the Ardennes, in FVanoe, have adopted 
the plan of placing in fneir stables, or stalls for cattle, clods of earth, over 
which they strew the litter, with a view to catch the slightest particles ema¬ 
nating from the sweat and excrements of their animals. They remove the 
manure so formed once a week, and -Either make it into a dung heap, or scatter 
it on their land immediately, according as it is required. The fullest success 
is said to have attended the experiment.— Any^alesde la'^Soc,Linn,de Paris* 

Remedy for the Injury to Land hy Sea^tbater, —-To remedy the injiuy 
done to land hy inundations of sda-water, ^ is the usage of the •farmers of 
Brabant to plough the ground with two shares, one foliowVig the other, to 
the depth of fourteen or lifteen inches, and after this, to dig eight or ten 
inches deeper still, with the spade, then casting on the surface of the 4 !;n)iind 
the earth so dug up. In this manner, the part of the soil impregnated 
with the salt w'ater is covered up, and yields its place to a new surtace, whicli 
has not suffered from the inundation. The operation is not expensive; 
six men, placed at equal distances, are sufficient •To perform the rcquiml 
fast as the jiloughs advance. The idoughing being dt^ej), the 
humidity which penetrates the soil, by degre?s dissolves the salt, and ren¬ 
ders it less obnoxious; till, at the end of a few years, if again turned up, it 
will have the effect of manure. The process lias been adopted with sucei'ss 
in Schleswigholstein, by M. Vogt, who/an 3 825, communicated the results 
of his experiment to a German periodical. 

Beer and Sj>irits mculeffom Indian Corn, —Among the usages to w'hicH 
Indian com is applicable, and which Mr. Coblwtt, in his treatise, has 
omitted to mention, are the maklig of beer and spirits. It is known timt 
large quantities of the latter article are made from it in Adams County, 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Nelson Cotmty, Kentucky, Cayuga County, New 
York, and doubtless in many other parts of the United States. Indian ^rn 
and rye are generally mixed about half and half. The produce from the In¬ 
dian corn by itself is represented to be about.two gallons from ciieh bushel 
of the corn; a description of the mode of malting or the process of dis¬ 
tillation is wanting.—Garrf. Mag^ ^ 

Remedy ngaimt the Black Fly in Tuihips.^A. farmer, whd^A^;iri ex¬ 
tensively, had his turnins subject, for many years, to the attack of the black 
fly, in common with rnost of his neighbours. Ha was advised by some one 
who had tried with success wliat he recommended, to rub the hirnip-set^d 
among flour of sulphur, anfl to let it he amongst it for some short, tima, and 
then sow both seed and sulphur together. By persevering in this practice 
for fifteen years, he evaded the attacks of the fly all that time, whicli was 
as long as he continued to farm.—Qwar. Jour, of Agric. 

State of Manure for Tumips.-^li^ from whatever cause, fresh dung is 
used for turnip, the crop will almost invariably be a light one ; and this not 
so much from disease, as from an inability in the turnip plant ilselt to make 
use of the dung until it is in a proper^tate for its nourisinnenl. This proper 
state only exists after an intimate union of the dung with the soil; and thus 
well rotted dung has, in most cases, yielded the most satisfactory results. 
But^et the state of the dung be as favourable as we can make it, or even 
wish it (for we cannot always get it made so well as we wish it), when ap- 
pbed to the land, its admixture with thasoii will depend almost entirely on 
the nature of the season wifleh is toTolTow ; and the season does not ope¬ 
rate an much on the functions of the plant itself, as in paralysing the jiowers 
of the dung t# give out nourishment to the plant. Did the plant possess all 
ita frua^tions in foil vigour when the dung is applied, it would be able to ex¬ 
tract noaigatiment from tl^e frqshest dung, in the moat untoward season; 
but when it has, to ^nHinate^ and come into being from the seed, its efforts 
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towards perfection must be puny indeed, if not cherjjjied by seasoned food. 
— Quar. Jour, of Agric, 

British Agricultural ‘practices in The Bavarians arc less pre¬ 

judiced 1h:m almost any other people ap;ain.st new practices, merely because 
they arc new; they adopt useful inventions readily in agriculture, not less 
than in the* other arts of life. Baron Eichthal, on liis estate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Munich, has inti'Oduced various improved practices from Eng¬ 
land, and let a considerabltT farm to an East Lothian farmer. It is not 
doubted that the use of swing-ploughs,turnips on raised drills, and the 
whole of the Ea'st Lothian and Ijerwickshive husbandry, will be much more 
easily introduced in Bavaria than they could be in the south of England. 
The repson is plain: the country labourer:^, of Bavaria are better educated 
than the country labourers of England.— Gard, Mag, 

Culture and Utility of the TumsoL —The oil of the turnsol (heliotropinni) 
is in great use at Erfqrtli, where two spoonsful suffice for purposes for 
which three of olive oil*wonld be required. M. Hermbsfbdt, in a report 
made to the Prussian Society for the Encouragement of Arts, states, from 
experiments made by him on a large scale in the cultivation ot tliis plant, 
that from a Magdebourg acre of ground he has obtained about 30 bushels, 
(Berlin measure) wcigliing 1200 lbs., which yielded 200 lbs, of a fat oil, pos¬ 
sessing certainly good qualities, buV not capable of being preserved a month 
without turning rancid, and consequently not calculated to supply the place 
«f olive oil for culinary purposes. These results agree, according to the 
‘ Bulletin Universel,' with those of experiments made by M. Guajac on 
difl'eront sorts of oils at the request of thtiParis Society of Encouragement. 
To be cultivated with success, the turnsol, like all other oleaginous plants, 
jequires ^ood ground, not too sandy, lit^al supply of manure, and a ‘dis-» 
lante of eighteen inches square between the stems. 

Economy in Horses' Food, —The custom of feeding horses with coarse 
bread is common in France, and was introduced, unless yve are misinformed, 
tluring the revolutionary w'ars, as more wholesome, mere economical, and 
more portable than oats, ‘The Furet de Londres furnishes the follow'ing 
propoilinn^of ingredients for malA'ng such bread, as adopted })y a Silesian 
experimental farmer;—Five gallons of oat flour, ditto of rye flour, yeast, 
and one gallon and a halA of potatoes, reduced to a**pap. Vvhth the bread 
made from this quantity of materials he fed seven horses a-day, at tiie rate 
of twelve pounds of bread, cut into pieces, to each horse, and mixed up with 
a little straw, chaffed and moistened. 

VcalfattPMin^in the territory of Hamburgh, —^There are few towns where 
meat is eaten in a fatter state than in Hamburgh, Allona, and Bremen. 
The fattening of calves is, consequently, an important pursuit with the pea¬ 
sants of the districts situate at such a distance from those towns, that the 
transport of milk thither is not easy. There are farmers who devote them* 
selves exclusively to the fattening of v^al, and who, for that purpose, buy up 
the calves of those who reside in more populous neighbourhoMs, and who 
derive their profit from the sale of their milk. The cmves are kept in pens, 
so that they are obliged to remain quiet. Their straw is not removed pntil 
the fattening is complete. It is the custom to feed them 'three times a day, 
gradually increasing the quantity ^rom a thiiri of a quarteron to eighteen 
quarlerons of Hanover, at each meal, &s the anmal grows. The food is left 
before the calves only a quarter of an hour, be the vessels emptied or not; 
if not, the quantity of the next meal is diminished. Those fatteners who 
regard tl^ir character* for fine meat give nothing but milk to their : 
others mix with the milk, eggs, crumh of and flour; bu^ the meat 

thus procured is less esteemed than th^t fattened eoi milk, and fetches a 
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lower price. The fattening lasts from twelve to fifteen weeks, and at the 
end of that time the calves will weigh from 150 to 200 lbs, A farm of forty 
acres with eleven cows, maintains twelve or fourteen individuals, and produces 
an income of two hundred dollars by-the sole fattening of calves. On farms 
. which keep forty cows, sixteen or twenty calves at a time are fattened.— 
BuU^ Univ. 

* , -• 

Everlasting Potato, —This root is ever ready to afford a supply of early 

potatoes, from one end of the ye|ir to the other : they are left miuisturbecf, 
except when a dish is wanted; th^ are not» deeply embedded, bu\ soon dis¬ 
covered on stirring the surface mould. The flower seems Amewhat differ¬ 
ent from that of the common potato. They should be planted about Ihe 
latter end of May ; if planted sooner, they come in too early. Before frost 
sets in, the bed is covered with litter as a protection from its influence. 
They are taken up at Christmas, as fine new potatoes, and are either 
suffered to remain undistui*bed, or perhaps, wJiat is^still better, the potatoes 
are comjdetely forked up as they are u iinted, and*the smallest being sepa¬ 
rated are set apart for seed, under a heap, or li^lock, to be replanted toward 
the close of the succeeding May, The smallest sprigs of this potato will 
grow,— Uard. Mag. 

Salve for IVbunds m Woolly Animals^ —A number of the Bii)liol]u'i|ue' 
Physico-t'eonomique rcAomniendS an ounce of hog's lard and four drains of 
powdered charcoal, well mixed as a pomatum, to be used for the wounds of 
wool-bearing animals, as producing a quick healing: it is also said to be* 
efficacious in sores of a gangrenous nature. ' * 

Superiority of Merino Sheep.-^n a pamphlet on the Imp^o\omont of 
Wofl, by Mr. Joshua Kirkby Trimmer, tlie uullior maintains the supenurily 
of the^pure Merino breed over ourllative sliort-wooled sheep ; and attril)iles 
to prejudice and mismanagement the loss of credit which this eelcbratctl 
breed has sustained in England. He does not admit that the Merino is an 
unkindly feeder, or that its flesh deserves the epithet ofram'ow, once bestowed 
upon it. He stales^lhal three Merinos of eight stone (Snnthfield weight ^ 
may be kept for two Southdowns of twelve sttJlic, and that the produce in 
mutton will be at least equal m weight aitd quality ; while, in tUto.,. ^ tlu* 
Merino wool, the weight will be one-third more, and the value, at existing 
prices, in the proportioft of more than six to one.--%ywar. Jour, of Agri, 

Use of Sheep Dogs in Spain —In* no counliy arc the sheep won led by 
dogs as in our own. In Spain, the very largo dogs of the flock are Aiseil 
entirely for their defence against the wolves; and. in cases of attack, the 
sheep fly to, and gather round ihem, as friends and protectors. If the 
shepherds wish to removo the flock, they call to them the tame wellicrs, 
accustomed to feed from tlieir liaiids, of which they keej) a ttuv in every 
flock, and these, however distant, if within hearing, obey the call, and the 
rest follow. With us, dogs are used, *00 often, for worse piuposi's.- 
Trimmer on Wool. 

Deatiis of celebrated Agriculturists, —Among the losses wliich the 
science of Agriculture has recently sustained, the death of Mr. lleunie of 
Pha^tassie, and of Mr, Curwen of Workington Hall, M. P,, are more 
especially deploreA Mr. Rennie, the brother ot the late celebrated engineer 
of that name, followed agriculture a.|a.iprofessiou; and, by the talents, in¬ 
tegrity, and zeal which lie Wought to the pursuit, reajied his due reward m 
character and fortune. His hospitable mansion was resorted to by straiigcis 
from every p^t of Europe, anxious to view and record his rural operations, 
and reifsive those valuable lessons of practice so frankly and cordiidly given, 
Mr. CuTW#n, in a sphere o^exertion more extended and varied, found K^isore 
to devote himself^ with uU the ardour of his character, to the ifpprovemcnt 
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of his own estates. The manner in which the result of his usefuT enterprise 
was communicated to the world, will not be forgotten by those who hare 
witnessed that munificent hospitality which presided over the agricultural 
meetings of Workington. His ardent exertions to improve the agriculture 
of his native country, terminated only with his long and useful life.— Quar, • 
Jour. o/Agr. 


§ 5. Horticulture. 

CuUwation of Wall Pear Trees, —A contributor to the * Gardener's 
Magazine ’ attributes the frequent failures df the crops of pear-trees, planted 
against walls, to the over-luxuriant state of the trees, from the generation 
of a superabundance of sap caused by the lich and deep border usually pre- 

E ared by gardeners. This idea was suggested by the observations of a 
rown Beurrf e tree against the east front of a farmer's cottage, and which, 
although planted on a limestone rock, never failed to yield yearly plenty of 
large and well flavoured iruit. This observation gave rise to the following 
successful experiment;—In ?81.'l an old pear-wall, 240 feet long, was 
replanted: the border for these trees was 12 leet wide, and only 26 inches 
deep, 8 inches of which were filled with stones, such as could be most 
readily procured in tlie neighbourhood, and the remaining 18 with the 
mould which comjiosed the old border. By this scanty supply of earth for 
the roots of these plants, a fruitful and healthy growth, equally remote from 
debility and luxuriance, was obtained ; and by this simple process fruit 
was procun^d all over tho tree, as regularly as if it had been mechanically 
placed, both plentifully up the main sleia, and on the low'cst horizontal 
branches.— (?ard, Mag. 

H * 

Tk'ansplaniation of a large Cedar offuehemon, —In the year 1826 the 
proprietor of the Baths of Tivoli at Pans, M. And^ou transplanted a cedar 
of I^banon, of about twenty-five years of age. At the time of this opera¬ 
tion the tree was 28 feet 8 inches high, and 21 i inches in circumference at 
its base ; it was of the finest growth. A kind of sledge was made for the 
purpose of the removal trim the place where the tree formerly stood to 
its m distance of 150 ya.rd*v; the quantity of earth surrounding the 

roots, and which was removed wiih the tree, was six feet in diameter, and 
18 or 20 inches thick. The weight was estimated al 6000 lbs. The sledge 
was drawn by forty men, and by favour of the precautions taken to avoid 
violent shocks or other accidents, the removal was effected without the 
slightest injury. In July last the cedar in question was alive and flourishing. 
— Ball. JJniv. 

The Odour of Boses increased by the vicinity of Onions. —Mr. John 
Murray, in a contribution to the * Gardener's Magazine,* encourages, on 
chemical principles, the opinion, that the plantation of onions near rose- 
trees may increase the odour of the flowers of the latter. On analysing the 
onion, lie had discovered that it contq^ped much ammonia, which has the 
iiowcr of increasing, and of even restoring the perfume. Mr- Murray hints, 
that the odour of flowers might be heightent^d by the cautious administration 
of a solution of carbonate of ammonia, in the form of an occasional gwtle 
watering, lie pretends, also, to have discovered that^ little powdered 
carbonate of ammonia sprinkled ov^r rose-leaves preserved in perfume jars, 
increases the aroma. ^ 

Dead Leaves a proiertioji to the Roots of Vegetables. —Heaps of fallen 
leaves are recommended to be placed around the roots of garden vegetables, 
to protect tjieni from too great humidity, more hurtful to them than tlR' cold, 
since ^hey are more liable to decay with the d&mQ than to freei^. Some 
leaves possess, in n greater degree than others, the power of throwing off 
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the wet; the fcaves of the oak are endowed with this quality in an extra- 
ordinaiy degree; tender leaves, on the contrary, such as those of the lime- 
treev acimit the wet more easily. ^ report made to the Horticultural Society 
of Berlin recommends also the leaves of the beech-tree and field-moss as a 
preservative to the roots of vegetables .—BalL XJniv* 

- Method of procuring Early Bearing in Mulberry-trees, —In the garden of 
Mr. Keene, maltster, of Lambeth, is a mulberry-tree in full bearing, planted 
under the following circumstances:—About sixteen years ago„Mr. Keene 
received from the gardener at Lambeth Palace, a large branch, which had 
been blown down, and lay on th? ground all the winter, from a tree that, 
tradition says, was the first of the kind imported into England by Cardinal 
Pole (who died in isrifi); from ■v^hich branch he cut off about a foof of the 
thick end, and planted it. The first year's shoots were luxuriant. In four 
years it was in partial bearing; in seven, in full bearing, and continuing 
ever since. In the same gardeif is a tree raised fr<^ another branch, which 
Mr. Keene had rescued from the fire, tp which it had been condemned by a 
neighbour, by exchanging some of his own fire-wood for the mutilated nuil- 
berry slump. This Mr. Keene planted in his paved court, where it slUl 
grows, though exhibiting sad marks of the bad treatment it had met with,— 
Gard Mag. ^ 

Disti7irtio7i between the Balm of Gilead and S^ilver Firs, —Although Iho 
silver fir attains a height and bulk, four or fiveftimes that at which the balm 
of Gilead fir generally becomes stunted; yet the two species of firs being 
consideraldy alike in leaf, it is noj^uticommon to confound then/. An easy 
mark of distinction is this: the Icaaing bud of the silver fir is coj^ ered with a 
coa«i of hard dry resin, which does not soil the fingers ; the lea<ling bud cif 
the balm of Gilead fir is covered 'fvith a brilliantly clear liquid resin, which 
dries with difficultly, and adheres to the fingers when touched. There is also a 

difference in the smell, which it is easier to recognise than to describe.— Ibid* 

• 

Gravel Walks. —The following cheap improvement has be(‘n recom¬ 
mended in the con.sVuction of walks in gardeijs, law'ns, &c., uniting the 
advantages of great hardness, durability, and freedom from*^o]‘in.^ and 
insects. When a new walk is made, or an old one reformed, take the 
necessary quantity of r«ad scraping, previously dried in tlie air, and reduced 
as fine as possible; mix with the neap enough of coal-tar from a gas-work, 
so that the whole shall be sufficiently‘saturated, and then add a (piantity of 
gravel;—with this lay a thick stratum as a foundation, and then cover it 
with a thin coating of gravel. In a short time the walk will be as hard 
as a rock, not affected by wet, or disfigured by worms.—Register of Arts. 

New variety of Cypress .—‘ The Transactions of the Uoyal Society of 
Agriculture of Lyons,’* 1623-4, contains a notice by A.Freminviile, of a new 
variety of the bald cypress, which lias existed for eigtiteen years at I,au- 
musse, where it produced, for the first time, in 1623, katkins and cones. 
The disposition of the leaves which lAhg from the branches in stories, gives 
the tree an elegant appearance. These leaves fall all at once at the first 
return of cold.— Bull. Univ. 

Art of cultivating Fruit Trees,a branch of ScAoo/EdwmffoTi.—Instruction 
in the culture of fruit-trees forms jjar| of the education of the onlumry 
seminaries in the states of Mecklenliourg Sefiwenn. No schoolmaster is 
admitted to exercise that function without a certificate of his capacity to 
teach tile management of iruit-trees. The same masters are obliged to 
take cm-e of fruit-gardens; and those who, previously to the promulgation 
of the law^on the subject, wereignorant of the art, receive the due iiutruc- 
tion at the expense of tlJte schooWund.— Univ. _ ^ 
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§ c. Domestic Economy. 

Receipt for removing Spots from CVs^A.—The soldiers in garrison at 
Maubeuge, have, for some time past,-for the purpose of removing stains 
from liieir clothes, made use of a water composed from the following re¬ 
ceipt :—Pour a quart of warm water ii^o a glazed earthen pan, and add 9 . 
small quantity of white soap, and an ounce of powder of kali of Alicant; 
when this is thoroughly dissolved, add two spoonsful of ox-gall, and a little 
essence of'lavenfler; let the whpje be well stirred, and strained through a 
linen cloth, and«kept in a bottle. In making use of it, a small quantity is 
to be placal with care on the spot, which is to be rubbed with a small brush, 
then wished with warm water, so to remove all vestiges of the liquor 
applied, which might injure the cloth if allowed to remain.— Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles, 

Use of Pyroligneous ^rJd in presemng Animal Buhstances. —Professor 
Lampadius gives the folfowing insfrections for the use of pyroligneous acid 
in preserving meat:—The moat to be first salted in the usual manner; when 
taken from the brine, to be wiped with a clotli thoronghly clean, and 
exposed to the air. In this state a coat of pyroligneous acid, distilled to the 
strength of common vinegar, to be.nassed over it: the substance to be then 
hung in an airy situation, in the shade, And at a*moderale temperature. 
“This jirocess/' says the ‘ ljulleiin Universel,’ “founded on the nature of 
\he pyroligneous acid, which is one of the component jiarts of wood-smoke, 
has been tried in France'by several persons; but although less expensive 
than the usual means adopted for smokiny meats, it has been found to com¬ 
municate a c/typtic and disagreeable flavour, difficult to get rid of- ^ 

Wo preserve Vegetables, —To preserve^ cabbages and other green vege¬ 
tables, boil them over a fierce wood fire, so as to preserve their colour when 
completely cooked; grind them into a complete pulp, by some such means as 
arc used to crush apples for cider, &c.; then let them be subjected to the 
action of the press (being first jmt into hair bags, or <rcated as grapes are 
in wine cojmtries), till alf* the fluid matter is separated from them; the 
romfliwfrr of their substance beidg wonderfully condensed, and as hard as 
the marc from the wine-press. Then let it be rammed hard into carefully ' 
glazed air-tight jars (of tin cases, if preferred), and boiled as in the case 
of bottled gooseberries. If jars are vsed, they may be sufTicicnlly secured 
by having two pieces of bladder tied successively over them; when the air 
within them is absorbed by healing the inclosed substance, their surface 
becomes concave by the pressure of the atmosphere; and, as long as it 
remains in this state, llie matter within is safe. If it should be thought 
requisite to preserve the flavour of the vegetables entire, an extract shoultl 
be made from the expressed liquid, and added to llie marc, But spinach, 
cabbage, and many other vegetables, liave abundance of flavour in them in 
their dry state, without this addition. The preparation of the vegetable 
matter for use is accomplished by sliding a sufficient quantity of milk, 
water, gravy, lime-juice, &c., to the mai'c, and warming it up.— Quarterly 
JotirnaL 

i 

Receipts for Curasao. —An article on the Art of tlnf Liquorist, in the 
last Number of the * Technologi(ial Repository,* furnishes the following 
recipe for making this liqueur:—Put into a laVge bottle, neai’ly filled with 
alcohol, at thirly-fouv degrees of Baumt'^ (or thirty-six) the peels of six fine 
Portugal oranges, which arc smooth skinned, and let tham infuse for 
fifteen days. At the end of this time, put into a large stone qs: glass 
vessel, 1 Pounces of brandy at eighteea deg^-ees, 44 ouneea. of white 
sugar, and 4J ounces of river- water. When the sugar is dissolved, aejid ^ 
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sufficient quantity of the above infusion of orange peels, to give it a pre¬ 
dominant flavour; and aromalise with three grammes of flne cinnamon, and 
as much mace, both well bruised,. Lastly, throw into the liqueur thirty-one 
grammes (one ounce) of Brazil wood, in powder. Leave the whole in 
infusion ten days, being stirred three or four times a day. At the end of 
this time taste the liqueur; and it be too strong and sweet, add more water 
to it; if too weak, add alcohol, at thirty-six degrees; arid if it be not sweet 
enough, put syrup to it Give it colour wfth caramel when you would 
tinge it.— Tech, Eep, » ^ ^ » 

§ 7. Mechanical Arts. 

hiventions for the Improveme^it of Rail Roads. — ^'fhe (Jlievalierilos. do 
Baatler, of Munich, announces, through the Bulletin Vniversel., an improved 
method of constructing rail roads. He affirms that the inconveniences and 
present inconiplele construction of rail roads have been the sub)eet of Ins 
consideration for twenty years,• and that he has ai^leogth succeeded m cl\s- 
covering remedies for all the imperfectioTis and obstructions to winch lliey 
are liable. The advantages jiroposed by fh^ inventor arc in substance as 
follows: -Tlie grooves so constructed, fixed, and joined, that the vvlvels 
may run with the greatest tacihty and without any lateral friclion ;—tlie 
more solid imbedding the foundation, Jind protection to the giooxes from 
gravel and other matters lialile to be thrown on liiein by the horses—im¬ 
proved construction of the carriages, and IHie adoption ot a ])ar(iciilait 
racchainsrn for turning them in every direction and at any time, and giving 
them file usual lengtli of other carriages, so that the rail road may ii^ allowed to 
follow tlie windings of any country* tlie adaptation of these carriages to ordi- 
darii mails as well as to rad ways ; a conlrivance by which they may quit 
(he road at any point to allow' otfe* carnages to pass, or tor any iturp^se, 
Mr. Ibiader also aimounces the discovery of a new iinuciple by wliif'h the 
can lagcs may lie propelled by stationary steam-engines, erected at certain 
distances*. These inventions are stated to have been put to the proof on a 
considerable scale, ^jefore the Royal Academy ot Sciences, anil llie C?oiu- 
mittees of Directors of the Polytechnic aiK> Agricultural Societies, of 
Munich, and to have obtained the approli.tUon of those bodies, ^'he ^'Wvii- 
lier Baader urges the formation of a rail road, and the adoption of Ins plans 
in its construction between Havre and Paris, ll'i olfers to tnrnisli designs 
and models, with instructions for executing them, on equitable lenns. 

New Rail Road in France .—Measures are taking to form a rail road 
between Andresieux and Roanne, at which town the Loire becomes n;ivi- 
gable. The object of this rail road is to complete the system of roads and 
canals established m that part of France, and to perfect the conirnumcation 
between flic north and south of the kingdom, from Marseilles and Lyons to 

Paris and Havre.— Bull, XJniv, 

« 

Smoke-comuniing Furnaces .—The lale celebrated James Walt, in the 
.specification for his patent for furnac?^to consume their own smoke, gives 
the following explanation of the principle on which his invention had 
proceededThe improved method of constructing furnaces or iire-places 
consists in causing the smoke or flame of the fresh fuel, in its way to tlic 
flues or chimney, to pass, together with a current of fresh air, through, over, 
or among fuel which lias already cealeti to smoke, or which is converted 
into coke, charcoal, or cinders, and which is intensely hot; by which means 
the smoke and grosser pai»ts of the flame, by coming into close contact with, 
or by being brought near unto, the said intensely hoi fuel, and by licing 
mixed with the current of fjesh or unbunit air, are consumed or converted 
into heat, or into pure ,flame free from smoke. This is effected, first, by 
stopping up every avenue or passage to tlie chimney or flues, tfxcepl such 
Journal of Facts, I ’ • 
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as are left in the interstices of the fuel, by p^acin^^: the fresh •fuel above Or 
nearer to tlie external air than that which is already converted into coke or 
charcoal; and by constructing the fire-places in such manner that the flame, 
and the air which animates the fire, must pass downwards, or laterally, or 
horizontally, through the burning fuel; and pass from the lower part or ■ 
internal end or side^^f the fire-place, to the flues or cliimney.— Reg, of Art^. 

Use of Porcelain for Bloch-sheamsin Bhipping, —The Bulletin Universel 
for 1828, No. IJ), SvMion Tech/iologiqa^ highly commends the articles in 
porcelain, raade^rom a clay found in quarriop near Cherbourg. The existence 
of tliis material had been known for many years, although it had not been 
applied to any useful purpose until a ^Ir. lianglois undertook to turn 
it to profit by establishing a porcelain manufactory at Valognesin 1801. 
One of the qualities of this clay is the property of resisting, in an extniordi- 
dinary degree, the action of fire, which renders it well calculated for culinary 
jnirposes and for the rrfanufacture of crucibles. It has also been employed 
with success by Mr. Langlois for black-sheaves, bed-rollers, kegs for acids, 
cock-stop])crs, and plates for fnscriptions and numbering of houses. The use 
of biock-sheaves made of this porcelain for the marine is recommended on 
Uie authority of several instances in which it has been tried, and especially 
that of the schooner La Jetine which was lijjged with blocks having 

siieaves of tliis description, in 1815. They porfoniieu their office well during 
«teii years of active service. * 

Improvotl Black Dye for Bilk Goods,—The Register of Arts^ Part xix., 
contains a table of experiments made by^he contnbulor of the rejiort, and 
Mr. HemmRig, the chemist, on specimens of a new and improved dye iy the 
mjymfiieture of black silk. On the auihuity of the results of these experi¬ 
ments, it is affirmed, that, a permanent blue black is produced, not only 
capable of withstanding the action of tea, wine, and all vegetable acids, but of 
mineral acids also, and of caustic alcalies when sufficiently diluted to prevent 
the destruction of the fibres of the silk. The process is also represented to have 
the efiect of considerably itficreasing the weight, attenuating the thread, and 
augjjjgiting'lts bulk : while the tetlure of the silk is said to be rendered proof 
against the corrosive action of acids which act destructively on every species 
(d goods dyed in the ordinary way. The improvement is staled to have been 
introduced into this country by a young foreigner engaged in executing some 
work on trial for a dye-house in Spit^Cifields. 

Kneading of Bread by Machifiery. —A company has been established 
in Paris, in the Faubourg St, Antoine, to supply tlic metropolis with pure 
bread. Among other improvements adoj)ted by this Society is that of 
kneading the dough by means of steam machinery. This substitution forthe 
working of tlie bread by manual labour, besides the gi*eater cleanliness of 
the process, has the further advantage of allo^^ing yeast to be dispensed witlj, 
—the additional power of the maclii|;|,rj being sufficient to give the bread its 
proper degree of lightness without any foreign aids. The capital of the 
company is divided into 4000 shares of 1000 francs each.— Univ, 

^ Ecowmy in the use of Gas, —The ‘Philosophical Magazine’ of Fel)ruary 
gives the following results of cxi^^riments made by the Rev. W. Taylor of 
York on the combustion of coal-gas* 

Exp* 1.—Apiece of wdre*gauze being laid upon the glass chimney of a 
common Argand gew^burner, the flame is immediately enlarged to twice its 
former dimensions, and its light fully doubled. f 

(At.similar experiment being tried with.a CQUimon Aigand fjc7-lamp, or 
readmg lamp with a flat wick, the flame is often enlarged, but so discoloured 
as to yiei^d fess light ) 
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Exp, 2.—Place the finger, or a bit of cork, so as to clo.se the lower 
opening of the interior passage of common Argand^a^-lmrner:—the flame 
experiences a sudden enlargement, )yith an increase of light nearly equal to 
that in Exp. 1. 

(The inner air-passage of an Argand o?7-lamp being plosed, the flame is 
greatly deteriorated and darkened.) • 

Exp. 3.—The air-tube of an Argand ^aJ-bufner being stopped as in Exp. 
2, and the flame eonsequeully enlarged, no^ further change happens when 
wire-gauze is laid on the lop of tlje glass chimney. • 

Exp. 4 .—Over the glass chimney of a sirigir-jct gas-burnei’, wire gauze 
being laid, produced no enlargegaent of the flame, and no increase *01 tlio 
light. 

In an experiment at the room.s of the Meclianics’ Institute, York, it was 
found that ane hundred feet of gas were consumed in three hours ayd 
twenty-flve minutes, by six Argamd gas-burners in tfte ordinary state ; while 
the same gas-burners, provided u ith wire gauze caps to their dunineys, 
yielded an equal light for uii equal time, but C(?nsumed only about Jipy luet 
of gas. 


Whalebone EurnUure .—The use of whalebone as a substitute for eanc 
lias been introduced witi^ suecessliy AI. iJernardirre, in the nianuraeture of 
articles of fuiniture, autl is \)ruc1isod under liis di^ecliou in llie Iiousi's of eor-^ 
rcction of Saint Lazaie and Saint Denis. Eor these purposes the whalebone im 
fuiiiul to have advantages over the cane in being rndre sujipie, niwe elastic, 
and consequently less tragile. It oan be worked in any form, in all variety 
of colours, and can be employed in the execution ot any designs requiring 
comUnalion of colours .—IhdL Vuiv. 


Manufacture of JVhUiiey .—It is a remark.iljle fact, says Alajor-Geiieral 
Stewart, in an article on the preveiiliun of smuggling m the Highlands, 
inserted in tiie (^luurtcrly Journal of Agriculture, that a spiut ot the liest 
quality and tiavour Isns been distilled by men with tlieir apiiaratiis at tins 
.side of a burn, and perlnqis changing ^y^ekly from fear of :'<%tliseo\^; 
malting on the openliealh tar up the lulls, and Imir^ing on the whole pro¬ 
cess to avoid detection ;^yel, with ail these disadvantages, they received tho 
liigliest pure in the market for the s])irit thus nianihacturcd. Tiie quantity 
might i)erliaj>s be less than what eoukilje pioduced by a more regular pro¬ 
cess of distillation; but then the liquor was so much superior m flavour 
and quality, as to compensate for llio dciieieut quantity. Several ot these 
men have been eiiqdoyed, by way of experiment, in a licensed dislillciy on 
the estate of Gartli, \^ilh directions to proceed in their own way, only to be 
regulated l>y llie laws under tlie contioul of an olileer;—^}'et, with the 
advantage of the best uU*nsi].s, tiu; purest water, and the best luel, they 
produced a spirit quite inferior in quality and flavour to wliat they made 
under the shelter of a rock, or in a den, and it sustained neither the same 
price nor character in the market,— Jour, of Agri. 


New for Fire-arms .—Burel has adapted to flre-urms, but prin- 
cipailwlo military pi;;tols, a minor ot 12 millimetres (0.47244 inches), fixed 
neW the mouth of the barrel. The eye of the flier sees its own reflection, 
and acquires thereby gi’cat pnrdsion. Tlie experiment s of M. Burel are said 
to promise advantageous results; and officers, and sportsmen, to whom ho 
has submitted his invention, arc represented as highly approving of it.— 
Bull, Univ. ^ 

• * 

Gi'crpe-shdl for flportiug,~^\. Jenour's patent shot, in whicli the use of 
grape-shot is ajjplied to sporting purposes, is described as foilolv's in the 
fie^isier of Arts. The smtdl sliot are inclosed in a net-work of lint brasa 
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wire, and the interslices between the shot, filled witli bone dust; it is then 
put into a cylindrical paper case or cartride;c, so as to occupy about half 
its length, and the remaining space is filled with gunpowder; ^ hy these 
means the si)ortsman is saved the trouble and inconvenience of charging 
from a powder flask, and he can triumph over a greater number of killed • 
and wounded. Th5 shot thus collected into a cluster, M, Jenour contends,^ 
take more effect than if allowed to disperse immediately on the discharge of 
the gun. « 

* t 

Dissertations' on Subjects connected wHh Arts and Manufactures. —The 
Society of Arts have appropriated seven evenings during the present Session, 
to occasional meetings, for dissertations ov subjects connected with the arts 
and manufactures of tlic country, illusiraled hy ancient and modern speci¬ 
mens. The dissertations commenced on Tuesday, the ‘i7th ot January. 
Ancient and modern potfeiy and porcelain oecujiied the first two ev(‘niugs ; 
and the subjects proposed for illustration ofi the others, are the arts of stere¬ 
otype founding and printing, and *bf casting in plaster of Paris ; and the 
manufactures of glass and paper. The subsecpient evenings fixed for the 
purpose of these dissertations, are March lOlli and 24th, April 14tli and 2^111. 
—Tech, Rep. 

8- Fine Arts, ^ 

Picture' Prices. —The splendid cabinet of paintings of M. Danoof, of 
Brussels, *has been recently sold by auction in tiiat city. Tlie sale was 
numerously attended byaraiileurs and ci^lnoisseurs, anaing wliom were seve¬ 
ral Englishmen. Many of the paintings lirouglit lugh prices. A small 
nvarine subject, only M in. by 12, by (.V,Hudo Lorrain, was sohl for l*d,r)00 
florins (1170/.) The celelnated picluve, by Teniers, of ifow Shooting, but 
generally known among connoisseurs as tlic Diauioiul, fetched 10,200 florins 
(884/.) A cabinet pu;ture, by Paul Veronese, 4r)00 florins ('lOO/.); Mu- 
rillo*s Beggar Boy, .‘{.>00 fioiins (.UJO/.); a beautiful portrait ot liembrandt, 
painted by hiinselt, 9r)00 tionns (820/.) Tlu‘ Rape the Saliiues, and its 
co 4 mianioir(* 14,000 florins (121(40 The Flight into l^^g 3 'pt, by llie same 
painter, 8,200 florins (710/.) A large landscape, by Teniers, 4000 flonns 
(34.')/.); and a small jijcture by William Van de \[f‘l(l(', 1000 florins (34j/.) 
The total amount of the sale was 130,000 florins (1 1 , 800 /.) 

< 

0. Antiquities. 

Researches in the Levant. —At a recent meeting of the French Institute, 
there were laid before the assembly the jiortfolios of M. Rifl'ault, a great 
Levantine traveller, containing drawings of objects in the various branches of 
the sciences, M. Riffault quitted France in 1807, and passed the subsc(pient 
twenty years of his lile in travelling in Spain, en thi; siiores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and in Turkey, Egypt, and Nubia. Ilis collections euilirace all tlie 
branches of natural history, antiipul'lx*.;, and arts. Thirtei'n years were spent 
in exploring and excavating the soil of Egypt. The number of his drawings 
amounts to six thousand consisting ot five hundred (coloured) ofplant.s, with 
all the details of their blossoming and fruelifieation ; several hundred draw¬ 
ings of fishes, shells, and insects, with the skeletons ot ?he first, and a thou¬ 
sand representations of (jnadrupefts,I reptiles, [lirds, and insects, belonging to 
the Nile and Egypt, with the form of their skeleton. Tlie rest of the drawings 
are of antiquities, executed with the most minuttj care. To M, Riifant, also, is 
owing the discovery of sixty-six statues, several of which no»» enrich the mu- 
seiyu.s of Turin, Rome, Florence, England, Bavaria, &c. He also^;xcavaled 
and exposed sixtemple.s and monuments in andient Thebes; twci»^huudred and 
fifty inscriptions, Greek, liutin, and hieroglyphic hive been copied by himself. 
The geography and topography of the country also are enriched with maps, 
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plans, views, taken by liimself. A number of drawings are devoted to the 
illusiralion of* the usaa^es, ceremonies, t^ames, and divers callings ol the in- 
luibilants. The ornaments worn by women are described in sixty drawin^rg. 
Two hundred and ihirty instrumcnl,s used in those countries in the operalums 
of sur^^ery are also represented. Atfricullure likewise, and the impleraenls 
employed in its exercise, meteorolofry, music, the construction of l)oats used 
iq the uaviiration of tlui Nile, arts, and manufactures, have all occupied the 
attention of M. llitUiiilt .—La Glahe, * 

E^^tjph'a/i Miwmias of Le Normanf, in his letter from Etcjrpt, 

dated the 8lh Nov. i 828, i^ives the account of the discovery* of a tpianlity of 
mummies of cats in the vicinity df Beni-Hassan. Some of these relics were 
found m a largo hole, funuel-shaju'd, in a sandy ])l:iin between tlio Nile and 
llie niouiilain. The bones of lhe"eiits were taken trom the earth by riknig it 
with the hands, and other mummies were found in a temple, having an 
enli imce oraamented with the legend of Alexander. The imuntmes were 
in 11ns case taken up in the sam^‘ manner as in the preceding. Tliey wye 
wiajipi'd up in dozens, in linen, well emhalined, aiafplaced on clean malting. 
Tiny nere much reduced in size. There weij^ mummies of dogs also m as 
great (juantity as those of the cats. 


Anrinif (^uhita of {(ihHedcivd fmm a Letter of M. Jomard to 

At. Ain't —Tlp're existis in eacbuif tlie respective museums at Paris 

(the Lonvri'), and at Turin, an ancient. Egyptian cubit measure, I'aeh found 
at IVlcmjihis, by M. Drovetti. The material of both is a hard heavy brown 
wood, called wood of Meroe. I'he total length of the cubit at Pans is 
millimetres, (1 toot 8.5!)U5l inche^) that of tlieTurin measure siHiiewlml ex¬ 
ceeds rcJ.'J millimetres and a half, (1 foot 8.010195 inches.) Both are divided 
inli> twenty eight jiarts or nails. Tliese are numbered from tight to left, 
with the hieroglyphic signs 2, 5, r», and so on to 10, so that the iiuiuher 

sixteen IS in the fifteenth compartment, counting from the right, Tlie 
duiSRiiis are marked in a very perfect manner by a white composition, very 
skilluiiy incrusted on lliewood; the same is the case witli all the signs. 
Tins woik IS very rcwnarkahle, and shows the ability with which llic wood 
was woiked and cut ; for the dimensions of eath mark of division is about 
half a millimetre inclies), audihe instrument conlam linesjpueh 

liner tliJin these divisions. Both measures have divisions into palms ; but 
these, as well as the dNisions into nails, and theirvsnbihvisions, are unequal; 
they are marked oblupiely, iiol perpendicularly. The subdivisions ot the 
nails correspond with the number engraved; llius the first (‘ompartment bus 
two divisions ; the second has three, tlie third four, and so on to sixteen, 'fhe 
figures tlierefore denote fractional numbers, or the denominators ol the ci»r- 
resjKimlmg fractions. In the j.ouvre cubit, the oval sign which accompanies 
the figuies, is placed to their right; m tliat at Turin it is jilaced above them, 
which comes to tlie same tiling. Alter the fifteenth nail, the l^nis measure 
has no fillthcr divisions, while in Unit at Turin, the sign which marks the 
cubit, occupies fhe thirteen remaining compartments, with the figures Hi, 
II, and HU, repefited several Imjes. in the former, however, there are 
marked throughout the whole width of the rule, and by small peculiar marks, 
spaces cqualto a nail, to four nails or a palm, to two nails or a condyle, and even 
to Hlree nails, llie cubit at Pans ]\I. Jomard considers as one of the most iii- 
teresfing, if not the most precious, of all relics of the kind existing, although 
it has a small slit at one^end, and| v*^iuts about twenty characters on the 
lateral face, the effect ot the tearing otf a splinter of the wood, 

M. Jomard concludes .that these measures were the real efieetivo measures 
in use, and €iot mere dedicatory, comrnemoralivc, or .votive monuments; that 
the rtfbasure made use of at Memphis was one of [* 23 ^ millimetres or tliere- 
abouts ;*but that Ihis^hat siK^eeded to a former measure, shorter and more 
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nearly correspondincf with the natural cubit of 24 nails or 6 palms, which 
a^ees with tlie most ancient definition of the measure of E^yi^t—that fur¬ 
nished by Herodotus. It is remarked by M. Jomard, that, ttie base of the 
second pyramid measures an exact numl)(ir, 400, of cubits of 28 nails. It is 
further oi)served by him, that no measure engraved on metal has l^een yet 
found in ELrypt. The five or six measures known are cither in w^ood or * 
stone. Did tlicy not, he ask.s, intend to avoid the effects of expansion ai^l 
contraction ? 

• 

New Dificoverm at llerrulanpum. —Th(^ workmen at Herculaneum have 
been engaged in uncovering a* magnificent dwelling-house, the garden of 
which, surrounhed witli c'olnnnades, is *the largest that has jvt been 
discovered. Among other mythological subjects, painted on the w'alls, are 
the folK)wing;—Perseus, aided by Minerva,‘killing Medusa ; iMerenry throw¬ 
ing Argus into a sleep in order to carry oH' III, n subject exceedingly rare in the 
monuments of art; Jason, the Dragons, and the three Hesperides. flrentev 
curiosities still are some^Jias-reliefs of silver* representing Ajiollo and Diana, 
fixed on elliptical falilets of bronz(\ ,These paintings, liowever, and all oilier 
ancient specimens of the art yet discovered, are reiiresented to lie surpassed 
by those found on the W'alls of a house reeenlly cxcavatetl at Pompeii, in the 
quarter in which the work of exploring is now carried on, and wliich is said to 
be the fine.^t ]iar1 of the cily yet hu^l open. The following compositions are 
jjuticed, among others, as in first-rate style*:—MedeA niedilating the murder 
of her childien; the family qFNiolje assailed hy Apollo and Diana; divers 
^^presentations of Deities ; Pacchantes of great beauty ; Achilles drawing his 
sword on i\ganicmnon ; and a variciy of oilier subjects.— Frejtrh Jimraal. 

Ancient Li^hthousefi, —I’lie lighthouse of Pharos, Alexandria, mentioned 
by Ben-edrisJ* who staled its height a.1 30() cubits, existed in the llnrtehifli 
ceni.ury, in the time of Abulfeda. I'Hny feports lliat the construction of it 
cost eight hundred talents, under the direction of Sostrates, architect of 
Gnidus. It is situated longitude 27*^ 35'50'' and latitude 31“ 13'15". 
According to Lesches, who lived in the thirtieth Olympiad, the tow'er of the 
promontory of Sigaeiis served as a lighthouse. The (kA)ssus of Rhodes, the 
work of Pharos, served for lighthouse during the fifly-five years assigned 
by llbny to^its duration; it held an enormous lighted flambeau. The 
remains of the Colossus, purchased of the Saracens hy a Jew in 051, 
amounted, in weight, lo nine hundred camel loads, estimated at 720,000lbs, 
The Tower of Heiciiles, at Corunna, a lighthouse of very ancient origin, 
repaired by Trajan or Cicsar. A fire of coni is made in it every night, but 
this light is very insufficient. The lighthouse of Bonlogne-sur-Mer, elected 
by Caligula, and repaired by Cbarlcmagnc, fell down on the 2fJth July, 1014, 
by the effect of the mines which the English had w'orhed under it. The 
Tower of Curdouan, at the moiilli of tlu‘ Garonne, dales its origin in the 
year 830. It was repaired under Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 

Copjf of the Bmhlhist Code, —Sir Alexander Johnston gave the Royal 
Asiatic Society, some time ago, a cov,i;plete copy of the Pali book, called 
the PuiK^yapanas Ja/akai/t written on 1*172 Jaminai of tlie finest description 
of the Tidiput palm leaf. This book contains the whole moral and reli¬ 
gious code of tlie lJuddliist, and is so scarce, that it w'as for some 4.'rae 
believed that, there was no complete copy extant. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
when president of his Majesty’s council in Ceylon, being, from the various 
benefits he bad conferred on the priests of ]iu*ddhoo and their followers, 
much in their conhdenee, was allowed by them to have this complete copy 
taken of all the different parts of it, wliich were dispersed amongst the most 
celebrated temples in Ceylon. Sir Alexander also gave the Asiatic Siiciety 
a very ftne srpecimeu of a Burmese book on wthe iluddhoo religiofs, written 
upon laminae^ of this kaf, which are beautifully ladtiuered and gilt over. 
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which was sent to him by the King of Ava, along with some other books, as 
the finest specimens he could give him of the manner in which the hooks 
were written and bound in his library at Ava.— Gardmier'a Moj^azine. 

» 

§ 10. General LiTB«ATirRE and Education. 

ChisnificatiorKif European Languages, —The following is a classification 
hf the European languages, divided intoaccording to Maltehrun, 
IJalbi, and De Mancy, which wc extract fronhtlie Atlas Uisionipie ci i hro- 
nolog'ique das Litti'ratures Anciytnes et Modernes, just pubiisl;ed at I’aris 
by the last mentioned author. ♦ 

The families are six : the Iberian, the Celtic, the Germanic, the Pclasgian, 
or Graeco-Latin, the Sclavouian, and tl\c Uralian. Each of these embraces 
those languages, which arc evid?*ntly derived from one common source:— 

Tlie Iberian languages were those formerly spoken by the jieo^de of Spain 
at the time of the Roman conquest; and tlie only remauung one is llic 
Jiasque, wliich is a written language, and spoken i^ ilie provinees of His«iy, 
Navarre, and Ikarn, and is considered one of tlie oldest in the world. 

Of the Celtic, which tvas formerly spoKent in the Gauls, m the islands 
of Britain, and in jiarts of Spain and of Italy, the now surviving lininclies 
are the Gaelic, the Erse, the IVIansk, the Cimri or AVelsli, the (.'oriiisJi, and 
the Breyzard:, \^llich is spoken in Bntaijny. 

The Germanic family is very numerous, and it divides into four great 
branches: 1. Tlic 7V«/o///c, which is subdivided into old German, or the 
language of the Mtnncsingern ; and modern German, with its various diil- 
leets. 2. The Cimbne, which coiniirises the cHd Saxon ami, Longobard 
idioms, winch Avere spoken m the north of Germany; ami the modern 
Sa^on (distinguished from the German or 'IVutonic Saxon,■•which is the 
puicsl dialect of the German lanjipiiage), wliich is spoken m Holstein, Mcck- 
Icnlmrg, Hanover, Bremen, Westphalia, &.c.; and, lastly, the Scerbntai.slt^ 
or modern Batavian, wiiieli is dividend into Flemish and Hulcli or Hollamier. 
3. The Scandinavian languages, which w^erc^mcc spoken hy the Goths, and 
Vandals, the Burgmulians, and the Normans, arc now the Icehindu;, Nor¬ 
wegian, Swedish, Norse, Danish, and the riK^dcrn Gothic, wliich is still ■ 
spoken in Scania and other parts of Slweden. 4. Tlie laslij^runch^'tlic 
great German family is the Anglo-Britannic, and it includes the old Anglo- 
Saxon, tlie present Knglisli, the Lowland Scotcji, and the Nuilhuinbrian, 
mixed with Danish words. 

The Pelasgian, or Traco-pelasgialt family, reckons four ancient Innguagos: 
the old Illyrian, which is now lost, unless the modem Albanian be consklered 
as a relic of it; the Hetruscan, which was once spoken over a great pari of 
Italy, and became extinct under the Gaesars; the Hellenic or Greek, with its 
dialects, of w'hich the modern Greek or Romaic is one; ainl, lastly, the 
Italic^ including the idioms of the Latins, Sabines, and Sainnites, out of 
which was formed the Lijtin, by an admixture of -^'ohe anti Doric. The 
Latin became early distinguished into written or literary, which was spoken 
by the educated; and rustic or plely*jan, which last, in after centuries, gave 
rise to the Romaiice, or language of the Troubadours, formed, after the fnll 
of the Empire, in tlie southern provinces of Europe, where it is still partially 
Spoken. 

The five mode?n Greeco-Latin languages, which are also classeil in the 
Pelasgian family, are the Italian, th| Krench, the Castilian, the Portuguese, 
and the Walachian. The/last mentioned is the language of the re]>ute(l 
descendants of the Roman colonies settled m Daeia and in ITirace, who 
became mixied aftelwarefs with the Sclavonians and jother people, and it still 
beartta great affinity to Latin. It is spoken in Walachia, Moldavia, part of 
Hungar/ and Transylvania, and by the Walachians scattered oVur the Otto¬ 
man provinces souUi Jf the Danube. ^ 
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I'he family of the Sclavonian tonj^es includes the numerous languages 
fejittken from the shores of the Adriatic to those of the Frozen Sea, and as 
far as the eastern extremity of Asia. Such are, lirst, the Russian, which is 
divided into ancient and modern ; second, Jhe Servian, which is considered 
to be the purest dialect of the Selavoniao ; third, the Croatian, or modern 
Illyrian; fonrili, the Bv.wiaJu whicli is spoken in tlie Polish provinces of - 
Volhynia and Podolia, and part of Gallitzia; fifth, tlie JVindisch, spoken ia 
the Austrian provinces of Camiokj Carinthia, and Styria ; sixth, the Bohe¬ 
mian ; seventh, the Polish ; eolith, the Slowack, which is used by the Scla- 
vonians of Jlungary; ninth, the Swabian, ^joken in Lusatia, and which has 
borrowed considerably from thd German ; Icnib, the Lithuanian, which is 
spoken m the provinces of the former duchy of Lithuania, now imnexed to 
Russiaand, lastly, eleventh, the Lettwa, or language of the ancient 
Lettons, which is still spoken in Courlaiul and Seniigallm. All these lan¬ 
guages have grammars ; and some of tliem, sucli as the Russian, the 
Bohemian, the l^ilish, are rich in literary productions. 

The sixth and last faipily, is fliat of the»Uralian or Finnish languag;»s, 
and may be considered as half Asiat*c. The idioms, now extinct, of the 
Huns, the Bulgarians, and other Scythian tribes, belonged to it. Among 
the existing languages, it reckons the Finnish or language of Finland, and its 
dialects the Laplandisli and the Esihonian ; the Wolgaic or Tcheremift, whicli 
is spoken at Kusan, and along the hanks of^thc Wolga; the Permian, whioli 
is spoken in the Russian government of that name ; and, lastly, the Ifun- 
ganaii or Magyar, which hasf lately attracted considerable attention among 
the learned. 

t 

State of Civilization in Walachia* —Tht Walachians are not altogether 
devoid of meiVal cultivation ; they are moreover of quick intellect, have a p. o- 
])ensity for satire, and a lively imagination; Ijkit effeminacy and sensualityarrcst 
in it%' early stages all progress towards amelioration. Bucharest and Bouz.'ia 
])osscssed seminaries; but these liave been given up, under the present 
disastrous state of the country. A printing-office, establislicd by Karata ib 
and Co., ceased to w'ork after the first year. The hoUj^;oliokl of the Arch- 
. liishop lias a printing establishment attached to it; but from this, spiritual 
works only af issued. In the last »var between the Russians and Turks, a 
desirWrose to procure better education for the youth of the country; ;nul 
since then, many young nijjn, and even cinldren, havef. been siml to Vien.in, 
Padua, Pisa, and Pavia. Tins, howawer, has had hltic influence on lie 
civilization m general; for it is no ufteoinnion thing to see a VVaiac.ii.iu 
youth, lel.urued fioui foreign countries with some little knowledge, forgetting 
immediately whatever he had learnt. All persons of the two upper cla-.ses 
of Walachians aie taught, in tender age, to sjH’uk modern Greek; and 
some are to be ioiind conversant with ancient Greek. A college, indeed, 
has been tounded in Bucharest, and is referred to by most writers as a proof 
of progress towards civilization under the Gree{c governors; but the pro¬ 
fessors themselves prove the inutility of the institution; for although several 
Phanariol Greeks may exert themselve^s^n the cause, and use their endear 
vours to advance and promote knowledge, the Walachians themselves are 
void of all feelings of the kind. A lew of the priesthood, and other teachers 
who have tlie ^ood of the people at heart, have her(* and there established 
small schools, in which they teach children reading and church singing ; but 
that is the extent of their efforts, in ^he absence of all support and encou¬ 
ragement from the government. The men woulcl be in general well made, 
but they have nearly all crooked legs, the consequence of tneir habit of sitting 
with their legs doubled. The women are mostly of noble presence, and 
have features as regular, and eyes as brilliant, as the Greeks; wifile in 
society ^hey-are much more amiable. The higher«and middle classes dress 
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in the European style, and have their finery sent from Paris and Vienna, 
ITie p;irls are faught to speak French and modern Greek, to ploy a little on 
the piano or guitar, and to dance the mazourka, a Polish national dance. 
All Walachians, without exceptioiT, profess the Greek religion, without, liow- 
ever, being very strict observers of the usages of the church,— lles])erus. 

Discovorr/ of ilip GoJdvn Bull of Kin^ Androw IL —Tlie librarian, IleiT von 
Tejer, while examining diveis archives to aid him m preparing his Ihjfloma- 
torium Universale Re^ni Uiwgnrif/?, about to nc publislicd, discovcretl iu the 
Pnmatial Archives of Gran an auflienlic orif^nal of the celebrated fiulla Aurea 
of King Andrew II., the Jerusaiemite, of the date of t'2'2'2,*and took a copy 
of it for his Diplonmtonnm- The existence of an original Aurca Hulla was 
not before known. It was notoiaous that, under Andrew 11., seven authen¬ 
ticated originals of this Hull wore deposited in various archives of the king¬ 
dom ; but, with the lapse of time, all record of thorn had been lost, and the 
world was content willi 1lie copy found in the Episcopal Archivos of Amajii, 
(Transumtum Zagrabionse) vvlTich was tlui oldest^ The cclebratod Kollur 
entertained hopes of finding an authentic original in the state aichivos of 
Vienna, hut he was disaiipointed. Martin Georg von Kovachich otfoiod :i 
reward of two hundred ducats for the finding of an original of the IJnlhi 
Aurea, with its golden seal, and of one luiiulrod ducats for an original vvilli- 
uut such seal, but noiuj was evw" found.* That now discovered has Ihioo 
seals, the fourth (the golden one) is still wanting. There are, liowcver, 
clear indications that it once existed.— All^fnAeiiie Litcratur Zeiiung* » 


Timbuvloo—African Travellers—Letter of Mr. Barrow. —In consequence 
of an expiession in a letter fi®m llic French Consul at Tangiers. aii- 
nouncing tlic arrival of M. Cailic, that “ he was the oiifj' Eunipeaii 
wild had tennmated happily an undertaking in which so many couragi‘ousJrii- 
vellers had perished," Mr. Harrow, L'tider Secretary to Hie Hritisli Admualty, 
anxious thfit justice slumld be done to tlie ineinorv of Major Laing, 
addressed a letter, of thi* date of the 281]i Uclober, 1828, to M. JorniiKl, 


President of Hu* (Jiiitral Bureau of the Geographical Society at Pans, 
reminding liim th.ii^ Major Laiiig was the firs,k !■ uropean who iiad set fool 
in the All lean city; a f.iel jiioved by *» ieller, in the iiand\Aiting Ibo 
Major, addiessed to Mr. Warrington. English Consul at Tripoli, and dalt d 
the 21st of Sepleinbei; lS2f); in which, besides relating that he had arrived 
in tliat city on the l8th of the preceding August, and intended to ipiit it ou 
tlie fvjlluwing day, the 22il of September, giv(‘s several details rcsjicctmg 


Tiriibuctoo. Mr. Bairow continu(*s by reporting the substance of the accouul 
given by Major Laiiig’s servant, that his master quitted Timbiictoo on tlie 
22d of Seiitember, with a small caravan, and with only one Arab domestic ; 
that ou the third evening he was Joined by some Arabs, forming part of the 
caravan, and afterwards basely murdered, his baggage was plundered, and 
his journal and papers cairied otf; but there are hopes, Mr. Barrow says, 
that these may be recovered. M. Jornard, in reply, explained that the 
plirase, “ happy terininaliun," in letter of the consul, related merely 
to the fortunate return of M. Cailm to his country, and not to liis dis¬ 
covery of Timbuctoo, and expresses every readines.s to do justice to the 
devotion and success of Major Laing. 

In reference lor^lhis subject, and the undertaking in which the Geographical 
Society of Paris are engaged, of pubhsh’jig the details furnished by M, Caille, 
the Gazette de Bayonne cads to the work of D. Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrele, which establishes that the Spaniards were the first to explore the 
shores of Africa as far as the Golden River ; secopdly, the description of 
Africa, vvritfen by JVian Leon, African, published by Rarausius, in nis col¬ 
lection Travels, vol. i. \\ 78„which makes particular mention of baildmgs 
erected in the same ci^y of Timbuctoo, near a branch of the r^ver Niger, m 
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the year of theHegira 610 (1213 of the Christian aera), by askilful architect 
pf Grenada, who also built a palace for the kinp; of that part oY Spain; and 
in which it is said, that in Timbnctoo there were many shops of aAisans and 
merchants, and ^^reut quantity of woollen aad linen goods of Europe, brought 
thittier by the merchants of Barbary; thirdly, the description of Africa by the 
Spaniard, Jans dt‘l Marmol, full of particulars relating to the interior of that 
country, now unkno^vn. ^ 

Manuscript Bible, —M, de Speyer Passavant, of Basle, lias just brought 
to Paris a manuscript Bible, one of tlie mout precious monuments of paleo¬ 
graphy in existence. One of the miniaturt;s with which it is illustrated re¬ 
presents Alcuin ottering llic manuscript to Charlemagne, yet only king, and 
not emperor, as he only boars the royal baton. 11 is more especially valuable 
by its seals, ilstyronian characters, and for*being the only nianuscriiit which 
contains the complete text of the epigrams of Alcuin. The Academy of 
Inscriptions admitted M. de Speyer to one of its sittings, to eongi*atulale him 
on*llie possession of so g%K.‘iit a treasure.— F$n'et do Londres. 

Gerwun Aminal at 7?ow?e.—German annual, under the title of ^ Pocket 
Book for Italy and (-irecce,' 1829, edited by Wilhelm Waililinger, appeared in 
Home, for the fii’st time, at the end of tlic last year. The Stuttgard perio¬ 
dical, the ‘ IMorgeiiblall,’ reniaiks a want of system in the plates, which it 
seems in general are not so good might <nLve boeiL expected in a prodac- 
lion issuing from Itome. At tjie same tune, it extols the frontispiece as a plate 
df great beauty. This is the portrait of a gii 1 of Gensano, engraved by GrahL 
from a picture painted by him of the size of life, and which attracted universal 
attention at the exhibition of the works otVxerman artists in Rome, in 1827, 
made under ttie auspices of the King of Bavaria. Tlie lL'Uor-))ress is wholly 
furnished by the Editor, before knovin as^he author of ‘ Phaeton,’ a pdbin, 
ancf of several Greek tales. Among other articles mentioned as included in 
the pocket book, is the tale of an English family, who ascend St. Peter’s, in 
order to drink their tea on the.cupola, and who get into all sorts of scrapes. 
The reviewer praises this as an excellent article, and full of humour, 
although the English, he sa^, are somewhat loo severt^y caricatured. 

• § 11. Naval and Militauy Estimates. 

Army of the Haitian It^niblic .-military forep of Haiti consists of 
regulai- army, or national guai'ds paid; and militia, or unpaid national 
guards. The President is the commander-iii-cliief of tlie whole national 
ibice, which is by law essentially and implicitly obedient, without delibera¬ 
tive powers. The commander-in-chief has under him sixteen aides-de-camp 
of various ranks. The staff of the regular army is composed of eleven gene¬ 
rals of division, and eighteen generals of brigade. 

The President has a guard consisting of two regiments of infantry, of 
which one is of grenadwfs, the otlier of light troops ; and three of cavalry, of 
which one is of carbineCTs, one of grenadiers, and one of light cavalry. These 
regiments arc of the same strengtli arnj pomposition as those of the line. 

The line is composed of thirty-three regiments of infantry, each of two 
battalions; the battalion of six companies, viz. one of grenadiers of eighty 
men, one of sharp-shooters of fifty men, and four of fusileers of fortyrfour 
men. Each regiment has an adjutant-major, a doctor, a*drum-major, *and 
fifteen musicians. « 

Of cavalry, there are only two regitnents of bragoons, of two squadrons 
each : the squadron consisting of two companies of seventy-two men strong, 
including officers. ^ 

The tmtilleiy is formed of five regiments, of two battalions eaclj; each 
battalion of nine companies of fifty men each, including three officers; and 
of five companies of labourers, each fifty men, * 
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The corps of engineers consists of a colonel-inspeefor, two chiefs of halfa- 
lions, eiglit cat)tains, sixteen lieutenants, and a certain number of cadets of 
the rank of serjeant-major; besides twenty-six companies of pioneers of 
fifty men, including officers. • 

The total of the army of the find on the peace establishment is 2ri,fi00 ; 
exclusive of the statf and President's guard, it amounts to 24,8!i(>. 

. The militia, or national guard, projierly so eajled, consisla only of infantry and 
cavalry; it is coni])osed in every commune of ct^nipanies of infantry, varying m 
number; andofat least onecompat^^ofcavahy ; theconijianiesof fifl^’-iive men, 
officers included. Tlicrc are, moreover, companies foi'me<l of officers 

of every rank, retired from the sdtvice, but not invalided. Tliese march, on 
all occasion^, at the bead of the national guard. Tlie siijierior officers are 
appointed by the President of*the Republic; the rest, as well tliti 
subalterns, are chosen by tbe vesiicclivo companies. Every male inbabit.mt 
of Haiti, between the age of fifteen and sixty years, is oldiged to enrol him¬ 
self in the national guard of the^oniinune to which he belongs. 

Resides the regular army and national guard, fliere are six legions of 
horse geudarnies, caeb legion taking the nanu' of tlic department to wUicIi 
it. IS attached. IJesides the duties oi high police and execution of the siai- 
tences of the tribunals, tlio gendarmerie is* also charged with ll»c convey¬ 
ance of the government anil public desjiatclies. Four of these legions are 
of twelve Companies of •fitly men* inclucfing officers ; the othcis havi; i»nly 
tight com]»anics. To be a gendarme, it is re(|uired to have served three 
years in the regular army, and to be of irri'ijroachable cluiracler,— Ahnatuirii 
National de Haiti. 

Nmnj of tho Ih^nilUc of Ilaiti^—Uho navy of Haiti consists merely in a 
few^un-ljoats as eoast-giiards. The officers, as given in ilie K'atioiial Al¬ 
manac of J82H, consisted of ont^Kear Adnmal, nine (fii])lains of cobst- 
gnards of tlic first class willi the rank of Coloneb; nine of the second class 
with the rank of Conmiaiiders of liattiilions; thirteen Lieutenants with the 
rank of Captain; seventeen Ensigns of vessels with the rank ot Lieutenants, 
and nineteen Midshi'gueu with the rank ol Siib-Lieulenants. 

Tlie piincipal poits open to foieigii comnK*i*ce have a ehiet harbour¬ 
master and deputy; the secondary poAs a. chief lunbonr-inasicr wwly. 
'Ihc principal ])orIs are Port-au-Pniu*e, I.es Cayes, .Taunel, Jeieiny, Cape 
Ilaitieii, Les Gonai\e:», and St. Domyigo; the secondary ports are Port 
Plate and Saniana. Tlie adminislralion of tlie marine is in cimrge of a 
superintendent of the fleet and six victualling officers. 

ET^ienaioe StaJl oJ ihr French Army .—The expensivii footing on whicli the 
staff of liie French army is established, is the suliject of great complaint with 
tlic economists of thii Chamber of Deputies. On a comparison of tiu* exjienses 
of the army of the year 18J2 with those of 1820, it appears that alt ho 
former period, the cost of the army, including the stoff, did not amount to 
more than f 10,528,590 francs, while at the latter, the knaintenance ot 220,058 
men exceeded 114,485,059 francs, nK tlie pay of individuals had not been 
augmented between the two periods, Tlie great disprotiortion is tlicreforc 
attributed to too numerous a staffi and other extravagances.-'/^^//, Vniv. 


Eu'us Troops in^France— k great source of dissatisfaction and jealousy 
to the French people are the employ of Swiss troops, and the difference ex¬ 
isting between their pay and triatuienl, i.na those of the native army. The Swiss 
in the pay of the French government are two regiments of guards, and four of 
the line. Each Swiss reganeni of guards at Paris costs 288,000 fiancs; Uic 
expenses of a^Freiich regiment are only 188,000 francs". A Swiss tkilonel of 
the guafd receives 15.000 francs, and a French Colonel C250. It is to l^e ob¬ 
served ho^fever, that a Swiss regiment is 2231 men strong, while Ihelrcncll 
regiments do not muster more than 1700, * 
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The Swiss oflScers of the ^uard are entitled to rank one step above their 
actual grade, and to a pension on retiring, one degree abo^e their rank- 
Those of the line have a retiring pension one-third greater than that to which 
French officers are entitled. In case of discharge, the officers, subalterns, 
and soldiers (Swiss) receive a gratification of three months’ pay, and are en¬ 
titled to half-pay. The Swiss in the pay of France are eligible to all honours . 
civil or military, and yet they afe exempt from duty in garrisons or on board 
ship.— Ibid. ^ 

The CosSacks qf the Ural. —Tt\ 15,000 m«n, which compose the mass of (he 
Ural Cossacks, •^are 5500 capable of servicij, inscribed as such on the war- 
rolls, and who have the right to fish in the Ural, for which they are bound 
to lend' their services in* war, and to present themselves when required. 
Eighteen years is the age at which the Ural Cossack is so enrolled. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the number in actual service is .'JOOO men. Whenever required, 
liqjyever, the province is under the obligation of fiiniishing ten regiments of 
600 men each, in whichVasc also about 50\^ enrolled Cossacks remain be¬ 
hind to observe the frontier lines. As soon as a regiment or a certain num¬ 
ber arc roqiuiod, the numbef to be furnished is divided among the whole 
mass capable of service, and the quotient shows the number of men liable to 
serve, on whom it devolves to furnish a mounted Cossack. 

1’2. Geooraphy, Statistics, and Public Economy. 

c ' 

Clunate of Walachia^. —The soil of Walachia may be said, speaking 
generally/'to be leilile.’ In the vicinitv of the mountains the climate is 
healthy andjiraeing; hut near the Danune, on account of the exhalations 
from the marshes formed by the frequent inundations, it is damp, ^The 
caase of the fevers so constantly prevai]iri}> in those parts, how'ever, must be 
sought less in the climate than in the immoderate use of unripe fruit,— 
Hesperus, 

% 

Difference in male and female Civilization in Russia, —A remarkable dif¬ 
ference m respect to civilizj^tion of manners and enlig^itenment between the 
tw(^exes i}*ohservable in the Russian province ot Uialsk. The men attain 
a passable state of cultivation, through the oj)porlunities afforded them by 
the wars of seeing forei^ counh’ies, manners, and usages. This etfect is 
still more certainly produced by the wise regulation which orders the distri¬ 
bution of the regiments tlirough theudifferent parts of the kingdom, and 
constantly retains a hundred men from each in the capital of the empire, 
changing them every year. In the mean time, the women cling pertina¬ 
ciously to all their ancient customs,— Evermann's Reise, 

Land Trade between Russia and China, —The commerce carried on on 
the frontiers of China and Russia is a traffic of pure barter, and is conducted 
•with tlie greatest mistrust on both sides, The/Jhinese merchant first pays 
his visits to the Russian warehouses at Kiachta, selects the goods which he 
has need of, and then repairs to the liorse of the owner, where, over a cup of 
tea, the price is se'ttled between the parties. This negotiation concluded, 
both buyer and seller return to the magazine, put a seal on the waies con- > 
tracted tor, and adjourn to the Maimotselun, where the Russian, in hia„turn, 
chooses the articles he is in want of. Both parties are e*ktremely particular 
in asceilaining both the weight •and the q^^ality of the merchandize.— 
Ansichten uber den Landhandel durm Asian nach Russland, 1828. 

Comparative Statistics. — In a new table recently published by the indefa¬ 
tigable M. Balbi, entitled the French Monarchy compared itith the other 
principal*States of the Globe, are given ^le fcjlowing curious conf^arative 
calculations. * 
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Proportion of^Revenue to Population, Proportion of iliB Army to the Popu* 

lation. 

Every inhabitant. Russia , One soldier to 57 
Great Britain » • £2 12 Q Prussia . » > • 80 ^ 

lyance . . . .14 1 Austria . . - • 118 9 

Netherlands . . 10 9 ]rrance .... . m}% 

Prussia . . . . 0 13 7 Netherlands . . . 142 J 

United States of America 0 9 7 Great'Britain . . 229 a 

Austria . . . , 0 8 - l.J United States . •. 1977j‘'^ 

Russia . . . 0 A 9i j 

„ ^ . Porportion of the to the Popul(i’ 

Proportion of Debt to Population, . " 

Every inhabitant. Vessels of the hue and friejates 1 
Great Britain . . £34 15 2 ^ Great Britain . to 82.97in 

Netherlands . . . 25 0 Sweden and Norway , I5i,iiuiifi 

France . . , 5 16 0 Nelherlantfs , , 17(br»;)fi S 

Austria . . . .116 0 ' Eriine;^ . . . 290,909 -J 

United Slates . . 1 7 2 i United States . 316,000 3 

Prussia . . . , 1 3 24 Russia . . . 686,250 .S 

Russia . . . . 0 16 91 Austria . . 2,909,091. 

Proportion of iTqnrfirniafion to Population, 

Norway has 75 deputies, or i to every 14,000 inluibilants. 
Great Britain 65H — or 1 — 35,1 >5 ** 

The Netherlands 110 — or 1 • — 55,HiU 

The United Stales 187* — or I — 6t|,l29 

France 430 — or 1 — 71,1 >s 

Population of Naples.—In the year 1824 thepo}>ulation of Naples, flfs to 
the provinces on tins side the Faro, was 5,386,040 souls. The soil of the 
kingdom was divided amongst 1,338,997 land-proprietors. /Hie rest of 
the population was distributed as follows;—secular clergy, 27,612; monks, 
8455 ; nuns, 8155 f cultivators of land, 1,475,3.14 ; herdsmen and shephuals, 
65,2.i6; artisans, 182,707 ; persons in trade, 10,957, 

In the year 1734, at the conquest by Charles lll.,lhepopulationartflrtiuted 
to 3,044,562; in 17/)5, it was 3,953,098; in 1773, 4,219,430; in 1791. 
4,925,381 ; in 1805, 4,988,679; in 1814,4,956,6*93; and in 1819, 5,034,191. 
In the year 1824 the capital contained 349,190 inhabitants. Of these the 
male population was 165,015; the female, 184,175. The males under 
fourteen years, 55,283 ; females under twelve, 51,957. Living in celibacy, 
men 45,853, women 56,172; married, 115,034: widowers, 6352; widows, 
18,529. Distributed, according to their calling, as follow.s: secular cb'ig}', 
1751 ; monks, 610; nuns, 827 ; pensionaries—militaiy, 6300, clergy, 7ti(M). 
officers of state, &t*, 2000 , by especial grace of (he King, 2000 ; persons in 
office, civil list, 8960; mifitary, on civil list, 490; officers of public tribunals, 
1627 ; poor in different degrees of destitution, 7867 ; artisans, tradesmen, 
&c, Ausland. 

Papulation of Denmark ,—population of the Danish dominions at tlm 
cldse of theyeay. 1827 was as follows:— 

In the old Danish Provinces . . 1,521,278 souls. 


Holstein , . . 374,745 

Lauenburg . • . • 35,680 , 

Iceland . 49,826 

The Faro Isles and Greenland . • 11,240 

The West Indies . • . .46,690 

O a _ _' 


2,039,459 
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Add to these, the subjects of Denmark in Guinea and the Bast Indies, and 
the whole population is about 2,100,000. Copenhagen contains 104,674 
inhabitants. The clergy ip Denmark conttflts of 1600 individuals, including 
tiiose of Iceland, the Fero Isles, and the Colonies, above 1900.—i>af 
Auilmd. 

nf- 

Deaths of eminent Persons in France in 1828.—In the year 182E there 
died, in France, thirteen Peer::, of France, among whom, one Field-Marshal, 
five Lieutepant-Generals, and one ArchU'shop ; ^twenjy-eight Lieutenant- 
Generals (five, 2 ^^ above, of the Chamber pf Peers), twepty-fiye Brigadier- 
Generals, two Archbishops, and a Constitutional Bishop; five Rear-Admi¬ 
rals, fifteen Deputies, twelve ancient Deputies, or Members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly; eighteen Presidents or Vice-Presidents of Tribunals, four 
Procureurs-G6nlrals, nineteen Judges, six Members of the Court of Re- 
Quests, four Prefects or ancient Prefects, six Members of the Institute, three 
Ad^cates, ten painters, sculptors, one (.ngraver, three architects, eight 
doctors, fifteen authors (of whom sev^^^n dramatic), two composers of music, 
^ actors, two actresses, and ^wo principal dancers. 


Bettering the Condition of the Labouring Poor, —^As a plan for reducing 
the poor-rate, and restoring the independence of the labourer, by placing 
him in a condition to maintain Miimsclf and faUtiiy without parochial 
assistance, and, consequently, in comparative comfort. Captain J. Pole, R.N., 
ivcommends the letting every labourer, who wishes it, have a piece of 
land for the employment of his leisure hours, to raise such vegetables as 
himself and family require. This plan is elated to have been attended with 
the best effects in various places. Captain Pole has entered into calcylar 
tions, that a labourer who costs the parisli^ll/. LU-, per annum, may be kept 
off it by paying for him, or giving him an opportunity of paying himself, a 
rent of 3L for land. The principal difficulty in commencing such a ^stem, 
is the unwillingness of old tenants to have their fields dismembered wr the 
purpose. In new inclosures, or where landlords are disposed to throw 
some of their fields into allotments for the poor, the prtiject is an easy and 
doubtless a beneficial one for both l^e poor and the parish; and as the sys¬ 
tem W'not intended to be compulsory, either on parishes or individuals, in 
accepting or rejecting it, the measure may be more palatable, as involving 
no cnange of laws or ancidht usages.— Ga7*d, Mag. 


Wines of France, —^Tlie following are ifie duties towhich the wines of France, 
white orred, are subject, in various foreign countries:—In Sweden, 400 francs 
th^ipe; in Norway, 200 francs; in Prussia, 520 francs; in Russia, 750 francs; 
in England, 1200 francs ; in the United States, 189 francs 90 cents. Previous 
to 1789, the annual exportation of wines from Bourdeaux amounted to about 
100,000 pipes. The trade has greatly diminished since that period. The 
following is the amount of the annual exportations since 1819, stated in 
a petition of the wine growers, to the Chamber of Deputies, in the last 
Session 

1820.61,110 pipes 1821.63,224 pipes 

1822.39,955 1823.51,629 

1824.39,625 1825.46,3>4 

1826.48,464 1827.54,492 

The documents laid before the ChaifiteWs by the Ministry, state the average 
value of the tlu-ee years, 1787-8-9, at 32/000,000 francs wine, and 17,000,000 
francs brmidy: the mean Value of the* ^exportation for l825c;26-27, at* 
48 , 000,000 francs in win^, and 20,000,000 francs in brandy. InnfiMhe 
land occypied in the production of wine wa's .computed at l,200,oao hec¬ 
tares (2,880,000 acres), producing something above 20 million bectoHtrw 
(440,000,000 gallons). The land at present m culture with vines is esU^ 
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mated at 1 , 729,006 hectares (3,409,200 acres), yieidhig dOmilltonheotolitref 
(680,000,000 galloDS), and giving a value of 600,000,000 francs (24,000,000/.) 
Ihe general duties vield a total produce of 100 millions (4,000,000/.); the 
local or municipal duties, 20,000,000 francs (800,000/,); amoutiting, toge* 
. flier, to a charge on the entire produce of more than 20 per cent. Aowni* 
iggto M. Dupin, the expense of levying the indirect duties amount IhO 
exorbitant sum of 20,800,000 francs on a revenue of 138*millions; vrhile^iil 
England, the expense of collection of similar 'duties does not exceed sevca 
millions in 138,—Bui/. Univ. • « 


« • 

S^Mlies of Wheat —^Dantzic is the quarter whence the principal supplied 
of Wheat have been derived. Tjje shipment made#till the close of year^ 
to Great Britain, consisted of 



meat 

Rye, 

Oata* 

Barlnj, 

PCM 


hitAB, 

150ft 


liilstS. 

LllhU. 

r9.i 

London . . « . 

596 

fOJ 

155 

Liverpool 

141 

ft 

... . 

# ft ft 

8 

28 

Bristol .... 

95 

w 

• • • 

t ft ft 

. * ■ 

. • « 

Ports on the East Coast . 

4253 

609 


300 

76 

Jersey and Guernsey 

2005 

50 

59 

58 

««k 

Loading for sundry placws) 
at the close of the year/ 

2071 

* 

• •. 

... 

ft ft ft 


2426G 

1255 

270 

m 

521 

2.3 f 

To France . 

5045* 

t ft a 

w 

tea 

• 

. • • • 

• . • 

iy)lland . 

427!) 

1527 

ft ft • 

*7 

2 

Newfoundland . 

58^ 

• ft ft 

• ft * 

ft ft ■ 

6 

Hamburgh, Bremen, &c. 

240 

713 

ft ft ft 

12 

• 

• « . 


33888 

3495 • 

270 

550 

* 244 


The stoclcs in fp-anarj in Danfzic had not been ascertained by last adviccn 
but tlioy arc estimated as follows, viz. * 

Ji'hrat, Rf/e, Oats* 

Lastq. ft LantH. 

7UU0 1000 COO 

• 

Prospect of Advance in (he Price of Corn ,—The opinion in favdur of k 
further advance in sprinp; in the price of all sorts of corn, is in some degT'Ofl 
founded on the fact of the comparatively small arrivals, coastwise, of Bri¬ 
tish com compared with those of former years. In taking? an abstract of 
the arrivals of wheat coastsvise into London for the last eight weeks of «ac|l 
of the seven years ending 1827, and comparing the avei'age with the «i^ 
rivals for the corresponding period efftlast year, it is found that the averagtt 
weekly arrival for the seven years, ending with 1827, in the months of Now 
vember and December, was 7920 quarters, while, for the same period ifl 
1828? it was only ^235 quarters, making a weekly deficiency of 3685 quap* 
lers; and the weeicly arrival is gradually so diminishmg that it ha^ laxterljr 
not reached much above ^00 quarj^r#. This is a very remarkld)!e fact, 
and seems of itself to indicate that the deficiency of last cwp was veiy 
great; and such as greaLeconomy, and the liberal use of s^stitntes, and au 
the arrivals €rom other countries, will hardly couhterbalaiice,<—Quon Jouf^ 
of 


Barley* 

GOO 


I^cas* 

hhhU, 

100 

Qttar. Jour, of AgtiO> 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURIJAL, 
From January 21, 1828, to February 20, 1829. 
61® 32'30''N.* 8'30"W. 


Ther- 

Lnna« mome* Baro* 
tiottS. ter. meter. 

Mean 

Altf* Ohmir 


Winds. 


Atmospheric Variations. 


0 hour. 


Prevailihg: 
Modification of 
Cloud. 


21 29.70 ^.E. N.E. 
23.5 .47 E. E. 


2C 

h. , 

27 6 69AM. 

... C 


21.5 .30 


21.5 .31 

37 28.68 


36.5 29.04 N.W. 



Ei»g Fog 


— Moist Fair 

— Fair. Cl. 

J 

N.W. — 


35.5 . 25 N.K. N.E. — 


34.5 .00 — N.E — — 

33.75 30 30 S K E. — — 

XT 

21.5 .45 S.W. S.W. Fog Clear Cle 




3 » 12AM. 24.5 .45 N.E. 

4 ® 35.6 .41 S.W. 


— — 1 Sciene 


Fog Rrtin 


9 5tPM 

.. D 


^0.5 .11 N.Fi: N.E. Fair, Cl Fair. Cl. 

42.5 .18 S.W. N.W. MoiNt Moist 

43 .10 NW. I'.W. — — 

37 .20 N.E. N. Fi?,ir, Cl Fair, CJ 

38.6 .28 N.W. N, — — 


37.75 .30 


43.5 .26 


N.W. N.W. Wet — 


44.5 .14 N.W. 

43.5 .14 S.W. 


b« 4 

17 re PM. 


41 5 


41.5 



Fair Cirrostratua. 


Snow 


Fair 


Moist 


Fair 


w. Fog Moist Moist 
N.W. Moist Fair. lUl Fair, Cl. 
W. Ifi'-, Cl — — 


Fair 


Cirrus. Cirrobtr. 



Fair Cirrostr. Cirroc. 

— CuniuloK. 


Moibt 


Fair 


C)-moid Cirrostr 
Cirrostr. Cum. 


Fio.st ““ Cutiiulu.s 
IT. Curiib. Ciirubtr 



CiiTOfltr. Cum. 


Cum ulob 


Moist CirrostrutuB. 



Cymoid Cirrost. 
CirroBtrstus. 


I I _ Uain. Moist Cumulus. 


— S.W. — 

9.: ~ ,, 

S.E. ■ ' E. — 


— Fair 


_ I . Clear 


S.W. — — 



Fair I CirrostratuB. 


drros. Cumulus 


Niip^us. — 
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§ 1.—Natjiral Phi2osophy. 

Supposed e:)dstence of active MolecuUs in Mmeral Substances,•-In R 
communication to the Magazine bf ‘ Natural History,’ Mr, Bakewell throws 
doubts on the supposed existence of active molecules in inorejanic matter, 
as proj>ounded by the eminent naturalist, Mr. Brown. With regard \o the^e 
active molecules, though, in sonle instances, Mr.Bartcewell was atfir.sl]?er- 
suaded that he had seen the motions oWhe molecules similar to those of the 
sinallest species of Infusoria, a more careful eAmination proved that he was 
mistaken, and that the motions were derived from causes that had not been 
properly appreciated. These motions Mr. Bakewell describes as arising 
generally from animalcules in the water uaed in the experiment, from external 
vibratory motion, very difficult to he guarded against, and the effects of which 
in London it is scarcely possible to avoid, and frem emrents of air, wliieh th» 
observer's breath is sufficient to produce. As to London dust, the whole of 
which Mr. Brown asserts is composed of active molecules, Mif Bakewell 
says he is fully convinced thatthActivify of its particles in a drop of wafer, 
as well as when dancing in the sunbeam, is derived from exlcrn* 1 agitation. 
Mr.^Jakewell, however, acknowledges the obligation which the philosopbital 
world are under to Mr. Brown, for having directed the aUeniion of natu« 
ralists to this subject; and further says, that ‘ about fen years ago, Ma 
B ywater, an ingenious optician, now residing in I^ivferpool, was renprifed 
to have discovered moving animricnles in coal-ashes, pounded marble, and 
other mineral substarfees. Little mteresf was than excited by the suppoiM 
discovery; it required an eminent naturalibt like Mr, Brown, vfhose nmta 
are well known, and highly appreciated in his own country and on the conti¬ 
nent, to direct public attention to statements so miiph at variance with pur 
preconceived notions of matter. If, contrary to expectation, after all due 
caution in the observations, it should bb finally established that mineral sub¬ 
stances are composed of active molecules, what new views of nature will the 
discovery imfolil! Beds of siliceous sand, like those on our Hampstead 
Heath, are only awaiting a further process of trituration, to be awakened 
into life by the torrent tbiS shall bear them into the ocean; and the geologist, 
while he contemplates the organic remains of a former world embedded in 
solid rocks, must regard the^rocks themselves as the parents of future livii^ 
beings.’ Mr. Brown’s discovery is, that the ultimate particle he can obtain 
from all bodies, organic or inorganic, inherent motion, like unto vital ao- 
tion. His ideas on the subject, with an account of the miscroscopical observa* 
tions which led to them, are set forth in an unpublished pamphlet, a review 
of whiqb may be found in the above-mentioned Magazine. Mr. Bakew^ 
reportk that, on repeated observations on several mineral and Inpr^^ic 
substances, he had nut discovered any nro|»er of the moleculei, uthe 
water been recently boUed! ha attriSutes the apparent motion in unboiled 
water to animalcules previously existing in the water. 

AnH<onvul9ion System of Geology a notice*of a work entitled 
* Lettre^ur les Revolutions,du Cj;iobe; in the section oLNatural Soiemm of 
the ' AhSetin Uhiversel,’ the Baron de Ferussac repeats an opinion mstin- 
tained by him on former occasions'in the same Buuetini that (he, present 
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state of the earth's surface in the geological point of view, is the last, or 
rather the most recent, of a series of successive and gradual modifications; 
that, in fact, there have not been any revolutions, properly so galled, on the 
globe; but an uninterrupted succession of phenomena cUmihishing in irapor* 
tance with the course of time, as the energy of the causes on which they 
depended have become less; and the greater part of which still continue and 
are in a state of progression; but with less force, and on a more limited 
scale than heretofore. In a word, that the general laws of harmony have not 
been distuibed op our globe more than in any other part of the Universe ; 
and that the explanation of^olo^ical phenopiena, instead of being discovera¬ 
ble in a desolating theory of imaginary convulsion, is to be found in the natural 
conseqjiences of the primitive state of the globe, and the necessary effects of 
the general laws to which matter is subjected. True it is, convulsions, 
violent ruptures of beds, tlieir re-formal ion ; the change of place of sub¬ 
stances, the consequences of a certain anterior order of things, cannot be 
mScaken. But these effects are far from bsing the consequences of disturt)- 
fimoes of the established order,—of (feluges in fact. The Baron asserts that 
the whole history of the globd* is contained in a few lines formerly published 
by him, in which he maintained that it was time for geologists to abandon 
the system of convulsions of nature and of cataclysms; to acknowledge the 
influence of natural causes, and of the order and permanence by which the 
universal planetary system is governed. The primitive volcanic fire and its 
consequences ; the formation of waters by the condensation of gases; the 
linking of their level in consequence of the infiltration effected in proportion 
to the refrigeration and to the thickening of the crust of the earth, and the 
diminution of the temperature on the surftice of the globe—the effect of tiie 
same refri^A'ation, are the primary causes from which the explanation of 
the geological phenomena proceed, by a i atural and easy concatenation.' 

Supposed Human Fossils, —A communication has been recently made to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, by M. Cordier, on the part of M. 
Toumal, of Narbonne, of the result of an examination of the fossil contents 
of a cavern recently discovered near the small town of Bire, in the eastern 
pajJ of therdepartment of the T*indes. M. TournaJ reports that human 
bones are found buried among those of animals now extinct, in beds of black 
soil. The communication is referred to a committee^ of three Academicians. 
The fact that the fossils* discovered are human is very doubtful, although 
M. Tournal is spoken of as a man versed in geological science.— Le Qlobe. 

British Fossil Shells, —The last Number of the Magazine of Naturai 
History contains a geological arrangement, in the form of a table, of the 
Fossil Shells found in this country. This table fortps a catalogue of thirteen 
hundred fossil testacea, classed as Simple Vmvalt^es, Simple Bivalves, 
Complicated Bivalves^ and Multilocular Univalves, It appears that the 
follo\ying series of Fossil Shells are known to English naturalists:— 

Simple univalves 58 genera, which comprise 401 species. 

Simple bivalves 62 - - . 583 

Complicated bivalves 3 - - - 51 

Multilocular univalves 12 . . 230 


135 ^ ^ 1265 


XbjS sanje article observes, that in treating on the order of ^angement of 
several formations, Mr. Parkinson was struck with Jhe fact, 
that of the most ancient formations exceed, in complexity of struc¬ 
ture, the subsequent strata, and in our present leas. if if tibia 
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early creation, also, he observed that thojie rfieUs are found which poasess 
* that compJicated structure, very rarely found in the shells of tlus day, 
which enabled thpir inhabitants Jo rise mid sink with them in (he water.* 
Of this latter class are the numerous race of many-chambered univalves, the 
Naiitihles, the Ammonites, and Orthoceratifes; and of the class of cora- 
* bivalves are the Spirifez's, and the genera Pent&merus and 

Productus. • 

The table fully corroborates the accuracy of Mr. Parkinson's observations 
in this respect. The framer of 4he table concludes his supimary by laying 
down as a general rule, that thg ancient formations are characterised by 
complicated sliells, the middle senes by bivalves, and the upper by sin^e 
univalves. # » 

Mahomedan Astronomical Globes,—In a paper by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, 
describing the astronomical globe in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, 
read at a recent meeting of thatfociety, and reporlt^ in the Literary GaztgCe, 
it was suggested as the opinion of Dj. Dorn, that the Maiiomedan Arabs 
carried tlie knowledge of the science of astron»my into Persia, whence the 
Greeks obtained their knowledge of it. Dr. Dorn then observes, that Ihere 
are only tliree Mahomedan astronomical globes known to be extant, all 
manufactured about the same period; Ihg first was made in Kgypt, G22 of 
the Hegira, and is at pi%sent in tfie museum of the late Cardinal Borgia, at 
Velletri; the second was manufactured at Mar^igha (the court of Hwagoi^ 
Khan), in A. 11. 080, and l)clongs to the Astronomical Museum at Dreadeu, 
wliere it is deposited; the third was made at Moosul, in A.Ui 074,and 
formed the subject of Dr. Dorn’s cisay. , 

• 

Vibrations of the Pendulum, —At the nieeting*of the Royal Society on the 
nth of March, apaperwas read, dftailing observations made by Captain Bar 
bine, at the request of the Royal Society, on the vibrations of tlie pendulum in 
Mr. Browne's house, in London, in winch Captain Kater's experiments were 
made, and in the Observatory at Greenwich, fha first series of observglioni 
was made in Mr. Browne's house, from the 17th to the 2l)th of March in¬ 
clusive, and gave as the mean result S597^8’3S ^^brat^ons in a^mean s^ar 
-day. A corresponding series, made at Greenwich in May, gave as the nSlaii 
859738*93 vibrations; thus indicating an acceleration of 0*55 vibrations per 
diem. The difference M latitude and of height IJtetween the two slalioni 
would have led from theory, to the expectation of a total retardation of 
0*38 vibrations in the same time. From a second set of observations at 
Greenwich, the diurnal acceleration appeared to be 0*52 vibrations. Taking 
the mean of this and the former result, it appears that the total fimount of 
the discordance between theory and experiment is 0*91 vibrations jier diem. 
The stations are conveniently situated for verifying the existence of this 
anomaly; and its magnitude is such as to preclude all uncertainty as to itf 
existence. • 

Weather in 1828 .—The mean temi^fature of last season is within a very 
small fraction of a degree of the temperature in tlie extremely hot and dry 
season of 1826; but the mean temperature for 1826, for the vegetating 
season,*was about '. 4 ° higher than in 1828, during the same period; tne high 
temperature that prevailed during the winter months of the last season will 
account for the approximaliqn of the| ahnual temperature for both years. 
The fall of rain in 1826 was only fourteen inches, the half of which fell 
during the vegetating seasoa. 

The fall of win last year was near the ordinary average, and measured 
28*26 inJhcs, fourteen and a half of which fell from the 20th Mai^h iQ th« 
201h Oetobfr, which accounts fof the general lu^turianee of tlie crops in 
tiffs countiy, 
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The rtwrcuiy, in ihe barometer, was hiia^t on the 29th of October, ben^ 
on that day 30® Fahn, it was lowest orftne 21st March, being at 28*10. Fahr. 
The warmest day was on June 28; mean.heat of that day 67® 5^ extreme 
heat 77®. The coldest day was on the V2th February; mean temperature of 
that day 32®, greatest cold 28®. The wind blew from the north-east, east,. 
and south-east, 153 days; and from the north-west, west, and south-west, 
213 days. The only loud gales of wind occurred on the 16th and 17fti 
January from the east, on thd 14th February from the east, on the 9th March 
from the 'West, >on the 24th apd 25th September from the west, on the 
20 th and 27th November in)m the west,<and on the 7th December from 
the west,— Mag, Nat. Hist. 


Coi/hparative Temperature of Brussels and London:—’ 

BruBaels. London. Brasseh. London. Brussels. London. 


Jan. 1.34® 34.5® 
2.39 41.75 
' 3. 38 37.5 

4. 35 39.5 

5. 35 33.25 

6.29 31.5 


Jan. 7.28® 35.® 

8.29 31.5 
9. 32 35. 
10.30 34. 
11.^2 30. 
12.24 34.5 


Jan. 13.25® 34.5® 

14.29 34.25 
* 15.30 33.75 
16.11 22.5 
17.20 27. 
18.23 24.75 


BruBMls. Lond. 
Jan. 19.25° 23.5® 
20.21 23.5 
21.24 21. 

22. 9 23.5 

23. 8 21.5 


The temperature of London is given from our own meteorological tables. 


Natural Production of Sulphuric Acid from Hydro-sulphuric Gas .— 
Egidi, druggist, of Ascoh, had observed in a spacious cavern, formed by 
nature in the district of Arquasanta, a violent disengagement of sulphuric 
hydrogen\ 2 . This gas,'in contact with atmospheric air, became gradually 
decomposed, and produced water and silphur: the latter deposited on the 
sides of the cavern soon formed with its salifiable bases sulphites, apd in 
sequel, sulphates, principally sulphates of lime crystallised, and lastly 
sulphuric acid, running down the sides of the cavern, and carrying with it 
the lime and other oxides which it found in its passage. This is not the 
only example known of constant fermentation of sulphuric acid, the effect of 
the decomposition of hydro-sulphuric gas.— Bull, Univ. 


Compon^ts of Sweet dad Bitter. —Dr. W. Herschel has discovered, that 
tHP^mixing of nitrate of silver wifn hypo-sulphate of soda, both remarkably 
bitter substances, produces the sweetest substance known; a proof how 
much we are in the dark as to the manner in which things affect our organ 
of taste. So, bitter and sweet, as ^ell as sour, appear not to be an es¬ 
sential quality in the matter itself, but to depend on the proportion of the 
mixtures which compose it. 


Advantages enjoyed by Men of Science in France.^The naturalists 
and other scientific men of Paris have great advantages over those of Lon¬ 
don. The French government devotes a large sum annually to the support 
iof scientific and literary institutions in the ipgtropolis. Public lectures on 
every subject may be attended gratis; the most complete museums and 
libraries are of the easiest access., ^The social meetings at the houses of 
distinguished individuals, or of public bodies, such, for example, as those of 
the Baron Cuvier, the Baron Ferussac, the Institute, the Athenseum, &c., 
are frequent; and the intercourse at such meetings is of real use to Jjt^ary 
men, because difference of worldly circumstances enter4 into them for little 
or nothing. It is not to be won^'^red, therefore, that with superior native 
vivacity and acuteness, and all thesi opportubities, the French irfiUosophers 
should be the first in the world.—ilfcg-. Nat Hist, 

Qerman Scientific Sodetien .—A society ■ exists in Wurt€mberg for the 
promotum travels, having natural history ^for their o^ect., HittM^to it 
has sent 6ut onlv botanists, whoso collecfioris in Sardinia, Istna, Smyrna^ 
Carinthm»^o«» have given entire satisfAction to tlie shareholders.* It is now 
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proposed to send out mineralopsts* and M. Kurr has already departed for 
Scandinavia. The shares are fiheen florins; and, on the esmiration of the 
voyage, the shareholder receives,* according to his wishes, either specimens 
in botany or mineralogy.— Jievtew. 

. § 2. Natural History. 

Man in France, —^The conductor of the * Magazine of Natural History’ 
takes the following view of raa# in the pprth of France* on the point of 
‘ N atural History.* * The Frenchman of the northern provings is, by nat ure, a 
superior animal to either the Englishman or the German ; but by education, 
including the influence of gove^ment, religion, aad the backward state of 
the useful arts, he is, at present, inferior to them. The cause of the natural 
superiority we consider to be principally the climate, and chiefly the supe¬ 
rior purity and freedom from moisture of the air. This element is inhaled 
by us for what may be called ns nutriment, duridg every moment of^our 
existence, and its quality must, therefor^, have an effect upon our constitution 
and character, so much greater than all the 8ther elements of nutrition put 
together, that it is hardly possible for us to form an adequate idea of the full 
extent of its influence. The next powerful natural agent is temperature, 
and, we think, it may vei'y safely affirmed that of any two people, alike in 
respect to education and civilisation, those will be highest in the scale of ex¬ 
cellence, who have been bom, and who live,*in the purest air and mildcHt 
climate. If agriculture and the useful arts, including government and reli¬ 
gion, were as far advanced in Fr^ce as in England, we think tfle French¬ 
man would be the superior character to the Englishmaif^ afid jvere the arts 
in France equal to the arts in England, and the state of education equal 
to what it is in Wurtemburg, we <Annot avoid coming to the conclusion that 
the Frenchman in the latitudes of Paris and Rouen would be the first being 
in the west of Europe.’ 

Changes in races g/* domestic Animals, on becoming wild .—According to 
the conclusions drawn by a French author, M. l^oulin, from examination of 
the changes suffered by animals on their seturn from a domestic to a sodiggu 
state, of which abundant sources of observations are afforded in South 
America, the numerous varieties in the colour of ^he tribe in horses, asses, 
and pigs, acquire, in a stale of wildness, an uniformity almost constant. 
This fixed colour is, in the horse, a bright bay inclining to chestnut; in the 
ass, a dark grey ; in the pig, black. Hence it is concluded that the shades 
of colour, which depart from these natural hues, are clearly the effects of 
domesticity. Again, the gait and carriage of these animals acquire a cha^ 
racter analogous to their independence. The ears of the pig are more 
pricked—its head becomes broader; the agility of the horse fully developed 
itself; the courage of the reappears, especially in males; while the imta- 
bility of the goat increases with the ease and quickness of its movements. 
M. Koulin, however, has observed ili^t, in a savage state, traces of former 
domesticity of the breed are still perceptible. As examples, he mentions that 
wild horses proceeding from individuals which had been accustomed to amble, 
transmit that pace to their posterity; dogs, descending from a race employed 
in hunting the boJtr, have preserved in their wild state the means of attack 
and drfence requisite in that sport, Furqpe, the secretion of the milk in 
cows is rendered permanent \>y the aA of milking ; in cows which have be¬ 
come naturalised in Amenc^ that function ceases, and the udder dries up 
when the cal^has done sucking. • 

The%yes of the Mole.—M. Juba de Fontenelle, in noticing the publication 
of a work, ‘ De la Vision chez la Taupe,’ by M. Geofiroy St. Hilaire, read 
as a memoir at a sitting of the Academic Royale des Scien<Jles,^gives die 
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AHatotic, and other Greek pltilosophers, thought it blind, Gftleii, 6n the 
e 0 QtTftrf, maintains that it sees,—affirming that it possesses all the known 
requisites for vision. In our days the question has been again discussed. 
Naturalists have actually found the eye;—it is very small—of the bulk, at . 
the most, of a grain of millet; jn colour, ebony; hard to the touch—^yielding, 
although with difficulty, to pressure between the fingers. Besides the eye-lid, 
which covers it, it is protected by long hairs which, crossing one another 
in all directions, form a thick an^ closely-\toven band. Such an eye should 
surely be destined to see with! But the aaiatomists do not find the optic 
nerve, which in other animals serves to transmit the visual sensation to the 
brain. • Hence reaction iiv favour of the oltl,o])inion of the Greeks; in spite 
of its eye the mole does not see.—Yet experiments, made at the suggestion of 
M. Geoffrey St* Hilaire, incontrovertibly prove that the mole does see, since 
it turns to avoid oi)stacles placed purposfiy i^ its way. As a substitute for 
the' Optic nerve, M. Senes has suggested the existence of an upper branch 
of the fifth pair analogous to the oph.halmic branch of Willis, M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, however, oppose.^ this doctrine of a function ijerformed by a 
nerve not especially destined for that purpose. The mole, he says, sees by 
the aid of a particular nerve; but this nerve being prevented by the great 
extension of the olfactory apparatus from following tbe course which it takes 
in other animals to the four-paired tubercles (the optic lobes of M. Serres) 
lakes another direction, and inosculates, by the shortest practicable route, 
with the nerve of the fifth pair. Examples of similar anomaly have been 
observed ih monstrous productions. M. Julia de Fontenclle concludes that 
the mole, as other animals, has two ocular nerves—principal and accessory; 
or optic and ophthalmic: both these two nerves are inclosed in a comuon 
iheath, in the same membrane. Besides tile nerve which occupies the back of 
the eye, and which, from its position, may be considered the optic nerve, 
there is another, which occupies, in its very origin, a point of the circum¬ 
ference of the eyeball: this appears to proceed from a mucous and glandular 
tissue; perhaps from a.n actual lachrymal gland. * 

Compound Eyes of Insets. —Mjr, Carpenter, in the March number of the 
‘ iSshnological Repository,’ states the result of microscopic observations 
made by him, to ascertain the truth of llie existence of numerous eyes in 
some insects. Among tfie subjects experimented on by Mr, Carpenter, and 
which amounted to upwards of 200, tlie most familiar were, the boat-fly, 
dragon-fly, ant, gnat, bee, wasp, ichneumon, bombardier, inquisitor, cock¬ 
chafer, peaclifly, earwig, grasshopper, locust, cricket, and cock-roach. Mr. 
Carpenter represents himself as fully convinced that the whole of these 
insects did really possess numerous and distinct eyes, varying in number, 
according to the species of insect; in some upwards of forty, in others a 
thousand, and upwards of thirty thousand in some species I The eyes of the 
Ubellula, Mr. Carpenter says, are. on account of their size, peculiarly well 
adapted for examination under the mjijfoscope. They are a couple of pro¬ 
tuberances immoveably fixed in the* head, and divided into a number of 
hexagonal cells, each of which contains a complete eye. The external parts 
of these eyes are so perfectly smooth, and so well polished, lhat„wlu*n 
viewed as opaque objects, they will, like so many mirrors; reflect the images 
of all surrounding objects : each of jhese protuberances, in its natural state, is 
a body cut into a number of faces, Kke an afoficial multiplying glass, but 
with this superiority in the workmanship, that as in that glass every face is 
plane, here every one is convex; they are also much more numerous, and 
are contained in a much smaller space. Each of the eyes is^’an Ij^xagon, 
wyiog in its size according to its situation ..in the head; ard each of 
them distinct convex lens, and has a similar effect in forming the image 
of aft before itt Other creatures are obliged to turA their eyes 
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The Editor of the ‘ Repository,' confirms the statements and conolusienis 
of Mr. Carpenter, after inspecting .the preparations of that observer, and 
frdin experiments made by himself, on the compound eyes of the French 
eray-fish, the lobster, and the common domestic or house fly. 

Crocodile Ridwg, — An article in the ^ Magjizine of Natural History’ co n- 
firms the account given by Mr. Waterfon, in his ‘ Wanderings in Soiifn Ame¬ 
rica,^ and v^'hich some people haf e been disposed to doubts of hiS catching a 
crocodile and jumping on its bask, in order to conquer it. •The * Magazine* 
gives a sketch, after a plate in a rare book of field-sports, representing ft 
man riding on a crocodile, and compelling it to goto land by means ftf a polft 
thrust between its jaws, and held at each end by the rider. Tins plate, in 
the original, is supposed to be an illustration of a passage in Pliny, in 
which this manner of taking tit crocodile is’described. Dr. Pococke, in his 
* Observations on Egypt,’ menfions a method of taking the crocoddcT still 
more like that adopted by Waterton? He ^ys, ‘ they make some animal 
cry at a distance from the river, and when the crocodile comes out, they 
thrust a spear into his body, to which a rope is tied; they then let him go 
into the water to spend himself, and afterwards drawing him out, run a pole 
into his mouth, ^ind.jimiping on his bafk, tie his jaws together.* 

Curiosities in the Eagle and Crocodile kmd. —The Bulletin Unityersel^ 
Bection des Bciences NaturelleSy No, X, gives the principal details of a cotfi- 
munication made by M. Dussumier, merciiant anef shipowner oUPounleaux, 
respecting a collection of objecfli of natural history lately brought by him 
frqpi the coast of Malabar. Among them are an eagle, with ftie feathers of 
the back capable of reflecting niietals, the food of which, as of the lis^jiug- 
eagles, is fish ; and the mainate, which was thought to be an inhabitant of 
Java only. Among the reptiles is a crocodile, in which M. Dussumier ob¬ 
serves, that the two first teeth of the lower jaw enter lioles corresponding 
with them, go through the cheek, and when the aaouth is shut, appear 
above. • 

Danger from Raf tie-snakes, —Accordiflg to Mr. Flint, the aifihor of wftvork 
on the geography and history of the Western States, U. S., the danger of the 
rattle-snake is more ifhaginary than real: at any cate, it has been the subject 
of much exaggeration. He says hejias seen great numbers of persons who 
have been bitten by rattle-snakes, or copper-heads, or morassins, but had 
never known a fatal case. 

Arrival and Emigration of Swallows, ^c, —In an article contributed lo 
the Magazine of Natui'al History^ accompanied by a table sliewing the 
earliest and latest appearances of the British hirundines, from the year 1800 
to the present time, Mr. Bree observes, that the general flight of the swallow, 
marten, and sand-marten,*does not usually appear till about the end of April 
or beginning of May, and retires ^Ijoiit the beginning of October. Of the 
swifts, the general flight may be stated as arriving about the middle of Ma^, 
and departing early in August, According to the table formed, the order in 
which these birds make their appearance should be thus arranged :*-sand- 
maurten, house-shallow, house-marten, swift. "Ihe earliest appearance re¬ 
corded in the table (of individuals or ^rties of the species, not of the mam 
body) is that of the sand-nlftrten, Mlr^ 31, in 1818, when about a score of 
them were seen sporting over the marshes between Gulvsd and Marizion, 
near Penzance. The eifirliest appearance noted of the swallow is the 3rd of 
April in 1803 ; the latest period at which he has been seen is Nov. 20, in 
1806: earliest date ofjhe appearance of the marten is also April 3, like* 

wise in 1803 ; the latest day on which any of the same species have been 
visible in autumn, Nov. 14,1913« tht earliest appeaitmce tec^rded of tho 
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swift klhe 29th April, in 1820; the latest period of his visibility, 8^ 15, 
in 1617, when two or three were seen sporting about near the sea*side, in 
^ vicinity of Penzance. ^ 

The Shipworm.^Oi the marine tribe of Moluscules, the Teredo noro/tr, 
the shipworm, is the only one which has excited notice by its destructive 
powers. This shell-enclosed ^vorm, which Linnaeus has styled the ‘ cala^ 
mitas navium/ is said to have been introduced into our seas from the Past 
within little,more than a century. They a^e now common in all the seas of 
Europe; and b^g gifted with *ihe power^of perforating wood, they have 
done, and continue to do, extensive mischief to ships, piers, and all sub* 
marine wooden building^. The soundest and hardest oak cannot resist 
them; but, in the course of four or five years, they will so drill it, as to 
render its removal necessary, as has happened in the dockyard of Plymouth, 
In the years 1731 and 1732, the United Pyvinces vs'ere under a dreadful 
alar-m, for it was discov^^ed that these wonts had made such depredations 
on the piles which support the bankj^ of Zealand, as to threaten them with 
total destruction, and to claitn from man what he had wrested from the 
ocean. Fortunately they, a few years after, totally abandoned that island, 
from causes unknown, but suspected to be from their not being able to live 
in that latitude when the winter rather severer than usual,. The method 
now adopted to preserve the timbers necessarily uied about the docks at 
Plymouth is, to cover that p^rt which is continually under water with short 
broad-headed nails, which, in salt water, soon cover every part with a strong 

coating of xust, impenetrable to these animals,— Mag* NaL lliet. 
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American Cane-Brake.—The Arundo Gigantea or Miegia Macrosperrna 
is agreed, almost equalling in size the bavaboo, much used in America for 
angling rods. It grows on the lower districts of the Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Red River, from fifteen to thirty feet in height. The leaves are of a 
beautiful gieen, long, narrow, and dagger-shaped; not unlike those of Egyp¬ 
tian millet. It grows in equidistant joints, perfectly straight, almost a com¬ 
pact mass. and, in winter especially, is a most rich-looking vegetation. The 
sm^est spailow would find it difficult to fiy among it, and with its ten thou¬ 
sand stems, rising almost contiguous to each other, and the impervious roof 
of verdure which it forms gs its top, it has the aspect cf being a solid la^er of 
vegetation. A man could not make three miles a day through a thick cane- 
brake. It is the chosen resort of bear 3 ‘'and panthers, which break it down, 
and make their way into it, as a retreat from man. When the cane has been 
cut, and is so dried as that it will burn, it is an amusement of high holiday 
to the negroes, to set fire to a cane-brake thus prepared—the rarefied air in 
ttie hollow compartments of the cane bursts them with a report not much 
inferior to a discharge of musketry; and the burning of a cane-brake makes 
the noise of a conflicting army, in which thousands of muskets are continu¬ 
ally discharging. This beautiful vegetable is generally asserted to have a 
life of five years, at thfe end of which j?,ef*iod, if it has grown undisturbed, it 
produces an abundant crop of seed, with heads very Tike those of broom- 
corn. The seeds are farinaceous, and said to be not much inferior to wheat, 
for which the Indians, and occasionally the first settlers, have substituted it. 
No prospect so imoressively shows the exuberant prodigality of nature, as a 
thfcfe cane-brake. Nothing affords s ich a rich and perennial range for cattle, 
she«p» Rtid horses. The butter that isfaade from the cane pastures of this 
region, is of the finest kind. The seed easily vegetates in any rich soil. It 
rise^ frpm the ground bke the richest asparagus^ with a large succulent stem, 
and it grows six feet high, before the body hardens from this succulemy and 
tenderness.* No other vegetable could furnish a fCdder so rich or ^undajit, 

of the Western SMes* 
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NmSileHm Fhra.-^A new Flora of Silesia, a dasideratom in botany, 
since the progress of the scieace has put the works of Matuschka and Kroker 
out of date, has been published by Messrs. Wimmer and Qrabowski under 
the title of Flora Silesiee. The aufhqrs, says the Bulletin Universe], appear to 
^ have invested their work with all the qualities required in a good Flora, 

* E^ct ofPoisonSt on Plants. —M. Zellef,Mn a work entitled ‘ RecherOhes 
sur rinfluence de difff^entes substances ot^aniques et inorganiques sur 
la vie des plantes,* gives the result* of experiments made by him on the efibot 
produced by poisons and other substances, od plants, from w^ch he concludes 
that not only poisons, but other substances, such as gentian, volatile oUa, 
valerian, camphor, rhubarb, ipecacuhanna, emetic t^irlar, &c. exerci%; a de» 
leterious influence on plants. Venomous plants, or such as produce volatile 
oils, wither and die, if made to absorb the poisonous substances of their own 
production. The narcotic substances, bitter and volatile oils, spirit, spread 
their influence through the principal vessels of tie plants, whence itpex- 
lends gradually to the circumference ofJhe leaves ; nitrate of baryta, on Uic 
contrary, emetic tartar and several other salts,effect, first, the edges of the 
leaves, and thence descend to the other parts of the plant. The action of 
laurel water, of opium, of the vomic nut, deprives sensitive plants of 
the power of.contracliqg their leaves; #vhile camphor makes them con¬ 
tract them immediately, not tagam to open them. Poisons do not produce 
the siime effect on monocotyledonous and dicoiyledonous plants; many of 
the latter suffer much more than the former ; the cone-bcaring plants arc 
but little sensible to poisons. Such plants as arc not destroyed b}* the action 
of poison, lose the leaves and '^ranches which have suffered the most 
by operation, and afterwards shew renewed vigour, Rlftn and dew 
appear to have a salutary effect or^hem. All salts appear very pernicioui, if 
used in large quantities; on the contary, they are great aids to vegelHlion 
when employed sparingly.— Bull. Univ. 

% 

§ 3.—Medical Science. 

Expmmmts on the nature of Putrid aM Typhus Fever.—A Aerman w«rk 
on the analogy of nervous and putrid fevers, details some curious experi-* 
raents performed by a S)r. de Pommer to produce putrid fever in dogs by 
artificial means. He began by introducing into the stomach animal and 
vegetable substances in a state of pillridity; tint this process produced no 
effect, although continued for more than a month. The same, however, was 
not the case on injection of similar substances into the veins. Tiie animal, 
in that case, fell sick and sunk under the experiment; and on opening the 
body, changes were perceived similar to those observed in the bodies of 
human subjects after typhus or malignant fevers. Among others, the 
following experiments wer£ made. A draclim and a half of putrid blood 
was injected into the external jugular vein of a large dog, four years old. 
The vein was then bound up. N» change was perceived in the animal 
during the operation, but immediately afterwards he refused to eat cooked 
meat, and to drink fresh water. He soon lay down from weakness: he got 
up vshen called, bqi, after a few steps, lay down again. Six hours after the 
operation, he vomited some bread and meat already digested, which he had 
eaten in the morning. His giovements Were slow, the look melancholy, the 
head hung down, the heart beat ifl pulsations in a minute. The fol- 
. lowing day, the dog ale an^i drank without sickness, and the third day a small 
tumour app^ed at the woqnd in the neck, which «eemed to contain a 
wateri^ liquid, and which afterwards disappeared. All eyacuationa 
ceased unfll the fifth day :*lhe appetite and spirits then retumeS, and ten 
days after the .injection the animal- had' recovered completely. * The wound 
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t^n repeated on the same dog, but he shewed no symptoms of affection 
dntil second and third days: he did not vomit, tat grew languid 
thin* He recovered again on fne seventh day. 

Ten days after the latter cure, an inje^ion was made into the right crural veht. 
of the same dog. This injection consisted of half an ounce of putrid bIoo|i 
which had been kept twenty-ra days. No change was perceivable during 
the opera! ion, the dog ate and drank as usual; but counting from the third 
day, nis appetitg began to diminish; ht still moved about, but“ he] had 
lost his strength and his spirif; he grew, thin; evacuations became rare; 
the pulsations of the heart feeble, respiration remained as yet unchanged. 
The sWth day after the iirjection the dog ceased to eat, he remained lying on 
the ground, arid no longer got up when called; the pupils of the eyes were 
dilated—he died the same day in a state of complete exhaustion. On ex¬ 
amining the body, the symptoms were foundPto correspond With those obser¬ 
vable in the human frame on death by typhus or putrid fever. They are 
detailed in the Bulletin. The inferences drawn from the results of these 
experiments are, that the syfhptoms in typhus and putrid fevers are caused 
by a poisoning of the blooil, which speedily produces a fatal effect on the 
nervous system, not merely because the blood is decomposed and become 
unfit for the nourishment of the liervous system, but because the outward 
agent which has decomposed the blood also acts as an irritating and ex- 
Jiausting poison on that system. The blood may be vitiated in its com¬ 
position, and yet a typhus fever may not be the consequence: such is the 
case in thtf-scurvy and tfie chlorosis. The alteration of the blood bears, no 
doubt, a great-share in the production or the symptoms which characterize 
nervous and' putrid fevers y but in them the poison itself must extend tv* the 
nejivous system. « 

It is considered to follow from this, that typhus fevers are general 
disorders, and not simple nervous inflammations, or acute ulcerations of 
the stomach and intestines, of a morbid slate of the channels of respiration. 
These local affections are merely the coarser and moivR frequent remains of 
the morbid action, and do not constitute the essence and immediate cause of 
that action. ^ 

Influence of Temperature on the Mortality of nmJbly-horn InfanU,—MM, 
Villermc and Milne Edwards have addressed to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris the result of their inquiries into the influence of temperature on the 
mortality of newly-born infants. Mr. Edwards, sen., had asserted that in 
Animals of warm blood the heat-producing faculty is at its lowest point at 
the period of birth; and that, in general. In the first stage of life it is so 
feeble, that the temperature of the animal cannot be kept up when it is ex¬ 
posed to powerful causes of cold. M, Villcrm^ and Milne Edwards had 
subjected this proposition to the test of statistical inquiries. They com¬ 
pared the mortality of infants in the north with that in the south of France, 
and found tha.t it was greatest in the^ provinces in which the climate is the 
coldest. Taking the whole of France, and making the comparison between 
the seasons, they had discovered that it w'as always in the coldest season of 
the year that tlie deaths of children under one year old were most freWent, 
v^Je from one year old to an advanced age the contrary was the case, 
attention of the legislature, afid^pf the ministers of religion, is called to 
this circumstance, and suggestions are made of the danger incurred from the 
custom of taking children at too early a period after their birth to the churcii 
for bapUsm, or to the Mayor’s oflSce to be registered. In Frande, the latter is 
requiyjd to be done within three days after birth. In cases of d&ath the 
public Oificer is required to attend at the hoUse ;'^and why, it is asked, i^ould 
jttot the sazne practice be observed in the’case of birth ? . 
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Prison Fhod in Dehmark—Staie of iho Ptfi0h9»^iyt» Otto pre- 

ftiods the ftcooant of the maladies which have come Mndet hie notice m the 
prison at Copenhajcen, called the. House of Correction, with the following 
detail of the diet of the prisoners •Sunday, brown peas and ff^sh meat, or 
. soup and peasr or peas and salted horse-fte^; Monday, water-gruel; 
Tuesday, soup d la Romford, consisting of horse-flesh, dried bread, peas, 
salt, 8cc.; Wednesday, peas and salted norse-flesh; Thursday, grUCl ; 
Priday, soup d la Romford; Saturday, cabbage aUd salt horse-flesh. 
Eveiy prisoner has, besides, of bre^, pot of beer; •and every 
Monday, three Danish ounces*of butter. On this food* they are com* 
pelled to work from five o'clock in the morning unpl eight at niglit. The 
ailinijs most frequent among the;p are nervous discrrders, the conseqwnce of 
weakness, and of the want of air and exercise, and hence chronical and 
acute affections : inflammatory and gastric cases are rare; in autumn and 
winter, rheumatism and colds wevai). ScroftiloUs cases are frequent. The 
author of the work before us nad the cure of niifcteen of this dcscripfion. 
Under no other circumstances had he ever seen scrofukius tumours so large 
as those of the prisoners of Copenhagen, the effect, he concludes, of the bad 
nourishment, and of the want of air and exercise. Out of 8'21 prisoners 
under the care of Dr. Otto, twenty-six had died; of these, eleven were men, ten 
women, and two childi^pn. The, deaths f^ere, therefore, 3 per cent,, or one 
in thirty-three, a proportion less than that observable in many other esta¬ 
blishments of a like kind. • ■ 

Military Hospitals of Copenhagen. —Out of 2210 patients in the military 
hospitals of Copenhagen, from tje year 1810 to 1823, 1909 were (!Ure(i, 
forty-eight died ; thirty-one had been affected with the small-pox, of whom 
four had died. The expense of the 2216 patients amounted to 'lor) rix-dollars 
for medicine, and 814 rix-dollars tor extraordinary expenses. 

Vaccination in Portugal. —Vaccination was introduced into Portugal in 
the year 1799. An institution for its further propagation was establislu^d jn 
1812, as a branch o^the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon ; and the govern- . 
ment and private individuals have shewn a liftidable zeal encoura^ng 
the adojjtion of the practice. In the rl^jort made to the Academy i#the 
year 1810, the name of a lady is mentioned, D. Maria Isabel Wanzeller, of 
Oporto, who, in the ccAirse of ner life, had herselfwaccinated 13,408 persons. 
The use of vaccination had gone on gradually increasing from its first inlro" 
duction to the year 1817, since which time, however, it has greatly declined. 
The numbers vaccinated in 1817, amounted to 19,999, in 1820 to only 5630. 
This falling off is considered to have an intimate, connexion with political 
events.— Bull, XJnio, 

Treatment of Persons suffocated by noxious vapours, and in a state of 
^ excessive intoxication. —The ' Companion to the British Almanac for 1829* 
gives the following rules for proceeding in these cases, from a paper drawn 
up by Mr. Aaron, a surgeon of Bif^iingham. In the former case, if the 
body is yet warm, it should be freely exposed to a draught of fresh air; and 
cold water should be dashed over the head and chest. In other respects, it 
should be treated exactly as a drowned person. If the body is cold, warmth 
must be appliedKt first. In the second case,—1. These persons should have 
all tight parts of their dress loosened, th§ head should be covered with a cloth 
wet with cold water, andydmiting sJloiild be excited as quickly as possible, 
either by an emetic, or if the person cannot swallow, by tickling the Ihrout 
with a foather, or the finger.—2. Clysters of salt and.water should be given, 
and tj|e pei?on kept in the upright posture ; and the head, on no account, be 
allowed bD hang down. Ifireccwery does not take place soon, mdstafd poul¬ 
tices should be applied to the foet; and if the extremities ^become cold, 
wtwmth and ihiction should be perseveringly used. 
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New Surgical Ineirument —^The ‘ Medical Journal’ sjjeaks of a n^w in¬ 
strument made of silver, invented by Dr. Granville, for the treatment of a 
certain class of dangerous tumours (particularly when affecting fem^e 

E atients,) by means of which their radical cure has been divested of all the 
orrors attendant on surgical operations. That physician has succeeded in . 
removing such tumpurs without the use of the Knife, ligature, or caustip, 
and in the short period of three*days, with less pain than by the ordinary me¬ 
thods, and without the least dhance of haemorrhage. Another advantage of 
his contrivance that upon Ihe^falling otPof the tumour, the surface left by 
it is found to becalready advanced towards a healing state. 

J 4.—Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Mode of raising the Surface of the Soiltx. Tuscany. —The‘Technological 
Rejj^ository,' from Ihe notes of a traveller c{]iversant with subjects of agri¬ 
culture, gives the fojlowftig account of the mode adopted for raising and fer¬ 
tilizing the surface of the soil [n the Val di (’hiana, in Tuscany. This valley 
is forty miles long, and from seven to twelve broad, laid out into cultivated 
fields, divided into regular inclosures and squares, with ditches round every 
ten or twelve acres, and maples and elms, supporting vines, on the banks 
of the ditches. It is watered by tne river Chiana, ftnciently named Clonis, 
which rims into the Arno; anotlier paii of the waters of the same valley of 
the Cliiana goes into the Tibe*r. The ground is lower than the waters in the 
rivers, yet^lhe valley is said not to be unhealthy. Tlie countrymen, however, 
never go out in the morning without eating; bread, and drinking some wine. 
The fields that'are too low are raised and fertilized by the fohowing pro¬ 
cess, called colmata :—The held is surrounded by an embankment to connne 
the'Xvater, The dike of the rivulet is broktn down, so as to admit the muddy 
water of the high floods. The Chiana itself is too powerful a body of water 
to be used for this purpose; it is only the streams that flow into the Chiana 
that are used. This water is allowed to settle and deposit its mud on 
the field. The water is then let off into the river at 'the lower end of the 
field, by a discharging course, called scolo, and in French, canedd'icoulemmU 
Thffwater-course which conducts the water from a river, either to a field for 
irrigation, or to a mill, is called gora. In this manner a field will be raised 
five and a half, and som^imes seven and a half feet, in ten years. If the 
dike is broken down to the bottom, the .field will be raised the same height in 
seven years ; but then, in this case, gravel is also carried in along with the 
mud. In a field of twenty-five acres, which had lieen six years under the 
process of colmata, in which the dike was broken down to within three feet 
of the bottom, the process w^as seen to be so advanced, that only one year 
was requisite for its completion. The floods, in this instance, had been 
much charged with soil. The water which comes off cultivated land com¬ 
pletes the process sooner than that which comfes off hill and woodlands. ’ 
Almost the whole of the Val di Chiana has been raised by the process of 
colmata. A proprietor, whose field is fio'J adjacent to a stream, may conduct 
the stream through the intervening lands of another proprietor, on paying 
for the damage he occasions. The process of colmata is expensive, bepause 
the ground is unproductive during the seven or eight yearS that the process 
lasts; but this is soon repaid, with mat profit, by the fertility of the newly 
deposited soil. After the coomletioir of the process of colmata, the expense 
of which is always repaid with profit, the ground is cultivated for five years 
on the proprietor's own account; and the produce during these five years 
repays the expense of ihe process of colmata with interest. The first two 
years ]} Is.sown with Indian corn (gran/wred) ^and sometimesh(;ntp, the 
soil'lieing too strongfor wheat. The next tliree it is sown with wheat, with¬ 
out any mamsre. ITie produce of wheat,' in tliis highly fertile state of the 
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soil, is bventy/rom one; whilst, in the usual state of the ground, the return 
of wheat is from twelve to fourteen from one. After this, the field is let 
out in the ordinary way to the farmers, the coniadinL An operation similar 
to the colmata has been practised^iear fjainsborough. 

• ^ Fishes, and mode of Preserving them, —Captain Jones, in his * Travels 
in Norway/ says, at Lake Ilmen near Valdaj|they have a fish so like a her¬ 
ring, that it is called the fresh-water herring^ and also another fish said to 
resemble a smelt. They have a mode of preparing them for a distant mar¬ 
ket, by putting them into ovens of a mediate temperatune, and gradually 
but thoroughly drying them. In the ‘ Magazine of Natnrtil Histoiy’ it is 
asked, why may we not naturalize this fish, and ^dopt the same mode of 
curing other fresh-water fishes ? * * • 

Extraction of Potash from Potatoe Tops, —^The ‘Register of Arts for 
March' details the process, adtvted in France, for extracting potash from 
potatoe tops, the upper part or which contain so considerable aportiom as 
to render the extracting it a very profiteble operation, fhe potatoe ttips are 
to be cut off, at four or five inches from the gfbund, with a very sharp knife, 
the moment that the flower begins to fall, that being the period of their 
greatest vigour. Fresh sprouts spring, which not only answer all the pur¬ 
poses of conducting tl^ roots tq maturity, but tend to the increase of tlieir 
size, as the sprouts require less nourishment than the old tops. From the 
results obtained in France, it is estimated ihiit the quantity of land undey 
annual cultivation with potatoe.s, in the United Kingdom, which exceeus 
500,000 acres, might be made to yield nearly as ftiany Ions of potash; an 
amount nearly fifty times that of*our annual importation fsom America! 

^late of Vegetation in April.—^Tho^ Romans called this month April, from 
appfire, to open, becau.se not only ihe spring*blossoms now expand to tin? re¬ 
turning sun, but the buds unfold to the fresh rains. The leaf-buds of frees 
are protected from the cold prevalent in the preceding months, both by being 
compactly folded and enveloped in a tough skin or membiane, and, in most 
cases, by a thick gliflinous gum—difficult to freeze, and too adhesive to be 
washed off by rains. The only efficient^solvenf of the leaf-b»*d gum is the 
reascending sap, wliich dilutes it and renders it yielding, like the acid ap^ied 
to its envelope by thejpussrmoth {Cerura vinula) when it escapes from its 
pupa. Every bud, it is worthy of remark, is supposed, by high botanical 
authority, to constitute an individuakplant, and a tree is consequently n com¬ 
pound, or rather aggregate of these. The gardener’s art of striking from 
cuttings, and still more the practice of budding, tends strongly to confirm 
this doctrine.—As the sap is now rising rapidly in the stems of trees and 
perennial plants, it is a good season to make experiments upon its motion, 
and to verify or disprove the recent views of M. Dutrochet, who asserts that 

^ the motion of the sup is partly, if not altogether, the consequence of electric 
currents,— Comp, to the Aim, 1829, 

French Agricultural Society, is rapidly reaping tlie benefits 
which naturally follow from the establishment of a popular form of government 
in the formation of associations of individuals, having for their object the iin- 
pre^ement and (^vantage of their country. Amongst institutions of this nature, 
those set on foot for the encouragement of agriculture, are by no means the 
least important or the least,conspicupi«. As an instance or the spirit and 
good taste with which these associations proceed, we may refer to the prizes 
proposed by the Agricultural Society of the HauteGaronne, formed in 1827, 
TheM are four in number,,to be awarded, successively, one each year. 
The first will be bestowed on the landowner of the department who shall Ije 
deemed 10 have beenmoft suecessful in the cultivation of wheat? barley. 
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or oats, and to have attained the greatest perfection in the meang of cidti- 
vation. The prize will consist of a wheatsheof, in silver, of tne value of 350 
francs. No person to be admitted a competitor whose experiments do ^t 
embrace at least 50 hectares (I23i acres)^of arable land. The succeeding 
year the society will present a silver thyfsis, of the value of 350 francs, to 
the landowner the most successful cultivator of the vine. For this prize the ‘ 
growers of other plants, whether kitchen or oleasrinous, or in use for dye, 
or for weaving, are to be adipitted candidates. The quantity of vineyards 
required for the experiments to be at least 20 hectares (491 acres); of ground 
cultivated tvith other plants, 10 hectares C^4| acres). The third year the 
society will awafd three shepherds' crooks the landowners of the depart¬ 
ment wlio shall have dii^tinguished themselves by imjnovements effected in 
wool. *The first to be of Silver-gill, of the value of 200 francs; the second of 
silver, of JOO francs value; the third also in silver, worth 50 francs. The 
first and second prizes to be bestowed on the owners who shall produce the 
first and second best specimens of superfinfi* wool; the third to him who 
shaR offer the greatj^st iifi))rovement in wool, effected by successive crossings 
of ordinary ewes ])y lams of pure rade. The candidates for these prizes are 
to produce their specimens from flocks of at least 100 head. The fourth 
prize will be given to ific landowner of the department who shall be pro¬ 
nounced to have produced on his estate tlie best growth of wood from seeds, 
or have formed the finest plantaticfns of lioiber-lretfs, or trees fit for the 
nourishment of silkworms. Besides these prizes, the society will recompense 
Uie bailiffs or head servants, ^nd shepherds, who "Shall have most distin¬ 
guished themselves in their respective offices.— Bull, Unw^ 

The German Agriculturist^ Thaer, —Offall the persons of science whom 
Germany rec(;ons among her benefactors, as contributing to the ameliorut.on 
of ^er agriculture and rural economy, one holds a higher rank than 
AlbertThaer,laieProfessor of Agriculture in the University of Berlin. This 
celebrated agriculturist w’as born at Celle, in Hanover, in 1752 ; he re¬ 
ceived his education and degrees at the University of Gottingen ; and after¬ 
wards followed the practice of medicine, and was namej} Physician in Ordi¬ 
nary to the King of Great IVitain. This profession, however, was not alto¬ 
gether suitedMo his taste or his tnanners ; and. following the bent of a 
stronger inclination, he devoted his moments of leisure to the study of 
flowers, from wliich he we^s led to the more extensive one of agriculture. 
Having read all that was fo be foiuid in German on the subject of rural eco¬ 
nomy, andlittle satisfied with the doctrines of the writers among his country¬ 
men, he had recourse to the English works on the same subject, and there 
found all that he desired. In 1794 he published an Essay on English Agri¬ 
culture, and, by that work, excited in Germany a zeal for agriculture which 
far exceeded even his own expectations. He gradually renounced the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, and devoted his whole attention to the management of a 
small estate which he possessed near Celle. He {published the Annals of the * 
Agriculture of Lower Saxony, and founded an institution for the instruction 
of young fanners. When the French topic possession of Hoover, in 1803, 
he accepted an invitation to retire info the Prussian dominions, where he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin. He persevered in 
llie work he had commenced at Celle, under the title of Aijuals of Agricul¬ 
ture, which continued to be published in his name until the year 1824, when 
tlie Academy of Agriculture of Berlin undertook the superintendence of it. 

1 hat Thaer might have the opportunit/ of uniting .practice with theory, and 
to encourage him to form an institution such as that which he had esta¬ 
blished at Celle, the Kipg of Prussia presented hiiri with a farpi, forming 
part of the bailiwick of Wollup on the Oder; but as the soil of that district 
yva^.fertilev luid therefore not calculated for an ^establishment wKipb waa 
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at once to servo for experiments and for a jyiodel, sold it, and vriih tlio 
purchase-money bought an estate at Miigelin. Here he devoted himself 1o 
the formation of his Agricultural Institution, which was opened in 1806, 
notwithstanding the difficult circumstances in whicli the country was then 
placed. In 1810, on the formation* of the University of BerhPi he was 
aiamed Professor of Agriculture in that institution, and reporter on subjects 
connected with agriculture to the Minister pf the Interior. In file same 
year he published his Principles of Agriculture, a work of whiuji the merit 
has been universally acknowledged, and whidh has been translated into 
most of the European languages. •In 1815 he was named peneiftl Super¬ 
intendent of the Flocks of the Ki»g, and in 1817 he was invested with tlie 
Order of llie Ked Eagle of the third elass. In 1821 a jubilee wuk cele¬ 
brated in his honour, to commcyiorate his taking/he degree of D^a'lor, 
which he had then held for half a century. On this occasion, the Kings of 
Great Britain, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg sent him orders of knight¬ 
hood, and letters full of expressilns of favour; His numerous friends and 
])upils were zealous m tlieir confralulations, and Ike agriculturists of Tim 
kingdom sent him a deputation to express^ he sense of that ^dy for the sci v ices 
he had rendered them. After this epoch he livAl principally in the bosom 
of lus family. The Prussian General Slate Gazette, from which this notice 
is abstracted, represents him as a man of exulted principles, and as the zealous 
advocate of the cause otaliberty, vvere it fAicdoni of commerce, of proi)t*rty, 
or of speech. He was of unimpeachable integrity. As a writer, concise¬ 
ness and clearness distinguished his style; aft a professor, his clieerful, 
manners, and his les.sons, at once instructive and amusing, made him beloved 
by all. lie died on tlie 26tli of Oc^olier last, at Mfigclin, in his 77fli yeai*. 

§ 5.—Horticulture! 

a/?!'/A/c/owv.—The iforticultural .Society of Edinburgh have 
lately awarded a prize to Colonel Patterson’s gardener at (hnmomiiiie, for 
some fine fnut of this description produced by means of steam. 'The pit in 
which they were raistjfl is contrived in a very ingenious manner to obviatB 
the inconvenience of too rapid change? of temperature, which arc sometiuu's 
fell when steam is applied in hol-housts. In this case, Ihe^chamber^n 
which the vapour is collected for supplying the bottom heat, instead of 
being einuty, ajid on (hai account quickly heated aq(l quickly cooled, is tilled 
with'small lound stones, which absorb the heat as it is produced, giving it 
out gi'adually and retaining it long; iftoducing, by application of the steam 
for an hour and a half in the evening, an equable lieat through the whole 
of the night and next day. The steam is distributed tiirough this chamber 
by means of a cast-metal lube, perforated at certain distances; and it may 
also be admitted at pleasure amongst the plants above, by means of tubes 
with movable caps communicating witli the same receptacle. The idea is, 
•ve believe, due to Mr. Johy Hay, of Edinburgh ; but Colonel Pulferson is 
tlie first amateur who has carried it into practice. The beauty of the trait, 
and the neatness of the whole appi^ijatus (so different from the usual ap¬ 
pearance of melon frames), seem to point it out as one of the most eligible 
modes yet discovered for securing to this country the productions of the 
tropics.— Fife 

Food qf Lc^tmngs. —The notion that^i^winffs are of use in gardens to 
destroy slugs, seems ciToneoife. Obsttvafions sliew on tlie contrary, that (ho 
food tney most relish is the common earth worm, and that they refuse bolli 
the.black and the white slug. 

Pr(Jta£ 0 tion of Potatoej by Plantation of ih 0 Gmn.—Several Cj^ennsm 
p^riodicms give an account of ^xpeninenta i|ia4e by a German curate 
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named Grebel, of Rinj^leben, near Erfurth, on the growth of potatoes by 
planting the germ. These experiments were made in 1826, notwithstanding 
the dryness of the season, and succeeded beyond expectation. Each plant 
produced from three to four pounds of potatoes; and some of the roots 
weighed nearly a pound each. According to Herr Grebel, the potatoe, 
called, by Putsche, the Hemkartoffel, is the best suited for propagating in this: 
manner. A single germ sometimes produced between six and seven 
pounds of potatoes. 

§ 6.—Domestic I^conomy. 

Method of clearing ^^eathers of their Animal Oil, —A lady (Mrs. Rich- 
ardsofi) has received a premium of twenty guineas from the Society of 
Arts, for the following recipe for cleaning feathers ;—* Take for every gallon 
of clean water one pound of quick lime, nu t lliem well together, and, when 
th^undissolved lime is precipitated in fine jowder, pour off the clear lime- 
water for use. Pvt the feathers to be cleaned in another tub, and add to 
them a quantity of fhe clear ^ime-water, sufficient to cover the feathers about 
three inches, when well immersed and stiired about therein. The feathers 
when thoroughly moistened will sink down, and should remain in the lime- 
water three or four days ; after w^iich the foul limior should be separated 
from them by laying them in a sieve. The feathers should be afterwards 
well washed in clean water, and dried upon nets, the meshes of which may 
'be about the fineness of caboage-nels. The feathers must !)e from time to 
time shaVen on the ne^s, and as they dry will fall tlircnigh the meshes, and 
are to be collected for use. Tlie admissk n of air will be serviceable in the 
drying; thet whole process will be completed in about three weeks: ^fter 
being prepared as above mentioned, they.will only require beating, to get rid 
of the dust, previous to use.’— Beg. of Arts, 

Distinction between Potatoe Flour and Arrow-root Flour. —^The Editor of 
the ‘ Register of Arts,’ in a hole to an article extracted from the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,' in praise of the use of potatoe erfiour, says, ‘ Potatoe 
flour may be known from urrow root-flour, by rubbing a little of it between 
tht finger afld thumb, when it willSie observed that the potatoe flour is softer 
to the ttfuoh, and more shining to the sight, than that from the arrow root. 
The mucilage or jelly forned with boiling water, is in'both cases alike, though 
some good women make serious charges against one or the other, -namefy, 
that they “ turn to water."' This effect we can tell them does not lake place 
unless sugar is put to the solution ; for although water has a great affection 
for starch, it likes sugar better, and if left alone will gradually steal away to 
the latter/— Ed. Beg. 

Use of Among the most useful and nutritious substitutes for 
wheat, and which has the advantage of correcting the unwholesome proper, 
ties of bad flour, is rice. During the scarcity of wheat in July, 1795, one of 
the measures adopted at the Foundliqg^ospital, with a view of lessening the 
consumption of flour, was the substitution of rice puddings for those of flour; 
which, by the table of diet, were used for the children’s dinner twice a-week, 
Xhe flour puddings, for each day, had taken about 161 lb, weight of-Aour ; 
the rice puddings, substituted in their place, required only 21 lb. of rice, to 
make the same quantity of puddingy the result of the experiment being that, 
in a baked pudding made with milk, tne pound of rice will go very nearly as 
far as eight pounds of flour. 

Rice contains a great deal of nutriment in a small compass,^ and does not 

S ass so quickly off the stomach, as some other substitutes for whe^t-flour 
0 . It is a good ingredient in bread. Boil a quarter of a pound of rice till 
it is quite soft ; then put it on the back part of a sieve to drain it ; and 
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vHeh iLis coU mix it with three-quarters of a pound of flour, a tea-cupful 
of yeast, a tea-cupful of milk, and a small table-spoonfid of salt. Let it 
stand for three hours ; then knead it up; and roll it in about a handful of 
flour, so as to make the outside df’y.enough to put into the oven. About an 
hour and a quarter will bake it; and it will produce one pound fo;irtcen 
ounces of very good white bread. It sliouldnot be eaten till it is two days 
Old.’— Cump. to B. Almanac. *1 

7. Mkchan^al and Useful Arts. 

Vesfieh impelled a^aiuftt Stre(pn by foroS of th*i Stmm Uself —A French 
engineer and mechanic, M. Tourasse, in a work r^enlly published on the 
application of steam-boats to river navigation, givJBs a topographical state¬ 
ment of the principal rivers of Europe in which steam navigation may bo 
employed with success. The work concludes with an explanation of the 
theory of water-impelled hozXs,J^teaux aqua-^noteurs, a name given to a sys¬ 
tem of navigation which derivfs from the currenWitself an impulse caimble 
of driving the vessel against the streansi. This inipulsoif communicalefl to a 
capstan, winds up a rope fastened by its eftremity to the shore, and thus 
drags the vessel forward, as if by towage.— Revue Encyclopid^iue. 

National Rpjmaitoy'y. —This collection of ingenious w'ork.s in mechanics 
and manufactures luuf been ojien for .4t)me weeks past Altliougli it does 
not appear to obtain support from artisans and maiuihicturers, it 

contains many inventions and contrivances vfell worth ^the lionble of im- 
spection. The prtwess of working off lithographic prints scenes tlie most 
attractive part of the cxliibilioi^ to the generality of visitors. The new 
invented alarum watch is ingenious and perfect for its purjidse^ The alarum 
is fh a separate instrument from tlie watch,Jaraf therefore the latter, when in 
the fob, is fiee from the incumbrAicc. • 

PipefteadH of the Americam. —On the waters of the Little Lioux of llie. 
Missouri, and on a branch of the St. Peter's of the Upper Mississippi, is 
found a beautiful species of indurated clay, constituting a stone oftlie most sin¬ 
gular appearance, corninonly called pipe stone^ from the circumstance that • 
the savages in all these regions, quite totthe Western Sea, mafce their pyjes, 
and sometimes other ornaments, of it. It is said to be cut from the quarry 
almost with the case qf wood. It hardens in the air, and receives an exqui- 
fsite polish of irnpidpable smoothness. It is nearly of the colour of blootl, 
and is‘a beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases, and requirements of 
that sort. If it be as abundant and as easily procured as has been said, it 
will one day become an article of extensive use through the country. For, 
although marble abounds, this is a more beautiful material than any ninibhi 
that we have seen. It has been generally asserted, that au imaginary lino 
of truce extends round the places where this stone is found, within vvliicli 
^Ihe most hostile tribe.s pu^'sue their business of cutting out .stones for pipes 
in peace.— Flint's Geography^ <^c, of the Western States. 

Watchman's Check-clock. —Mr, Kflight, of Ann-strect, Birmingham, has 
invented a simple contrivance as a clieck on a watchman or other person, 
of whose presence at a particular spot and on a given time proof is required. 
This'machine i* a clock, of which the dial-plate revolves while the index 
remains fixed. The stationary index is placed over the dial-circle, and the 
hours, as Ihey successively tfome unijei* it, denote present time. Tlii-s index 
forms part of a bended lever, the fulcrum of which is in the interior or back 
of the clock, and the other extremity of it is attached to a bell wire, with 
suitable cranks to carry the. line of communication* to the required place, 
wher# a handle is connected to it, for the individual who is upon duty or 
gaurd to*pull at stated times I this operation raises the power cud of ‘ the 
Journal OP Facts. * L , . 
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lever, and depresses the index, wliich makes a mark upon a t^mporqry scale 
of hours fixed to the dial-plate, and indicates the precise lime at wliich each 
mark was made- To enable the lever to make a stroke, there is a spring- 
joint where the lever is bent to a right angle, which allows the extremity of 
the index to move in a right line oveiMhe plate. The clock-face has two 
concentric circles of hours, the outer permanent and of a full size, the inner ' 
temporary, and of small dimensions. The latter is an engraved print, the 
divisions upon which correspond radially with those on the outer circle, and 
it is intended (hat a fresh card should be p^it on the dial-plate every day ; it 
is contrived* so as*to enable lhem*to be put on with accuracy and expedition ; 
the card taken oft* forming a register of the duty performed,— Reg, of Arts, 

To destroy Bags in \!anadtan Pine Timber, —The Technological Ile- 
positor^ recommends those who have occaffion to employ the Canadian pine 
timber in flooring, to season it by steaming, as the most effectual measure 
that can possibly be taken to destroy, not (J\ly tlie bugs in the timber, but 
their-^eggs also, as the l^eat of steam or biFning-water is inevitably fatal to 
animal life. The EcKJ^or of the Repository learnt tliis secret from Mr. IJcvan, 
the engineer, who, on being tohi of the great annoyance caused by the new 
species of bug imported with this timber, stated that he had built a house, 
the floors of which consisted of Canadian pme, hut had never heard of any 
complaint of a similar nature being <nade in consequepce thereof. However, 
upon recollection, he said, that, in order to season tlie planks, he had steamed 
them. y 

Hydraulic Cement. —^.Pasch, in the Annals of th'j Iron Board (Jem 
Kontoret’s Annaler) of Sweden, gives the result of various experiments made 
by him during tile progress of the canal at Grethu in Sweden, and previously 
on the best ingredients for hydraulic cements. He tried various specie? of 
lime<-founcl in Sweden ; these he successivd.y mixed with aluminous slate, or 
schistus, burnt clay, manganese, trapp, gnmstein, pulverised granite, and 
ochre. He gives the preference to the iilumitious scliislus (alanskijfer). He 
found it difficult, he says, to mix it wdlli any species of lime, without ira- 
, proving the quality of the lime. In order to do tliis, he Ifariit it, and reduced 
it to powder. ^ And thus he*produc^d cements possessed of lJ\e necessary 
quashes of quickly drying, ami a great tenacity. The author allows that, 
on accouiil of carriage, this substance is rather costly; hut lie nevertheless 
thinks, that the great adAiiitages which it produces, will well compensate 
for the expense of it The opinion of tjic experimenter is unfavoural)le to 
the use of manganese, so greatly recommended, and he could not find that 
much good was obtained from the use of trapp, gnmstein, the powder of 
burnt granite, and ochre; nevertheless, he thinks that the last-mentioned 
substance did a little contribute to the improvement of the cement,— Tech, 
Rep. 

Fire-proof Dress, —^The Austrian government ofi. Milan have rewarded the • 
Chevalier Giovanni Aldini with a gold medal, for an invention by which 
the qualities of metallic gauses, of beingi impermeable to flame, are applied 
witli advantage in the forming a dress for firemen, 'fhis dress is made in the 
fashion of the armour of the knights of the chivalrous ages, and consists of 
a tissue of asbestos covered with a metallic gauze. It is ^(^presented to be 
at once incombustible, a non-conductor of heat, so liglit as to be no irapedi- 
^ ment^ to tlie most prompt agility, ai»/J no liinde^ance to efforts of strengtli. 
Specimen dresses of the kind, with flirectious for making them, will be 
forwarded on reasonable terms to foreign states, on application to ttie in¬ 
ventor at Milan, free of postage.— Revue Encydopedique. , 

To make firold or Silver Ink ,— ^Take leaves of ^gold or silver, and laluce 
them to a flue powder by grinding them witli white or refined sugar in a dry 
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state ugon a ^tone with a muller, which very soon tears or reduces iliem fo 
powder; after this put the paste so formed into a large glass vessel, and 
mix it with water. The gold or silver, by its weight, falls to the bottom of 
the vessel, and the sugar dissolve* in the water ; then decant it, and wash it 
with more water, until the sugar is Entirely removed. Then dry the pov\'iIer 
'which remains a! the bottom, and is exceedingly brilliant, When it is to In; 
iwed for writing or painting with, giind it a solution of ginn-arnhic, 

and the ink is made. When dry, polish with a dog's tooth .—Techtmhgiail 
Repository. 


{ 8*—Fine Arts. 

Erhihition of Groups of ^cu^ture .—The room in the King's ^Tows, 
Cliaring-cross, in ■which Mr. Lane's great painting of the Visnm of dosepli 
was shown last year, is tliis sealm dovoti^d to»the exhibition of three tO'Oiips 
of sciilptine, executed by Mr. Cj,revvfor tlie Earl of Egremonf, and, i)y^lie 
permission of that generous patron of .artists, remove^J^rom Pet worth, in 
order that they may be displayed in London. •Tiicse groups re])resent, Isl. 
Venus and Vulcan ; ‘.Jnd, the nymph Arothusa fleeing from the pursuit of 
Alpheus; and 3nl. Adonis seized by tlui wild boar. Tlie lavg('st of the 
three performances is Ijie Venus and VwJcan. The goddess of love is re¬ 
presented returning to her angry s*pouse, in full confiiience of charming away 
his ill humour, noUvilh^tandiug the ungracious#ret;epIiun she iikhMs with oii^ 
her first approach—she is attended l)y Cupid, wlio, on the other side ot the 
stern deity, arclily \^^atches to catch his eye, and (hv7*i*t liis ire, af he turns 
away from his faithless mate. ThScountctianee of the goddess is expri'.ssi vc 
of thing rather than contrition. Tlu; ArelliU'*a is a single liturc draped, 
with a dog by lici” side. The Ai^ruy is also a single linniuu figure, in^au 
erect attitude, represented at the moment when he is assaili'd by the fiinous 
animal. A liar placed across the exhibition room keep-; the spectator at a 
rospeclable distance from the sculpture, and jirevents undue, examiiiatioii of 
the execution of thesc^works. For tlie same reason they can only be vieweU 
in one or two, perhaps the most favouralile, points of view. At the private 
view a blind moreover, drawn beneath tho^vlmlow wliich is in 11^^ roof of ^\\^* 
building, intercepted the full light of day, and placed further difiieulties*in 
the way of forming a judgment, of the merit of l^ie performances. This, 
however, has been since removed. Opinions differ as to the claims to admi¬ 
ration of these works ; some critics mxd them to the skies, hut the sounder 
judgment seems to be, that they do not posses y any extraordinary excoL 
lencc. 

Loss of a Picture, hy Raphael .—It is said to have been recently discovt'red 
that the celebrated painting by Raphael, known as t^hiist and a Discipk*, luit 
considered by some persons to be the painter himself and his fencmg-inaster, 
has been furtively removed Trom the Gallery of tlie Louvre, and a copy sub¬ 
stituted. The picture has been valujjd^at .i'2u,000. 

Sculpture in France .—A notice in the French Journals invites the sculp¬ 
tors of the kingdom to a competition for the honour of executing the works 
destined to ornalRent the splendid new church of the Magdalene, which is 
at length ne|ir its completion. This church is in the form of a Roman Greek 
temple, in the style of the Vitruvian dyiS, and, in tlie time of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was destined to’be the Temple of thn Legion of Honour. The 
paper from which we derive our information does not specify wludher tlie 
sculptures ai^ intended to ornament the metopes, or,*as is most probable, 
the peArpgnts only. The subjects represented are to be events in, the;life of 
the saintly penitent. 


‘ L2 
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Berlin Medals. —^The coinage of medals in commemoration of important 
occurrences seems to be more in fashion in Berlin than in any other city of 
Europe. The mint of Von Loos is represented to be continually occupied 
in sending forth valuable medals, either private commission, or in cele¬ 
bration of public events. A medal, sudcessfully executed, in honour of the 
meeting of Jiaturalists in Berlin in the month of September last, has been ' 
lately published, and since \h^.rwsLS struck, the fall of Varna has furnished 
the subject of a similar produplion. This medal was brought out with p'eat 
dispatch, ^Tho intelligence of the capture-of the fortress reached Berlin on 
the 2lind of October, and the medal made its appearance on the 1st of 
November. Off the obverse is a fine well-executed head of the Emperor 
Nicolas—from Uie sanV die, however, it should seem, as had been used for 
ii foruAir medal struck on occasion of the declaration of war against the 
Turks. The reverse contains, encircled by a wreath of laurel, the in¬ 
scription—‘Varna a llussorum fortissimo j^exercilu capta d. XI Octobr. 
MDCCCXXVlIi;— 

Death of the Co^'^oser Fan EscH\ —The celebrated musical composer, 
Louis Von Esch, died the beginning of last month, at the Palace Vis¬ 
conti, in Milan, after an illness of three days. This distinguished and 
elegant composer was of an ancient and noble German family, and came 
over to this country with many otMbr persons of consideration at the com¬ 
mencement of the French revolution. Here he laudably availed himself of 
9 peculiar native talent as a Composer and teacher of music, in which pro¬ 
fession he so eminently excelled. At the general pc^ce of 1814 he left 
England t6 prosecute his claims for the rej^overy of the family property. His 
works, whicij afe original, have long been considered as the standard of fine 
expression, united with goofi taste, 

§ 9.—^Antiquities. 

« , 

. Historical Correspondence between Egyptian Bas-reliefs and the Bible .— 
According to M. Champollion the younger, the identify between the Egyp¬ 
tian Schesclionk, the Scsoftchis Mauetho, and the Sesac or Schisliak of 
th^ Bible, is fully established by some bas-reliefs still ornamenting the walls 
of the palace of Karnac in Thebes of Egypt. The fourteenth chapter of the 
first book of Kings relates the arrival of Schishak'at Jerusalem and his 
success ; and one of the subjects reprcjientcd by the bas-reliefs of the palace 
of Karnac, is Sesonchis dragging to the feet of the Thelian Trinity, Ammon, 
Month, and Khoiis, the chiefs of thirty conquered nations, among whicli is 
found written, in letters at full length, Joudahamalek, the kingdom of the Jews 
or of Judah. 

Egypliati Bas-reliefs. —The chef-d’oeuvre of the historical bas-reliefs of 
Thebes, says M. Lenormant in his seventh letter'from Egypt, is the return ot 
Mandone after his cont^uests, sculptured on the outward inclosurc of the 
palace of Karnac. The king in his Cat, drawn by two magnificent horses, 
is followed by the principal officers of his army; he is preceded by the princes 
of the vanquished nations in chains. He advances towards Egypt, designated 
by a transverse representation of the Nile. On the otherrAide of the river 
the priests and military chiefs are advancing in two lines, the first inclining 
before the king, holding up to hinito^g bunches of lotus, the others tlirow- 
ing up their arms in token of rejoicing. The bas«-reUef is upwards of twenty 
feet mgh. The result of the observations hitherto made by M. Lenormant, 
leads lum to the conclusion that art in Egypt reached its liigkest degree of 
splendpur ,under the pacific princes, liberators of the territory, and^ that it 
became corrupted under the conquerors. ** - 
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Ancimt E^ypHan Ciphering. —The professor Reyffarth, who has hoen 
lately eng^as^ed in examining: the precious collcclion of pajiyri and other 
lian Antiquities in the Royal Musepm of Turin, among oilier important dis¬ 
coveries asserts that he has found a greatnuuihcr of papyri uitli holhttret'k 
and Egyptian writing, in which the figures in liotli texts corresiionded with 
each otiicr. He had also seen papyri with C:a](|ilations in wliieh the figures 
are all written in red, and partly ranged accorSmg to their order. The most 
important document of this kind found liy Ihe'iirofessor is a largo aoeoiinl 
in which tlie total sums are marked between each column figuR's. This 
has placed liim in possession of jhe EgyplTan system of «ipherinu*, fioui 
one to a million, in the demotic as well as in the hupdic and liieu)g!>pliic 
chiiraeters. Among other things are discovered, irfvit tlie Egyptian^ em¬ 
ployed the Decimal system, and that they used one soil, of tiguies tor coni- 
inon calculations or accounts, anollior for denoting tiie mouths, ami a thiid 
for munbeiing days. Anollier (A'cumstance, still more curious, is, 11i.it tlie 
Arabic figures are found amoug|tho.se of the Kgviitians, wliieh n'luliat it 
probable lluil the Arabians did not invei^, but merely ho^wed their ciphcis. 
The Egyptians wrote as we do, 1, 2, d, &c. E^cn tludr fractions resmuhlo 
ours ; their fractional figures being written above and lielow a small lion- 
zonlal line.-—/f Biviow, 


liaifiing <if iho F^nH /V *•SJuch has boon tlie increa.sml ln'Iidd of the 
surface of tlie valky of tlie Nile, tbala dejitli *)f unwards of ciglit t'et*l of 
vegelaide soil covers the Miinmils of statues still in their original i>osi1ion.— 
LmormanL • 


A recent number of llie ‘Atheiiieum.’in tiotieiiig tlie 
leclufes on sculjjUue at tlie Uuyid Academy, alludes to f-onic interesting 
bronzes discovered, iu the year ISiiO, on the shores of the Sims in Italy, and 
now in the possession of the Chevalier Eronsted. These hronzi‘s an* eousi- 
dered by the possessor to be the parts of the armour of Pyrrhus, lost in the 
first battle in which he encountered the Romans. Pyrrhus is leeoulisl by 
Plutarch to have lost flis armour on that occasioin and the jiieces found arc 
of a Splendour both in material and workntanship, which could fiol bo sim' 
posed to have belonged to any inferior personage. They arc of bronze girt, 
and represent Ajax and Jeiicer combating with Amajons. These subjects are 
considered as corroborating the opinion that the armour belonged to l^yr- 
rhus, since those heroes were of the family of tiio yEacides, to which he be¬ 
longed. It is suggested that other and more important members of tlu; 
armour may have represented the victory over Penthesilea by Aciulle.s, ano¬ 
ther of the TEacides, and from whom Pyrrhus claimed a direct descent. 


Celtic Antiquitivft in France .—A monument not hitlierfo Imown is 
described by M. A. Maugin, a member of the Committee of Anliquiti(‘s of the 
department of the Vosges. At a league north-west of the town of Darney, iu 
a secluded spot shaded by forests, ther^rises a mountain, the crest of which 
is crowned with a vast rampart, whicn neither storms nor tlie enrroachmenls 
of ages of vegetation have been able to destroy. This inclosure, known 
in tlie^'ountry by the name of Chatelet Gaulois, is in form of a tolerably 
regular ellipse, ofTcord of 240 feet, with a width of 2/0 feet. Within me 
elevated twnuli, some oblong, forming collective sepultures of private soldiers, 
the others, in the shape of cofles, elected to chiefs; these tombs, however, 
being on a dry soil, and subjected during a succession of ages to the action 
of the sun, wind, and rain, have been almost entirely destroyed. Tw o mrs.ses 
of stone are standing on thtf highest part of the platform, and .'ip)>ear to 
have sem4 for suppoits to %n upper block now thrown down, and to*ha\;e 
formed part of one of those monuments in rough stone commonly called 
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Dolmen, and which are so frequent in countries formerly inhabited, by Celtic 
races.— Unii\ 

• Site of the Landing in France of Ifmry IL of England .—At a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Rouen, M. Gerville announced that 
he had discovered the real site of the landing of Henry IJ„ king of Franca* 
in 1177. This plgce, mentioned in the 13th volume of the French historians 
by the name of Kapplevic, silill bears that of Cap Levic, and is at Ferraan- 
ville, the point of the coasthearest to Portsmouth, whence Henry embarked 
for Norinandy. M. de Gervi^e discovered a great number of Roman tiles 
on the same ^ot, a circumstance by which he was led to conclude that there 
formerly existed ther^a Roman ufm*, whence may liave proceeded the name 
of Cappelevic {caput mci), , 

5 10.—General Litekattire and Education. 

Hebrew Metre ,—A Gcnnrfn author, J.f^. Saalschuelz, in a work on the 
sifbject of Hebre^po^ry, discusses the point, never yet satisfactorily set¬ 
tled, although m^y altcmpls hav6 been made to deteimine it, of the struc¬ 
ture of Hebrew poetiy. Alter examining the four principal opinions relative 
to the question, whether the Hebrews followed a metrical method in their 
verse, a question often agitated since the age of the fathers of the chinch, 
lie p;isses to a critical exaniinatidh of IhCfWorks wWch may serve to confirm 
orimpeach the existence of a system of metre in the Hebrew poetry, and lie 
p concludes that the Jews nlade use of three sorts of feet in the construction 
of their verses, the tro(*.hee, the spondee, and the dactyle. 

Spartan Lelters in the Maccabees,-^On occasion of the last annual ex¬ 
aminations at the gymnasium of Darmstadt, a German author, H. Pf Imer, 
I^^it foith a dissertation in Latin, in (licence of the authenticity of the let¬ 
ters contained in the first book of tlie Maccabees, which passed between 
Arens or Darius, king of Spaita, and Onias and Jonathan, the chiefs of 
tlie Jewish nation. M. Palmer maintains that the objections raised against 
the authenticity of these letters are not of suffieieqj weight to justify the 
rejection of the letters as jnleipolations. In answ’er to the objection that the 
Sfht letter the Spaitans is viriiten in the Alexandrian, and not in the 
Doric <lialect, M. Palmer replies that the books of Maccabees w'ere written 
originally in Hebrew, aijd that the translation into /'^reek having been made 
in the Alexandrian dialect, the letter from Sparta would necessarily appear 
in that idiom, as well as the rest of thfe book. The author of the dissertation 
conjectures that this letter was written by Arens, king of Lacedaemon, to 
Onias, at the period when Demetrius Poliorcetes, conqueror of Athens, 
threatened the Peloponnesus, and when it was the interest of the inhabit¬ 
ants of that peninsula to raise against him as many enemies as possible in 
Asia. 

Universal Language, —M. Burger, of Heidelberg, well known by his nfli- 
Ihematical works, lias announced a system of universal language, by which a 
correspondence may be kept up, oft ^iasy and certain principles, by indivi¬ 
duals of all nations, although totally unacquainted with each other’s native 
language. The acqiusition of the system will scarcely require twojdays.— 
Foreign Review, 

Russian Literary Works in pif^pa/rcUion, —Messrs. BludofF and Stroeff 
have undertaken the editing of tne tfnfinishef historical works of Karamsin, 
of which the twelftli volume will appear in a short time, with an analytical 
review of the entire work. The commission chargfed with the getting up of the 
' *Akten des Reiches,'* * Annals of the Empire,'*are about to con&nenc^ editing 
the fourth volume of this important work. Brom the Historit^ and Ar- 
cheeologioal Society, among other intereisting productions shortly expected to 
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appear; is a Russian translation, enriched with notes of the Travels of Her- 
berslen, written in Latin. M. S, Glinka, the author of a history of Russia, 
tiiuch esteemed in that country,*is emjdoyed in a history of the life and 
reign of the late Emperor Alexamler, The first volume has already ap- 
• peared in Moscow, the second will be speedily published, A tragedy, under 
the title Boris Godunoff, is announced from pen of,a poet celebrated in 
his own country, Alexander Puschkin. lliecntire works of the promising 
poet Venerikinotf, prematurely deceased, are about to appear in Moscow as 
one collection. Besides his ori|Jnal productions, Venerikinotf fii known as 
the translator of several of the vtorks of Gothe. Two tran^atiorts of Tasso‘8 
* Jerusalem Delivered* have appeared at the same^me. The author of the 
one is M. Raitsch, of the othcf M, Merzliakotf,*^ A. M. Vruntzensko has 
translated ‘ Hamlet’ into his native tongue. Translations are also in a state 
of progi-ess of the historical wwks of Thucydides, of the History of Poland 
by Ijeloval, and of the Histow of Sclavohian Literature by Schatfank, 
Say’s ‘Economie Politique,' ani Degerando's ‘Vif*tteur^u Pauvi*e,‘av^falso 
translating in Moscow,— Blatter fur Literarische Unt^imQltung, 

Belaiions between France and Turkey, —There has ever existed a great 
uncerlainty as to the precise epoch, and the nature of the relations wmich 
were eslablisjied tn the reign of Frauds the First between Turkey and 
France. No writers on the subjtjct have ever yet been able to cite autiientic 
original documents. M. Hammer, in a men^^ir entitled 'M^’nioire sur les 
premi^^res relations diplomatiques entre la France et la Porte,' mairitaitft 
that the first overtures w'erc made after the battle of Pavia, in Lft25, by the 
qiieen mollier, who governed Frdhce during the captivity of,her son. M. de 
Hfmmer shows in tlie sequel, that this connection was never interrupted, 
anu that in 1540 tliere had been at least six embassies sent by France tathe 
sultan. On this subject he cites me testimony of both Ottoman and Criris- 
tian historians. He has more especially had recourse to the memoirs written 
at the time by a Venetian nobleman, which are now at Vienna,^ and which 
form fifty-eight folio^voluraes.— Bull, Univ, 

Cherokee Neiv^paper, —‘ The Literary Gazette’ of the 28th^of Fetaiary 
gives an account of an interesting document, a newspaper oT one of^ho 
native nations of Norih America. ‘The Cherokee Phoenix/published at 
New Echota, printed ft English and Cherokee, No. 34, (October 22, IH2H) 
contains a report of the general council of the Cherokee nation, which 
appears to be the Cherokee congress. This report commences with the 
message of the principal chiefs, which appears to be equivalent to the senate 
of the United States. The general council or congress consists of twenty- 
four members, three for each of the eight districts composing the Cherokee 
nation. These districts are Chickamanga, Chattooga, Coosewatee, High 
Tower, Hickory, Log, Tahquohee, Aquohee, and A-mo-liee. It met, ac¬ 
cording to a newly organised constitution, on the 15lh of October, when 
Going Snake was appointed speaker. Among other names of members, 
English and Scotch patronymics, ft# the /oliowing; Sleeping Rabbit, Tbu 
N ung-gee, Bark, Laughing Mush, White Path, Da-ye-ske, Ne-gah-we, 
Wallung Stick, Turtle, Chuleo, Slim FeUow, Matoy, Cricket, Nah-hoo- 
lah, Si-too-wa-gW; De-geh-le-loo-gee, Robert Musk Hat, and Deer-in-the- 
waler! 

Besides the report abov»mention^,*(he paper contains a letter from a 
Captain Rodgers, an address of Washinrfon to the Cherokees in June 
1724, extracts (foreign* news) from English newspapers of August, 
and exlracte from United -States Journals relative to Turkey, Greece^ 
literarf matters, quolalio^B from books, reviews, &c.: altpgelher, a 
very Judiciously selected miscellaw. Two advertisements close the thW 
page, and the* fourth opens with Poets'Corner, the rest bqing filled wfh 
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selecftons. The paper is about rineteen inches longf, and - twelve 
wide, m five columns, and correctly printed in a good type. About a 
column and a half is in the Cherokee character* 

Riston/ of Bussia in French ,—The Cdunt de Segur, author of the celc" 
brated work on the Russian campaign, has just completed and published a 
Hisfoiy of Russia and of Pjler the Great. This work has been in hand 
fifteen years, it is principally occupied with the reign of Peter the Great; the 
history of tjje empire previous to that period is traced in a rapid and sum¬ 
mary prologue. / ■ • 

—Among the works recently'published at Paris, is the 
History of the life of Psilip Augustus, by Capefigue, after the manner of 
the wore of M. de Barante on the dukes bf Burgundy. The author has 
taken the chronicles for his text, at the same time elucidating their recitals 
by examinations of original manuscripfs agd documents, popular poetry, 
legends, and fables. The work consists ehfifly of simple narration without 
any intermixture oS^^^reflection, The moral and political deductions, the 
wsult of the researches'of the author, are reserved for separate chapters. 
The work is described as-likely to prove popular. 

Tragedy ,—A new tragedy by M. d'Epagny, en- 
^ * Tj been recent ly^brough^ out at the theatre of the Odeon, 

at Paris. -The deposition of Richard II. forms the subject of the plot, but, 
^ u Ibe folibwing account, abstracted from Le Globe, \\vq 

author not incoinmo^led himself by adherence to historical facts. Lan- 

succeeded in exciting a general disaffection towards 
Kicnar^ and^ under the pretext of espousing the cause of the queen, from 
whom Richard had been estranged by his ai1s, invades the kingdom with an 
armi?n force. Richard, alarmed at the chmours of the phpulace, had shut 
himself up in the Tower, but his queen gains admission to him, and an 
explanation and reconciliation takes place, by which all pretence for revolt 
is removed. Lancastre, however, in an interview with Richard, represents to 
the pusillanimous monarch that, although he may havt power sufficient to 
put down the rebellion, yet that he (Lancastre) was in a situation to oppose 
him and was determined not to suUmit without a struggle; that a civil war 
and consequent slaughter of the subjects of Richard must ensue. The king 
IS moved at this representation, and at the instigation of his ambitious 
cousin promises to abdicate. The queen, however, has more spirit than 
herconsori, she appeals to the nobles of the kingdom, who rise in her 
favour. Lancastre is frightened in his turn ; shows himself as spiritless as 
Richard ; despairs of his cause, and writes a letter to the king, declaring 
his resolution to poignard himself. This delermination, however, he doe.s 
not exe^te, but, in the mean time, a treacherous valet about the per- 
son or Kichai'd, but m the interest of Lancaster, stabs the king. In this 
4 Ufinds a new cause for real or a^cted despair; he desired^ 
the throne, but not the life of his antagonist. The nobles, however, are 
assembled to receive the abdicalion«of^ Richard. Henry is puzzled how 

murder. The grand marshal is about to speak, 
wn^ the king, supposed to be dead, makes his appearance, pale and 
Simciii Cotters to the foot of the throne. Lancastre, with reason, tSeems 
»I * Richard, in his tender love for his people, collects 

avails himself of last moments of life left lo him, not 

successor A mad scene ik intro- 
oucra in tne last act, m which the queen makes her appearance in a state of 

stained withjhe blood of hfit husband. 

T T Globe oL^ects, that the authois in re- 

II m ihe Tower of London, has shown that Bs had in 
view Louis JJ-VI, in the Tower of the 'Temple, and this by allusiond not 
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possibk to be«inistaken, and by putting in the mouth of the former the veiy 
expressions made use of by the latter. 

• History of the Gmls .—A recent number of Le Globe contains a review of 
the History of the Gauls by M, Araed6e Thierry. Tlie object of this work 
. is to trace the history of the Gaulish nation from its origin through its suc¬ 
cessive changes, !Vi. Thierry assigns the G^ls a triple origin according to 
three different languages. The first in use A the foot of the FVench Alps, 
and on the other side of that chain of mountains in the P.eninsula of iheria: 
the basque now spoken is a remtant of it. The second, tljat o^ the Gaelic 
Gauls. It was the language of the east-sofith-east and cenire o#the Gauls: 
it was also the language of the northern part of Britain, and of all Irelainl: 
in modern times it is the national idiom of the nortnof Scotland and Ireland^ 
The third was the language of Itlie western and northern people of Gaul, 
and of the inhabitants of the I^and of Great Britain to the Frith of Solway 
and the mouth of the Tweed ;^the soundsthis dialect being those sliU 
preserved in Basse Bretagne, ^d the mountains •f Wales, the kymrillg or 
kimrique language. According to M* Thieriy the Ga^s, called improperly 
the Celts, appear the first possessors of the country of The Gauls. These, six¬ 
teen centuries before the Christian a^a, invading and conquering tlie Iberian 
republic, drove b^ck the Iberian race, the basque, into Gaul; nine or Ion 
centuries later the'Kinyic race, the CiMmerians of Greek antiquity, under 
their leader Hesus, arrive fromThe Euxine and the Bosphorus, press the 
Gallic nation to the east and .south of the territory, and introduce the Kimi ^ 
dialect. Lastly, after three more centuries, the Kimric Belgians, pouring 
from the forests bdrdenng on the Rhine, still further extend Wib dominion 
of that language. Having assign^ this origin to the Gauls, the author after- 
wjq^ds traces them through times and circumstances more knfiwn, from the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus to the sjjores of the Adriatic, from the coastai of 
Northern Gaul to the foot of Mount Taurus,.and down to the times when 
they come in contact with the Romans in the north of Italy, and thence 
through their struggles with the conquerors of the world until the subjuga¬ 
tion of Britain by Julius Caesar. The work is extolled for its simplicity, 
for the absence of dissertation, while a sufficient display of philosophy is 
made in the general arrangement and pl*n. * * • 

Translation of English Works ,—Among the most recent translafions from 
the English into the FTcnch tongue is the second series of Sir Walter Scott's 
‘ Tales of a Grandfatherthe ‘ Elegrients of Moral Philosophy' of DugaUl 
Stewart, from the fourth edition, by M. H, Jouffroy, with an introduction 
by the translator, being the substance of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne; Beattie's * Minstrel,’ and the ‘ Tom Jones’ of Fielding. 

Africans educated in France ,—It has been announced to the Geogi'aphical 
Society of Paris, by M. Jomard, that M, Drovetti, the French" Consul- 
^fieaeral in Egypt, has b^un to realise the philanthropic project devised by 
him, of sending young Afneans to Europe for education. Six young Africans 
from the most distant parts of Ethigma nave been embarked for France to bo 
educated and made familiar with tne sciences and civilization of Eiu-ope, 
The education of the young Egyptians now studying in Paris was alluded to 
by M. Jomard on the same occasion, and represented by him to be proceed¬ 
ing most satisfaclorily. 

Educatton in Silesia *—^IJie statisticid report of the schools (gyranasien) 
in Silesia for the scholastic half-yea^ 1826-27, enumerates to the numlwr of 
twenty establishments o^that description. This amount includes the gymna¬ 
sium of Breslau and the ridjpg-school in Ltegnitz. ()f these twenty schools 
thirt^n were of the protestant religion. The number of teachers amounted 
to two Hhndred and twenft-eight, that of pupils to five thousand sixTiundred 
and ninety-four.^uf Zeitung. ^ 
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Education inGreeee .— A commission has been appointed by the President of 
Greece for inquiring into the state of the schools in the islands. According to 
the Sanitory laws, however, which have bee^ necessitated by the apprehension 
of the plague in several places, this commission has been obliged to coniine 
its investigations to -^Egina, Hydra, Kimilo, Naxos, Paros, Poros, Santorin, 
Scopelo, Seiyphos, Siphanto, Sikino, Skialtro, Skiro, Spezzia, Thermia^ an4 
Zea. These islands possess ^ftinety-lhree schools, in which 2333 youth 
receive instruction; of these twenty-three schools with 969 pupils are on the 
Lancastcrim piap.' Thirteen schools wilhr296 pupils, in which the ancient 
system of instruction is foUoweU, existed ,under the Turkish government: 
fifty-seven with 1386, oLwhich fourteen with 557 on the new, and forty-three 
with 8;j9 on the old sym'm were founded between the 1st March, 1822, and 
1st January, 1828 ; twenty-two with 651, df which nine with 412 after the 
new plan, and thirteen with 239 on the old system, were instituted between 
the arrival of the President and^the 1st Maylfl828. The principal objects of 
instmetion are reading, u'riting, ancient modern Greek, ciphering, geo¬ 
graphy, and the hi^ry of ancient Greece; in some, French, Italian, and 
English, in others, Lalin and geometry; in many theology, metaphysics, and 
chemistry are taught. Of the thirteen schools of the first period, principally 
attended by children between five and fifteen years of age, five teach arithme¬ 
tic ; geography is taught in two, annient Greek langu^ige and history in four, 
French and Italian in two. Of the fitty-seven schools of the second period, 
(the number of adults who partake the instruction of the schools of this period, 
as also of the next, increase daily) arithmetic is taught in forty, geometry in 
twenty, ancient Greek language and history in thirty-seven, French and Italian 
in seven. In all the twenty-two of the tlftrd period arithmetic is taught, in 
fifteen of them geography, ia seventeen ancient Greek language and history, 
in faur French ajid Italian, in two English^ It is remarkable that the schools 
established since the revolution have done no injury to those existing in the 
time of the Turks; the latter thrive and increase on a par with the former. 

French Journal in the Morea, — A new paper in the Ifrench language, the 
Courier d'Orient, has latelyJjeen established at Patras, It embraces sub¬ 
jects of polftiA, commerce, and litefature, and appears once a week on days 
not med,. under the direction of M. Raybaud, a French Philhellene. The 
price in Greece is 40 franps a year, or 20 francs for< six months; for the 
Mediterranean and Ionian Islands 50 francs and 25 francs. 


§ 11.—Naval and Military Economy. 

Rmxia?i Becruiiwg System .—The government ascertains, by surveys made 
every fifteen years, tlie number of male serfs of every age and profession, and 
according to the returns made for every district regulates the impost an(Hiie-« 
number of recruits required from each. The government takes no concern 
in the moral condition of the individual*- sK'ibject to the service, provided tliey 
possess the physical qualities requisite to support the fatigues of it. This 
mode suits well the nobles, who avail themselves of it to get rid of their 
drunken, idle, or thievish slaves; at the same time it is «^andle fof the 
cupidity and an instrument of the vengeance of some masters. A noble in 
need of money chooses one of his sieves who unendowed with thfe qualities 
requisite for the service, and presents hifa to the council of recruitment, which 
ijnmediat^y hands him oyer a receipt. This receipt, is equivalent to a bffi of 
exchange, and is readily/Jiscounted by any one iqdisposedf to fumi^ liis man* 
The slave who has been the victim of this speculation is forthwith tonii&*om 
his homf and almost ever from a numerous femM — NieUon QilbeF^^ Com 
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Ex09*cises the Russian Soldifry, —The Russian p:uard is divided into 
young and old. All are of a tall stature and extremely robust. The present 
emperor has relieved their uniform of all incumbrances. Tha troops are 
strictly disciplined and perfectly*li;^iined. To acquire the due precision in 
their movenicnts, if the author above cited, M- Niellon (lilbcrt in liis 
* Coup d’oeil of the Hussian Empiie/ is to b^; credited, liie soldiers are nia- 
*noeuvred naked, in order that their action ftiiy be better observed, and one 
of their colonels accustoms the men under liim to carry a glass of j^ater on 
the head while exercising, to habituate them to a perfecl equililiriiim. Tiui 
mutiny of the regiment Semeijosky, in 182G, is aUnbutci to tlie tactician 
tortures to which it was subjected. ^ 

bavarian Army, —^The Bavarian army consists of sixteen rcgin^ents of 
Infantry, four battalions of Chasseurs, two regiments of (‘lurassieis, siv re¬ 
giments of Light-horse, two igiments of Artillery, and five coinpiuues of 
Artificers, forming an effectiveMorce of— 

In I^ace 
40,G08 men • 

0,5! If) 

;j,i20 

050 • 


Infantry 

(.'avalry 

Artillery 

Avtitiiiers 


In yir'ar 
41,088 men 
0,300 
3,450 
720 


53,504 • 55,224 , 

In peace there are constantly 10,440 men on fuilough, v^ho arc neither 
clothed nor paid ; *it follows, th^efore, that the govemuient oidy niaiiitams 
37,154 men—JdvlL Unio. ^ ^ 

%laritimp Schools in Sweden, — By order of fhe king of Sueden, 1heu», are 
established in all (he Swcdisli jjofts, schools fur teaching navigation and prac¬ 
tical seamanship. Their chief object is to fiirliish the mercliaul service with 
a sufficient supply of qualified captains and mates, who, in live event of a 
war, may also foim excellent officers for the national military marine. The 
piijjils are divided ifito two classes, the instruction in one of which is chiefly^ 
devoted to the navigation of the Baltic,accurate knowledge of which sea 
is highly important both to the commerce and the naval prgsperi^ of 
Sweden; the education of the other class is of a more general nature. As 
an incitement to improvement, it has been IhoiJglil advisable to unite civil 
privilege with professional rank, it is therefore ordered, tliat from the first 
Jan. 1829, no captain of a ship shall enjoy the rights of a Swedish citizen, 
who has not previously received from the superintendent of the said schools, 
or from a naval officer duly authorized, a certificate of his having been ex¬ 
amined and found in every respect duly qualified.— Unit. Sen\ Jour, 


Fortress of Eel use, —The works of the Fortress of Ecluse, on the road 
ffTBfi l.yons to Geneva, a»e carried on with a rapidity which givivs reason to 
expect that they will be soon completed. Independently of the principal fort 
which Ihe defile betwefci*the foot of the .Jura Mountains and Die 

Rhone, tliere have been constructed on ifie steep declivity of (he mountain 
a succession of smaller forts, connected with each other by covered ways. 
TheSe are adapWd for the reception of heavy artillery, and would be able to 
dismount whatever batteries might be established on the opposite shore of 
the river, Vhere the territory belong to Savoy. To whatever extent tliese« 
works may be carried, it- is calculaftd that a garrison of 300 men will be 
sufficient to arrest for \weks the progress of any army that should atterajrt 
to force ih$ passage.— Bull^ Univ, % 

sfngit Ships lost in the Yetpr 1828.—^The March number of the Unitei 
Servic^jjoufnol gives a list of. vessels belonging to the |oyal navy lost 
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sin^ his Majesty’s accession. We extract those lost in the couifse of 
the last year. Cambrian, 46 p;uns, 1086 tons, Capt. G. W. Hamilton, 
wrecked Candia, 31st January, Union, schooner, 4 guns, 90 tons,- 
Lieut C. C. Dent, wrecked off Napau,^]>5. A, 21st March. Acom, ship- 
sloop, 18 puns, 455 tons, Com, E. Gordon, buili by Sir I’obert Seppinp, at 
Chatham, launched 16th Novegiber, 182G, foundered on passagje from Ha-^ 
lifax to IJennuda, iii April. iS'ontest, brig, 12 guns, 250 tons, Lieut, C.* 
Plapgeijborg, foundered m company with Acorn. Parthian, brig, 10 puns, 
235 tons, Cora, G'. F. Hotham, wreckedfioff Scio, 16th May. Rpdpol^, 
packet-brip,^10 jyjns, 235 tons, Dullock, Mjjster, built in 1811, and i-obuilt 
1824j loft Hio de Janeiro in August with the mails, and has not been beard 
of since. Jasper, 10 puns\^3j tons. Com. L. C. Hooke, w'recked on the island 
of Santff Maura, in the Mediterranean, 13tli October. Kangaroo, ship-sloop, 
surveying vessel, Mr. Anthony de Mayne, (who had commancledjner for 
above ten years) was wrecked ov the Hogstie^i West Indies, I3th Deoeml.'er. 

GEO^.RAPin’^, Statistics, &c. 


New Northmi E,ipe(Uthn,--kx\. expedition, on private speculation, but 
countenanced it is said by the Admiralty, is about to be jnadc to the polar 
sea under the command of CaptaiifRoss. ,The expedition is projected by 
that officer, and will be undevlakcn at the private expense of himself and his 
friends. The whole plan is his own, and the outfit, the mode of proceeding, the 
length of time employed, the remaining or returning, wiH be decided on his 
own knowletSpe and responsibility, Captain^oss will go out in the Victory, 
a steam-vessel of* 200 tons burden; and accompanied by the John, a ship 
of 320 tons, laften with fuel, provisions, and stores. The Victory is JortiJhd 
on pvnciples that must render her capable ff withstanding all injuries from 
the ice. The paddles are upon a construction quite new ; and tlie build is 
such that a severe pressure of ice would raise the vessel instead of crushing 
her: should ‘she fail as a steamer, the paddles can readily be taken off, and 
shoiis immediately rigged and navigable as a sailing vesrel. Captain Uoss, 
it is said, will, in the first instance, proceed to Lancaster's Sound, and ex¬ 
amine Prince Slegent’s Inlet, whicM, it will be remembered, afforded the 
fairest prospect of an approach to the northern land. Having ultimately, 
either by this channel or fifiy other, reached the Ameiiean coast, it will be 
the object of the expedition lo complete its examination, and especially to 
inspect that portion which was left unexplored between the efforts of Cap¬ 
tains Franklin and Beechoy. The Victory and John are to be manned with 
a crew of 60,-20 in one, and 40 in the other vessel; and when we mention 
that (^aptain Ross (the nephew of the commander, and the companion of 
l^arry, &c,) is to accompany his uncle, we give an assurance that every tiling 
which science,—astronomy, botany, natural history,—may look for, will be 
amply fulfilled. » 

Provisions for three years are to be taken out; and the expedition will be 
ready lo start by the middle of next months 
11 should be observed that therd*is now no pecuniary reward to tempt to 
the exploit. All that Captain Ross can look lor, is the assistance of instru¬ 
ments from the Admiralty, the Royal Society, and other pubtic bodies ;*and 
these are liberally offered.— Literary Gazette* 

' Pension to M. CaillS ,—At a late ine|ting of fne Geographical Society of 
Paris, it was announced that a sum of 3000 francs for each of the years 
1829 and 1830 had been ordered to be paid to M. Caillfi, the Timbuctoo tra¬ 
veller, from the treasur/of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to affbStl hiijj the 
means of<ac^ring from the public lectures ^formation necessary to#qnfd% 
him to return with all possible profit to Africa. 
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French Traveller in the Levant— Honor<^ Vidal, at a laeetin^^ of th 0 
Geographical Society of Paris on the 6 th of March, gave an account of a 
great number of journeys made by him ia Asia and Egypt, betweea the years 
1807 and 1827. He had, it seerfts, four times crossed Arabia Deserta, in 
seasons and under circumstances the most unfavourable : he had traversed 
’ Mesopotamia and Chaldaea in every direction* He had made two journeys 
ft'om Bagdad to Constantinople, and from CbRstantinople to Bagdad 1)y sea 
and l^d. He had also gone over the greater jmrt of Syria, Anatolia, Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, a part of Armenia, the shores of the Blact Sea, wnoEgypt, 
The greater part of these journey j was mad# by M, Vidal at bis ovm expense, 
and with a view to his own instruction, and to the acmiisition more especially 
of knowledge interesting to the science of geograpl^. His familiarly with 
the language and manners of the^Turks, and, ^ove all, his knowledge of the 
various Arabic dialects, gained liira ready admission to all quarters, and af¬ 
forded him the opportunity of iiaking highly interesting observations. In 
his travels it was his constant ei^eavour to determine the distance aiul direc¬ 
tion of places and the courses of rivers,^nd to acquire ^curate geographical 
knowledge. He purposes arranging Ills notes| and suomitting them to the 
society* 

Geography of Nubia—New Map, —A splendid map of Nubia—the result 
of the travels' and labotirs of twp of ouf countrymen, Mr. Parke and Mr. 
Seoles, architects,—has just appeared. It has been delineated after a survey 
made in 1824, and comprises the course of the Nile, between the first uni 
second cataract, and tlie country on each shore of the river. On jt oi'e indi¬ 
cated the situations of all the cel^rated monuments: and this part of the 
work is performed with such care and minuteness, that Ulei^ cjtaracter, na¬ 
tural and even the description of materials usetl in their construction, at'c 
noted. The well-authenticated siiRs of other places, and even the nonffax- 
istence of remains in supposed sites, are also marked. Information useful 
for the navigation of the river is given, as to the state of the stream at dif¬ 
ferent seasons: and the cataracts themselves*are described. On Uic same 
plate are a plan and perspective view, admirably drawn, of the island 5f • 
Pliiloc, in itself so beautiful as a picture—jso rich^so in ancien^ monuments. 
The scale of the map is about ten miles lo a degree. The work altogefbei* 
shows great research, and bespeaks the authors to have been mipiiring 
travellers: its getting ^p is most creditable to tliftir industry, skill, and en¬ 
terprising spirit as artists. , 

The Eiver Duurga in New Guinea. —At a recent meeting of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Paris, a letter was read from the Baron de CapelK'n, 
offering, in the name of M, de KoUf, an officer of the Royal Navy of the 
Netherlands,—the narration of a voyage made by that officer in the eustiMU 
part of the Indian Archipelago, and the environs of New Guinea. Tiie work 
j^^^ompanied by a mam on which the author has traced a river, the 
Dourga, the mouth of whiem, of great width, has been recently discovered in 
the eastern part of New Guinea.— f^eJGlobe, 

Teflis under the Russians.—The capital of the whole of Georgia and 
Imiretta is Teflis, formerly the residence of the Czar, situate on the river 
Kur, !h a deligh^sil plain surrounded by vineyards and fruit-gardens, and the 
gayest scenery. The town itself is badly built, yet it is large; although since 
ft was sacked by the Persiaits in 1796 f»ut sparingly populous. It is sur¬ 
rounded with walls, but in parts the Rreets still remain unpaved. II is tlie 
seat of a Greek bishop, has a citadel, a castle, about 4000 dwelling-houses, 
15 Gre^ axid 20 Armenian otmrehes, a catholic con\ieat with admpeh and 
tlftee Mahometan mosques^ and about 30,000 inhabitants, who ufury on til 
kinds of^tHs, especially weaving? as well as some foreign commercof They 
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consist mostly of Armenians, Georrians, and Tartars, with a^few Russians. 
Teflis has also a mint. In the neighbourhood are warm baths, and mines of 
rock-salt.. Since it has been possessed by the Russians, a new school has 
been established for the young Georgian* nobility and gentry, to which the 
emperor contributes yearly 10,000 rubles from the produce of the silk culti- ^ 
vation. The most promising lyouths are sent at the expense of the state to ' 
Moscow, or St. Petersburg, t(f feomplete their studies. 

Froi^ its situation on the Knir, by which a communication is kept up with 
the Caspian Sea, and from its vicinity toiithe Black Sea, this city may, in 
time, undeg the ^vourable govertiment of Russia, become one of the largest 
and richest towns of the. empire, and serve tor the emporium of the products 
of central Asia, destined for Europe. Already many Mahomedan families 
resort to it from Persia and Armenia as settlers, to partake the advan¬ 
tages of the more enlightened government of the Christian Russians, A 
great recent increase in the population ha* been the consequence. New 
dwellings have been built, and are still in l/ogress. The inhabitants duly 
appreciate tiie advar^age of living im^er a government by which person and 
property are respeclecf, and wkich is capable of protecting them from foreign 
molestation.— MorgeuhlatL 

Rdisiious Toleration in Russia. —Besides the professoys of the orthodox 
religion of the country, Russia cofllains Roman Cafcolics, Unitarians, Lu¬ 
therans, Calvinists, Armenians, Mennonists, Mahometans, Jews, Adorers of 
the Great Lama and Idolater^i. The number of Roman Catholics is esti¬ 
mated at seven millions, and that of the t Christians of ojher persuasions at 
two millions and a half. The Mahometai^ of Kasan, Astrakhan, Siberia, 
Orenbourg, Ore’ Crimea, the (Caucasus and Lithuania, and others, have 
mosques in the places wher^ they liave fixed their sojourn; their nunlijer 
amounts to more than three millions. Nyf-agogues exist in the districts and 
towns where, for a considerable lime, Jews liave dwelt: the number of that 
nation in Rpssia is estimated at about 500,000. As to paganism, to idolatrous 
wo^nderers in the deserts of Siberia and in llie wild plains of Kirguis Kaissaks, 
WMst be added the worshippers of the Great Lama, and*tliose of the Fetiches 
and tips Sch^ans. Heretics and schismatics of different sects, whose re- 
ligifin seems confined to vain prejudices and superstitious practices, are also 
abundanf. 

In the midst, however, ef these different sects, reiii^ous toleration is con¬ 
stantly the same in Russia. For si:c cepturies, during which the empire has 
existed, not a single example of persecution by the government on account 
of religion is to be found in history.— Bull, Univ, 

According to the statements contained in a work 
published in Russia, entitled ‘ Delils commis en Russie pendant Tann^ie 18127/ 
during the whole year 1827 there were only 189 thefts committed in all 
Russia!—the numW of persons apprehended criminals, desertel^*W 
vagabonds, amounted to 2739, ^f whom 27 liad made their escape: the num¬ 
ber of deaths by accidents was I4,82fi f the assassinations 1220 ; the sui¬ 
cides 1176. There happened 3295 accidental fires, 192 the work of incen¬ 
diaries, and 160 occasioned by gunpowder explosions. The ‘ T^legraphe de 
Moscou', after making this enumeration, indulges in compwative reflations 
on the morality of the Russian people and that of the French and English. 
But it is very doubtful, as will be sulpected front the statements above given, 
whether the sources whence the conenisions are respectively drawn are all 
equally authentic. The official statement now, and for two years past, an¬ 
nually maute in France, entitled ‘ Compte rendu de rAdministration de la 
Justice^CrvoineUe,' is, as yet, says ‘ BuUetif UniverseV its 
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Prmulaiion of J?«ma in 1825.—There were bom in Russia in 1825, of 
the (free\ or national religion 890.C41 male, and 814,976 female infants, 
making a total of 1,705,015. There died in the same year, males^541,090, 
females 526,210, total 1,071, 206, whence an increase of 634,409/ This is 
somewhat less than the augmentatioil in 1823, which was 663,343, still more 
considerably below the increase of 1821, which amounted to 713,285 indi-^ 
viduals. The ordinary duration of life appeap%1o have been from 60 to 63 
years; but in the year mentioned, 27,536 individuals had exceeded the ago 
of 70, 13,869 had attained 80 yem-s, 2742, 90 years, 1144, 95 y^arlfsGS, 
100 years, 154, 105 years, 56, 11* years, 3J), 115 years, 2?^ I20^xws, 4, 
125 years, and 4 likewise 130 yeai%.— Bull. Univ. 

Population of Sweden and Norway. —The populafion of the kingdom of 
Sweden increased between the yeSrs 1820 and 1825 by 69,212 inhabitants* 
In 1825 it was 2,771,252 souls, oLjvhom 20,499 nobles, 13,977 clergy, 66,601 
of the middle class, and the rest belonging to the class of i)oasants. The \)er- 
sons in office in the civil service ;j^moimtod to 9,27Tlie array and ntfvy 
consisted of 2199 officers, and 40,159 soldiers and sailory 

Norway, according to the census of 1826, coilfains 1,050,132 individuals, 
of whom 105,021 inhabit tlie cities, 10,097 the frontier-towns, and 931,114 
the country. The t\yo most populous towns are Bergen, with 20,S14 inha¬ 
bitants, and Ohristiaftiavsdth 20,58 h In 18*5 the whole poulation was reidc- 
onedat 886,470. Bergen then contained only 18,111, and Christiania 10,638. 

Proftperity of the Port of Dunkirh —At the sitting of the Academy of ^ 
Sciences of Paris, of the 23rd of February, much commendation *was be¬ 
stowed by the re[)orter, M. Heron ude Villefosse, on a work cjf M. Charles 
Durosoir, entitled** Voyage pitloresquo de S. M./Jharlcs K. dans le l)^i- 
parteBient dii NordJ wdiich was pronounced to contain important statistical 
information. From the details givfn relative to the prosperity of the town 
of Dunkirk, it appears that the number of ve'&fsels fro<iucnting that port 
had more than doubled within the last ten vgars. The prosperity of the 
port had exceeded of late years the point it Jiad reached at the end of the last^ 
century. • ^ 

Operation of the Law of Arrest, —Accoi4ing to papers laid Before Paa* 
liament, pursuant to the motion of Mr. Hume on the subject of the law o*f 
arrest, the number of delators committed to the live ^irincipal prisons in the 
metropolis, during the year 1827, was as follows: to the King’s Bench, the 
total number of commitments was 1^91: of these 1397 were on Mesne 
Process, and 194 after Judgment entered. To the Fleet, number of commit¬ 
ments 683. M.P. 623. J. R, 60. Whitecross Street, total number 1893. 
M.P. 1483. J. R. 410. Marshalsea, total 630. M. P. 3 )2. J. R. 238. 
Horsemonger Lane, total 1172. M. P. 275. J. R. 897. The result is, that 
there were 5969 persons committed to those five prisons during the year 
which number ther^were 4170 committed on Mesne Process, and 
only 1799 on Judgment entered. In the three prisons first mentioned 3503 
•were committed before proof, and f>6^^a<ter proof; and4l50 for debU under 
50/. The total number in custody in the respective prisons on the 1st Jan* 
1828, was as follows. In the King’s Bench 674. Fleet 253, Whitecrosa 
Street 3f8. Marshalsea 102. Horsemonger Lane 108. Total 1515. 

^.Unclaimed^ividends.^The amount of dividends due and not demanded, 
remaining in the Bank of England on the jtA Jan. 1829, was 1,206,878/. 3.?, 7</., 
and the amount of lottery prtzes not claimed at the same date, was 2510/. 
making together l,209,388f. 38. 7d, The advances made to Government 
out of the ab#ve sum, pursuaift to the 31st, 48th, and*56th of George HI., 
amounrtoA,112,468/. Os, 4^4 TJ^e balance is tterefore &6,920/.-3*.*3d*-;-* 
ParliamentGiry Papen 
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{ l.—NfT’HpiAt Paitosopirir. 

Dr.Brewdefs Omnion as iaMotion in the Moleotdes o/^Sodtiss* —The 
last number of the Edinbn^h Journal of Science contains an article by I)r. 
Brewster on the motion or the molecules of boie#, as o^erved b)! Mr. 
Brown. Dr. Brewster says, that m examining the motions of granules of 
pollen suspended in water, he Mad recognised movements which he was 
satisfied were entirely the result of the position of unstable eiiuilibrivim 
which they occupied m the fluid iledium. Dr. Brewiter adds, that if tlAso 
motions resisted eveiy method of explahatioi), it is thylasf supposition in 
philosophy that they are owing to animal life. * He asKs, moreover, what, 
indeed, are afl the motions of the planets,—what are their progressions, tlieir 
stations, their retrogradations, their revolutions, their mutations, but so 
many movements in th*l larger jnoleeulfc of the universe ? Why, then, 
need we wonder that the miscroscopic molecules of this lower world should 
exhibit their attractions, their rotations, their combinations,their dilatations,, 
and their contraction!} ? We are disposed, indeed, tg go much farther, and 
to ^k, Why should not the molecu^s of the hardest soUds have ihiir orbits, 
their centres of attraction, and the same varied movements which are ob¬ 
served in planetary and nebulods matter? The*existence ot inch move¬ 
ments has already Been recognised#n mineral and other bodies. A piece «of 
supir melted by heat, and without any regular arrangement of its particles, 
will in process of time gradually change its character, and convert itself 
into regular crystals, possessing a raathematicaf regularity of structure, end 
displaying all the woaderful phenomena of double refraction. A minera&>"i^ 
body will, in the course of time, part with some sf its ingredienU, or take 
in others, till it has become a new ndneAd', and has en^ely losV its peg-* 
sonal identityand (as has recently been discovered) a regular* crystal 
may, by the mere introduction of heat, have the whole arrangem^i^t of its 
moieciues converted into an opposite jirrangement, developing new physicBl 
properties which it did not before possess. In these changes tho molecules 
must have turned round their axes, and jaken up new positions within the 
solid, while its external form has suffered no apparent change, and while its 
general properties of solidity and transparency have remained unaltered. 

D^erence on a Scientific Hypothesis between the Baron Cuvier mdM^ 

St, A ^^rence of opinion exists between M. Cuvier and 

M. GeoSroy St. Hilaire, on rhe question of the principle of unity in the or- 
ganic composition throughout the aq^rpal kingdom. M. Cuvier, in a recent 
work on the natural hlstoty of fishes, hu Stated this notion maintained by 
M. GeoliVoy St. Hilaire as poetical and imai^nary. On the other side, M, > 
Geoffn^ St. Hilu^ in an introductory discourse to his ketures as professor 
at the Jardin du Hd, has defended his owh doctiine, and discussed and re¬ 
futed, says the^* Revue £ncyci 0 p£dic|iie,’ Jj^o^nnions of those who deny the 
principle of unity in otganic ^ftmpositiqpt * 

Optnions qfM, Qeoj^iroif St Hilaire on the Connexion between antedilu- 
tim exwHng the sitting of the Fri^h Royal Academy 

pf Scishces of toe 23rd Majeh, M, Qeol&cgr Sh BUmre read the first ol a 

JounNsii or^Acrs. * M 
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series of memoirs on the connexion in organic construction and parentage 
which may exist between animals of the tustorical ages and now existing, 
and the antediluvian and lost races. M. Geoffiroy asks, whether the animals 
of which the remains are to be found bijried in the bosom of the earth, and 
which belong almost all to species, or to genera not now to be found in the 
living slate, should be consioered as the progenitors of such as now inhabit 
the globe, under the suppositipn that the latter have undergone a modifi^- 
tion from the influence of tiitie, and the changes which have occurred in the 
statethe glo^»e. Or, shbuld the contrary opinion be adopted: are we 
to belibvo, thatjafter great deluges new b^ngs have been produced by new 
creations i or,«n short, as M. Geo&oy eitpresses it, that the six days* work 
has been repeated ? The author of the memoirs avows liimself favourable 
to th^ former view of tke question, and the object of his work is to shpw the 
grounds of his opinion.— Lt Globe, * 

Human Fossils, —^The discover by M.^Toun)al of kn intermixture of 
hu^ian remains with those or animals comsidered antediluvian in the black 
marl of the cayems of^ize, continue to Agflge the attention of the French 
naturalists. The skbject hjis been* referred by the academy to the investi¬ 
gation of a commission composed of the Baron Cuvier and MM. Brongniart 
and Coi'dier. The discoverers do not infer that the human bones appertain 
to subjects existing earlier than tlje assigned period of the creation of man, 
but conclude that certain animals, the species of wlfich are now extinct, had 
their existence prolonged beyond the period at which mankind first appeared 
•on the globe. 

Dr, Ti^llaston'& El^entary Galvani<L Battery, Dakin, in a lecture 
on galvanism/'delivered at the Mechanics* Institution, as reported in 'The 
Manual of Science and Literature^’ explain^ a curious apparatus invented 
bj»Dr. Wollaston, which he called an uer^mtary gcilvcmic fmttery, and which 
consisted of a silver Ihimblo with its lop cut on. It was then pa^ially flat¬ 
tened, and a small plate of zinc being introduced into it, the apparatus was 
immersed in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. With this minute battery, 
»-^.e was able to fuse a wire of platinum, one three-tho*isandth of an inch m 
diameter, a degree of tenaity to which no one had ever before succeeded in 
dmwing it* ^Upoq^ the same prificiple (that of introducing a plate of zinc 
belwcerf two plates of another metal) Mr. Children constructed his immense 
battery, the plates of which measured six feet by twafeet eight inches; each 
plate of zinc being placed between tw^ of copper, and each triad of plates 
being inclosed in a separate cell. With this powerful apparatus, a wire of 
platinum, one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and upwards of five feet long, 
was raised to a red heat<visible even in the broad glare of daylight^* 

Construction and USe of Conductors of Lightning, —On the 30lh of 
March M. Gay Lussac, in the name of the physical branch of the Academic 
dcs Sciences, read a report on various questions put by the minister 
concerning the construction of lightning conductors, and their application to 
powder magazines. The questions w/irp put by the minister in consequence 
of an injury sustained by a powder magazine at Bayonne, to which the con¬ 
ductor had appeared to contribute, instead of serving as a protection. The 
report stales, that the accident at Bayonne was to be to thaimper- 

fect construction of the conductor, which, instead of being made to enter the 
ground at the foot of the wall of magwin^ either to a sufficient depth, 

or into a pool of water, was carriea horizoritally to a distance of thirty-six 
feet by five wooden uprights, thirty-two inches h^h, and then made to take 
a iier^ndicular direction downwards, but for only rix feet, into a hole six feet 
square, bUilt up on 'every side with masomf, but having at the bottom of 
cvezy ride^wo arches to ^ve a greater sua^aceof 6ontaet oetwecF w earth 
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and the dharcodl with which tii^ hole was filled. The using the charcoal’ 
in its'natural state, and not calcined, is noted as another source of imperfec¬ 
tion. The points of contact, which v«ere four rays of iron at three feet Jrom the 
exiremity of the conductor, each one*foot and a half long, and having three 
points and four other rays lower down, and one and a half feet fVom the 
extremity, each seven and a half inches long, •^ere also pronounced insuffi¬ 
cient. The report concludes that a conductor ^ell constructed would^ave 
preserved the powder magazine at Bayonne from all imury; but tho^such 
magazines, when properly construfted, and hemb pro6f, havW imthing to 
fear from lightning, they are more likely to be affected by the ^ectric fluid, 
especially when the risk of imperfect construction is fiaken into considera¬ 
tion, if provided with a conductor, |han if left without one. * 


Expect^ Corned q/* 1832.—Th^follOwing are the calculations of M. Da- 
moiseau As to the orbits of the coiUet of 1/72, 1806, and 1826, uu Us 
expected reappearance in 1832. i * * 

Passage of its perihelion, in November 1832, perio(^7.4808th day. 

Paris mean time, counting from midnight. 

Longitude of the perihelion.109°5G'4&'^ 

Longitude qf the ascending node _ < . • • 248 12 24 

Inclination . . 131313 

Eccentricity., 0.7317481 

Demi-grand axe.^ . 3.53683 

BuHJIniv. 


Length of P^ndiilam .—The following table gives tlie result bf^the obser- 

vatioi® made during the voyage *of the French corvette La CoquiUe^ of tljp 

length of tlie pendulum vibrating so^onds in a vacuum, and at tlie level of 

the sea, in divers latitudes. '* 

Latitude. Pendulum. . 


Toulon.43°07.20 N. - 0.99950585 

Port Jackson* ... 33 51.40 S. 0.99871430 

Isle of France. . . . 20 09.23 8. '* 0.99789O2iJ. 

-Ascension . . 7 55.4» S- 0.99729881 

At Paris, latitude 48'^S0'14'^ the length of pendulum 1.00000000. 




Difference in Degrees qf Temperature in the Old and New World. —Pur¬ 
suant to a government order to that effect, the surgeons at the military posts 
of the United States army, furnish annual returns of their observations of 
the state of the thermometer at their respective stations. From these re¬ 
turns, and the ascertained temperature ot places on our side of the Atlantic, 
the following comparative table of respective latitudes and longitudes, and 
mean temperatures has been prepared, and is given in the last number of 
th« ...:sCtfhiburgh PhilosophicalJournal/ from a copy of tiie printed report 
brouglit from America by Captain Basil Hall. 


Pl«eei. 


* a 

NorA 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Petersburg • 

• • 

. 59°56' 

30°24'E. 

38°80 

^tockholra *•. 

• • 

, 59 20 

18 00 E. 

42 39 

Edinburgh • 
Berlin i 

• . 

55 57 

3 00 W. 

47 70 


. .52 32 

13 31 E. 

49 00 

Leyden 

London 

• 

• f 

• * « 

. ^ 52 10 

. 51 31 

4 32 E. 

52 25 

51 90 

Koues.. 

t 

49 26 

1 00 W. 

51 00 

4^aris • 

* « * 

, 48 50 

2 23 £. 

52 00 

Vidhtia ^ . 

V 

• • 

’ . 48 12 

16 22 £. 

51 5J 

Nantes “ • 

• 

: 4713 

1 28 £. 

55^8 


• M2 
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Places. 

, Poitiers 
Fort Brady • 

Padua 

Fort Snelling .» 

Bourdeatlix . .t ^ 

Fort Sullivan 
eFort JToward 
^Mar^illes *. , • 

Fort Crawford . 

Fort WolcotL. 

Council Bluffs . 

Pekin 

Washington • . 

Algiers 

Fort Johnston 

Cantonmliit Clinoh ■ 

Grand Cairo 

St. Augustine ■ . 


I 


iNorth 

Latitmtf. 


46039^ 

o^ao' 

E. 

53®80 

• 46 

39 

84 

43 

W. 

41 

37 

45 

23 

12 

00 

E. 

52 

20 

44 

53 

93 

08 

W. 

45 

00 

44 

50 

0 

26 

W. 

57 

60 

44 

44 

67 

04 

w. 

42 

44 

♦ 44 

40 

87 

00 

w. 

44 

50 

43 

19 

5 

27 

E. 

61 

80 

• 43 

03 

90 

53 

W. 

45 

52 

4} 

30 

71 

IS 

W. 

61 

02 

« 41 

25 

95 

43 

W. 

50 

82 

39 

54 

116 

29 

w. 

55 

50 


53 

76 

55 

w. 

56 

56 

-36 

49 

2 

17 

E. 

72 

00 

^34 

00 

78 

05 

W. 

66 

68 

30 

24 

87 

14 

W. 

68 

77 

30 

00 

31 

23 

E. 

73 

00 

29 

50 

81 

27 

W. 

72 

23 


From this it appears, that in fhn higher latitudes^the average difference for 
the same degree of mean lemperature is a O', and in the lower ones 7° 30', 
„ the mean of which is 11®:# Thus the mean temperature at Stockh6lm, in 
latitude 59° 20', is about the same as at Fort Sullivan, in latitude 44® 44'; 
while thkt at Rouen, ih latitude 49® 26', is about the same as at Fort Wolcott, 
in latitude 41® 20'; and at St. AugustHie, in latitude 29® 50'it is but 0.77 
lower thaif a,t Grand Caine, in latitude 30®.i ** 

Measurement of High Tpnperature^^-M. Pouillet has lately read to the 
French Academy of Sciences a memoir on the measurement of high temper¬ 
atures in degrees of the common thermometer; in which he detailed a pro- 
i»:.cess for -the examination of high temperatures, which, he considers, give 
results perfectly accurate. The means adopted' hf M. Pouillet bear some 
anfilogy t(/all those whicn are faande.d on the expansion of the air, and more 
fespecuJly with that used in the East Indies by M, IMnsep, director of the 
mint atBennares, published in the first number of the * Plnlosophical Trans¬ 
actions of 1828/ M. Pouillet’s apparatus was finished, he avers, before he 
was acquainted with the labours of kf. Prinsep, The following are some of 
the results given by M. Pouillet. The temperature Of dull and red heat 
scarcely perceptible from 850® to 950®. The temperature of bright red 
1004®. 

Silver melting 1677®. 

Melting of an alloy of 1 pait gold to 3 of silver 1803®. 

The temperature of the fusion of pure gold 2096^ 

The average results found by M. Prinsep are as follows;— 

Full red heat c t • • 1200® Fahr. 

Orange heat . . 1650 

Silver melting . , 1830 

Silver with one-tenth gold . t 

Silver with one-tenth gold * . 2050 

Mr. Wedgewood made the milting'poinVof silver so high' as 4717® and 
Mr. Daniell 2233®. ^ 


Diminution of tjie Dip of the iVieerf/e.—In the month of January a paper 
Captain Sabine was re«m to the RcWal Society, detailing !he rqult of ob- 
^eiVatid'ns made by him in August vk the hottienKura?' ^rdene at 
Chiswicka^n the dip of the magnetic needle in London, eompair^ witii the 
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detenhlsationof the dip in the Jlegent's Poi'k in August 1821, published in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions for 1822,* The result obtained is the average 
of observations made with five different instruments*' A decrease is found 
in the dip in London of 17'.5 in seVon years, or an annukl decrease of 2'.5. 

The average annual decrease for the centuiy preceding 1821 appears, 
from tlie most authentic observations, to ha^o exceeded 3'. On examining 
the series of observations made on the dip in Paris since 1798, by MM. 
Humboldt, Gay Liissac, and Arago, the author had a corresponding mdica* 
tion of a recent diminution in th»yearly decrease of .the dip; it ap^aring, 
by those observations, that the ayeroge yearly decrease in 4he fWst half of 
the period between 1798 and 1S28 exceeded 4'.75, ^nd in the second half 
fell short of 3'. » * 

a ' 

Effect of Oocygen Gas on the Animal Economy. —At a meeting of the 
Royal Society on the 26th of M^ch, a paper ^as read, giving an account of 
several experiments made by Mr. Broughton, sur^on in the guards^ on 
inferior animals, with a view to Ascertain the effect of pure^ oxygen gas on 
the animal economy. These experiments, to»the nuMIber'of eleven, wtM-e 
principally performed on rabbits from three weeks old, and upwards, which 
invariably aied after exposure for some time to an atmosphere of unmixed 
oxygen. After death Mr. Broughton foiled that the heart continued to act 
for some miniifes; andlbat, in one instance, even the circulation proceeded 
uninteiTuptedly: for, on pricking the aorta, the jplood spurted out in the same 
manner as during life, la the course of the inhalation of oxygen, the who3e» 
blood of the animal becomes arterial, that is, of a bright scarlet—§ppeare to 
be thinner and more transparent#—and is more readily coagulabl?. The 
surface of the Iflngs and the p^eurse are strongly iniected at the same tit)^ 
and^eem in that state of congestion which must lead to suffocation. I|^ 
after the death of the animal in o^^gen gas, there be a sufficient movem'Int 
perceptible in the diaphr^m, Mr. Brougntcm sfcys that inflation of the lu^gs 
with common atmospheric air will restore the animal to life. 

Coloured Flame ofi Spirits of The professor Vogel, in a memoir 

read to the Assembly of Naturalists at Munich,-in 1827, gave^e following 
rules for colouring the flame of spirits of* wine, either yellow, or ^in. 

A yellow flame is produced by setting fire to the spirits over salt, of which 
the bases may be eithes ammoniac or soda, raangaoese, iron, mercury, pla* 
tina, gold, nickel, cobalt, or bismuth. A red flame is obtained by making 
use of salts, the base of which is either lime, or strontian, or hthine, or 
magnesia. If the spirits be burnt over salts of copper, uranium, or alumine, 
a green flame is obtained. All the salts made use of should be soluble in 
alcohol. A green flame is also to be procured by dissolving in the alcohol 
boracic acid, or weak hydrochloric ether. It foDows, from the experiments 
of M. Vogel, that the oxide of copper is reduced by burning alcohol, to pro- 
t jiSSftnd metallic copper, end that the green flame itself contains coppb*. 

Comparative Strength of Iron ary/, gteeL —The following statement of the«* 
comparative force of iron and steel is to bff found in a work on the relative 
cohesion of iron and the different kinds o£ steel, by M. Miltis, as noticed in 
Kastner's Archiv a rod of good iron of Stiria, an inch thick, required a 
weight of 400 quintals to break it-; a rod of equal thickness of Stirion steel, 
not inunersed,^ took a weigh^f 749 quintals 63 lbs, to break it, while a rod 
of the same dimensions qf meteoric%sfeel was not broken, .e^tcept by a 
weight of 1130 quintals. 

Increase (ff Bidk in Cast-Iron by successive Heatingsj-An the course of 
the ex^rjpents mode by 1^. Ppnsep on high f^np^atures, he discovered 
tb6 veiy remarkable fact; that cast-iron acyus/tes 4 perman^t increase'<jf 
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byXk by (*ach succe^tsive heating. This poinj^ is determined by measuring the 
cubic extent of an iron retort, as ascertained by the weight of pure'mercury 
which it ^contained at the lerai»erature of 80°. The actual contents were g-s 
follows• I 

Before tlie first experiment ' , . 9.13 cubic inches. 

Afler the first fire, , . 9.64 — 

After three fires , * , . 10.16 . . 


But w^al is more remarkable still, the augmentation of the fmlk of the retort 
cxceea^ the dila^aimn due to the temperature to which it was exposed. For as 
iit>n exj)aods 0.t»105 by 180® of Pdhrenheit,^t]ie increase of bulk upon 10 cubic 
inches should be 0.JQ5 x 3 - 0.315 at 1800° of Fahrenheit, or even the 
melting heat of silver., Hence it is to be concluded that the dilatation of 
iron iS not equable, a result formerly obtained by Messrs. Dulong and Petit, 
— Jour, of Science. ^ 

New Associate, of the Fre*nch Acad^mie des Sciences, —Mr. Olbers of 
BrAnen, the distinguished astronomer, wfo discovered the planets Ceres 
and Pallas in the yti^r 1802^ h.as bCbn nominated Foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Sciences in Pans, in the room of Hr. W ollaston. 


$ 2. Natural History. 

» fi . 

The Chameleon—its manner ofpremng, hnd change of colour. —Mr.,Robert 
^Spittal, in a communication to the ‘Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal/ 
details some interesting observations made by him of the habits of the 
Chameleon, and the pfobable cause of its change of chlour. The animals 
in the possession of Mr. Spittal w^ere five^inches m length, exclusive of their 
tail. They Rved entirely upon insects. On observing one—the methqd of 
atVick pursued was to Uie following effect. They slowly moved towards 
their prey, as if afraid to disturb it; at the same lime keiping their eyes 
firmly fixed upon the insect until within a few inches of it, then on a sudden 
darting fotth the tongue, and'as suddenly withdrawing it, they secured theif 
which very voracious mastication and degluhtioq soon disposed of. 

The greatest distance fo which the tongue protruded was about five 
ineh6s, genefklly less, never morfe This organ, protruded by strong mus- 
ciflar power, is chiefly returned to the mouth by an apparatus attached to 
its base, whicli actsbyjts resiliency, in a somewhat similar way to the 
elasticity of a silk purse, when drawn out, and suddenly let go. The better to 
enable the animal to seize its prey, the'fextremity of the tongue folds up to a 
slight extent, somewhat like the extremity of the proboscis of an elephant; 
and moreover the organ is coated with an adhesive matter. 

The result of Mr, Spittal's experiments on the changes of colour in this 
animal, leads him to conclude, that the existing opinions which attribute the 
change of colour to the action of the lungs as the chief cause is correct. 
This state of the lungs, as remarked by Cuvier, is produced by thcsuM^'' 
and passions of the animal, renders the body more or less transparent, and 
forces the blood more or less to firvsv towards the skin, that fluid )>eing 
coloured more or less brightly,'according to the quantity of air taken into 
the lungs. With regard to the transparent property'of the body of the Cha¬ 
meleon, Mr. Spittal says, that on one occasion, he an<Ut<'^ZBpanioa were 
tolerably sure that they observed^the shadow of the wires of the cage, 
during the bright sunshine, throughfjthe body ofpne of them, wb£e in a oom* 
prem^ state, f 

Attachments of Animals.—A correspondent of the * Magazine of Natural 
History’ relates the following. ‘ There were remarkably fine ostriches, 
nude aad iemale, kept in the Rotunda of the J^din du Rol Ihe daylight 
qyer their heads having been broken, the' glwiers proceeded to* r^air it. 
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lmd»in the eonne of their wotV, let fall a trian^lar piece of id&ss. Not 
lopg after this* the female ostrich was taken ill, and dfed after an. hour or 
two of great arany. The body was opened, and the throat and stomach 
were found to have been dreadfully lacerated by the sharp corners of the 
•glass which she had swallowed. From the jnoment his companion was 
token from him, the male bird had no rest^*ly appeared to be incessantly 
■earching for something, and daily wasted away. He was moved fr^ the 
spot, in the hope that he would fofget his grief; he was eVen allow^ more 
lilierty, but naught availed, and he literally ^ined hithself dea^v' The 
same contributor, although on tfte authority of oth^ j>ersons, tells a tale 
which many of our readers will probably think is not lodu! too implicitly 
received, of a crane being cured its grief for the loss of its mute liy the 
placing of a looking-glass in the aviary, the reflection from which is said to 
nave deluded the bird to the recovery of its l^ealth and spirits whicli were 
rapidly declining. ^ ^ 


Birds forsakinff their Nests .—Another correspondent of flic same Maga¬ 
zine gives the following, as the result of his oliservations on the alfRchmenl 
of birds to their nests. ‘ The redbreast will sit on any egg substituted tor its 
own, even a blackbird or thrush’s, and will breed up the young ones; a 
hedge-sparrow will So the same,, and m9st probably any soft-billed bird. 
T.ater in the season, after a bird has made one or two nests, it will not forsake 
its nest when sitting, drive it out as often as jfou please; some will even % 
suffer themselves to.be taken out and put back again without leaving the 
nest. Nightingales might be made^to frequent any place where there was a 
good cover of underwood for them, and plenty of insects, if hatched iindar 
any q£ the tribe to which they sfre most nearly rSlaled. A redstart would 
ITTOve the best pareht.' I * 


Fishes travelling on Land .—The Doras costata, or Hassar, is one of those 
species of fishes wtiich possess the singular property of deserting the water, 
and travelling over laq^. In those terrestrial excursions, large droves of tliNU- 
speoies are frequently met with during Very dry siasons. When the water 
is leaving the pools in which they commoriy reside, while mast bther iifth«s 
perish for want of their natural elwnent, or are picked up by rapacioifa 
birds, the Hat-headed h(;^sars, on the contrary, simultaneously quit the place, 
and march over land in search of water, travelimg for a whole night, as is 
asserted by the Indians, in search of flieir object. Mr. (Jainpbdl, of Spurt a 
Estate, Essequibo. and his family, in an excursion to the sand-reetu, tell in 
with a drovc^of these animals, which were ontlieir march over land to a 
branch of the Poraeroon. They were so numerous that the negroes filled 
several baskets with those they picked up. Their motion over land is de¬ 
scribed to be somewhat like that of the two-footed lizard They project 
forward on their bony arms, by the elastic spring ot the tail 
exerted sidewise. Their progress is nearly as fast us a man will leisurely 
walk. The strong scuta or bands w^icb envelope their body, must greatly « 
facilitate their march, in the manner of the plates under the belly of serpents, 
which are raised and depressed by a voluntary power, in some measure per- 
forroing4he office feet Tlie Indians say that these fishes carry water 
within them for a supply on their journey. There appears to be sonic truth 
in statement; for it has l^n observe^J that the bodies of the hassars do 
not get diy like* those of other fishes wl^pn taken out of the water: and if 
the moisture he absorbed,, or they are wiped dry with a cloth, they have 
such a power of secretion,’that they became instantly moist again. It is 
scarcelj^pos^le to dry the sifrface wliile the fish is lining.— Dr. Jlumvch* 


Fishes' The hassars of both speciest fiat-headed/and^ round- 
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lieaded, maike a regular nest, in which th^ hy their eg^'in a 'flattened 
duster aijd cover them over most carefully- Th^ remain by the side of tjie 
nest till the spawn is hatched, with as much solicitude as a hen guards her 
eggs; both the male and female hasskr (a species of Doras), for they are 
monogamous, steadily'watchipg the spawn, and courageously attacking.tlie* 
assailant. Hence the ncgro^is^fl^tquently take them by putting their hands 
into the water close to the nest; on agitating which the male hassar springs 
furiously at them; and is thus captured, ^JThe round-head forms its nest of 
grass, tii^flat-]jead of'leaves, i3oth at certain seasons burrow in the bank. 
They lay their eggs only in wet weather. * In a morning after rain occurs, 
numerous nests ^peaf, the spot being indicated by a bunch of troth, wliich 
show5 itself on the surmce of the water, Q,ver the nest. Below this are the 
eggs, placed on a bunch of fallen leaves or ^ass, if it be the littoral species, 
which they cut and collect tijgelher—by vAiat means seems rather myste- 
lioqs, as the species are destihile of cutting teeth. It may possibly be by 
the use of their serrrfted arms, which ffrm the first ray of the pectoral 
fins.— Ib, « , • * 

Reanimation of Frozen Fish. —In winter, the Canadian fishermen erect 
huts on the ice of the lakes and rivers, and, cutting a hplc in the ice, enclose 
it with a screen of straw, &c. Ifi sheltej themseires from the cold wind. 
Sitting inside the screen, they sink their hooks through the hole made in the 
^ice. Amongst the other fiih so caught are perch in abundance. After 
hauling them up, if thrqwn aside on the ice, they speedily become frozen quite 
liard, n^ey then take them home, and place them in water near a fire; in a 
short time thw began to exhibit symptoms of reanimatiqn,—the fins first 
quiver, the'gills open, thtffish gradually tut ns itself on its belly, moTjes at 
first slowly about the basin, and at last completely revives and swims briskly 
about,— Ediun iV. Phil, Jottr. ^ 

Svpj^oi^d Jdentih/ of that Whitebait and Shad. —^The whitebait have 
-Jiifherto been generally considered as the young of th^shad, but in an article 
of the * Zoological Jourm^,' No. XIV. this doctrine is combated by Mr.Wil- 
lionl Yarrell^ F.L.S,, who was led to investigate this subject by observing the 
ekrly appearance (March) of whitebait in a fishmonger's shop; and, knowing 
that shads, which they were supposed to be, did noti^jiake their appearance till 
much later (May), he took up and persevered macouise of investigation 
which lasted from March to August, f82b. The specific distinction between 
the two fishes, on which he relies us of the greatest value, is the difference 
of their anatomical character, and esjiecially in their numlier of vertebra*. 
* The number of vertebra? in the shad,' he says, ‘ of whatever size the 
specimen may be, is invariably fifty-five; the number in the whitebait is 
uniformly fifty-six; and even in a fish of two inches, with the assistance of 
a lens, this exact number may be distinctly ma^e out/ 

. Electrifying Mollusca,~-A singiyar species of mollusca, found on the 
coast of Ceylon, has been presented t<? the Asiatic Society, It is reported 
by the natives of the island, and is much dreaded by them on that account, 
to have-^he power of benumbing or destroying the use of the hand of a 
person who touches it, r-eaembling in that jcespect thf Torpedo Raia and 
.Gymnotus electricus. As no mention has been made of an ^pimal of this 
description by any of the aulhors^Wio have Written on the natural produc- 
tions of Ceylon, tlie account givenM)y the jialiVes of its propertied is con- 
: sidered ^ Inquire conlirmaiioo- From several Circumstances in its anato¬ 
mical structnge, the* species would appear to*rank among the Asterias; but 
it di&rs*inaJ^iaIly in other respects from Jthe species described b^sj^ematic 
writos^wdis said to present a peculiarity of external form that doesf*not 
belong lo afiy of the^moUusca. .' " 
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Hab%t$ofi/ie Lmf4n$ecL —mantis, or leaf-insect, is one,of the most 
eemarke^le for its external form* of all the insect tribes in India. When 
alive and fresh it presents a striking resemblance to a tdade of graSs, differing 
in colour according to the season, being green and succulent in the rains, 
• and in the dry weather so much like a withered straw< that they can vvith diffi¬ 
culty be disbnguislied. Dr. Adams, who has gi^en an interesting account of the 
habits of these animals, says that this insect Ijes in wait for flies, which form 
his prey, with as much design as a cat or tiger. When a flv is si^ciently 
within nis reach, he projects raprdly his armed paw; and, with Hiring aim 
transfixing his victim, lodges it in the toothed hollow of tfle thi^, destined 
for its reception. After the fly is in his power, no ^ime js lost in devouring 
it, commencing with the trunk, jnd in a few minutes swallowing the uhole, 
tto head and wings constituting the finishing morsel. In this manner he 
will’ destroy at a meal five or #x large flies, which, in point of bulk, nearly 
double his own body. The structure of th^forelirab is remarkably adapted 
-for the purpose it has to serve. I It is strong and ifiuscular, provided With a 
claw at its extremity, likewise strong,liorny, and shajp as*a needle, and the 
groove in the last joints, with the double row of teeth or spurs on the mar¬ 
gin, corresponding and locking closely into each other, like the fangs of the 
alligator. By me^uis of these formidable weapons, the insect not only be¬ 
comes destructive to ofliers, but, is employed to attack its own species; and 
in China, we are told, flghting the mantis forms the favourite amusement of 
boys, who carry Uiem about in cages for the purpose. ^ 


On the autumnal Colouring of Leaves, —M. Mackire Prinsep has an,inter- 
esting article qn this subject in "*1110 fourth volume of the; M^imoires de la 
Scigiiti de Physique et d'Histaire Naturelle disGenSve.' H&wing observed 
that in the leavesf which naturally cover each other in part, the unco^red 
portion is always the more quicksand more dyeply coloured, he felt anxious 
to determine if the change of colour took place in darkness. On sheltering 
from the action of light, either the whole branches, or parts of leaves, he 
always found that change of colour was prevented. If the entire leaf 
placed in the dark, it fell off ^en; if only a^part, the rest of the paren¬ 
chyma changed colour, and the covert^ portion retained its Wriginal cobur. 

If he placed in the dark leaves or portions of leaves whicli vw?re yellow 
before reddening, the, leaf fell off yellow, or Ihe^covered part retained that 
colour, while the rest became red: thus demonstrating the necessity of the 
action of light in all the stages df colouring. The colouring principle of 
leaves, M. Prinsep ascertains to be a resinous substance common to the leaf 
in its green and yellow state, with modifications of colour only. Having 
obtained a quantity of this substance from both green and yellow leaves, he 
observed that the difference which the two matters present were the .solu¬ 
bility in the fat and essential oils of the green matter, and the insolubility of 
^ti;;Mllow resin in these same menstrua, and the action of acids and alkalies. 

In ^t, a prolonged abode, even in the cold state, of the yellow resin in the 
alkalies, brings it back to a beaq^iSul green colour, and the action of IumiIpn^ 
accelerates this effect. It is then in all" respects similar to the green sub¬ 
stance, and becomes, like it, soluble in oils. On the other hand, all liodies 
capable of yielding their oxygen, as acids, or the employment of means 
which facUilate the combination of that gas, as the exposure to the air of the 
alcoholic koWion, heat, make the^een substance pass to the yellow 
red colour; so that the .resin of leaves which have undergone the au¬ 
tumnal colouring, seeing to be nothing but green resin oxygenated, or haying 
undergone a kind of acidificatioil. M. Prinsep also observed, that if u 
yel]^ leaf of any tree whatever is allowed to remaht some time in potash, it 
^Cornell of a beautiful gfeeft, without experiencing any sensibte Wtei^tioiu 
Ammonia, and fdl the alkalies, produce the same effect On the other 
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hand, when a green leaf is left in an acidjit becomes yellow or red, and 
potash restores the green colour, See. M. P^nsep. following M. De Candolle, 
gives the name of chromule to this substance. MM. PeUetier and Cavan- 
tou, who were the first to observe the green substance, had given it the name 
of chlorophyle, which became inapplicable as a namf for a substance com¬ 
mon to the colouring principle bpth of green and yellOw leaves. M. Prinsep 
draws the following general conclusions from his investigations of this sub¬ 
ject : 1st All the coloured parts of vegetables appear to contain a particular 
substanclttthe chromule), capable of changing colour by slight modifica¬ 
tions ; 2dl^ It fs to the fixatiofi of oxygin, and to a sort of acidifica¬ 
tion of the chromule, thst the autumnal change of the colour of leaves is 
owing- , * • 

The Nojoal^ or Cochineal Plant, —Mr. Thompson, in his work entttkd 
‘ Official Visit to Guatemala,’ giyes the following account of the plant, ithe 
nopal^is a plant consisting of little sfem, but expanding itself into wide thick 
leaves, more or less primly according to ifc different kind: one or two of 
these leaves being set ss one plant, at the distance of tw'o or three feet 
square from each other, are inoculated with the cochineal, which, I scarcely 
need say, is an insect: it is the same as if you would take the blight off an 
apple or other common tree, and jub a small portion of it on another tree 
free from the contagion, when the consequence would be that the tree so 
inoculated would become covered with the blight: a small quantity of the 
imsects in question is sufficient Tor each plant, which, in proportion as it in¬ 
creases its leaves, is sure to be covered with the costly parasite. When the 
plant is perfectly saturated, the cochineal iajscraped oiF with great care. The 
plants are not,very valuable |br the first year, Ji)ut they may Be estimated as 
yielding after second year, from a dollar to a dollar and a half proht^n 
each^piant. ’ 


J 3.—Medicai. Science. 

of Digestion .—A paper read to the Royi\} Society during its 
present session, by Dr. Philip, contains the following view of the digestive 
lunciicftis. DiJ^estion requires for iti due performance, both a proper supply 
of gastric«secretion, and a certain muscular action in the stomach; the 
latter circumstance being peedful for ^he expulsion of^that portion of food 
which has been acted upon by the gastric juice. Nervous power is necessary 
for secretion; but the muscular action of the stomach being excited by the 
mechanical stimulus of the contents of that organ, is independent of the 
nervous power. After the removal of a portion of the eighth pair of nerves, 
the galvanic influence directed through these nerves will restore the secretion 
of gastric juice. But Messrs. Bresohet and H. Milne Edwards have latdy 
endeavoured to prove that the same effect results also from mechanical 
irritation of the lower portions of the divided nervea. Several drcumstfflMia«i 
which appear to have been overlooked by these gentlemen, invalidate the 
wv-^olusions they have deduced from experiments, namely, that a 
certain quantity of digested food Will always be found in the stomach of the 
animal for five or six hours after the operation, and even after the lapse of 
ten or twelve hours, from its being less completely changfld»<*ind th^fore 
expelled more slowly than in the natural state. The paper concludes with 
fhe recital of experiments made for tbe author ^ Mr. Cutler, \n Which the 
contents of the stomach of a rabbit, wnqpe eighth pair of nerves, after exci¬ 
sion, had been kept mechanically irritated, were compared with those of 
another Hbbit in which the nerves had nof been irritated, and of a third 
which had been left undisturbed. AH those who*witnessed ^e result oUhis 
expenmexft, iftnoaig whom was Mr.Brodie, werexsonrinced that the imtwon^ 
of the nerves had no effect whatever in promoting the digestion of the food* 
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neither 4id it* at all contribut*! to relieve the difficiiHyof breathing coiw^ 
quent upon the section of the nerves. 

I • 

Microscopic Observations of the Bfoorf.—The gldbulcs of the human 
blood observed under highly magnifying powers are discovered to congeal • 
. intp flat circular bodies, and arrange themselves \it rows, one body being 
pl^d partly underneath another, and in hlce manner*as a pile of similar 
coins, when thrown gently down, would be ^und to arrange themselves. 
This curious effect is attributed to the vitality yet remaining in tly_ blood, 
during the act of congealing. Irrorder to jjiake tlie fexperiihent, neces¬ 
sary that the blood, as freshly draVn, be slightly and thinly fJinearid over the 
surface of a slip of crown, or window-glass, and be c^ver^ with a very tliin 
slip of Bohemian plate-glass; anjl thus some slighfinequalities in Ihrffhiek- 
nesf( of the layer of blood between them will be produced, and which arc 
neoQisary to succeed in producSig the very curious appearances above men¬ 
tioned. i. Highly magnifying powers are absoflitely necessary to be employed 
in exhibiting Inis object,— Tech,*fiep. * 


Method of stopping Haemorrhage /row Occasionally Icech- 

bites, left to themselves, bleed excessively,even so much as to endanger life; 
and cases have occurred where all the usual means of stopping the issue of 
blood, when tried,’hav8 failed. *The Mlirquis Ridolfi then says, that the 
application of the cupping-glass to the point from which the blood escu|>t‘s 
is always successful. He uses a very small ^ass when the Im^morrhaga 
proceeds from a siqgle bite, and a larger one wheq it issues from several 
near to each other. Almost immgdialely on the application of th*e glass the 
blood forms a «lot over the bite, which suspends the haBitn^rliage. 'i'tio 
foriAation of this clot takes'place with great* facility, evea m snbjccfs in 
whom the blood is very thin and^queous. The glass is allowed to reitfnui 
on for a few minutes, until the integuments l/ccorae tumefied. Care must 
be taken in removing it not to disturb the ooagulum, as only the fluid purl 
of the blood should be emptied, and the glass is to l)e applied again aiyl 
again, until the IiaemBrrhage has completely ceased.— Med, Rep. 




Vaccination in London.^-AocordmQ fo the last repmt of llie Na?i(^al 
Vaccine Establishment, dated the ^niTof March, the number of nei'sons who 
have died of small poji in the course of the last yuir, within the bills of mor 
lality, anmunts to &98; and the report states, that there is no reason to 
think that this distemper has abated any thing of its virulence, or that it is 
more controllable by the expedients of medical art than it was in the times 
of its more general prevalence; for that it still proves fatal to one out of 
three of those who take it inthS^naturalway. The report fhriher Klafes, that 
more than 10,000 of the poor have been vaccinated in 1-ondon and its neigh¬ 
bourhood since last year's report; and fhat from the records of tlie last 
jedt^experience of the Small Pox Hospital, it appears that no patient fid- 
mitted there under small pox, after vaccination, had been vaccinated by a ny 
officer of the national estabhshmi^t^ whence it is presumed that hen thlT^*^ 
operation has been performed with due care and intelligence, it is much less 
liable to be foUowea by small pox. 1 he correspondence of the estahllsbmont 
with Various porft of the world, which is represented os having become 
more extensive than ever, is stated to warrant the conchisiop, that there 
is no inci^so in the proportion of casesOof small nox after v^cciijatlon, and • 
that the efficacy of the vaecine lympH is not weakened or deteriorated tiy 
transmission through anj^ number of subjects in the course of any number of 

Vaccination in Hungargg^^ccorAing to official reports on the.st^tc of the 
ww poxin Hungary, li appears*that there wrssft Tacebated in the course of 
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the seven years preceding 1826« l,!44;>539 ^^sons: the expense of inocu¬ 
lation, reckoning for every child operated,on vvith success, of poor parents, 
from vrhohi a forced contribution is exacted, 15 kreutzers, would amount, In 
the same term, to 280,05>2 il. 30 kr, ^ 

Cow Pox a degree Small Pot, — A note communicated to the French' 
Journal" Lc Globe/treats vaacinatioO as the inoculation of a malady of thte 
same nature, but of a different degree of intensity, as the small pox. The 
latter di^wder isjimded by the writer of tlv? note alluded to into four degrees, 
to whicnrif! gives the names of Ea Variole^ Varioloide, La Varicelle,and 
La Vaccine. The vaccine he treats as a small pox of the lowest degree. 
Persoijs who are Kable tp take the small pox a second time, he says, have it 
in greater or less degree, according as their first attack was strong or weak: 
thus vaccination affords a degree of securi^ according to the propordm in 
intensity which it bears to the small pox. Inis theory, he observes, ggH' rid 
of the strange anomaly presented in the view generally taken of this disorder 
by the fact of an affecuon of one kmd afting as a preservative against an 
affection of a different naturer In support of his opinion on this subject, the 
author notices a curious fact communicated some years since to the School 
of Medicine at Paris, from a doctor of one of the western departments. 
This doctor, wdiile the small pox jvas raging in hi^ neighbourhood, having 
no vaccine virus at hand, thought of inoculating with virus drawn from the 
pustules of the varicelle. Hij? experiment, many times repeated in the hos¬ 
pitals, even in the presence of magistrates, always and fully succeeded. 
The inoculation produced a local eruption of pustules, and all who were thus 
operated on espaped the small pox. Innonclusion it is observed, that the 
varicelle andevaednation are similar in the two respects, that they are not 
tra^jsmitted q^<i!lhaanation, and that they produce only local eruptions. 

f 

Anatomical Experiments on the Ears of Birds, —^The following curious 
facts are given in a number ef the ‘ Revue Encyclopf^dique’ as the results of 
Jhe experiments of a French physiologist, M. Flourens, on the organization 
^ the ears of birds. They were read to the Academjf of Sciences of Paris 
in course^of la^'t autumVi. He,ascertained that the membrane of the 
tympanum might be removed without affecting hearing; that taking the 
stirpes out of the groove which forms Xh^fmestra oro/t# weakens sensation; 
and that the destruction of the pulp of the interior of iHe vestibule annihilates 
it. The section ^of the semicircular canals produced effects altogether un¬ 
expected. It did not appear to weaken the sensibility to sounds, but only to 
render it painful; while the movements of the animal, occasioned by the 
separation of the parts, were truly surprising. The section of the horizontal 
canal constantly produces a motion of the head from right to left, and vice 
versi^^ and when the two horizontaltcanals are divided, this motion becomes 
so rapid and impetuous, that the animal loses its balancci and rolls 
over without the power of raising itself. If the se&icircular vertical eximiSl 
imnanals be cut, a violent motion upwards and downwards takes place; the 
animal does not turn round, or roll over ^knd over, but falls, often in spite 
of exertions to the contrary, on its back; and lastly, the section of the semi¬ 
circular vertical internal canal produces violent motions imwards and down¬ 
wards, but the animal in this case always falls forward oifitS bill, and tum¬ 
bles round in that direction. These motions cease when the hird/emains at 
' rest; but as soon as it attempts to cSiapge its tiace they are lOnewed, and 
01 * walking is rendered totally impracticame/ The seoflon of all these 
canals induces violent and surprising motions of the heatf in every direc¬ 
tion. These phenom^m do not take place cn simple destruction of the 
osseous ^nyelqjsa of the canals^ unless the membnuious cftnal and jthl^pulp 

vritK which it is filled be also divided. ^ 
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An ^xtiwjdinary circumstance attendin^^these experimenta isJhat the 
involunta^ motions do not prevent the healing up of the wound* the Bnimhl 
from feeding as usual, and even getting fat. Still, however, the motions are 
continued, and M. Flourens has «een pigeons upon vi^mh he had operated, 
and afterwards fed with care, for mtiny months, arfd even upwards of a year, 
'4aU. into the peculiar motions and tumblings corre^onding to the divided 
tanal, whenever they attempted to change tti^ir position. In other respects 
the birds exercised all their functions, heigring and seeing, eating and 
drinking os usual. ^ ^ - 

Analysis of the Bath Waters.-rh-ccoriiitg to-experiraente lately made by 
Mr, Walcker, and communicated to the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science,’ 
the component ingredients of the Bath waters are not pr^isely such |ib have 
been hitherto stated. They arerchlorine, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, pot- 
assi^ soda, lime, magnesia, oxi^e of iron, alumina, and silica. Besides these, 
the riiineral water contains some extractive*matter: its residue, when eva¬ 
porated, being coloured, and C(;^taining an admixture of carbon, aflcn igni¬ 
tion. 4 • 

The following are the relative proportionwof the ingredients first named, 
contained in 1000 grains;— 


Potassa 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Protoxide of Iron 

Alumina 

Sidca - ^ 

Carbonic Acid 
Sulphuric Acid 
Chlorine 


m » 


- 


t 


Gramt. 

0,02256 

0.23591 

0.56894 

0.08175 

0.00214, 

0.00215 

o.()fsie,io 

0 , 08^9 

0.85471 

0.27017 


From Which are to be deducted 


2.17051 

0.06104 


As the equivalent of oxygen for 0.27017 
of chlorine leaving 


2.10947 gr. 


§ 4^ AonicTjLTuifte AND Rural Econoihy. 

Necessity of Water to the Vegetation of Seeds. —Seeds, says an article in 
the * Garrlener’s Magazine,* if kept perfectly dry, will never vegetate. They 
require, therefore, some kind of moisture, and that moisture must be sup- 
plied by water. Beans and peas maybe kept moistened by olive ml and 
only, but otherwise under circumstances favourable to vegetatioii, 
Without their showing tfie least symptom of germinating. Wafer, then, in 
tin essential; the most appropnate Quantity varies with the speck’s of plflfiL-. 
If in excess it is more prejudiciiO tlian ibtotal deficiency, since in the first 
Case it excites decay, in the latter event the seed remains unaltered. That 
the first case ev^ occurs in practice, arises from the faulty cultivation of the 
Soil; for, if properly drained, however retentive it may be, no neural depo¬ 
sition Of moisture is ever too abundant or continuous. 

Optiem as i»,Sex in IVoduce, in breeding Stock.—A "Freach agriculturist 
maintains, in the 'Annates de 1'Agriculture Tran^aise,' that in breeding stock 
a greater^iumba: of one sej than of the other may Ije; obtained at tho option 
of yie breeder. The principle is. when most toi^eg are wanted, to stren^hen 
Mhe po#er of the male pafents^-elatively to the atWn^h of the tem*alesi and 
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w]ien tkiost females ate vrantea the contTaiy.| The application to a flock oS 
sheep is thuHf given. 'Hie fatmer wishing a grea,iear number of female laofbv* 
is recommended to put very young rams tdlhc ewes; and also, that durinj 
the season that the mma ate with the p^Ces, the ewes should have more 
abundant pasture than, the rams. When mme lambs are chiefly to be ob¬ 
tained, strong and vigorous ramy« four or five years old, are to be put to 
ewes. ^ 

Green Crop Sy&tem on th^ Continent —On comparing the agriculture of 
the contJb^t with this country, we are stfuckwith the miserable manner 
in which me operations of the plough and* harrow are conducted; but the 
great deficiency is a total ignorance of what we call green cropping on the 
large cale. It is trhe, tha»t both potatoes and turnips are made use of in dif¬ 
ferent countries, but they are never propefly cultivated, and, consequcmtfy, 
never approaching to a full crop. In flondjrs, Prussia, Germany, mi In 
the Swiss oasttons, there is no'one who holds land but e^ows a porfid^ of 
potatties; but they are ptanted either by thg hand on a fiat surface, or put 
in with a spade; so flose, that, instead of horse-hoeing, it is wonderftd 
how they can get them hand-'iioed; the consequence of which is, that the 
potatoes never reach the size of a common egg. Turnips are also cultivated, 
but in such a way, as to make a heavy or good crop out of the question. 
But the measure of bad farming is filled up^by the sldvenly rude method by 
which they thrash out the corn, still making use of cattle or horses (at least 
ip all the southern parts of Europe) to tread it out, as we read in the Scrip¬ 
tures.—Qttar<er/y journal of Asn’icuUure, ^ 

Rewards by A^cultural Societies ,— Lincolnshire Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, on the«;!2Hh of August last, among other premium^, awarded the 
following. To.William-Jacklin (lived with S, S. Bennett,.of Appleby, dnd 
his fcither-in-la?w, 23 years; had 24 childrqi, and brought up 18): as the 
labourer in husbandry who h£& brought up the largest family without paro¬ 
chial relief,, character being particularly attended to; 10 guineas. To 
William Sentence, of Barrowby (harl 17 children, and 16 living): as the 
'3^ond labourer in husi>andry who has brought up the'iangest family with¬ 
out parochial olief, character beingiparticularly attended to; 5 guineas, 

§ 5. Horticulturs. 

# 

Proper time for sowing .—The time which any ground may be raked 

with the greatest fkeflity, is a good practical criterion to judge when it is 
most fit for sowing. In general, if clay does not predominate in its consti¬ 
tution, a soil rakes best just after it has been turned up with the spade. If 
clay does predominate, it usuMly rakes with most facility after it has been 
dug two or three dayfe, and then immediately after a gepfle rain.. But it is 
certain that the sooner seed is sowtf after the soil is dug for its recepti on the 
earlier it germinates. In the droughts of summer,*-water is often requiraH'^ 
newly sown b^s. Such application must not be very limited or transitoiy; 
•'fcr, if the soil is only moistened at the immediate time of sowing, it inducet 
the projection of the radicle, which, in very paridimg weather, ard in clayey 
caking soil, withers away, and the crop is consequently Jost from the want 
of a cont inued supply of moisture. • '* * 

Proper depth for somng,-^'E\&ty kind of seed has a partioi^ar depth 
^elow the surface, at which it germiftiates most •"Vigorously* |^'*'securing to 
it the most appropriate degree of moi^ure, of oxygen gas, mSL of warmth. 
From ft; quarter of an inch to two inches beneath the surfajfiC appears to be 
the imiits ftjr the seeds cof plants usually the objects of cuUiyatiofnthese, 
howefWftfi^iimsI^ftry for the same seeds ip different grounds and cqtaili^j 
It mnst Qift l^ast in ftluminous soils, and my tluiiat^s«^C!^arif. ^ 
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_ CuitivtxtioH of 2>aA/ia«.—AforrespondenV of the Maguine juit quoted 
fives the fbltewng rules for Ihe cultivation of this root should Be 
planted about the hmc of planting early potatoes for a first crop, but no 
sooner. It grows well in a rich jieht soil of almost any kind. In dividing 
tile root, it is advisable to leave, at least, twoeyel to each^lant, culling 
Jdmugh the neck or crown; the spring is the imst preferable,itinie for 
dmding them, although some do it On takmg^thein dp in Ae autumn. Those 
who possess a hot-house should put each part ihto a pot of six or eight inches 
in diameter, with some good rich mould, so ^ the crown mav jjfsfj. appear 
at the top of the pot; then plac^them m|he green-housef when^ey will 
soon make good plants; and, when all danger from frost 1s*over^hey may 
ba turned out into holes prepared for them. A cothmoy cucuml)er frame 
may be successfully used where there is no hot-hoirie. « 

Pr^ervaiion of Plants from §lugs .—A gardener, in a communication to 
the Magazine, recommends for preserv4ng cabbages and oauMowera 
from slugs, the spreading well cut chan round the yeung plants under lHind-> 
glasses, and some round the cmtside«of the glasses. The slugs in their 
attempt to reach the plant, find themselves iftimediafoly enveloped in the 
chaff, which prevents their moving, so that in the morning hundreds of dis¬ 
abled slugs may be found round the outside of the glasses, and be destroyed. 

The Tamarind Tree ,—This tree is common in plmost every part of India 
and the West Indies, and grows most luxuriantly in all the eastern islands. 
The soil of Java is said to bring the fruit to very nigh perfection; and tho»^ 
of the dependent island of Madura are reported to be the best »lt is con¬ 
sidered dangerous by the natives*jof India to sleep under thjs tree, and its 
presence has a deteriorating effect on grass andjierbs. Its thick and lofty 
sten^is terminated by spreading branches, hearing tufts of alternate, smoq^h, 
bright green Jeaves, alwuptly pinnr|e; the short lateral branches are termi¬ 
nated by flowers which are m simple clusters*; the calyx is divided into 
four straw-coloured segments, and the petals *re three, rather yellow, and 
beautifully variegated with red veins; the seeds are roundish, somewh^ , 
angular, flattened, hoftl, polished, with a central t^ircumscribed disk at eacTi 
side, and lodged in a quantity of a soft pulp. *The fhiit is»coDling*aud 
liixative; but while it gratefully allays the mirst of ardent fever, it .must oe 
taken in large quantities to ensure the latter effect, and is then apt to pro¬ 
duce flatulence. The stones of the fruit are prescribed by the physicians iti 
dysenteric complaints, and for menesrhagia. It is very muqh ^ulteraled 
in commerce, and the deceit is very difficult to find out. 

English Poison,—The Watet Hemlock ,—Cichta virbsa; l7mbelHfera&, 
This plant, commonly called ttie Long-leaved ^ater Hemlock, is said to 
be by W the most active of the poisonous plants of Great Britain, but it is, 
fortunately, rather scarce. The root is perennial, the stem is vety large, 
hoilwJfj^eafy, and branched*; and the leaves are bitemate, and of a bri^t 
green colour; the flowers are in large, many-rayed umbels, and are very^ 
smuU» It is supposed by Haller anA %any pthers to have yielded the cele¬ 
brated Athenian poison.-—Garrf. Mag, 

• 

Iron HoUhousis-rrhiating hy hot foa/er.—The heating of hot-houses and 
fruit-walls by means of hot water conveyed through tubes, instead of smoke 
flues, appeairs.to be comin&into fashion. The principal advanbige is a 
more equable teiaperature;f mspersedj^ough the whole range of Urn in¬ 
fluence of Vne prpeess. At Woburn Abbey are iron hot-hoaseS, 

heated by hot watdf/ From observations on a pine stov|wof this description, 
as to mat it would lose in heat between 8 o'clock in the evening jmd 8 
o'<^kmktefoorning,inoiftof th^ocddeiltni^^^Jaiiikaryl^ < 
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it ascertained, that at 8 L'clock in thejfevemngthe thermonjeier inthe 
ojjen air stood at 13° that in the pine stovo after the fire was made up for 
the ni^ht at 65°, and next morning at 55°, The temperature of the atftio- 
sphere in i wooden house, as compared w^th that of an iron house, in neithei* 
of whicii therewas any artificial heat, was ascertained, when that of the iron 
house wg^ 3° higher thfcn the other, owing, as it was conjectured, to the laps 
of the glass being puttied in the iron house. At any rate the loss of 
by the conducting qualities 6f iron is but smalL Not a single pane had 
been broken in these iron houses, either by contraction or expmision. 

^ § 6: Domestic Economy. 

Cream A cream gauge is a glass tube, exactly cylindrical, of 

about \ ineli in diameterand 10-^ inches lopg. On its outside is a graduated 
scale, 3 inches long, and each inch is divided into ten equal parts. The 
scale compences at exactly thj^ height of id’inches from the bottom^^'the 
tube^ it »Sl Numbered, aijd counts downwards. Being filled up to-10 inches 
high with new ipilk, of a proper temperalun3, it is set by in the dairy for 12 
hours, in which time the crea^ will all of it have risen to the top of the tube, 
if the cow be a proper one from which to make butter.— Waxstell on Agr, 
Build, 

Indications of Wholesommess m Mushrooms, —-^henever a fungus is 
pleasant in flavour and odour, it may be consida’ed wholesome; if, on the 
^contrary, it have an offensive.-smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or 
even if it leave an unpleasant flavour in the mouth, it should not be con¬ 
sidered fit’for food. The colour, figure, and texture of these vegetables do 
not afforf anji characters on which we Can safely rely; yet it may be re¬ 
marked, theS in colour, the^ pure yellow, gold colour, bluisn pale, dark or 
lustre brown, wine red, or the violet, belong to many that are esculent; 
whilst the pale or sulphur yellow, bright *^r blood red, and the greenish, be¬ 
long to few but the poisonous. The safe kinds have most frequently a com¬ 
pact, brittle texture; the flesh is white ; they grow more readily in open 
* -^ces, such as dry pastures and waste lands, than in places humid or 
shaded by wood. In gen.'^ral, those shUuld be suspected which grow in 
ca 'crns and Subterraneous passage, on animal matter undergoing putrefac¬ 
tion, as well as those whose flesh is soft or watery,— Braude's Jour„ 

To make Kitchen VegrtaUes Tender, —When peys, French beans, and 
similar productions do not boil easily^ it has usually been imputed to the 
coolness of the season, or to the rains. This popular notion is erroneous. 
The dilficulty of boiling them soft arises from a superabundant quantity of 
gypsum imbibed during their growth. To correct this, throw a small quan¬ 
tity of subcarbonate of soda into the pot alcmg with the vegetables, the car¬ 
bonic acid of which will seize upon the lime in the gypsum, and free the 
legumes from its influence.— Bultetin des Sciences, 

To Improve DnerfThese fruits, when^they are brought t^SUPc, 
»s.qre commonly covered with a scurf, cjpmposed of a mealy, sugary substance, 
very disagreeable to the teeth, A correspondent says that the way to get 
rid of this scurf, and ^render the figs as plump and clear-skinned as when 
they ai*e newly gathered from the tree, is, first to keep them in a cool and 
rather moist cellar, for twenty-four hours before usingand, secondly, just 
before presenting them at table, to put them into a receiver, and ^exhaust tJie 
air. Alter remaining there two minutes, the^' should be taken out, and 
gently brushed, when they will be foAhd perfect^ plump and clear-skinned, 
—-GarJ. Mag, 

Dinner Food for invalids, —Roast beef <uSd roast mutton fa the most 
^igible of ^ t^d for dinner. The proper thne of the day for t^e^bf 
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invalids should be early^at afl events, not later than two’ o‘fdock in the 
rffternoon. Veal and lamb are bo'th of them improper for the valetudinarian 
state, upon this principle—they afe,more indigestiljle, andn(j^easily assimi¬ 
lated to nourishment. It is most true, that young/nimalst not yet arrived 
' Is^perfection, are unwholesome; and althoygh some people in IieWlh have 
^omaohs so strong that they can digest any f«od, yet to* an invalid it is veiy 
hurtful. Food in which tlie nourishing properties are highly concentrated^ 
is not proper for the stomach of An invalid. Fish, in ordea to be^cserved 
fresh for the market, are allowecl to lmgei*and<Ue, instead*of bmg put to 
death in health, as every living thing intended for foo<l ought to be; and this 
circumstance very much alters its natuje and properties 4s food; an^l, pro¬ 
bably, is one cause why, with some people, fish is said to disagree, by excit¬ 
ing disturbance in the alimentary canal. It is less nutritive than the flesh 
of warm-blooded animals, and, of course, is less stimulant to the circulation. 
Where the complaint is attended with febrile excite«ient, fish » more proper 
than flesh; and in all cases wht^e the.^igesfive powers arc sunk, it is pro¬ 
per, as being easily converted into chyle. F»h, in proportion to its bulk, 
inav be said to be almost all muscle ; and it is readily known if it be in high 
perfection, by the layer of curdy matter interposed betw^een its flakes. It 
ctften happens that*tho>jp parts of fish, via^. the pulpy, gelatinous, or gluti¬ 
nous, which we considered the rftost delicious, are tlie most indigestible, and 
unfit for the stomach of an invalid. Lobster sauce is a very bad addendum: 
the best accompaniment is vinegar. Most shell-fish are very indigestibkC 
and, from the indisposition caused occasionally by baling them, 4!u( idea of 
their being-poisonous has been created. Oysters, when eatea in large quan¬ 
tities, often cause great disturbance; shrimps syid muscles hilve prouucetl 
deam ; but whether from tlieir indigestibility or poisonous quality, is doybt- 
ful.— Manual for Immhds. I , 

WTiolesommcfts of Coffee ,—The general effect of coffee upon the nervous 
coat of the stomach is, unquestionalily, a gentle stimulant; and, as mont 
substances of that clkss, ha«, to a certain extent, a tonic power, it is not 
hesitated to be recommended to invalid^ whos^ powers of digestion •Imvt* 
been debilitated by stimulants of a more powerful character, such as R*r- 
menteJ liquors, wune, spirits, &c. The custom of taking coft*ee after a late 
dinner, and just befor^retirement to rest, is bad; 'because its stimulant pro¬ 
perty upon the nerves of the storaacli exerts a power destructive to sleep—it 
promotes an activity to the mind, and gives a range to the imagination which 
prevents self-forgetfulness, that sure harbinger of repose.— lb, 

§ 7.—Mechawical and Useful Arts. 

from Fire, —Dr. Birkbeck, in a recent lecture on fire-escapes de- 
livet^d atthe London Mechanics' Institution, noticed the difficulty which lies 
in the way of escape on occasion of fire, from the circumstance that 
smoke renders the air completely “sulrocatjng, and the combustion dejmvea 
it of the power of supporting life; and individuals are therefore occasionally 
rendered incapable of making their escape even when there is no fire to 
obstruct them. recommended among the means of escape which inhabit¬ 
ants of houses may always have in readiness for themselves, an appanitus, ^ 
invented by Rieut. (’ook, ydftsisting of % cylindrical canvass bag, which is 
kept in its proper form by a circulaAvooden bottom, and a strong ring of 
iron at the top. This bTig is suspended by a rope, which passe.s over a 
pulley, hooked to an iron bol^ previously fixed to the •brick-work ; and the 
enfl oWhtrope being Ihrovvi intp the stretfl, is seized by the ]R^r»on« bclow,^ 
low^ the bag with the individuals it may contain through a circular* 
hole in tlie bottom of a balcony which is attached to the ,uxndy\v. Even 

Journal of Facts. N 
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•without assistance from below a person may lower himself in safety'by 
winding Iho roj)e round the balcony; and as the whole apparatus lies ill 
a small compos, it may be kept in a foom without inconvenience. In 
treating of the various\jnventions intended for facilitating escape in cases 
of fire, atid mentioning with applause tlie contrivances of many ingenitfuir 
individuals. Dr. Birkbeck said, that the rope-maichines of Mr. Rider and' 
Mr, David Davies were admirable contrivances of the kind, and, with slight 
exceptiodt* were- nearly perfect. That of-rMr. Rider consisted of a strong 
hempen r^e, sai^lied with worsted, like a common bell-rope, and having at 
its upper end a swivel ring, with a spring catch, which might be instantly 
fixed tq a bed-post^ a ch^st of drawers, &c. By means of this machine, a 
person descended in perfect safety from the gallery to the platform, hold¬ 
ing by tlie rope, and standing upon a kin^J of iron stirrup, with three 
rings through which the rope^ passed. These rings were not placed per- 
pendiculaady above each ^ther, but stood in^ such directions as to cause a 
considerable degree of friction, and to pfevent the too rapid descent of 
the person using the 'apparaKis. A contrivance was connected with it, for 
instantly fixing a secure noose under the arms, to be used when the friction- 
seat attached to the machine (by which a person might even descend, 
holding another in his lap) was n-^it employed. Aiv)ther appendage to the 
apparatus was a ramp iron (to be fixed into the sill of the window), with a 
fork over which the rope wap intended to pass, to prevent it from receiving 
injury while in use.— Manual of Science and Literature. 

r ' 

Quantity of soft Metals raised in Enghnd.. Duty performed by Steam’^ 
Enmnes. —According to th^ tables of the prqi|luce of the sdit niefals raised 
in Great Britain, as given in a new work entitled ‘ Records of Mining,’Mhc 
quantity raised in a year is as follows :-frcopper 12,63.j tons ; lead 47,000 
tons; and tin 5,310 tons. Tne same paper, in examining the question of 
the amount of improvement which lias taken place at various times in 
sU^am-engines, shows that as much power is now obtained from one bushel 
of coal, as in the earliest periods was to be had from seventeen bushels. 

The followmg exlract from a tabje, showing the average duty reported in 
emh ycjy of all the engines working, and the average duty of tlie best 
engines at each period, gives the improved results atler an interval of 15 
years:— 


ypRrs. 

Engines' woiking. 

Averflgp Unty of 
the whole 

Average duty of 
the best Engines. 

1S13. 

24 

19.456,000 

26,400.000 tons. 

1H28, 

54 

37,100,000 

76,763,000 


Best form for Steam-Vessels. —According to the results of inquiries re¬ 
cently made in America, into the prow of least resistance for steam-boats, it 
appears that the greatest velocity, fourteen miles an hour, was acquin^j^l^v 
a boat ‘ modelled nearly like the bowl of a spoon, with a very raking cut- 
^vater rising up in a uniform curve, ind all the curves upon the bottom 
regular, and vwthout abrupt angles.* But ‘ other forms had superior pro¬ 
perties at lower velocities f in other woitls the prow of least resistance at a 
high velocity, was not that of least resistance at a low one.— Ediff* New. 
Jour, of fSrien^e, *“ 

Proportion of Power to Velocity yw Sieam-P i^ts. —The following table of 
the power necessary to give a steam-hoat different velocities, has been pub¬ 
lish^ by Mr. Tredgold. ’ . 

3 miles per hour, *54 horses’ power, 7 miles per hour, 69 herses' power, 

4 ‘ • 13 8a. 102 . ‘ 

5 25 9 146 

6 t »• 43 10 200 
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Model of vpwly-mvonted Sit>9pmnon Bridfrp —In the Nafioniil lloposilory 
now exhibit 1112 :, is a inodd of a Suspension J5ridge, luhipliub for siiuations 
where the water is too deep f^^he erection of fliers, anc^heivtlu* expanse 
of water is too great to be passed over by single chains, wflliout other support • 
than is afFoitied at the alnilmentS. , 

The piers are supported upon rows of properly constructed hoats, whoso 
buoyancy is sufficient to bear the weight ;*thaf is, without their being sub- 
merged by the pressure whe» the tide falls to its.lowcst^ioint^iiftd the boats 
are ccinfined in this situation by the nAoring chains, which ilfe attached tr^ 
the lieads of the piles sunk perpendicularly into the earth- Hy this arrango- 
ment, when the tide rises, the piers cannot asccipd an® lift the brjilge, winch 
would Ini the case were the boats not lied down to the extreme point of low 
water, while the bridge is supported by their buoyancy in either case. It is 
likewise deserving of notice, that the meonng cliains being fixed in an ob- 
licjne direction to the piles, cause a lateral prey^ure of the ])iles a^iiunt the 
earth, and consequently enaAc fhejn to resist a mucii greater strain than has 
her(*tofore ]>een obtained in similar works under w^ter. [What is to pre\cni 
the sinking of the boats, piers and all, under the additional pressure of high 
water "'*] 

French. Slones stsited for XiyAogrfl'jftAy.—At arecent sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, MlVf. Chevalier and Langlum^ presented a friig- 
nient of flinty stone, containing a drawings from which the presenters ^ook 
impressions by a process only Known to them'jelves. Other fragments of 
stone proper foi* lithography have been found at*Chaville near Versailles, and 
in the envirpns of Vermanton^department of the Yonne). MM. Chevalier 
^nd Langlume exjiressed Wieir opinion, thait these stones,*and others to be 
found in France, especially in the departments of the Ain, of tlie /•isne, of 
the Arricgc, and the Aube, Ivould serve as well for ttie purpose ot litho- 
gra]»liy as the materials brought from Oermany. They announced their 
readiness to make experiments, and give their opinions gratliitously on any 
specimens that iTpight be sent to them. * 

l^tponr Baths of American Indians ,—^Thc vapour Jjath wa^ in u«c 
among the Hieothuks, or Red Indians of Newfoundland, a race nowfilmoHl, 
if not ([uile, extinct in that island. M. Cormack, in a fniitleifs journey in 
search ot these Rtxl Indians, found the remairifl of one of tlu^se baths. The 
mclhod used to raise the steam ^yas by pouring water on large stones mude 
very hot for tiie purpose, in the open air, by burning a quantity of wood 
around them; afier this process, the ashes were removed, and a hemi¬ 
spherical trarae-work closely covered with skins, to exclude tlic external air, 
was fixed over llie stones. The patient then crept in under the sl<ins. taking 
wilh him a birch-rind-buck^t of water, and a small baik-dish to dip i1 out, 
which, by pouring on the stones, enabled him to raise the steam at pleasure. 
'Iij# vapour-bath was* chiefly used among them by old peojilc, and fur 
rheumatic afleciions.— Edin. New Phth Jour. 

Subsiiiute for Lochs w Chitfesc Catyxls.—hoc\iH are unknown in (iTiina, 
although some of the canals in that country are constructed on ditfereiil 
levels; and their,method of passing boats from one level to another is 
wo?1hy of attetftion. The levels are connected by inclined planes constructi'd 
of hewp stone. These inclined planes, in some instances, connect Jevids 
differing fifteen feet i»Mevation. f n passing from the upper to the lovfiT 
canal, the boat is raised out of tifc water, and launched over tlie inclined 
jilane, the last part of the operation, of course, requiring no great labour, as 
the IricWon over tlie plan* retards the descent of lift boat. But in passing 
fiaftn the inferior to the^uyerior canal powerful engines are rutpwred. These 
ftconsift of capstans, from which ropes are passed round the stem ofT.he 
boat. Tire efforts of a hundred men are sometimes retp^ire^ to effect the 
elevation of a loaded boat,— Boston Jouriial of Siicnct\ 
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^ f 8. Antiquittes- 

f Egyptian Manuscript HyHory, —Amoirp; fne papyri in the rausetttn of 
Turin, the professor Seyffa^h asserts that he has found Manelho's original 
History of Efrypt. The papytus, hf says, according to the writing, belongs 
to the lime of the first Ptolemies, and Egypt had no earlier and no later his¬ 
torian than Manetho. The papyriis in question is the' sketch for' a more 
complete hirftoiy of .Egypt, and contains manyj corrections, small pieces of 
papyrus beinj^iastened over the^writiflg in somq.plaees, with altered passages 
written upon them. It forms a complete sketch of the history of Egypt, on a 
papyrus, njeasuring frftm fmyieen to eighteen feet long, and two feet high, 
closely written on both sides, in lueratic characters. According to the com¬ 
mon chronological reckoning, the narrative commences with the reigns of 
the gods. AmOton and Vulcanua.first ruled Egypt; and they were suc¬ 
ceeded by Ammon Sol, and so on to Osiris, Typhon, Horus, Thouth, Anubis, 
and Horus II., during an interval of 13/J17 y^ars, as stated by Manetho. 
Thouth alone is stated too have wigned 31136 years, while a reign of only 
three centuries is ascribed to Horns. Then follow the heroes, and other 
sovereigns of Memphis, which, with the former reigns, make out a i>eriod of 
23,200 years. After this fabulous history, the real dynasties commence with 
Menes, the first king. The manuscript states ^om what city each dynasty 
sprang; of how many kings it consisted; the number of years they reigned; 
and'these enumerations are followed by a list of the names of all the kings, 
accompanied by short historical remarks. The number of years, montiis, and 
even days, to whigh the reigns of eaol) of t>*e Pharaohs extended, is set 
down .—Weekly Review* , , ^ 

Egyptian Pen-and-ink Drawing. —Amon^ the curiosities examined by 
professor Seyffarlh. in the musemn of Turin,Tie found a jiapyrus, uhicli he 
represents as a perfect master-piece of pen-and-ink drawing. The subject is 
a nigli priest in full costume, followed by a boy carrying a parasol. This 
pidturfc, among its other claims to the altenfion of the cuncas, is the earliest 
spccimeivof art ijn which shoes^^e represented ; for the sandds, which pro¬ 
ject injiront, and turn up at the points, exadly resemble the shoes of the 
Chinese. Hb also louml tlie drawing of an Egyptian ram, which, he says, 
showH that the breed differed from oins; and that: the-kind of sheep si ill 
common in Egypt, of which there is a spe^^men in the royal menagerie at 
Stupinici, is the same that was indigenous in that country under the 
Pharaohs. 

Mr. Seyffarlh also describes a papyrus of a marfous character, and which, 
with that above-mentioned, he^says, shows that tile Egypliami had attained 
greater perfection in the ari of design than is'generally iittagined. This 
mpyrus measures from .sixteen to twenty feet in length, and one foot in 
height, and is full of curious drawings and caricatures, with hieratic inseflp- 
tions round them, '^c drawing, the colouring, the actions of the figures, 
the comic lumioiu' displayed both in the^'^pK.tures and inscriptions,—all is 
extraordinary and masterly. One of these caricatures represent^, in a series 
' of drawing*|i, a conflict between apes and caW The apes, wlio appear to 
]iai^ given the battle, are all armed. Their left wing consislsC of 

^hers, and on their right are the heavy infantry, with shields and lances. 
Ill the back-ground, their commander seen adv^weing in a w'wr chariot, 
drawn by two dogs. The cats take to flight, leaving the field itrewed with 
their kilted and wounded. Having retired to ,tlieir fortress^ tiiey bravely 
themseives wilh*4.hcir cl^ws. The apeB^fllpwever, procure Jadders, 
at&mrm the, fortress, which throws tU«^or cats mio dismay. Mr. SeL't- 
farSi affirms, that pie greater portion ^ofuiesfe piciures are in the GiCmn^ 
style of executiop, and excel any thing of the kind liiat antiquity has lians- 
' BMttpd to uv —/&. 
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li^slmction of Egyptian Mommenn,—Tht magnificent Jintiquitjes of 
.Egypt suffer constant demcJlition from the wantonness and negligence of Iho 
government and people. Tha letters of the members of the >^nch scientific 
expe4ition, now engaged in eicpioring that country, have enumerated eleven 
ancient monuments which hav^ recently disapf)gared. JiR one histance 
^ ^ (Jhampollion, making a deviation from his rpute/to visit the temple of Con- 
tralato, arrived on the spot fen days aiUj its total* destruction. A similar 
disappointment was experienced by him shortly afterwards with rftgarti to 
the temple of Elythia;—a lq|s the more regretted, as thal^ edifice was a 
monument of the time of Sesostris. O^two Jemples in ^lephjnUs which are, 
now entirely lost, one, the larger of the two, is considered to h.i\e been the 
most perfect monument of ancient Egypt: besieJes the greater pari of 
the small temple of Ombos Ijas been recently ciirried away by tlwf Nile .—Lc 
NormanVs Letters. 

Deijication of Cleopatra and Cmsarion by the EgypHai/^.-^hS. llermon- 
this, on the Nile, is a temple whicli affords an enample of the State oS debase¬ 
ment into which the Egypti^ wor'»hip iiad fallen previously to the subjuga¬ 
tion of the country by the Komans. A i^nMll chamber behind the sanctuary 
of this temple is discovered, by a hieroglyphic legend never before interpret eJ, 
and now decipliered by M. Champollion, to be the aveoxtehemeni vhonher* 
("leopatra, under tl« name and form»of the Egyptian Venus, is there repre¬ 
sented in the act of giving birth to a new llorus^ who is no other than 
Cffsarion, the son of the Egyptian queen by Julius Caesar. At the Uo^ of 
this chamber is represented tne accouckie^ with Ammon advancing towards 
her: the young mother, still weak, and in pain.*is supported by the goddess 
(S;raw, the Egyptian Lucina. ‘•The father of the gods salutes the newly-born 
infant. In Vnolher part, d:he latter, now feill grown, visits the prmci[)al 
oeities. and is invested by all of them witli their respective attributes. • These 
visits terminated, the new Ho|us becomes Jhe Sun-Ammon himself. He is 
seated as master on the symbolical lotuses, and Typhon, the emblem of evil, 
or of matter, acts as Iiis guard, and appears in the act of keening off the 
profane by ids h|deous aspect, and by the brandishing of the knivea'with 
which he is armea. The sculptures were executed in a feeble manner. The 
temple was never finished, and both in its construction‘%nd ornTliaenl it 
bears evident marks of precipitation. • * 

Noudy-'discoverH Mosaics ,—The collectioTi*Df antiquities at Munich has 
recently received an addition in an ancient work in Mosaic, jiresented to the 
king of Bavaria by the duchess of Leuehtenbeig, on one of whose Italian 
estates it w'as discovered. The part as yet to be seen is 7\ square feet, and 
represents, as in a painting^Ihe sun as a god, standing in the zodiac, and the 
earth as a female figure, ly^down surrounded by her various atlribule.'j.-^ 
Zeitvng f^r die lilegant 

• § 9. Fink Arts. 

Ancient Ornaments .—An elegaqj: and very useful work has been rec^tly 
published by Caqienter and Soif, under Jhe title of a ‘ Selection of Archilec* 
tural and other Ornaments, Gieek, Roman, and Italian; drawn from the Ori¬ 
ginals m various Mjiseums and Buildings in Italy.' The work comdsts of five * 
])arfs, each^ait containing five impressions from lithographic drawings. 
The collection ot ornaments embraces specimens of the most csleein^*d 
nations and ages—the gf»ek, the Roftan, and Italian of the fifteenth ceiilui^. 
They are gtcatly varied, most of^hem are extremely elegant, and many 
display a playfulness and fancy which render them well calculated for 
tion in articles of gold, silijer, or bronze, or^ven of‘llousehold ftirnituref'*^^ 
fe'jiapages of introduction^^ exfdanations of the plates in* Kfiglis^Md 
^"rencfl constitute the letter-press. The authors are Mr. Jenkins arid Jw. 
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architects, who have takin the pains to|niake the drawings on stone 
themJielveB. Hence what may be lost in hoIdn(«as and fireedom 6f delinesp 
lion is gained m fidelity. 

,. Bust of the Eviiperor Alexander by ThuMbeidsefii —A landowner the 
district of the town"' of Kh^kt^, in Russia, l(l. Sherbinine, has the good for¬ 
tune to possess a bust of tne fcn]wor Alexander, executed in Rome by the^ 
first sculptor of Europe, the celwrttted Thorwaldsen, The resemblance is 
said to be very strong, and was made after three sittings, which emperor 
gave to fhd artist at Warsaw in 1820. Tha bust is executed in Carrara 
•'marble, and tifes hem recently brougiit home the residence of the owner. 

Academy of Fine A^ts ai Mexico .—An academy for gratuitous instruction 
in the tint arts exirts^at Mexico. Some hundreds of young people of all 
ranks, colours, and races of men—the Indian End the mongrel sitting by the 
side of the white man; the son of the artisan rivalling the children or the 
great men of country—assembie every evening in large halls well lighted 
with Arftand lamps. The iifttruction is not confined to the drawing of land¬ 
scape and the figure; hut the means of improving the national indusiry, and 
of diffusing among the aAisans a®taste for elegance and beauty of form have 
been atudi^: and while some are engaged in drawing from models and living 
figures, others are employed in copying designs of furniture, candelalwas, and 
other ornamental articles in bronze, &t8.— Hum^oIdU ^ 

4- 10.—*General Biterature and Education. 

liineratvig^Library in Sco/Zawd.-**Many of our readers are probably un¬ 
acquainted with tlie fact of the exist^oe of institution in Scotland tor the 
establishment of itinerating libraries, of which account is contained 
in the number for April of the ‘ Gardener s M agazine,' in Hie shape of extracts 
from the fifth report, for 1826 and 1827, off. the East Lotliian Institution. 
The object of this institution, os appears by the report, is to furnish all the 
towns and villages of the countywith libraries of useful books. The books 
axe iuranged into divisions of fifty volumes, which are^, stationed in one 
place for two years, where thej: are issued gratuitously to eiHTjersons above 
twelvfcyears of 4ge, who agree tO taki care of them ; after this period they 
are removed, or exchanged with other divisions. The institution is sup- 
poitcd by the subscriptions Oipd donations of benevolent individuals, societies, 
and annual reading subscribers of three shillings and Upwards, to whom is 
reserved for a certain time the use of the nW books. On the first estahlish- 
ment of the institution no such reseivation as this was made, and the gte.dest 
number of annual subscribers then was 8: the uuillber after that arrangement, 
was, ill 1822, 64; 1823, 61; 1824,54; 1826, 110; 1827. 1.15. 

The principal stations for new books are at Had&ngtou and North Berwick. 
Ihese exchange publications, and thus the subscribers to each are furni^hisl 
with the use of a much greater number of recent publications than dihild 
have been procured by any other amingement. A branch of the Hadding- 
ton«library is espe^u]^ devoted to books oe agriculture and rural economy, 
for the use of which an additional subscription of two shillings is required. 
This entitles the sul)scribers to the use of the new books on such subjects 
for two years ; a^er which the same books are to be issual graluitousiy to 
farm servants, gFooms, foresters, and smiths and wrights engaged in die 
construction of implements of husbai^ry, and qtkers mterestedjirl agricul¬ 
ture. The prisons, Sunday-schools, am^JinerchanT wssels on going to sea, 
arc supplied with books by this society. ‘ Tli^ principle,'says the repiirt, 
■•kaB already; ton adoj^^ed by various seameh'Sj^teieties; it is a of the 
th6'Committee of the General^^embly tn the Church orScot^^^nd 
improving the Highlands, and aW^f Itid Ihvemess Associalton lox., 
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Ajsociety was formed in 1826, in 
wRh such libraries. It has been 


!?PP¥ng . _ 

land, Braish America, and the United States, and its 


x**/ ^o.nualof Science and Ltierature,^A. i^pw wiekfy pubheahon, to which w’e 
have referred tor be veralfacts in our journal, lately appeared, under the title 
of ‘ Manual of Science and Literature,’ havia^ for Us principal object to jfive 
abstracts of the lectures delivered at the London M^chaalc|* InsUttition. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the first sixnumbejfs we lindsaccoynts of the yiterejtinjif lectures 
of Dr. Birkbeck on fire escapes, and on the application of animal po\\er; of 
Mr. Dakm on galvanism; aiid of Mr. Hemming on pnt^matics 

Besides these prino^al chariicters of the new*penodical, the wdf'k is not 
wanting in interesting onginalcommunications on subj^ects of science, lite¬ 
rature, and the useful and fine arts. Aipong these may be mentioned a 
notice of the improvements now going on m London, and a particular Recount 
of the London Bridge. The \>ork is^verycreditaoly got t\p, 

« • 

Educaiton of Spanish Refugees —An institution, highly honourable to all 
parties concerned in promoting and establishing it, has been lecently formed m 
London for. the m&tri*ction of the children of the unfortunate Spanish rotu- 
gees now in this country. Thtfidea of forming this kind of college originated 
with the Seuor Nunez de Arenas, who, having volunteered to instruct a class 
of his young countrymen m mathematics at his own residence, found Ins 
lessons attended mot only by the youths whose education was*ia progress, 
but by many emigrants of maWirer yeATBi who, while t^py relresncd tlicir 
knowledge of *tlie sciences, fnund an agreeably diversion to Ihc melancholy 
renections engendered by their situation. This circumstance being coinmu- 
nicated to the other refugees m |own distinguished by their aetpuromeuts, a 
plan was devised for extending the advantage?* derived fiom the leshons t)f 
M, Arenas to the other branches of knowledge, and the refugee comnutlee 
having come forward with necessary assistance to set the project on toot, 
the trustees of the Mechanics’ Institution havi^ generously voluntcerco the 
use of their establishment, a Spamshacollegelias been actaally iiVAti^utcd, 
and upwards of two humlied names of students are enregistcici). Tin* in- 
stiuchon IS gratuitcjps torelugees and their children, and to the membcis ot 
the Mechanics’ Institution. But the classes or/ open to other students on 
payment for the respective course?. 


Diffusion oj Knowledge —By a decree dated the 18th of Decem¬ 

ber, the king of Spain grairtil mrmission to the directors of the Royal Cloth 
Manufactory at Alcoy, to jO^ablish m that town, at their own cxpciinc, 
schools for the sciences and mechanical arts, in which the piiinlN might be 
inst^icted m those branches of knowledge which would tend tri make them 
perfect m their profession. The otijects of instruction to be divided into tour 
classes, vtz. 1st. Castilian gramjpag, orthography, writ^, and elcmen^j of 
arithmetic, and mercantile letter-writing; gndly, arithmetic and the principles 
of algebra, as applied to commerce, and geography; 3dly, pure and desciip- 
tiv'* geometry u^chanics, physics, and geometrical drawing, as applied \o 
the useful arts; 4thly, chemistry, as applied to the same alts. The motives 
which infiuence king Ferdinand to grant this indulgence, ns they are sef 
forth m the*decree, are nCofc enlightened than the principles by winch Ilf!* 
conduct of his maiestv’is ceneraW influenced. The document concludes 
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dustry, the advancement and prosperity of which depends on^ttie propaga¬ 
tion, of useful knowledge, which this majesty i$ desirous of rffecfually pro- 
mofting, not only in the town ttie immediate objfect of his decree, but tlirouglv 
out the wh(^e extent of his dominions.'— G0g;€ta de Bayona, 

Umvernities^ Germanf*, Number number O&tmmes 

entered as students in thl^ University of Munich for the late winter half-year ^ 
amounted' to 1716, oyer and above 60 in the ecclesiastical seminary, makirtg^ 
together 1776 ; of whom 1589 natives and 187 foreigners. 

In Heidelberg, fqr the winteflr half-year, the nurilber of students inscribed 
was 727, '(2ft9 natives^ 40S foreigners.) In Freiburg (Bri^gau,) 628. (natives 
528. foreigA^rs 1«8.) The ¥niv^i*sity of Dorpat itas at present 507 stu¬ 
dents. In Ki^ in thcf summer half-year 1828, the number of students 
was 370^ 1 ^, 1 * 

In the scholashc jeAr 1S2S-7, the number of doctors'degiccs conferred 
by the Univ^ity of Vienna was 27, viz.113 »n medicine, and four in che¬ 
mistry. • 

Education in S*7mo‘.—^he number of jifipils in dififerent gymnasia of 
Silesia, in the scholastic year^] 826, vJ'as, in Breslaw 670; inGiatz325; in 
Gl^witz 310; and in Leobschiitz 404, 

History of Alfred the Great, —^Theye was "published in Hamburgh, in 
1828, a ‘ History of Alfred the Greaff,’ taken and tratislated from; Turner's 
‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,' by Dr. Ffed. Lorentz, together with the 
‘^l^odbrokar-Quida,’ in the original lsian(jiish text, with a translation in 
verse. 

Gpiinan Translation of the (/ Angels. —The * Loves of the 

Angels,'by H’’.'Moore, has been translaled into German bj Balduin, and 
published m Berlin. The verse, says the ‘ Zeilung fiir die elegante Welt,* is 
flowfug, and the book is prettily got up. « 

r * 

Persian Library of Ardebzl.--Among other trophies which the Russian 
arms obtained in the last wnr with Persia, was one highly interesting to the 
Jearned; namely, the library of Ardebil, the town in^ which the Persian 
sehabs used to be crowned.This treasure fell into the^bands of the count 
Suc^ittlen, on The taking of Ardebil* It was founded in the year 1013 of the 
Hegira, when the schah ^then reigning, Abbas L, deposited the manuscripts 
collected by him in a' l^'sque, which he erected tQ. the memory of his 
grandfather Scheikh Sophi, on the verv spot in whibh that founder of the 
dynasty of the Sophis was buried. Tfli^ rare biblical treasure was escorted 
to St. Petersburg by the body guards of the emperoi:, at the command of his 
majesty, and in due time will be open to the mhliiS^—Letpsiger Literatur 
Zeifuns. ’ 

French Poetess.^A new ISmo. volume, by Mademoiselle Delphine Gay, 
has lately made its appearance in Paris.. * Le dernier Jour de Pom^ii' i.s 
llu‘ prinqipd Mademoiselle Gay, it appe&rs, has made the lour of 

Italy in search of fresh,inspiration from^the country of Odrinne. * In Uiis land 
of enthusiasm and genius, however,' says^ Le Globe,' ‘ she has not sought 
fw inspirations too vigorous, nor has she fallen into that dreaming niis- 
ticity, which is inhaled on the shores of lakes, and oft the summits of moun¬ 
tains. Beauty mid hfer own heart, happily for its, have ev^ry'Jvhere engaged 
lier.’, ‘ It is true,' we are assured, * that when she touched her, lyre near 
'soine ancient temple, the veneratJSe monutiK^it was forgotten for the 
priestess j and that her improvisatioi^ at “Kvolrhad all the solitude of a 
Ohauss6e d'Antin Soiree. Yet she has rearianed what she was and what 
^he should^ji)^ simp^, sensible, and gra^fy\^She has even made some 
ii^ovepiieftt, her verse is more corr^ li^d her^ ipetre more hip'ijotK.ius.' 
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^ Le M(dhmr d'itre ISide, ‘Thelast day of Pompefl; says Wm 
critic, * is a composition sufRcientty coldbut he quotes the follo^ring pas¬ 
sage, aod^points out the second lale^as a very happy verse, v 
Tatid is qu*un orphelin, des long-temps sans ayfiui ' 

Mttlheureux dt n'aroir ^ tttmhler pswr 
Etjaloux de etcher son effrot soUtairei) 

Auiait line incanmie u sauver son vitiuc pere. 

/ Some of our readers may not jcin in the admiration of ttie erkief for tiiis 
second line, which we deem a m^e labour^ coeceiU « y 


Education in the Milbank Penitmtiary.— lw thd* report of the 

committee for the maq^ement ot^this establishment*, it is stated that fi^om the 
reports of those members of the committee who have attended the quarterly 
examinations of the prisoners *^n (heir respective schoofs, it appears that 
the male prisoners, such as came into confinement without any knowledge 
of letters, Wve on tbt average ajquircd, under the System of instruction* now 
pursued, the ability to read and writeVith e^e, and a perfect knowledge 
of the Church Catechism, with its explanations, in aoout two years. The 
females have advanced at a somewhat slower rate, owing to a less perfect 
state of discipline,^ which, from peculi^ circumstances, had been main¬ 
tained in that departmAt. 


# 


§ 11. Naval and Military Economy. 


Rtwolviiifr Masts*for SAipr.—Dr. Birkf^eok, at a'lecture on the applica¬ 
tion of animal power, delivered & the M^hanics' Institution, exhibited a 
mo^el of an invention by Li(fut. Shuldhkm, of a method of‘Adjusting the 
sails of a ship, not by connecting numerous pulleys with the masts«a]ul 
yards, but by causing the mast| themselves to revolve in any required 
(lu'ection, and to carry the sails along with them. This novel plan has not 
yet been reduced to practice by the inventor;' except in small craft for his 
own amusement; the Admiralty have consented to place a vessel under . 
bis directions, in oroflr that the experiment be tried on a larger scale* 
—Manual of Science and Literature, • • '* a 

Improvement in the fixing of the Mariner's Corf^ass, —A patent has been 
granted in the UniledrStates to Mr. Lemuel Lan^ey, for an improved mode 
of fixing the mariner's compass. Ittiis mode consists in setting the compaBs- 
box within the planking of the deck of a vessel The hole is cut through 
into the cabin, and is made with a glass top and bottom, so that the card 
can be seen as perfectly in the cabin as upon deck. This is one of the ad¬ 
vantages which the inventor had in view. Another consists in |»Iacing the 
instrument out of the reach hi rdiot. The compass-box is made translucent, 
or seqy*transpare^nt, in consequence of which it may always be ligiited from 
below, and will be much^ore plainly seen at night thaft when lighted in 
the ordinary way.— Franklin Journal, ^ 

King's Ships launched during 1828.—Bombay, 84 guns, in India early 
in the year; Hotspur^ 46 guns, at Pembroke in October; Speedy, H guns, 
cutler,** at ditto? in Summer; Nimrod, 20 guns, at Deptford* in diTO^ Pearl, 
20 guns, at Colchester, in ditto; Sparrow, 10 guns, cutter, at Pembroke, 
ip ditto; fcamet, 18 giuvF,aet ditto, ^ ditto; Snipe, 8 ^ns, cutter, at* 
ditto, in ditto; Royal Adelaide, Ill*guns, at Plymouth, in July; Clyde 
40 guns, at Woolwich* in October,— United Service Jour. 


Ki 


king's Ships at present In the vatious'Jlock-yards the ships 

VeAl^guns, at present buidirtg,^ as MowsWbrcepieit 
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62 ^ms\--^Woolwi(Ji* —^Traf^jcfar, 120; Thunderer, 84; Boscawen, 80; 
Chichester, 52;— Chatham, —Waterloo, 120; London, 02;-Monarch, 84; 
—Royal Frederick, 120 j ^3N%ptune, 120; Indus, 80 ; Pre¬ 
sident, — Plymouth, —St. George, ifeO; Nile, 92; Hindostan, 8i);' 

Valiant, 70^ Lwerpop/, 62; Jamaioii,‘fi2 Pm6foA(9.—Royal William, 

120; Rodney,'tri^B\»n6ay.—Calcutta, 84:— Kingston^ Canada. — Canada, 
104;—Wolfe, 104. There arocbesides, 75 vessels of various sizes in 
ferent slates of progress in several dock-yarfls* Of these 14 are of 40 
guns.— Unit, Sfrv, Jour. " 

Coast on a PrCnciple, —m a paper published in the last 

number of‘The Unit ejl Service Journal/ Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter, 
details the partici’lars of a method invented by him, of guiding vessels by 
night*as well as by day,^'through the shoals which beset the Knglish coast, 
by means of suspended lighNtowers. Mr.gMartin recommends that, after 
ascertaining by boring the de,nth of the^ sand, a broad triangular foundation 
shaU be laid in the ^llowing manner, as descnbed by himself;—Tiie 
material of th^ foundation, to be hollow#metal boxes, each furnished at 
one end with two prijectinif poi-tions, [and at the other with two corre¬ 
sponding holes, so that each box may be firmly lockwl into tliat on either side 
of it; the boxes arc hollow, that they may he more easily managed by the 
workmen, and are less expensive but they will b^^, sufficiently heavy, Ije- 
cause each box, as it sinks, wiU be imrnedritely hik'd with sand. 

One iiollow triangular layy^r of these boxes, thus inseparably locked in 
•“each other, must, in the interval of one low tide, be deimsited upon the 
sand: thif layer will ha/e sunk to a certain depth at tli.e ebbing of the nc‘\t 
tide, whenanoUier triangular layer of thesn; boxes must be dropped npiin the 
first; this ailditional weig^il would cause thf first layer to Jsink still deeper: 
an^ over these, at a very low tide, fresh layers of boxes must be sunk, *julil 
tlie'lowest has reached tlie firm sand, on other sulistance, and will smk no 
farther. 

Into every hollow box as..it descended the sand would enter; it would 
also completely fill the hollow triangular foundation, and being protected by 
it'^froni any external influence, would add to its stabdily. Wlien so many 
lay,(AS of i)oxfcs have been sVnken 1|hat the upper layer lies within three or tour 
fet'l of tj,ie surtiice of the sand, and will not sink farther, the foundaliou 
would be comiiletcd. A„light-towor, circular in form, as that least likely to 
be affected by the iuflifcnce of the winds and wives, about leu feel in 
diameter, might then be suspended IroKl the junction of three wrought iron 
legs, inserted into the foundation, and strongly united at their apex, thus 
assuming tlie lorm of a pyramid, with an equilateral triangular base. 

Upon locks lying beneath the water, the jjranging tow’er could he adopted 
witli still greater advantange: in such a situation, the triangular trame, or 
foundation, would not be necessary, as the legs of the triangle could be fixed 
firmly into tlie rock. ^ 


^ § 12 .— Geograpijv, Statistics, fee. 

Ausirmi Empire ,—The elevdnth part of a new ‘ Atlas of Europe,’ pub¬ 
lished at l.eipsick, is devoted to the geography of the Austrian empire, 
whicli it <lescribes as comprised within the 41® 20' and 5*!® ‘X N. lat.'and ex¬ 
tending over iS® 21' of longitude, containing 12153.622 geographical square 
' miles, and a population of 31,624,8|f#8, it enopierates nine of moun¬ 

tains, the Adriatic sea, with four bayfc several laaes, eight great rivers willi 
their tiibulary slicams, 19 canals, and 12 different nations and langiuiges. 

Tohacm MonopotyHn France ,—lu France,•ns in most couftfries of the 
, continefit, both of tlie .Tucient and nm WQrld, khe manutacture ajid^a^ of 
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tobacco IS moiHipolised by the pjovemment. iTheir aijents purclnse the 
and Vnanufketure it, and it rf dispensed to the public from ^lops ip 
^ i>jnted by the government, which tbus obtains by fins arransreraent no I( ss 
]) itron ii'c than profit. The produce pf this monopoly to the French ^ov mw 
inent amounts to 45,000,000 fr. or neariy 1,800,000/ * j ^ 

Rj'oporhon of male and femaJe Births Fiance, —from.the best founded 
calculations, sajs M. Poissdn, in a memoir read^o the French Academy ulf 
Sciences it appears that in France the proportioh of male fjo female bnths, 
formerly slated to be as 22 to 21, is fnore justjv reckoned a? 1ft to I 'f. * It is 
mentioned a ciicunislance worthj*ot remaik that in the births ol/lialnral 
(liildien the propoition is different. From 1817 to 1B22 the nuinlun ot 
tliese biiths thioughout France amounted to lOS/lV* bof^, and iso^sj 
prills, ^^hlch jj;ave a proportion of dbout 204 iu Id \\ould 
a])peai that in births of this class the number of girlp is nearei that of ho\s 
than m biitlis in wedlock The only circumstanceswinch any infiuemc 
of this natiue can be traced, besides that of leiptimac^, is the residence 

at towns, which has also the lAdency to dimmish the number of male 
bn ths. • * 


Quantitif of Wood^ m Fiame —Accordins^ to M. Moreau de Jonnes, the 
authoi ot an essay which ^jbtamed a puze o#ered by the Koval lUulosophical 
Society of IJrussels, on the question ot the alterations pioduceKl m the phy¬ 
sical slate ofcounhies by the destruction of torpsts, the woods in Fiance 
amounted, m 1750, to moie than a fourth of the suiface of the whole i ouii- * 
try, in I7HS, to a sevonth and in 1814, to not quite dPtwelfth ot that gui 
face Ihus, within sixty four yeai», 5000 square miles of tjie woods of 
J ranee must ha^^e disajipearecl* In England, Recording to tl*e nuUiof s 
estimate, the woods amount to only one twenty-third of the surface ^ 

E(oenu( of Spam —A controvert has ariser? between a Spanish wiitei 
in the ‘ Constitutionel Pans Journal, and the * Gaceta de Jhiyoiitt, a 
Spanish papii, published in liayonne, on the amount of the levmiu ot tin* 
Spanish monarchy. 'Mil ‘ ConstitutioneV states the total at 
u ils, { £2 'M ), 582 ) The ‘ GaceU' abovenjpntionetf asseits that ilie levnuie 
amounts at the least to 572,298,227 reals, oi ^5,722,982. ^ t 

/ hautohh Sodvty inJSpam .—A dianlable society foi succounng the in- 
nntes oi llu jnisons has been re estal^ished mPainpelona Thischaritv v\as 
foundel in IS05, but on the bieaking out ot the wai in 1808, its beneficent 
labonis weu interrupted, and had not since been usurned The object ot 
Uk society was to give employment to the prisoners, to amehoiaU then 
rllouaiiLc of piovision, and to tuniish clothing and ichgious and nioi il 
instruction It is icpicsented to have pioduced during its shoit ixisltiui 
most bimiuial effects. Instances aie refeired to, in which piisontis who, 
in the hdlt of passion, had subjected themselves to the pun of couhiumenl, 
by tbeir industry contributed to the maintenance oi then families, and iuan\ 
were restored to the path oi vutue, .wicPon their ulease lucanu ludusliions* 
and useful citirens The governor and comirtander-in-cluel of tlu proviuu 
has been the chief promoter of the re establishment of the society, to which 
the bishop of the«dioctk> has also contributed 17,000 rtales velloii (X170,) 

Prymlattmf qf Cologne ani^Bonn. E§u de Cologne, —Dr Jacob, in a 
rectnt woiK on Cologne and.Bonn, ancl^eir environs, states the amount ol 
tlie population ot the formgj place, in 1827, at 57,022, including a gaiUNOu 
of 4523 men In the same ^ar, the number of inanqjjictoiiLs ol Km tit* 
Cologni^ainountecl to 14, whiffl exported 500,000 bottles by watti c.uiuigi, 
hejpiKH d mst quantity, not by land. Bonn, according to Dr 
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Jacob, contains 1,110 hou^s, besides churches and public and 

11,387 inhabitants, including 697 soldiers^f the garrison ; and in the summer 
of 1828/886 university Aliegerneines Repertoriumy 182^. 

* 

Catholic Clergy of^Switzerland.~-^h beginning of 1827, the catholic.* 
clergy throughout xhe different cantons of Switzerland consisted four 
bishops, 17 coll^ate churehes, with a corresponding number of provr-ds, 
(nine of which bdonged lathe canton of the 'tessino,) 120 monasteries—59 
for monks and friars, and'61 for nuns, and seven capuchin convents. These 
religions houses are all contained withiC 16 cantons, exclusive of Neufchalel, 
which thas «nly u capuchin (ionvent, that at Landeron. Berne, the largest 
canton of all, has only a single monastery.—//cr/Aa. 

f. 

Rmportion of Po'^lation tn Clergy ^in various Cantons of Switzerland. 
—The canton pf Freybourg, to a population of 83,700 souls, has 279 monks, 
23l nUnig, and 247 member^ of the secular clergy; total 757, or one in 11 oj 
iijhabitants. Deducting from the total population of the canton that of the 
district of Mprat, which contains^ 5100^protestants, with 5 pastors, or one 
clergyman to 102/) souls^the proportion in the iiart of the canton purely 
catholic would be one ecclesiastic to 103 inhabitants. In the town of 
Freybourg there are, to a population of 6460 souls, 45 secular clergy, 141 
monks, and 149 nuns, giving sutotal of 335, or ore tc every 18 inhabiiants. 
Of the monks 87 are Jesuits, 21 FrancKicans or cordeliers, 20 capuchins, 
and 13 Austin friars. Tlifre are 202 parish priests. 

In Soleure, to a population of 52,930 souls, there are 98 monks, 123 nuns, 
and 127 secular clergy; total 348, or one in 152, In the town of Soleure, 
to a population of 4000 souls, there arj 65 clergy, or one m 61y^g inhabit¬ 
ants. In ithis canton, where there are no Jesuits, the Benedictines are the 
most numerous order of monks—they amount to 31, belonging to t*rie mo- 
fiastery of Maria Stein. The number/of parish priests within the canton is 
72. The heads of schools amount to 114, or one to 429 inhnl)itants. 

The canton of Zug, with a population of 14,800, contains 38 monks, 63 
nuns, and 99 secular clergy; total 210 or one in 704 inhabitants. In the 
'town of Zug, of which the population is 2810, the number of ecclesiastics is 
5/, or one»:to SlsV* Tile parish priests are to the number of 34. 

^ The population of the canton St. Gall amounts to 157,700, of whom 
99,300 are catliolics, and 58,400 prolestants. The catholic secular clergy 
consist of 187 individuals, or one to 609 inhabitants. The monks, of whom 
2G are Benedictines, amount to 49, ctr one in 2027. The number of nuns 
is 124, or one to 801 inhabitants. Total of the catholic clergy, 370 in¬ 
dividuals, or one to 276 inhabitants. The protestant cleigy is composed 
of 70 persons, or one in 833 protestant i]6h^bitanTs. 

The canton of Geneva had, at the end of 1827, a population of 53,560 inha¬ 
bitants, of whom 37.720 were protestants, and 15,840 catholics. The protest- 
ant clergy consists of the venerable company of pastors of the •hurch of 
Geneva, composed of the bench of pastors oiihe city, 26 members, and of 
that of the country 24 members, walking a total of 50 individuals, of whom 
32 only perform pastoral functions, the rest are lay professors or are abroad. 
The dissenters or mummers, to the number of a-bout 280, have 3 ministers, 
or one to 93 persons; the German protestant church^has^one minister; the 
Gentian Lutheran church one; the Anglican church one; making alto¬ 
gether a total of 38 protestant clergy, or one in 1019 inhabitants. There are 
tour catholic priests in the city ofGeneva, aTiS 20 in the various parishes of 
the canton ; total 24, or one to 66? catholic inhabitants. 

The population of the canton of Vaud, the end of 1627, consisted of 
178,883 souls, Tiierewere 3032 catholic»4t Lausanne and’othtj; places, 
with cfdur parish priests, or one clergypian to 758 catholic lajiraelLv'^Ut; 
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prolestfitit clergy consisted of 170 tnenibers, or one minister tolW4i pro- 

Te^taht inhabitants."*-i#/6//oM6r/f der^fieuesten JFeltkimde* / 

« * 


' Qemral Proteatayii Consnionj of Jf’arsaw, —PurSftiAnt to /rfi ihipeiini 
ordinaiAie, of the date of the 28th of February, 1826, aA evlUftgelical general 
consistory for the churclics and schools of the Augsburg atnl reformed reli*- 
giou has been established at Warsaw in lieu of,the two—the evangelic?*! 
Augsburg, and the evangelical refornjed consistory—fornierly existing. #The 
decree was published on tlie 2r)tli of ^pril of l ist year, and the*^eneral con¬ 
sistory was solemnly installed on the 2nd of July following.— AP^mei/tes 

* 

Asylum for the BUnd in Denmara ,—Seventeen years since a l>enevolen( 
society established in Denmark an institution for the cure OiMhe blind; the 
fimiis at that period amounted to 1500 bank dollars. An appeal to the 
public soon produced a sum of 7^00 dollui's. At fiVst the estabiislnncM 
received only J 2 young people; the number increased by degrees; and at 
present the inmates amount to 80, and the governTnent gives yearly a consi¬ 
derable aid to tin; funds. The capital of (he institution has moreover been 
augmented by charitable contributions to the sum of 54,000 dollars, so 
that now, together, with the*assistance received from the government, the in¬ 
come is sufficient to answer the current expeixjKs .—fur Literarmchv 
Vntrrhallufig, ' * 


Berorert/ of IleaBhin India ,—A paper in the last number of tht*‘ Edin¬ 
burgh New rhilosQphicalJournar inges the advantage of a residence in the 
hill dis,|^ict.s of the Himalayah, fot recovering the Jiealth of inditVluals in¬ 
jured by the climate Of Ilcngal. The district of the mountain to be resortni 
to is the elevated range of the Himalayah mountains, which rises al»n(‘ the 
Deyrah Doon. The centre part of this range, called Alussooree Tiln and 
Landour, has for some years been resorted to’*by invalids: houM's v\(*rc 
erected there by them, a^d an experimental jihysic garden for rhubarb, bev, / 
established. It enjoys a deliglitful climate, presenluig as great a degree of 
eijuabilily of temperature from summer to ^rtnter, and from day ti! mglit. 
can be desirable. In summer, the temperature is low, and all accnmulaliou* 
ot heat is prevented by tlje coolness of the breeze wljjch ascends fnmni the 
valleys. The transition to the rains m^ics liardly any difference in the iem- 
perature; and though the weather is gloomy occasionally, it is pleasant and 
healthy. In the month of October, or at the conclusion of the rams, the sky 
Ls so clear, the air so mild and stUl, that the climate is said to be perfectly 
delightful. This clearness pnd purffy of the atmosphere continues Ihi’ongh- 
oiil ihe months of October and November. Tlie approach of the cold is so 
gradual, and its degree so moderate, as to be veil calculated to brace the 
system, vAen improved by a ^ireviotis residence among tlie liills. The hills 
have been visited for several years for the recovery of licalth, and the Mus- 
soorce range 1ms been i-csorled to for*h(?last four years, during wliicli time • 
nidividuals of lioth sexes have resided there eluting the hot season and laiiis, 
and the recovery of invalids Was general Dr. JJurke, the auihor of the aiti- 
cle alluded to, whi^h is addressed to the director-general of lha ivi’iny meflical 
department, recommends an establishment at the same spot of an invulid 
depot for the kite's troops in ^l^dia. A district equally favourable for tlu' 
recovery of health, says the edjtor of the ^unial above mentioned, has ln‘('u 
discovered in tlie ATadras piysidency. It is on a table-land thirty mill's n'l 
extent, in the Neelgherry hills, between the Malal)ar andiCmromandel coasts. 

To this^strift, those invalids ^formerly sent home to Europe are now 
remm^dTorrfhe recovery of thi^r health. A similar favourably situated*sj>.jl. 
hasljeen lately met with to the northward of llie Bombay presidency, vtimicr 
invalids are to be sent. » ' * * . 
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Pnpalatwn of Sduik America^’^Th^ fdEbvt'itigr fahl^ of the relative popu¬ 
lation vf tin* new republics, with re^rard to the number of inhahitatits to tilT’ 

1ri4miD ie mvan m O li*or>un4'1«]' Uirtwlr ^l^r«Ti'icmvt*c‘ < 


# 

Sqoare leagues. 

Popnlation. 

lahalntants^ 
the square 

New Spain . 

•: 75,830 . . 

6,800,000 . 

league. 

. 89 

Guatemala- . 

16.740 €, , 

2,000.000 . 

. 119 

VetJezuela s 

. ^ 33,700 * . 

900,0001 

. 29 

Granada « 

. 58,250 . . 

1,800,000 f • 

Peim . 

12,150 . . 

1,400,000 . 

. 115 

Chile . . . 

. 14,240 f . 

1.100.000 . 

. 77 

BuenoB Ayres 

. 126,770 .s, 

4 

2,000,000 . 

. 15 


W 

^!Z%e Cataract ofthfiNioffara. —^The fklls of the Niagara are the ^eat point 
of attraction jto travellers and idlys in Forth America. They arc annually 
visited by several thousand strangers of all nations; for whose accommoda¬ 
tion fliree large hotels have been built in the immediate neighbourhood, with 
every facility for tlie full enjoyment of the stupendous spectacle. 

The superiority of this Pall cjmsists principallyiin the immense volume of 
water it discharges. In a picture, it is tame and formal; but in nature these 
qualities are lost in the geparttl effect. The best approach, for effect, is from 
Lake Erie, and in that case the rapid transition from the placid lake-like 
charaebr of the river above, to the vehemence and reverberating roar of the 
Falls, make} a remarkal^le impression |tn the spectator. 

The Fats are twenty-pne miles from T^ike Erie, whefe the river issues. 
Jn that distance it varies in width from three quarters ©f a mile to ut>wards 
of seven miles ; this, however, is an extraordinary breadth, and only exists 
in one spot: in general thfe width exceeds but little a mile. The number of 
islands between the head pf the river and the Fall are twenty-eight. The 
^most considerable of these is Grand Island, five miles from Lake Erie: its 
‘^dimensions are seven miles and a half long and si/and a half broad. The 
rast are nmire islets, no* one of (them exceeding one mile and a quarter in 
dengtl^ and several of them less than a qiiarter of a mile long. At Chip¬ 
pewa, two miles and ©.^piarter from the Fsuls, a change in the stream is per¬ 
ceptible. It becomes wnsibly diminished in breadth. On the British shore, 
a ripple in the accelerated current tA perceived; and at Bridgewater, one 
mile lower down, it dashes and foams over a succession of ledges. Below 
this, the water moves with equal, swiftness, but smoothly, over pebbly shal¬ 
lows. until it precipitates itself into the ^at chasm of the cataract. On the 
American shore, the rapids begin at a point nearly corresponding with those 
on the Canadian side. As they approach the brink of the Falls, they leap 
from ledge to ledge with great fury. On the^Canaian shore lofty steeps, 
150 feet high, overlook the cataract. The American.l)anks have no steeps, 
but ascend along the river side in a«riqhly wooded swell. 

At the cataract the Niagara plunges at once into a rocky chf^m, ISfi J 
feet deep, 960 yards broad at this place, and prolonged east-north-east, 
almost at ridit angles with the former course of thejiver, for s«ven miles. 
Tins desoenrtakes place obliquely to the direction of tne river, and is clividetl 
into three distinct falls by Iris Island, and the islet onats right. These are 
named the ‘ Horse-shoe Pail,* ‘ Rrobon, or Mtnttmorenoi,' aiA the 'American, 
or Schlosse^ Fails, respectively. The whole line of subsidence is 1200 yards 
long; but the chord of this, joining its exteemilies, is 960 yaids long. The 
Horse-shoe Fall TJccupies about oneiialf if the brink, and the base of Iris 
Island, and the American Pall, each abqpt«a qu^ter. The RibbonyalL and 
an islet adjpmihg, take up each ten yards of the same line. ^ 

The Aroi^can Fall is 162 feet high. Stajrs have been constructed a little 
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below the Falls on both sides of Jhe river, to facilitate the descend of visitors' 
down the sides of the chasm.— Quar. Jour, of Science. y 

Lakes of the United States of America ,—The din^Qsions and (leptks of 
the sk principal lakes of the United States are as follj^ws >— ^ * 

^ Lakes. Length Breadth^ pepth. 

Ontario . . ISOmilej^ . . 40milel , . 500 fathoms. 

Erie ... 270 .... 60 . 200. , 

Huron. • , 250 . . f . 100 900.* • 

Michigan. . 400 . . • . 50 . , UnkflownI 

Green Hay . 105 .... 20 ... * Unknown. 

Superior . . 480 . . ^. .109 . . . 9db. a 

Milhank Pemffmtiary, —Fron^ the annual Report of this establishment 
for the last year, it appears, that on the 31st, December, 1827, there were 
471 maleiirisoncrs, and that 177 had been received (hiring the year, Of^the 
whole of these. 12 had died, and#i3 had been di^cnarged, leaving a total 
number nMnaining on the 31st December, lB28,,of 553^ of female prisoners 
there were 113 in the establishment at the close of 1827, 74 had been re¬ 
ceived during 1828, three had died, 4 0 had been discharged, and one had been 
sent to Bethlehem, makilPT total numbcrgof females remaining in the Peni¬ 
tentiary at the'beginning of this year, 143. The earnings of the prisoners 
during tlie year are valued at 4191/. 13s. Crf. ; viz. of the males, in inanufao- 
taring, 3102/. 15#., of the same aft wardsmen, cooas, and Imkers, 347/. 2#. 
of the females in n^dle-work 311/. 19#, fx/., as wardswomen, cqpks, and 
laundry-wonicn 429/. 18s. C(/, Aft|r deducting allowances to nrisoners, Mh 
on manufactured, fths on wag^, and to officersj^th on manfif^ctures, the 
protit arising to the establishment, and employed towards detraying Its 
expenses, amounted to 2561/. Os. lOd. on the manufactures, and 582/, 15#. 
on the wages. The net prison e^^ense araouflted to 19,194/. 10.v. 8t/., lo 
wliich is added 5,l«o/. 9s. 7d., the cost of a pew lodge erected .under lhe 
direction of Mr. Sniirke. Out of 83 convicts, 62 males and 21 females 
who had leeeived hi? majesty's pardon, between the re-opening ot Wit 
prison and the 31st of December, 1827rt|the prisoners who l^ve actually 
received gratuities for one year's good conduct, after they quitted the pnsoft, 
under the regulations contained in the rules of the Penitentiaiy on tlfal head, 
are 43; t'fz. 33 males, ifnd 1U females; and there ai% eight others, viz. seven 
males and one female, who are ascertained to be in re 3 pectable situations, 
and going on well, though they have not claimed the reward. Two males 
have died since their release from the prison. Three males and four females 
have committed fresh offences, an^ tnree males are believed to be leading (i 
disorderly or disreputable life; 13 males and six females are considered as 
doubtful characters; and one male, who is gone to sea, makes up I he 83. 

Nam3i>r of LavJ^s in England and Wales .—The new law list contains 
the names of 1034 barristers, 138 counsel under the bar, conveyancers, and 
•special-pleaders. There are 283 p4gel of names of Londfm attornies, an(f 
on an awage, 32 names on each page, making 9056 total amount. Thfite 
are 25] pages of names.of Country attornies in England and Wales. Taking 
the averW nunlbertif names in each page at 106, which will be Jtbund to be 
pretty correct, we get 2667. Thus we arrive at rather a curious fact, t'tjr. 
that the attoinies in th? melr^olis aloneshear a proportion Of 7 lo 2, wIk'ii 
compared with the gross aiuount of atlcfnies in England and Wales, Loudon 
excepted. The whole ameunt of lawyers in England and Wales, according 
to Hie foregqjifg statement, is ^,895, «# 
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§ 1.—Natural Philosophx; 

M. Raspail's Opinion as to Active Molecules. —In'‘a no^ to the * MeCgazinA 
of Natural History’ of last mont^^ Mr. Bakewell, on the subject of the mole¬ 
cules of organic bodies, quotes''the opinion of M. Raspail, a French 
ralisl, who has taken much interest in the inquiry respecting the active piole- 
cules in the grains of pollen, anc||,who will not admit that these granules are 
organized bodies. He says they are nfinute. rgsinous^ono^tions formed in 
the fluid ejected from the pollen; when the drop is evaporated they do not 
change their form; whereas, after evaporation, all animalcules collapse. 
These resinous granul^ were almost i^tantly dissolved when a drop of 
alcohol was applied to tnem. Respecting the spontaneous motion supposed 
to be found in all inorganic substances, M. Raspail says he has never dis¬ 
covered the smallest trace of it. ' 

Mr. Bakewell, in alluding to the opinion of Dr. Brewster, as given in the 
' Edinburgh Joumsfl of Science,' ^d which we recorded in abstract in the 
last number of our Magazine, say^ that it would have been mb^ satisfactory 
if ly Brewster had also ftated*the result of his ‘'own observations. On the 
motions of inorganic molecules, the Doctor considers the question (lecidetfby 
the antecedent improbability of theil existence. Mr. Bakewell says, he conoufs 
in that (pinion with Dr. Brewster, from having attentively examined various 
Biincral substances, but, he observes, that a naturalist so eminent as Mr* 
Brown should be an^vered by facts, and not by conjectures; and the mere 
so, he observes, as Dr. Brewster's opinimi, in the same paper» respecting a 
plancla^ motion of the molecules, will Dy many he deemed as improbable 
as Mr. Brown's opinion of their possessing spontaneous motion. ' 

• • 

CoT^rison of the Light of t/m^Sun with that of the fixed Start. —In 
the ‘ Wiilosophical Transactions' for the year 17C7, a suggestion is thrown 
out by Mr. Michell, that a com{>arison between the light received from the 
sun and any of the fixed stars might fumiah data for estimating their relative 
distances; but no such direct comparison had been attempted before the 
time of Dr Wollaston, whose observations on the subject were communicated 
to the Royal Society in a paper read on the 11th df December. Dr. Wollaston 
was le'j*to infer, from some observations which he made in the year 17ai>, 
that the direct l^t of the sun is about one million times more intimse than 
that ef the full moon, and, therefore?vdly many million times greater than that 
of all the fixed stars taken collectively. In brderto compare the light of the 
sun with that of a star, be took as an intermediate object of comparison the 
light of *a candla refleinea from a small bulb about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, filled with quicksilver, and seen by one eye through a lens of two 
inches foeu^, at the saine tims that the alar or the sun's ima{m, placed at a ' 
proper dittance, was vfeweil by the qjher eye through a telescope. The 
mean of various trials seemed to show that the ligU of Sirius is equal to 
that of the sun seen ip a gla.ss bulb, one-tCnth of an in^ in diameter, at the 
distanjii of 21 U fed*'; or that they are in the proportion of one to tep thou- 
smrSiUbns: but as neair^ dno half of the by refi^Wi Ui« 
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real, proportion between the light from Sirius and the sun is not greater than 
that of one to twenty thousand millions. If foe annual paralldx of Sirius be 
half a second,, cprresponding to a distance of 525491 tinjes that of the sun. 
from the e&.rth, its diaineter would be 3*7 /ipses th^ of the sun, and its light 
13*8 limes aS^great tlhe distance at^whichthe sun would require to be 
viewed so that its brightness might be only equal to that of Sirius, would be 
141,421 times its present 'distance; it still in the ecliptic, its annual pa^ 
rallax in longitude would be rfearly 3^'*^ but if situated at the same angulM 
distance from the ecliptic as Sirius is, it would have an annual parallax in 
latitude ol'1*8".—PM. Afo^, , * 

r ^ - . • - - 

Indications of ^prtiIg,-^The following table of the indications of Spring 
has been communicated* to the '• Magazine of Natural History.’ The fable 
is the register of sixty years’observations, made by Roberi Marsham, Esq., at 
Stratton-Hall, sitAated nearly in the centre <Jf Norfolk. The eariiest date re-* 
corded ie the year 1735, and the latest observation appears iu 1800. The least 
varifttions are in the timb*of the appearance of the mi^atoiy birds, and the 
hatching of yoiing r^oks. The g7*elbiest range is in the blossoming of the 
turnip, the appearance of the yellow butterfly, and the singing of the thrush. 


£axU««t. ' Latest. DUTerdAe 

• 4,^ observed m 

Thrush sings ..1735, ]5ec. 4. ,.1766^ Feb* 13. 56 years— 81 days. 

Nightingale sings ....1752., April 7. 1792, May 19. 59 years-- 42 days, 

phurn Owl sings ^..1*781, April 29. 1792, June 26. 46 years— 58 days* 

Cuckoo sings ., ,1752, April 9. 1767, May 7. 51 years— 29 days. 

Ring Dove^'coo., 1751^ Dec. 27. 1761, Mar. 20.*> 47 years— 83 days. 

Rooks build....1800, Feb. 2. f 1757, Mar. 14. 53 years—^^40 days, 

YoungRooks;. 1747, Mar. 26. 1?64, April.24. 5*2 year^ 29 days. 

Swallows appear ...1736, Mar. 30. 1797, 62 years— 27*days. 

Frogs and Toads croak.1750, Feb, 20. 1771, msf 4. 57 years— 73 days. 

Yellow Butterfly appears.1*790, Jan. 14. * ITflS, April 17. 36 years— 93 days. 

Snowdrop appears..... .1?78, Dec. 24, 1795, Feb. 10, 65 years-^ 48 days. 

Turnip flowers.,.,..1796, Jan. 10. 1790, June 18. 55 years-MMi29 days. 

Ateiod Anemone blow%..I7y0, Mar. 16. 1784, April C2. 30 years— 37 days. 

Hawthorn leaf..».1759, Feb. 11. 1784, April 22. 59 years— 70 days. 

Hawthorn flowWs *..,,.,..,.1750, ^pr^i 13. 1799, June 2. 59 years— 50 days. 

Sycamore«leaf.1750, Feb, 22. 1771, May 4. 57 years— 71 days, 

Birch leaf....,, 1750, Feb. 21. 1771, Mayj4. 52 years—' 72 days. 

Elm leaf. 1779, Mar. 4. 1784, May 0. 47 years— 63 days. 

Mountain Ash leaf......1779, Mar, 5^ 1771, May 2. 43 yea»^— 57 days. 

Oak leaf.1750, Mar. 31. 1799, May 20. 54 years— 50 days. 

Beech leaf ...1779, April 5. May 10. 53 years— 35 days. 

Horsecbesfuut leaf.1763, Mar. 10. 1771, May 2. 47 years— 52 days. 

Spanish Chestnut leaf.1794, Mar. 28. 1770 May 12. 36 years— 45 days. 

Hornbeam leaf.v^l794, Mar. 7. 1771, May 7. 40 years— 61 days. 

Ash leaf.;'. ; i779, April 2. 1772, May 26. 36 years— 54 days. 

Lime leaf.1794, Mar. 19. 1756,*May 7. 43 yWs-^49 days. 

M(^)le leaf ...1794,Mar.l5. 1771,May7, *84years— 63 days. 


Action of the Pressure of Fluids,— Downes, in lecture on 

hydrostatics and hydrodynamics at the London Mjpchant^^iBstitution, after 
alluding to the many proofs extant which show tm eirrer supposing that 
the Romans were ignorant ofathe fact that fluids always rise to the level of 
their itowee^ enforced the necessity of attentipn to ^ strengih^of the pipes 
ucedfor conveying water from a grept distance oyer w^lar surfaces, a pur¬ 
pose for which the proper moteri^, not the knowjefee of the principle, were 
wantteig to the RoaLans. Mr. Downes showed fo^ j^essure of fluids in¬ 
creases acflordmg to foe depfo, and conaeqifentljpa nifn greater i^ssure 
nml oa the interior eairte in a 
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on one which passes over a hill. The lower piifes should therefore be nande 
^rong enough to resist this inci^ased piessure. but if the more ^levated 
ones should be of equal strength, a great waste of material would trfke place, 

^ while on the contrary, if the whole ot the pipes sho^il^ be onlyjjust s^iong 
enou|h to resist the pressure on those which occupy the higlTest place, the 
lower fnpes would be inevitably burst. For tha same reasop a vessel intendi^ 
to contain a large quantity of fluid should be made of a somewhat conical 
form^its thickness gradually increasing firom top* to bottom,, in proportion to 
the increased pressure which its skies have to resist. * Mr, BownCk, fn tl» 
same lecture, corrected the popidai error tvhich prevafla inspecting the 
pressure sustained by flood gates, which is suppo^ ^ increase wiUi the 
quantity of water lying against them , while, inrealitjf, thefressuie depends 
solely on the depth of the water with which they are in contact, without any 
refeience to quantity.—Manual qf^Science and Literature, • 

Temperature 0 / Wire connecting the oppoette Pole9 qf a Galvanic File —J n 
a paper conixftBlnkjated I 0 the Freniji Academy of Sciences m December last, 
and since published, M Becquerel announces fh^result qf expenmeutsmade 
by him with a view to determine the temperature of divers points of a w)re 
traversed by an electric current. It is a well-known fact, that when the tWo 
poles of a voltaic pile ai^ connects by a^short wire, a proper (harge will 
make the wire ted hot m the middle In explaining this jihenomenon, it 
has been admitted that the tem^ieratnre was ec^ual at till points, lint that 
the extremities being the first to teel the eflects of rtfrigertiimn in conse- ' 
quence of their contact with the battery, the middle vwmld show syinptoma 
of a higiifcr temperatiire. M Becq^rel, in his experiments, in order tlial 
the cooling of the*extremities by^their contact with the battery might have 
as littjfe effect as possible, used a long wire.' Th*e result proved that tlw 
temperature increases progressively from each end towards the middle , anil 
consequently, that the cause which gives rise to ati electric current, of which 
the intensity is constant at each point ot the wire, acts as an accelerating 
power in the developement of heat.—i/uZ/. Untv, 

Expamion of Substances by Heat —The * Manual <»f Science and Jaleratur^ 
in an article on the expansion of bodies by^eat, gives the following TableJ 
to sliow the absolute dilatation in length of several generally used subafances, 
l)y being heated from J2°#to 212° Fahrenheit. • 

Glass Tube.0008613 Silver.0019086 


PUtina.0008842 Tin.0021720 

Iron.00Ua^?0 Lead.0028483 

Steel.0012M5 Zinc.0029420 

Gold.0014660 Glass from 32 to 212 . .000S613 

Copper. 0017162 --- 812 — 392 . .0009182 

Brass.0018667 -892 — 572 . .0010111 


Expansion of Liquids in bulk, 

^Alcohol.* ^ater^saturated with com- 

Nitnc Acid (sp. M) • H mon salt . ... 

Fixed Oil% ....... -08 Water. 

Oil of Turpentine *.07 Mercury. 

Sulphuric ^tber.07-Apparent expansion 

--Acid (kp. gr. 1^5) ‘’fOe «m glass .... 

Muriatic Acid (sp. gr. 1.137V 06 k 


.05 

.046 

.018 


Cause of tl\s tnwamiug degreg oj Saltness in the ffaiqgfi of th( Minkter- 
ra/iean»»On oxaniiiOTgIne contents of ^hree bottles ol water, takep up at 
abQi^i4niv Aliena witfrm the Stfaus flf Gibraltar, aiid from a depth of 

0 2 - . ' 
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^homs, it was found to have a density exceeding that of distiflKfcjf^ter by 
more tt|an four limes the usual excess; ^d accordingly it left uprai evwo- 
ralion m.'>re than four limes the nsua^,quantity of sfdine residuum- The 
result of the fxamim^tm of this specimen has been stated by Dr. Wollaston 
to aefcord completely with the anticipation that a connter-currerit of denser ^ 
water might exi^ at great depths in the neighbourhood of the Straits, 
capable of carrying westw^d into the Atlantic as much salt as enters into 
the Mediterranean with the eastern current near the surface. If the two 
currents were of equal breadth and depth, the velocity of the lower current 
need ot^y be oneifeurth of that of the upper current, in order to prevent any 
increase of saltn^ ivi the Mediterranean.—PAi7. Mag. 

Meam of obtainivg^Nitrate of Tin, or the Proioniirate, —This substance 
is successfully employed in some dye-houi^es in dyeing scarlet. It may also, 
says M. Chevreul, be used with advantage in Uie preparation of tlie purple 
pi;pcipitate of Cassius. ^ ‘ The Dictionnaire Technologique,' afleir observing tnat 
this salt has ^uch an aridity for oxygen,^that it is difficult tff «mite its prot¬ 
oxide with the nitiv acid, and also to mnintain the combind.tion of the two 
bodies, gives the following methods of obtaining it. Bring the acid into 
coiktact with the tin in a laminated state, or in the form of ribands, the acid 
being previously diluted with w^-ter until it marj's about 4° or 5® of the 
areometer. Having carefully enclosed ?t in a w'ell-stopped vessel, leave it 
to act for several days. By degrees the metal passes into a protoxide, which 
dissolves without the extrication of much gas; nitrate of ammonia is after¬ 
wards found in the liquid, and which is supposed to be formed thusPart 
of oxygen has been furnished by(*he water, and another pirt by the 
nitric aoic^ when completely decomposed ^ tliis afterwards becomes mixed 

with aaote, and which finally unites with the l^fdrogen, to form the am- 
inoma. i j 

The protonitrate of tin ban be obtained more pure and concentrated, by 
winging the protoxide inlp immediate contact with the nitric acid, largely 
. diluted; but this process requires that the protoxide be previousJy prepareo, 
'^hich complicates the operation. In employing thiV mode, the ordinary salt 
rftin (theiprotochlorate^of tin) dissolved in water; then filter it, and add 
ammonia in a slight excess to it: thus is formed an abundant w'hite pre¬ 
cipitate, which is the hydrate of the protoxide; then submit the mixture to 
41 Tlie precipitate changes its colour; it becomes at first gray, and 

then black; it acquires more coheskn, and is deposited more readily : it is 
now deprived of the water of combinatioit.which it contained^ Suffer it to 
cool, wash it by decantation, and leave it to dry. 

No more of the protonitrate of tin should be prepared at once than is 
required for use, as it readily decomposes. At the end of a short time, it 
forms a gelatinous depo^Kt^ which is nothing else than the sul>protonitrate. 

Potato Sugar obtained Crystallized.^M^iJ. B. Mollerat, A’ Pouilly-, 
sur-Sadne, the proprietor of a manufacture of chemical products, has lately 
shown to strangers and merchants «vho have visited his establtihmenb 
potato sugar in chiystals, decidedly formed, and perfefetly resembling very 
white sugHreandy.—i?w//, Umv» 

Chlorj^ of Azote and Chlonde 'of Ammonia .— M. 
^rullas announced to the Aoad^ie des Sciences, on the l^th April, that 
he had tri^ on the chloride of al^ote the ex|)erime&l8 which he hod formerly 
made on the iodUe of azote. JVfihi this compound he had obtained restdls 
his former experiments: he had ascertained that the chloride 
of wote was a cKoride of ammonia^ This analogy tod M. pdrullas to ex- 
4 *^^ fidminating silver, which Berthqjlet, vmo was the dwAjsto®** of 
*^il; oohsialared &s an anunonide of sfivaTf while other (demists it 
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as an uKitiile..*M. S^llas has satisfied himself that this compound waS‘ 
il#;tpally fisrmed by an oxide of silter and ammonia. 

Chemical Analysis of the Balm Mecca^ —M. '^|^*o^nisd(niB?/a German 
chemist, has eiyoyed the opportunity of analyzing a quantify" of ba)m of 
h{eccj, perfectly pure, and of the first quality. The Results of his experi- 
ments he announces to be as follows: —l.»The principal ingiwdients 
of balm of Mecca are volatile oil and resins. R. This balpa does not con¬ 
tain benzoic acid, nor does it fumisb any. According to the definilton*of the 
French chemists, therefore, the bafn of Meftca should erased tfrom tlie 
list of balms ; but that definition has not been adopted in Gerauuiy, ’ 3, Five 
hundred parts of balm of Mecca contain. 

Volatile oil • . . « • 150 grains. 

Neutral resin, not soluble in alcohol . . 2()« 

-—-soluble in alcohol . 320 

Extractive matter, colouring and bitter . 2 

WMte . #.8 • 

— 

500 

4. The volatile oil probably gives to the balm the extremely pleassmt odi^UR, 
and the aromatic and shafp taste which di^nguish it. 5. Tne resin soluble 
in alcohol is to'be considered as nautral, since it shows no affinity with the 
alcaline bases, and does not act as a base tow^s the acids. 6. The irh 
soluble resin is neutral for similar reasons. It had alreaM^een found in * 
the balm by M. Vauquelin. 7. The extractive colouring matter is probably, 
considering its small quantity, an accidental ingredient. 6. ^he baJm of 
Mecca cannot be4he produce of^ cucurbitaceous nlant (of the water melofi 
kind) ns the traveller Burekhardt represents it. The plant which fumisbgi 
it must be of tlie terebicdhAceous (ti^rpentme) family. 

New Hall of the Academi/ of Sciences at St. Peiei*$burgh*~~A. new largo 
and magnificent building has been erected Rt St Petersburgh' for the 
Academy of Sciences, ^he edifice is just finished. The gpeat Gottorp glolw 
has been brought from the former building, which served for t^e purpo^ 
of the Academy, and placed in a rotunda iR the new building. * 


•5 2.“*NATURAt History.* 

Cuvier's Subdivision of Vertehrai^ Animals .—The Baron Ouvjier, in h^s 
system of zodlogy, divides v^r^rated animals, considered as one of tM 
four grand divisions of the aUraal kingdom, into subdivisions or classes, 
characterised by the kind or strength of their motions, as dependent on the 
quantity of their respiration ; since it is from tbej^spir^ion that the mus¬ 
cular fibres derive their eneri 


gy and their irritabffity. The quantity of re¬ 
spiration jciepenas on two conditions; the first is ine relative proportion of 
blood which is presented to the resj^imtory organs in a given time; the 

... , . I_ .. 4l« 


position of the o^gan^ of respiration and circulation. Tlie organs of circu¬ 
lation may be double, so that all the blood is return^ by the Vfitis js 



only a portion 

pass through the respiratory organs, and the vest chcii|||tes i^ain tj 
the body, without Wring been subjected to the effisefs or respiration, 
latteykr^ case vfith reptiles'ft&ir qbaniit^ of respiration, and 4! the, 
quUmBM that depend on it, yvatj occor&ue io mt tsTonmion of bldoa tthion 
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■.entetstheiim^s at each pulsation. Front these characters Cuvi6FliM*ms the 
four sRhdivisions or classes of veilebraTed animals, which are,—Claas4. 
Mammifi*"ous .i4m>na^5, which bring forth their young alive and suckle them, 
being provided wilh Heats (Lat. mamma?), whence the name is derived.* 
Class 2. Birds, Class 3. Reptiles, Class 4. Fish, , / 

In mammiferons quadru]leds the quantity of respiration is less than tlfat 
of birds ; but it is greater than tliat of rei)ines, on account, of the sfrncture 
of the i;espiratory organs; and exceeds tlmt of fishes, on account of the dif¬ 
ferent elemep]fcs in \Vhich thef^ live. I?ence result the four kinds of move¬ 
ments, ivhich’the four classes of vertcbrJted animals are particularly destined 
to exert. MarpmtfSrous animals, in which tlie quantity of respiration is 
moderate, are generally formed to deyelope their strength in walking or 
running. Birds, which have a larger quantity of respiration, luive tlie 
activity and strength of muscles necessary for flying. Reptiles, m which 
respiration is more feeble, arc condemned to crawl; and many of them jniss 
a part of their lives in’ u. kind of torpor.^ Fishes require to fie supported in 
an element nearly^ as heavy, as‘fliemseives, in order to exert their proper 
motions in swimming.— Mag, of Nat, History, 

^pw Speeips of Tapir, —In the sitting of the Academic des Sciences; (If 
the* 12th of April, M> G, Cuyid*' read a report or 'the memoir of M. Roulin 
on the natural history of. the tapir, and •especially on that of a new..fipecies 
discovered by the auihor of the memoir in the elevated regions of the Cor¬ 
dilleras of the Andes. The reporter concluded that the animal described by 
M. Roulin is a new* species of tapir, and complimqnts the author of the 
memoir on ,the enterprising and enlightened spirit which has directed liis 
labours, a^d on his suec€;ss in adding to tlu‘ catalogue of known animals an 
ipiportant quadruped belonging to a genus of which-hitherto one .fpecies 
only has been recognised. In his report M. Cuvier addressed himself par¬ 
ticularly to mark the anatomical charadicrs which distinguished the new race 
of tapir, as well from the ancient one of America as from that of Sumatra. 

• He insists that the new species resembles much nrjore the antediluvian pa- 
'Ifieotherium than either the two heretofore known; but he protests against 
,admitting <he suspicion of a nnatamorphose of the palseotherium of tlie 
Hucient world into the tapir species of the existing races. The ditterence in 
their osteology he says is very great; the cheek-teeth are not at all alike, and 
the tapirs liave to the* fore legs a toe more tharf'the palaeotheriunis. M. 
Roulin suggests that the me ot the CURnese is no other than the young tajnr. 
He also refers the griffin of the ancients to the tapir, asserting that this 
animal, viewed at a distance, and sitting in a posture of repose, calls to mind 
the images given of griffins, with the exception of wings, and these he treats 
as an addition of subsequent times, and not mentioned by Herodotus in his 
description of this mythological animal. These ideas, says the rejiorter, are 
ingenious, and may appear of value to the learned who give thei^ attention 
to antiquities. 

* Emigration of Smpes, —A NorMk sportsman gives the following result 
of his observations on the arrival of snipes in (he district oflhe country in 
which he resides. They are regulated, he observes, in fbeir emigration by 
the state of the temperature and the quarter whence the wmd blows. Their 
arrival, towards the bcgmtting of Feln*uary, is delayed by the prevalence of 
east and north-easterly winds ; *but shouit]/warm gonial ^irj accompanied 
with .south-west winds, prevail, tligy will arrive in greater numbers, and at 
an earlier period Their return is much regulated by the state of Ihe at - 
moffliiBrictemper^ure, teasmuch as that return is consistent-withthc^ flower¬ 
ing*^! certain wim plants, which is retarded or forwarded pfecis^ as the 

. spring hajmens to be cold or warm. For in the latter the 

months Februaiy th^ IHfle Draba vema is seen opening its old 
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wall# «nd hanks with a southern exposure f at that time t fe)r snipes (the 
^ advanced guard of the main are invariably to be found in th^ marshes. 
When (about the second week in JVIarch) the Ranunculus Ficar^is noticed, 
and the Viola odorata is seen in lilossom, diversi^ jn the pi^suit of snipe- 
, shotting is sure to be found. The return of snines has oeen naficcsl, iu 
some years (us in 18‘i5), as early as therfast w^k ip February; and, in 
some years (as in 182fi), the arrival of the greater bo<ly has been as late as 
tlie last week in Mandi, The usual time, hovrtwer, for their princi])al remU 
gration may lie stated to take pla^ from about the 14th of Mareii*lo*the end 
^ of the month. • » . • » 

Va/ue of European Sin^iftg Birds in Indih* —The following prices at 
which European bingjM^iM& were^alued in th» Easf^Indies in 1 W‘2 haS 
iieen communicated tll^^fiy jp f Natural History/ and extrat'tod 
from an accoimt-l)ook oi the late JMIto Graham, Esq? of Kickenliy, near 
Carlisle, who resided in India above twenty years: 11 goldfinclies, kacaiy 
rupees (rather more than 2.9. jer rupee); 1 bhickbird, 40 Vm/a ; 1 ifirusli, 

f O rup.; 1 nightingale, 20 rap,; 1 lare, 25.r^i.; 3 goolsjflrahs, 21 rup, 

Bparmareti Whale taken off Whiistahle, —sanre pAo^cal Jw# c*)l- 
lected various accounts of the cachalot or spe^aceU^’hM t^en jm Wlnt- 
stable in Fel^jruary last# The following % ojnhtKparJimi!ar»; — 

whale was left by the tide in only 8 ft. of water on tlie Essex coast, 
in wliich situation he was seen by the master gf a French ship, wdio imme* 
diately put off to attack him. He was then so much exhausted liy beatitlfe" 
about ill shallow yv'ater, as quietly to suffer a small cable to be«ittached to 
his tail, and thus promised to baeorae an easily-conqueredjirize. He was 
forthwith fastened to the vessel and taktfnjn tjpw. In about^half an hour, 
ho^fevor, the deep water having by that time so much renovateil his po^(‘r, 
it was soon apparent that he we.s the stronger swimmer of tlie two, as he 
actually towed the shij) stem foremost a consiSerable distance. Tins trial of 
strength broke the cable, and he regained his liberty. The animal was aOer- 
wards stranded on the opposite coast, off which he was attacked by fisher¬ 
men of Whit stable, w*ho went in guest of him; and, after a short but perilfins 
hunt, drove him within half-a-mue of th^shore, where the wearied anlTjal, 
having in vain attempted to escape, rolled himself on liis side, aq^ expiml. 
Two harpoons were found sticking in his back, which seemed to be very 
much bruised, owing,*piobably, to the shallowneSs of the water in which he 
had been so long confined. The'Ntench arising from the dead body was 
almost intolerable, and was sqjelt at three miles’ distance from the sea. The 
noise of his floundering upon the shingles was compared to that of all his 
bones being broken, which, added to his bellowing, was as terriWe'^ the 
ear as the sight of so vast an animal, exerting his utmost power in a^s♦rug^I^• 
for exislence, was to the eye. His death was paromiitly effected by a seaman 
in the .^ireventive service^ w'ho had served on board a whaler, thrusting a 
spear in a proper direction, and putting an instantaneous slop to his 
sufferings. ^ » » 

This animal was a male, nearly full grov^i, being nearly C3 ft. in length 
and 36 ft- in circumference. He yielded ‘J Ions of oil and a considerable 
quanti^-of sp^ma^eH ; much of both was, however, unfortunately lost, by 
oozmg out of the wounds, in the interval between its death as 

the outtin^^.iip is termed l^y the whale fishermen. The value'of the oil is 
stated to be iS/. per ton, lAaftir^ the ariimol worth 720Z„ exclusive of the* 
spermaceti, x\s soon as [he prize wa^ecured,the fortunate men despatched 
one of their*comrades to town, to offer it for sale for 200/. It is said tlmt 
he succeeded in his mission, but, by some accident, nortetuming at lime 
it was sold to MesSre. jlnderby and Sturge, of Tliaines«-Rtreet, for 
Bo guineas, the first purchaser relinquishing lus claims and coppers 
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un^ arrest, and the bones 


creeled bn tbe beach by Mr. Sturge's men, the ^eratlon of enttii^t^ and 
boiling the blubber commenced five dayshfter its death: but, even in tbatv 
short inten.';)], the internal parts had become so insufferably putrid, that the 
intestines, wfipch weretthree cart-loads, were carried away and spread on the 
fields a? manm-e. These exuviae were afterwards examined, in the hope of 
discovering ambergris, but without success. 

The purchasers liberally ga/e the men 40 miineas in addition to the orif^ 
nal bargain, and they also realised 40/. by exhibiting the whale on the beach; 
so that the crews^ of the boats^ were evAitually well recompensed for their 
trouble apd ri^k. ^\the skeleton was presented by those gentlemen to the 
museum of the Zoological Society; but government having put in a claim ‘ 
to the t royal fish,'the Tj^hole proceo^of it 
now He whitening on the shore. 

EffecU of Fresh Water on —*fhe * Magazine of Natural 

History/ of May, opens ^with a curious and interesting patron the remark¬ 
able effects produced by tresh water on certain marine animals and plants, 
which has been lately*read to,the Belfast Society of Naturd History by Drj 
Druminond. Among other objects, the experiments on which were detaileqj 
by t>T, Drummond, was the white-worm, or lurg, or liu:gan, the Nereis 
coerulea of Limbus. Anumb^ specimens of tl^'S animal lay on a plate 
and were niotiomess. The doctor dipped his hand in fresh water, anj^hh 
a jerk sprinkled some, drop? of it over the plate, and the specimens 
In about two seconds the warms were all in violent agitation, rolling round 
on the longitudinal axis of their bodies, and writhing together in apparent 
i^nies. After a few minutes the agitation ceased, and' they again lay mo¬ 
tionless. H«v \hen tried the effect of touching an individual with a small 
drop of fresh water. The part to which the latter was applied, almost <\im-* 
meoiately contracted in the manner that a leech contracts at the place where 
a little salt is applied to it, add then the W^iole animsQ became agitated, and 
dashed violently about the plate, frequently! at the same time, protruding 
'and contracting its proboscis. Other trials were made, and followed by 
sifujlar effects; it mattered not what part of the anilual was touched: the 
sn^allest drop* of water fr6m the gaint of a probe produced the partial con¬ 
trition at the part, and then the general convulsive writhing and amtation 
of the whole body. Even fragments of the worm were similarly affected. 
It appeared, however, that the mou^ extremity more sensible to the 
touch of the jmispn than any other part? as the convulsive efforts which fol¬ 
lowed seemed more violent, and longer continued than when the water was 
applied elsewhere. As the mMt,striking way of exemplifying the virulent 
effects of fresh Dr. Di&^ond recommends, when the worm is at 

rest, to apply coffsecutively from the point of a probe ten or a dozen small 
df'ops of ^ier to any p?jrt of it; this causes no alteration; the animal 
continues motionless. If we then ch|i,nge the drop to be applied from salt to 
fresh, the very first application of tWilatter immediately produces me phe- 
ivomena Ibove descried. 


Respiration of Crustacea .—According to a laemoir by MM. Audouin 
and Milne Edwards, read to the Academy of Sciences, and reported pn by 
MM, Cuvier and Dum^ril, and the experiments tlieBem*detaile<IJ it ap¬ 
pears that in all Crustacea the gills (branchise) are adapted to perform 
, the functions of respiratory organf.in atmospheric air as weH as in water; 
that the death, more or less rapid, nf «dl the aquatic races when exposed 
to me air, depends on several causes, of which /me of the most direct is 
the e^gmration whj^ takes place on the giUs, and which causes them to 
diy u^nhat consequently, one of for the sUppoft of^ifc in 

jjfiimeU KavSag jgiJls, and which exil^ is to have thoae o^ns 

secured from o^iig up; and lastly, thaf^th^e ihdispeiisahle 
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are fimnd provided for in the divers kinds *of hard crabs, all of which 
^possess various organs destined|o absorb and keep in reserve k quantity of 
water sufficient to keep up a suiti&le degree of humidity aroun(LHic gills. 

Manifold Properties of the Elder Tree^ —The elder ^ree, says Miss Kent, 
in ait article in the * Magazine of Natural iystory,'does as much good by 
its noxious as by its agreeable qualities. 1^ corn or 'other vegetables be 
smartly whipped with the branches, they will oommunicate a sufficient por¬ 
tion ot this scent to keep off the^nsects by which so many planfs ere fre¬ 
quently blighted. An infusion oj the leaves, pqured over pliantj, will pre¬ 
serve them from caterpillars also. The wine*m^le from tlie •berries is 
w'ell known ; but, perlw^s, U may not be so generally lyjown that the buds 
make an excellent pickle*^ A water distilled from the flowers rivals liulter- 
milk itself as a rural cosmetic .» In remote country-places it supplies 
the place both of the surgeon and the druggist; it furnishes ointments, in¬ 
fusions, and decoctions, for all ailments, cuts, or bruises. Every par^ of it 
serves some useful purpose; th^wooA pith, bark* leaves, buds, flowers, and 
fruit. Its narcotic scent makes it unwnoleson)^ to sle^) under its shade. 

Growth of Dangerous Plants with Watercresses,-^^ dangerous plant of 
the order Umbelliferffi i§ the water parsn^, (Siumnodiflorum,) whicn gi'ows 
in close companionship with thg watercress; and, when not in flower, so 
nearly resembles that plant, as to have been frequently mistaken for it. Ttie 
watercress is of a darker green, and sometintes dashed with brown; tbe* 
leaflets are of a rounder form, more especially the odil one at the jmd, which 
is larger than the‘rest, and their^edges are irregulai-ly waved, ^he water 
parsnep is of a Uniform light men, witliout any tinge of brovfi^; the leaflets 
arcionger and narrower than mose of the Wateftress, tapering at each end, 
and serrated at their edges. The best way to become acquainted witit^the 
difference, and to obtain a confldeAt knowledp? of them, is to examine Ihom 
in the month of July, when the flowers of botl\ are present to decide between 

tjiem.— Magazine of Natural History. .• 

• 0 ' 

Preservation of Specimens qf Plants, —The disectors of the French Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History, in their report Ai the specimens of pfiinls eoIle?4e(l 
in 183?, in Senegal, after observing tliat the plants collected by M^Leprichr, 
apothecary to the Ni^vy, had arrived in a very had state of preservation, 
recommend travellers, if they woHjjfl not lose the valuable objects they had 
gathered, to steep all plants in an alcoholic solution of corrosive sublimate. , 

Recommendation to convert the Regents Park into a Botanical Garden .— 
The * Magazine of Natural History* veryjuitly observes, tbat it is to be re¬ 
gretted that those who first desired the plantations of the Regent's Park 
seem to have had little or no &ste for, or knowledge of, hardy trees and 
shrubs ,*or this park might#have been the first arboretum in the world. In¬ 
stead of the (about) 50 sorts of trees and shrubs which it now exhibits, there 
might have been all the JOOO sorts* Che same paper suggests, thit it is nnt 
yeUoo late to supply tliis defect, and the e^^nse to government would be a 
mere bi^atelle. The Zoological Society, in the mean time, might receive con- 
tributieffis of be^bacdous plants, and be at the expense of planting and 
naming them. v 


$ 3.—ManicA*. Science* 

I 

Cautio^ecetsary in Inflaii^H, at a Remedy for Drovming and St^fiKation. 
—of the Ac^^mie (ie* Scieaces, on the 2<)th of Apjil, a re¬ 
port xaa read on the memoirs of 1|i. I^eroy d'Ett^es, rehdiy* to the dangeae 
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inflation; considered as suecbur to persons drOwnCd'of Suifbctftcd. The 
Teporters had repeated the experiments r^ated by M, T.eroy d'Etoiles, and^ 
had satisfi-^1 themselves, that in many animals, such as sheep, rabbits, goats, 
foxes, an in'i'lation, degree strong/of air, into the lungs was sufficient 

fo cause inslafitaneous death. Other animals, such as dogs, resisted the^ 
sudden inflation, and though th^y suffered from the effects of it for some'days^ ■ 
they Anally recovered. Th(vpiestion then follows, in which of these two 
cases is man ? T|ie experiment of course could not be tried on living subjects. 
But it reported, that by accident, a m.in having, in joke, blown into the 
mouth of^iis wife, holding Jier ffose at the«same time, a painful sensation of 
suffocatidii was the irpme/liate consequence; this lasted several days, and 
caused great alarn 5 fto the parties. In experiments on dead bodies of adults 
and old men, the inflation, hy meai^s, of a*4:ube, introduced by incision, into 
the carotid ai'tery, had caused the rupturc*of the coat of the lungs, and a 
rush of air between the costal and ])ulmonary pleura. It was to be concluded 
Ihen/'that the same experiment, had the. subjects been living, would have oc¬ 
casioned instantaneous death. Similar exff.Tiraents had been tried on newly 
born infants and emliryos, biV in these cases the strongest inflation produced 
nodiffusion of air m the cavity of the pleura. An infiltration, however, some¬ 
times observed under the pulmonary pleura in the latter expfe-iments, showed 
that the inflation of the lungs of iTifants was not e>5^mpt from danger. On 
the whole, howeVer, the reporters, taking hito consideration**the number of 
instances in which inflation bad been adopted with happy results in cases of 
‘ flrowning and suffocation, conclude, that although there is danger in the re¬ 
medy, it ii^not to be cohdemnod; but, that it must be applied with every care 
and caution, and that, notwithstanding tlf 2 advantage of pijtity of air. sup- 
po.sed to attcMd the making.the pxjieriments ky means of a bellows, inflation 
fropi the mouth of a living person is better. 

The reporters, in the course of their address, observieias a singular coinci¬ 
dence well worthy of attention, that since Vhe system of inflation has been in¬ 
troduced at Paris, the attempts to restore life have been less efficacious than 
formerly. From a table furnished by the Pr^’fet of pqUee, it appears tliat in 
the six years, from 1820 tq 1820, 1835 persons had been taken out of the 
wij1\jr at Parts ; of this number, 3fc*8 only had been in a situation to receive 
aity aid, gnd 283 had been restored to life From 1772 to 1778 the echevin 
(sheriff) of Paris, Pia, the founder and director of the establishments for 
succouiing the drowned, restored to life 813 drowned* or suffocated persons, 
out of a number of 934, to whom succour was given ; that is to say, he saved 
cighl-niriths; while at this day, according to the official documents, not more 
than luo-thirds of the individu^«,who receive help are restored. 

M. Leroy d'Etoites has invoiced and modified instruments to be used in 
the process of inflating drowned persons ; he suggests also the simultaneous 
application of galvanism to the diaphragm, in order to encourage its move¬ 
ment of contraction. Of this, exjKjriaients had hepn made befoi^ttie Oimmis- 
sioners, and attended with happy results. He also recommends a practice 
iRUtrh ufl^ in England formerly, the aimjiJe one of gentle pressure on the 
abdomen and thorax, in order iu bring into play the elasticity of the ribs, 
their cartilages, and the sides of the abdomen. 

ISur^trul Operations performed during a State of InsenriStHtl/ of the Pa¬ 
tient,--The French journal* Le fllobe' has sevt^fal times lakenooccasion to 
^maintain the insensibility of persons fn convulsions,’ or different kmd of trances, 
and'to urge tlie advantage that mrght^^e taken of'f'hat insensibility to perform 
operatip^s in surgical cases. Some time since it gave the details of a wOn- 
derful-iife^ance, in vHiich a young girl, who, lA a ^ale of insensilfrhly^extir- 

S ated, %'cuttmg it several times with a cancerous tumqpr'iVi4he 

loRth, which'lteQ been dreadfully painfull &Qd which the most slulful sur-> 
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f eon» conrfdered incurable, absolutely l^efond the resources of the ail. 

'hey had refused to operate Olathe part not removed by the* sfjssois, and 
tins also the yonne; patjenf, still in n state of insensihihtv, toyrout wiihhei 
nails A fact of a siiinlar kind,*but somewiiat ie^s ^arvellojtC, is lecounteil 
b>^lhe ‘ Globe/ as having been announced to the Acadefiiy'oi Mulitnu of 
Pans, by M Jules Cloqnet, one of the most distinguished singeons ot that i il\ 
This was an optialion toi a cancel, pcifoinied on a la’dy sixty fiun )< ais ot 
age, when in a slate of trance, and dining ^Inch she gaM no signs what- 
evd of sensibility. The operation lasted fiom ten.to twelve nilnuti s 
when the wound tame to be wiifthed with a sp«nge sleepeifin wsifoi, tlit' ])i- 
tunt must base <»\peuenced sensations sumlai* to^uch as aie ihodmtd by 
tifklmg, and without recoseung fioui her state ij^f tiaitfct, cued out, ‘ ILim* 
done—dont tickle me’ Tht'jiatient did not come to luisilt toi toil^- 
ciglit hinns afltiwards The lemoval of the fust dii^sing was (flului in 
that inleual, and this sicond opei ilion was not inoio painiul 1h ui tin h^st. 
Her senses at length ictoveied, she ptrctived, t^t»hci astonishnu nt, tivat the 
'opeiatioii to which she had n(# bcen«iiblc to bring herselt t« consent h nl b» en 
siuctssfully pcilormed. The leiation Of Ifcis tact*\\as roeenid, said the 
* Globe, l)y the audience with the highest dt gree ot wondei, and innntHljalt ly 
aieUlnatcd <urgeon, well known for Ins talents and Iionomahli chinuhi, 
exdairiitd tlij^t it wasrali a tiick, and tfle woman must have pieleruled not 
to fttil. * 

Tlu alleged absurdity of 11ns assertion it exposed in an aitu li in a syb- 
seipient nunibei of the same jouinal. The patient, it seems, had (110(1111 
about filleen dajs after the opeiftlion, not, howevw, btiote flu* had leto- 
vii(d sufhcie£itly to take a Ion#walk, nor lietore the wiHind had beiome 
a^nosl healed. Tin surgcoi^had tioin the beafniniug cxpus'itd and leioidi d 
Ins opinion that the cisi was sucli thit the ])atient could not suiMv^iong. 
Tile s1<itc ot insensibility was pjoduced by lyagnetism, and was n in wid bw 
the ‘^ame means, and with equal effect, on eveiy occasion of diesMiigthiP 
wound. ’ ' • 

Phlehotomy amot^T Tnhe^ of Sibei'^a aif^l A^miu lhfs\ui -Ihe piin- 
cipal suigical operation among the ntWions ot Russia is Id^ding is 

piatlisdl with a blunt lancet, a scalpel, a bistomv, a two tdgtii needft', oi 
a small pcculiai kind ot kmte with three points^ Tlie Kahmu ks iiuiki use 
ot a kind ot diam, tlie cutting bUcle ot which opens the vein, by nuaus ol 
an non hammer employed to strifte the blow, \niong the Asiatic races, a 
kind ot small cioss-bow is used, the arrow being a kind ol lancil.whith 
IS duven into the vein on pulling the string. In Kamtschalka it is the ns i 
to open a vein ncni the ankles, with a smSfll knite, a pUtteb, a ntcdle, oi in 
awl. 1 )t Hcnn di \iartius, physieian at Nosstni, in Snxuiu uti(*his had 
oppoi 1 unities ot obsci vmg the usages ot tluse people, h is jiuldi^licd i lilirtl 
work^m the state ot siu^ry among tlie nomade iac( ^ of Sibina and Russia. 

Bffshiir Coil((/t07t of Anat07mr(S Ptf*fiaraHom, -The anatrmlWl cottec- 
tiou ot Rieslaw ranks among the ruhest«n Germain , it C(»nf uns ])ie- 
paiabons in physiological anatomy, 2474 m pithoiogical anatomy, and 2171 
in c^orhpatatiw ausitbui} , m all, yOOO pupaialions, ot wbicb (> l‘>j have luu u 
codecied bylhVpit-inl piofes>or Olio, who lias published a catalogue ol 
them. • • 

thp flunadar (''tkals in Beahis .—'noui last mmitjerwe 
||||Q|^dl5^^‘'’'ihnntted to 1h(» Ac ulemy of Scionris t»y \I Fiou 
ren^ iinfl repoiled on by WiM Ciuiei and Dumu#, on tlu em)ct ol the 
a^io%of the senncuculaifcfcftn^s M the ears m birds. A se(omi,nieaiou of 
M. Flourens, on wlaclUhe repoi i of MM. Cuvier and Dumenl was eqilRly 
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favourable, treals on the efTeot^of cutting the same canals in n^amtniferous 
animals. It appears, that besides the motign of the head in a vertical di¬ 
rection, occasioned in birds by such section, in animals another motion is 
sometimes added, as tlyj cpnsequenoe of the same operation, the whole body 
turns on its bacW, but in some cases the efforts of the animal replaces it in 
its proper position. ^ , 

Dentiiion in an Old Many cnrf Death in consequmee, —^An old man of 
the age Qf 75 yearp, consulting Dr. Jahn, at j^einingen, told him that he was 
about to cut a nev>y tooth, whi,ch WwS already ^bursting through the gum, and 
lliat this l^fe dentition was^ hereditaiy in Tiis family. On examining the 
mouth, the Doctor perceiVed an enlargement of the gum at the ])lac*e of the 
last molkr tooth, on the lelt side of the low^r jaw, and further back a pro¬ 
tuberance formed by the new tooth. A shor^ time after, the old man was 
attacked with a violent affection of the brain, under which he died. On 
examiiyition after death, inundation of waterish liquid was found on the 
bmin; the new tooth was c'xtracted from th^:, jaw; it was perfectly formed, 
but small, and haft very^short r^gots. 


Cure for Ringworm and Tetters, —^Dr. Reinhardt, of Mullhaiisen, recom- 
mesids the use of a solution of borax in water, as a ^ure for'^scurfy tetters. 
IJe affirms that he has adopted this remedy with great success in the course of 
his practice. He first used it in his own case, having a complaint of the kind 
QH. his hands. The applicatiotf produced at first a burning sensabon with 
redness; and it was discontinued for some days and resumed, and the dis¬ 
order graduAUy disappeared. In three similar cases the cure was 
adopted with cuual success : in one instance, on an old man 60 years of age, 
who had been 'suffering the "inconvenience fo/'several years.— Journal rf’r 
proAV Hdlkunde. 

% Second Attack of Scarlet Fever in the same Subject —A German surgeon, 
Rjeinharcl ^tormmung, in a w'ork on Ihe Nature of Scarlet Fever and its 
TrCj^tment, mentions, as a case of very rare occurrence,* the fact of a girl of 
nine years old being twice attacked with the scarlet fever within a short 
perigti, viz, oh Vhe 29th of December,^8*24, and on the 9th of February, 1825- 

Eruption of the Measles on one Side only of the Body, —A child, from 
the time of its birth until itVas a year old, had perspired on only one side of 
his body; this siBghlar anomaly had distlppeared under the application of 
continual warm boOis. In an cpidemy ot measles, the child was attacked 
with that disorder, hut the eruptioi\ only showed itself on that side of the 
body, which, from the beginni^’had enjoyed ihe greatest share of vital 
activity.— Rusts Magazine, 

^ Vaccination in Denmark.--According Xo the Repoil of the Danisfe Col¬ 
lege of Health, the number of persons vaccinated during tlie lasft year within 
the^kingdom, exclusive of Greenland, Faro Isles, or the colonies out of 
Europe, aifiounted to 28,419. ** 


New mode of Vamsinating. —In the hope of rendering vaccination a more 
certain preservative against the attacks Of small pOx, vaccines his 

patients on the thighs as well as the arras, in such a man.ier as j;o produce 
ftom 24 to 3C pustules, ' The fever vdiith succeals to this operation is repre¬ 
sented as \eiy strong, but as never ha^fing been attended with g rave or 
gerous fiwmptoms,— Arehivf 'ur medicin. Erfahtung, 

Meihd^^ distinguishing Rhubarb qf Muscovy fr(m\^&barl\ of 

proposed for this purpose !hydriodique acid; tjae 

« 
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barb of Muscovy broug:ht into contact with this acid, assumes a fine Rrwn 
tint? that of China, submitted|to the same test, becomes bVownish; tiie 
English, or pseudo-Russian rhiibarb, takes a deep red; the ^mcli passes 
nearly to blue. The author who' suggests this tejt, Jiesitates/fo pronounce 
positively as to its efficacy to decide in all cases between the* rhubarb of Mus¬ 
covy and that of China; but he thinks that^by the said of the iodine, it may 
be determined if a rhubarb will keep a long-time or hot. This depends on 
the greater or less quantity of amylaceous'’fecula which it contains: ihii 
rhubarb will keep a less time vvAien the quantity of fecula*is considerable.— 
Magazinf 'ur Pharmacies * 

[§ 4. AcRicuLfftmE AND RuRAirEcofeoMY. ‘ 

% 

Renovation of Grass Lands, —The following is a plan advipted in Rox • 
])urglishire for the rcnovaiion of grass land, and is recommrmU'd instead ul 
the usual practice of letting the land for a rolaft&n of crops, a practu'e, thi" 
frequent results of which are found th be Ih^ the fiojd is Ikid down foul, and 
in bad condition; the land is slightly plouglied and ill worked; the (ruvii 
crop starved ^of manure, and not well cleaned; and the ground is im- 
poverislied, not imprifved; moreover,^there is much waste of vegetabU* 
mailer, which is not effectually rotted. The method adoptwl Uy tlie RoV’. 
burgh ex])erimenier is as follows:—A field of seventeen acres v\as selected, 
winch iiatl been fourteen years in grass. The soil was thin, tlie sulisod uoUl 
and retentive. The grass had gradually got weakce-, and much infected witli 
moss or fog. The rent was about 18a. the English atfe. Tow^inls tlie end 
ot last May, the turf was ploughed two inches and a half d<>^p, and gatitered 
iriio long heaps,, three and a*half or four tfigh by six feel Inoad, on the 
top of each i^dge. The field was then plouglied as deep as a jtkingli Witli ii 
jiair of horses could go (from^nine to twelve inches), and left to lu* all 
summer. Soon after Martinmas, the heaps were turned, anil cjist uiHin new 
ground along side of each, for the threefold jmrjiose of facihlatiug the ]rt‘(H;ess 
of rotting the turf.mf putting lime into tlie heaps, and ot jieriniltinif the 
ground to lie ploughed on winch they were firsi laid, which ^as done \pnne- 
diately. From eight to ten double cart loads of lime jkt acre weiv fSv(*nfc 
acfoiding to tlie quality of the soil. The turf heaps were then sifread* They 
weie found entirely decomposed, excepting only»*i remnant ot the gi’ecu fog, 
and are said to promise to affordmuch richer covering of vegetable mould 
than before. The quantity will not be less than from 340 to 3C0 ciiliic yards 
per acre, and will give Irom to 2i inches of soil over the whole field. 
Tlie field has been cross ploughed, and s<«d furrowed and sown with oid.s 
and grass seeds. Tlie result of this exjJerirnent is promised in a tiitute 
number of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture/ from wliich this account 
has iK'cn taken. 

Preservation of Turnips in Spritm, —A Berwickshire farmer jracommends 
the following method, practised«by^im with success lor six years, of ^le- 
serving turnips from the alternations of Ifost and thaw in the spring. When 
the turnijjs, in tlie month of November, appear to have ceased git^wing, nr 
whenihe fiiiA check to their growth has taken place from a gentle frost, and, 
if jKissible, wlw the land is dry, tlie plan is to take a common plough, mul 
cover the* larnips compiehiJy up, leaviaig only the tops of the leavi's abt^e 
ground. In this state they will keen in any kind of weather, and tor ^ gnsif 
gth when requiredTor use, one man will pek up in a ilay 

a*4u*^nt|^«Eufficicnt to serve eight score of sheep; oj^ if the laud is dry, the 
Uu*ips can he ploug^tied un nil- the same manner as potatoes ^are. In lJu> 

, me rff yellow and Swedifelumips, tWs plan has the advantage t)( keeping 
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ihem .from the wood-pigeons agd crows, so destructive to the ropis, p^rtiOu-' 
liiriy during jt frost, when these animals h^ve no other food.—Qiiar^erZy 
Journal nf*A^ricullure. 

^ Cultivafi(n^\f ^eeUitJDo^ for the Manufacture of Sugar ^ —The manufac¬ 
ture of sugar from beet-root, which was introduced into France by Napoleon 
in 1811 ami 1812, has ^ever b<en abandoned, notwithstanding the many 
disadvantages under which it iifs laboured, and esj)ecj^lly that of competition 
Avilli West India sugar on the return to the market of that commodity, after 
the terminafion of the war. Sever^il patriotFc men of science, and noblemen, 
have eontinded lo^ carry it on 'and promote it fuidcr the most unfavourable cir- 
cuinstances^ and wit^utVeg^ird to profit,—from the jx^rsuasionthat it would 
nltimat(‘!y prove bedv^fieia^, to their country. Among tliese may he im*n- 
tioned (*»unt Chaptal, the Duke of Kagusa,'General Preval, Count Dauve- 
monl, Count Moncalnie, M. de Senlly, M. de Doiiihusle, M. Crespcl Delisse. 
M- Dubrunfaut, in his examinafion l)efore a committee a})poinU'd to report 
on the*maimluclures and'aoniinercc of France, estimates the number of 
sugar mamifactork.^s in France at nearly on^ hundred, and the quantity of 
sugar made yeaily nt fiv'e millidiis of kilogrammes, or 4921 tons 11 cwt. 1 qr. 
While the price of letined sugar at Paris is about 2 francs 40 centimes per 
kilogi’amme, or IJJd. sterling per English avoirdupms pound weight, the 
manufacture of beet-root sugar is pfofitablc, it is rapidly incre.aKing, occu- 
picji al)ove five-and-twenty large sugar manufactories in Picardy alone, be- 
si(k;s others in the Netherlands, and in various parts of the Contiiusnt; and 
it is estimated, by well-informed French people, that one-half of all tiie 
sugar consutned at present in the city of Pans, and one-eleventh of tlie total 
quantity consumed m France, is home-madt beetrnxit sugar, iln the depart¬ 
ments of the Somme and of tiie Pas de Calais tJone, llicre are above Iweqty 
estalji.sbments on a large scale making sugar. Tlie cultivation of beet-root 
by the small proprietors of larvh for sale the sugar-makers, is a regular 
and common branch of husbandry ; and, in those departments, it is 
a»;erted, sugar is not only made' on the large scale by the manufacturers, 
l)ut’by the housewife of the farm-house, as a matter off domestic economy, 
requiring not niore skill or b’ouble than cheese-making or brewing. The 
beelfroot sugar-makers on the laigelicale refine their sugars, tlierefore, and 
produce sugar w'hicli, for whiteness and beauty, is unequalled by the refined 
sugar we produce from Wes) India raw or Museavado sygar. Bulk for built, 
however, the retined West India sugar is^sweetcr than the refined beet-root 
sugar; but,wcightfOr weight, the two are equally sweet. From five to seven 
per cent, of raw or Museavado sugar appears to be tlie usual produce h'om 
a given w eight of beet-roots. From a given weight of this raw sugar, ftiHy 
per cent, of the finest white refined sugar, with fifteen per cent, of inferior 
refined sugar, appear to be the quantities produced; making about two 
pounds and four-fifths of a pound weiglit of the finest white refined sugar 
from each hundred pounds weight of raw beet-root.. The pulp fipom Vhich 
the juice is extracted, and the other residue of tJie manufacture, are used for 
feeding cattle, and form a very importariL it^m in the returns of profit. Ac¬ 
cording to M. t-lhaptal, the value of the molasses, pulp, kc. is sufficient to 
cover one-fourth of the expense of the manufacture. It is not the least pro¬ 
mising feature of the manufacture, in the eyes of those‘'wbo,p;‘oniise’ihem- 
sclves gi’eiit and extraordinary results from it ultimately, th^Vit is thus linked 
w4th the ordinary business of husbandly',—that ii^offers no exces^sive rate of 
profit,^—that it operates upon a knowm,root cidtivaled fur feeding cattle,— 
and that the farmer, whether he raises heet-rool tor feeding caljle, or for^ 
sale to is cultivating a green crop, whicli, in brdihary 

rotationW'-erops, he would at any rate raise ttn a part of his farm. (The 
discovery bf sugar in the roots and plants of tlie'beet tribe, was disotoverSti 
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by the eminent German chemist Maicirravo, apd by him announced in m 
numoir read iJefore the Academy of Sciences of Berlin in 1747/ I lom the 
want, piobably, of oxpeuentt aul piaciical hnowltiLrc*, the 0 ])(iii 1 u»ns be 
pjoposcdfoi extracting ind cT}st lUizing tlic suiliiuiu milttr ^b<tt-iool, 
■wcie loo expensive and dilatoiy to be sutcessful M Achnid f>t Ihrbn n - 
''sunud the ixpciimints of Maicgi ivt and was Iht t^^t avIio slu^Aed Ih it 
but-iooi suL,ai might bt inanutaetuud on a Kigc scilt willi advanfigt. 

An interesiing nticlc m fhe last niimbei (M^) of the Quultily louinnl 
ofAgncnltun eximinis ilns subjtct in dd iil, and gives sf^tinu yis wf thi 
expense of tin manufutme as jjtac1is(d «i Fr^ince TIk e <ufounts tin 
wutir concludes witti tlu following observati iis —* Tioiii ill ll^si tsli^ 
mills ind iccounts it is imjiossiblc not to conn to tilt eonclusi >n tint tins 
nimufieturc must be looked iipyii as a utw and most impoil uit bmfith ot 
ugucullur il business m 1 urope If is >ct but in ifs injmcv I ut il is in 
lulincy wliuli ^iv<s piomi'Ht of vciy extii^ndinuy iisults Si\ti(n oi 
eigliti in yeais age), beef-root simi was i lump h uidtd altout in flu Idjoii' 
toiy of l\f ( b ipl il IS i pioof o^a speeniun ot tfle possibihfy eif e\fi u tm 
siccliiniu iiiitlei fioin beet loot b\ theuiic^ pioce^ss, and now M IV 
( lunliut in his evulinei bttoicllu omniittee toi inquning into flu side 
ut the manuticlms and eomnulet eif 1 ranee, estimates llu wiiglit of but 
loot -iUgn niieiein Tijnee in 1S2S it 0^(10,000 e)l kilo^^i imnu^ or ibout 
4 J20 tons weight ‘Wcelonln it.llu manufactuii otsu^ii from sugu-earn 
inucistd more lapidly in the West Indies at ilsjust introduction 

^utss Mfth )il of pynunit^ Liquid Manun —Tlje farmers of Gi'rmini 
Swilztilind give the nimtof m Ficnchto the liqufd mniim 
obtained from iJieu stalls and staples and collected into undy«,iound jnts 
or ivservons, m wlnei if is allowed to foment a mucous oi slim staler 
llie niuuier ol collecting it adopted by the dgruultuiists of ^iuiieh is i-* 
lows —Ihefloor on whiili the c itUe are stalleclis fornud of boml> with iiu 
mehnilioii of fom inches from tlu Read to the hindei pirt ot the animal uid 
so miniged that the cverernenf may fill int<5 itiench lumuu'- nlon( ilm 
sf ible Ol shed the dafitli of this treneh is J > inches, its width 10 mtlus 4t 
should l)L so formed as to lie cipiblt ofieeuvjng it]»kasmj w it i to hu 
supphe^d by i lesirvoir ntar it, it corftmume lies with five ])ils by iiol^s, 
wliieli lu opened foi tlu pissage of the siinit oi dosed isotrisionn 
eiuiies Jhe pits oi wservonsof manure an lovtiedosci with i flo n oi 
bonding plieed i little below tl^it on winch the animals si ind llns 
tovciing IS nnpoilint as facilitating tlu feimentation The' pits oi iistj 
vonsan nude in m isoniy, well eeuunted, and should be bottomed m cl i\, 
well be dm m order to avoid mfiltiation 11 k> should be five in oidu 
tint tlu lupiul nii> no*- bo disturbed during the feimentation uIiuliiHsts 
aliout four weeks Iheir dimensions should be t xleultdcd u(f i In- to flu 
number ot aninnls (lu stable holds, so th it e uli in i} be filleel m i week. 
The ie#rvoirs are emptied b> means of jrortahk jumps In tlu evening 
ttie keeper of the stables lets a proper quantity of water into lh( Luttti , mil 
on letuinmg to the stable m the msirrftig, he cmtuJ)\ mixes with the wat?r 
tlic cxtienunf that hid fallen into it, biexhini, up the more tomjtuf p irtw, 
so c s to lorm of the whole an equal and flowing liquid On Ifie pe ilect m in- 
TUI m which tWs pso^ess Is done the quality ot tiu minuu inuni\ tie pends 
liu liquid oiighl \jthir to be thick, for then tlie feinunt ition would be dif 
luuli, nor te^g thin, foi inilj^t ease itv§)uld not eontani sufficient nulritne ■ 
niitlei When the mixture is mule, it rs allowed to run ofl intitliqjd 
bme ith ind the stible kexpei again lets water into the treneh Durin^ the* 
d i) whiiiyvcFlie comes into tlu stible, he swee ps wh itj^ver t xeu ment nuy 
be hu»d under eittle info ^liulreneh, which may be erajified gs oflen as 
^licTujuuf it containb is bu ot a due thickness. The best pi fljioi tic n 
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of the mixture is three-fourths of water to one-fourth of excreihent, if the 
cfattle be fed on com; if in a course of fattening, one-iifth of excrement to 
four-fifths of water will be sufficient.—JSz/ft. du ComiU dAgru de la Soc. dei 
Arts de (^ew. 

Utility, of Mble$.~-~An article from the pen of Mr. Hogg, in the ‘ Quar¬ 
terly JourfisU of Agrictilture,' Advocates the cause of moles, and insists that 
they are of the greatest benefit, instead of being prejudicial to the ground. 
I The mould they throw up serves, says Mr. Hogg: as top dressing, and is of 
great'advantage to grAss lands. Even iBhould the farmer neglect to spread 
the mole-hillsj'the crow and the lambs will do it for him. The writer also 
Contendi against the notioa, which he treats as an unfounded prqudice, that 
the m^les destrowAhe drains. In support of his defence of the moles, Mr, 
Hogg^efers to the consequences of thein destruction on the estates of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. He maintains, that on all the farms that were most 
overrun with moles the stock has become reduced at least onij^j^ixth, in 
som»instances one-fiftho^^and not only that, but two exterminating diseases 
have been introduced, the pining and the foot-rot, which, in some seasons, 
have nearly annihilated the shocks on these farms, as well as the substance 
of the men who possess them. The tenants of the duke, it appears, are so 
sensible of the detriment done to these soft lands and to th*^ir stocks by the 
extirpation of the moles, thRt two bodies of them'Uiave joined in a head, 
one in Ettrick Forest, and one in Tiviotdaie, in order to petition their young 
pnief to spare the remnant of their old friends the mowdies, and suffer them 
. 10 breed again. 

Cleari^ Waier^Courees* —W. Farish, professor at the University of Cam* 
bridge, specififed, on the 4 th March, his ilnproved method of clearing water- 
courses^ whfeh consists iMetaining the wattr which is to pass through any 
cotiTse or drain, in a tank or other appropriate vessel, .until it accumulates 
and rises to a certain elevation, when it i® made to disengage itself by open¬ 
ing a sluice or other contrivance, and empty itself instantaneously, and thus 
-wash away any [deposit which may have been left in the drain or course. 
The patentee describes two methods of effecting the iMtantaneous discharge 
of the water; but he does-not claim either, as any method of discharge most 
sailed to the localities of the drain‘faiay be used. . . 

Growth, of Wine in Wurtemherg. —^The number of vineyards in the king¬ 
dom of Wurtemberg is 695. The land destined to the cultivation of the vine 
is 82,729 acres, of which 61,514 acres are exclusively devoted to that culti¬ 
vation. The total wine produce in 1826 was 184,380 kilderkins. The value 
of that produce 3,990,831 florins. According to Balbi the surface of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg contains 5,720 square miles. 

Forestefe French Manual, —A little work on the art of lopping trees, 
under the title of ‘ Manuel deTElarguenr/and which the ‘Bulletin Universel’ 
designates as the most complete book on the subject known^.has b6Lm lately 
]>ubTished in Paris by M. Hotton, a forester and lopper bvpif'ofession, who 
details the results of a long exgeritfhcei He treats metliodically and suc¬ 
cessively of the various cares required by timber trees from the moment of 
' planting them; he discusses the advantages and inconveniences of the prt;- 
servation or cutting off of the heads of trees at thattirae^ he prescribes 
the period most favourable for lopping the branches; iXhich at early pe- 
,-riods of growth should be retainer or removed, or propped ct* lied up, in 
order to have veil-grown trees ; the^ proportion fo be preserved between the 
trunk and the mass of branches; and what is^required to re-establish as 
well 1 ^. possible tbe forms of trees which have been n^glecttd.^ The work 
beskm cqph^ns rules for the m^agement and training of trees destm^ for 
the ornanieilt of roads, and of public gardens,'tjquares, &c. ^ , 
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Asturancfif ffails^orms.--The injury Ijustainej fromHiolent ImlU 

storms by the agrioulturisis of Frajace, and more particularly by the culli- 
vators of the vine, are so frequent and so serious as to induce the^n to have 
recourse to societies of assurancej* similar to the ^ri^inal ihs/fiutions for 
assurance against loss by hre in England. An association of thi^ind has 
accordlhgly been formed in Paris for mutual pretection^igainstdarfwge done 
by hailstorms in the 14 departments around thevcapital. 

§ 5.—^HaiiTictrLTtiiiE. 

Preservation of Qrapesfor IVmter Consumptions,*— vine to If jEfiwn 
in hothouses, but without fires, except in the autumn, wher^the damp season 
begins. At that period the flues should l>e heated at About nine or ten o7*loek 
in the morning, admitting air at the same lime. Aftej twelve oVlock 
no more fire sliould be lighted, and the glasses should be clowil air tiKiil. 
Those proceedings should iW continued as long as gmpes reumin. fl'hc * 
simultaneous action, during the (ky, of j,llic tire and the air lyeveuts the en- 
tiance of any humidity. Should the flues be -lusted dqj-ing the night, when 
it is retuured to keep the hothouse closed, the vapour would produc(‘ tlamp’ 
ness. In this manner grajies have been ke])t in good preservation until the 
beginning of February,— ctHort- Weimar, 

4 

Modp of making the Heads of Artichokes grow large ,—An excellent me ■, 
thod of increasing the siz(‘ of artichokes, is to ftjdit the stalk at the top in« 
four parts, and to introduce through the cuts two stmll stakes of wood iilaeed 
across. This operatwn has been long practised in Tne south of France; se¬ 
veral gardeners in the neighbourhooi? of Brussels have adopU'd tlje same cus¬ 
tom ftir some years past, and Rave obtained* mitihSi larger artichokes than 
formerly. Care should be taken not to perform the operation until aOer 
stalk of the artichoke has acquiree]^ its full heiglit. Jour.d'Agri, des Pays 
Bas, 

i 

Leave/t of Scorza N^a as Food for Silk-worms.—Iht leaves of the Seor?|i 
neju have been used viTth success in the nouniture of silk-worms hy Maik*- 
moiselle Cofre, of Epinal. The silk (fathered from worms fed on this letf 
is lepresented to be in no rcsi>cct inferior to the material furnished by worms 
fed on mulberry leaves. Univ. ^ 

Culture of the Nopal in France.-^AX the meeting of the Royal (ientral 
Society of Agriculture, of France, on the 18th February, M. Robert, director 
of the botanical garden of Toulon, made some communications on the culti¬ 
vation of tlie Nopal, to which he has devoted himsujf. From these it appears 
that this plant is successfully cultivated at Toulon, and in se\eral districts 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, but that it is very difficult to muiliply 
and preserve the best race of cochineal.. M. Robert lias in his possession 
several inUividilitll which he tnds it an alpduous task to preserve; some pro¬ 
prietors of landsiri Corsica have a few Ijke^e, and in the kingdom of Gre-i 
nada, in Spain, the insect has multiplied gr«i|ly. On thi^occasion, a fellow of 
the Society, M. de Hasteyrie, announced, that being in Spain, he had ascer¬ 
tained that incision of the leaves of the Nopal will produce gum dragon ; the 
incision to be maaetm'the months of July or August. He suggested that the 
high price of.this kilW of gum, and the .number of purposes for which it is 
used in the arts, would give’ a^eat imp6Hance to the cultivation of this 
plant. Another ftiember, M. Henry, expressed doubts whether the gum 4o 
procured was ^alogoiis wifli the gum-dragon produced by the Aslrtmdus 
gm/iflu/era.W added that the fum of Rassora, which nfembled,the hiUer, 
was the same,aand was new Ajected in commerce, M. Bopafoys an¬ 
nounced that the cochin eal b<td b een introduced into Sardinia, and that the 
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principal ol^eiesto its ci/itivation arose from the rayages .committed^ by 
the birdii, 

j,§ 6. Domestic 'Economy. 

Provish'^i for Widows and Children. —Dr. Mitchell included a Jsctiire'' 
on savings' banks, lately delivered at the Mechanics’ Institution, and re¬ 
ported in the * Manual of Science and Literature^'- with the following hints 
and refl*«ions,relaliye to the raode of losing m^ney by will, instancing the 
case of a ^nan'poss^jssed o^,2000J. in the it>ur per cents., and leaving behind 
him awfdow and two gro^n-up children. Anxious to secure the interest of 
thenjoney to his widow, he appoints trustees to pay lier the half-yearly divi¬ 
dends during her hfe, atid at lier decease to divide the princijjal between the 
two children. By^this arrangement the widow gets her 8U/. a year, while the 
children get nothing but the kpowledge that they will ])e entitled to lOOO/. each 
wheti fihe dies; and the f vident tendency of this disposition of the property is 
toexcite in theiif.minds a wish for the death f]i their mother, particularly if they 
should be involved ia pecuniary difficulties. Even if no such thouglil is in¬ 
dulged by the son or the daughter, the wife of the former or the husband of the 
latter may be less scrupulous, and when contemplating the v^nts of their own 
children, may think it no siu to w'sh the old l^y oj^t of the way. All tliese 
unnatural feelings would be prevented, if tjie testator wore to direct the trus- 
'rees to purchase an annuity/)f 80/. for the widow, which would perhaps cost 
'700/., and to put the two children at once in possession of 050/. each. Tliere 
are few persons, indeed,#ho would not prefer 650/. in ready money, to 1000/. 

payable in tensor fifteen years- 

/ ‘ 

Spine Supporter ,—A sftecimen of an elastic spine supporter, invented by 
l^^bolbred, Jermyn-street, i.s among the articles exhibiting in the Nafional 
Repository. It is intended to restorethe^nroper position of the shoulders and 
open the chest, when a vicious habit of stooping has been contracted. It 
•is formed of a broad plate oi* back piece of silk or jean, padded and renderetl 
elastic by the fine wire helical springs; this back iftk^jit in its jdaoe by a 
belt and str,e,ps round th»» shouldjirs. If, therefore, the wfeaier stoops or in- 
c'lnes forward, the spnngs dilate, kwd allow of that motion, but the }>ressure 
Ihys thrt»wn upon the shoulders by the elasticity of the spring-back becomes 
inconvenient when long'-contmued, and the wearer, is gently constrained to 
keep the shoidders back, and accomm^'late the body to that attitude, which, 
while it gives ease, confers a more elegant carriage to it, and, it may per¬ 
haps be added, promotes the health. 

French Society of Dnm^tic Economy and Mechanical Arfe.^k society is 
proposed to be formed in Paris, under the title of Society of Dome.stic anil 
Manufacturing Kconomy, with a view to encourage experiments, to collect 
facts and proceedings relating to domestic economy and the Bwchaaical arts, 
and to publish them in a journal The price of the siibscriptktn to be twenty- 
five francs a year, and every one^ tiie rubsoribers will receive the journal, 
to apiiear every thre« months, any further demand. Persons of both 
sexes are invited to contribute the aid of their talents and purses.—A m//, 
Cnw. .. i . 

Mutton Ham, —The ‘ Journal des Connaissances U‘'4elle.s' ^ves the fol¬ 
lowing instructions for curing mu!:ton hamsr The mutton for the purpose 
shcrii/d be very fat Mix two oimcef of raw sugar with an ounce of common 
salt pounded, and half a table spoonful of saltpetre; rub the ham with this 
mixture »n^ place it m a pan. Beat it and turn it twice a da^ fo'* three suc¬ 
cessive, day?, at each time throwing away the brine which exudtti^froia 
(he me^. Thwi tvipe it, and mb it agam mixture as befotW; on 
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morrow,beat and turn and wipe it as before, performing these operations 
until ten days have elapsed, tal^g: care on leavinsf it after each’ nejv salting 
to have that side uppermost which was undermost before. Let>t be then 
smoked for about ten days. 

I 

Cu?^us Fari in the Economy of Bee, —M. de Jolias de Geliej^rpnstor of 
the churches of Colombier and Auvernier in tlje principality of Neufcimftrf, 
Switzerland, in a work tit^nslaled into Eng]ish,»under the^ide of ‘ The Bee^ 
Preserver: or, Practical Directions for Preserving and Renejving Hives,’ af¬ 
firms a very important and siiiffidar fact with retr^rd to llie eoonoiyy of bees- 
It is, i/tnf when two or three tfu'iinct hives are n^ntes^ in autumn,, they are 
found to consume together scarcejy more honey during th^ wintfi* thmi e(wh 
of them would have consumed singly if lejt sc}}arati». In proof of lliis re¬ 
markable result, the author states a variety of experiinenki to he had 

recourse, and all of whicf\ led uniformly to tlv same conclusion And, in¬ 
deed, he show's jwsitively, by a reference to upwar^ls of thirty hives, six of 
which h^ their populaiion thu^ doubled, that the latter (b not consume 
more proWsions during winter than a single hise does,fjind tnat, so far from 
tlio hecs sutiering from this, the doubled hives generally send forth the ear^ 
liost and best swarms. 

The translator, says flep ‘ Quarterly Jonrnal of Agriculture,' who is a lady 
of great acconlplisments, and habks of eonect otiservation, has practised in 
Scotland most of the plans recommended in the .original work, with the sauic'^ 
results as the author. 

•> ^ 

On the Common Fowl and Phr(Mnt. —The following fact we give from 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,' not, however, as an unkpic case, 
in t^c autumn of 182'>, a wanderer of the pfieasant tribe made Ins appear¬ 
ance in a small valley of the Grampians, the first of his family who had vHn* 
tured so far north in that |)articul;\r district. For some time he was only 
occasionally observed, and the actual presence of this rarn avia was disputed 
by many ; wintery wants, however, brought him more frequently into notice 
and, in due season, prtflofs still more unequivocal became rife. When the 
chicken iivoods came forth, and began to ",ssunie idsluqic and fmm, no small 
admiration was excited by certain stately, long-tailed, game-looking bmfti, 
standing forth amongst them, and continuing to grow in size and beauty* 
until all doubts of the stranger's interference wilh tbc rights of cnantideer 
effectually vanished. These hybrid^*partake largely of the pheatsant charac¬ 
ter; and, as they are of a goodly size and hardy constitution, a useful and 
agreeable variety, for ])oultry yards, may be secured in a very simple and 
economical manner. 

Mechanical Chimneif Sweeping. —The Society for the Suppression of the 
Practice of Sweeping Chimneys by (Jlimbing Boys, are again applying to|mi‘- 
liament tor a bill, under the auspices of Mr. Peel. The following summary 
of tlie progress made in the use of ^agihines for the purpose of sweeping 
chimneys, is extracted from the ' Manug|»of Science and Literature/ In 
March 181S, Colonel SlejJienson, the surveyof-general of his Majesty's works, 
was (hiected by Lord Sidrnouth to asceitam by experiment \tow far it was 
safe i nd pi^elicAblp to'supersede the practice of climbing boys in sweeping 
chimneys by the usv*pf machinery. After encountering many difBcuithw, ho 
succeeded in sv eeping one huraired and AJty chimney* at Kensington Palace, 
Buekingliam House, Windsor Castle, the Royal Miid, the Speaker's h(n*se, 
and those ot Messrs. Husktsson, Nash, and Ijord Liverpool, machinery 
used in the^ 'experiments, and which pcrtcctly succeedeff, was that ot Mr. 
Smart^ • 



Stephenson ^tso 'to the three attfmhed architects of the 
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l^oard of works, Mr. Nash, Mr. Soane, and Mr. Smirke, for their opinions on 
this subject,' who all gave the most decided testimony in favour of the use of 
machinervr 

Since Ihe^ahove, MK,Hiort the architett, who holds the office of chief ex¬ 
aminer lo.. his Majesty's ^ffice of works and public buildings, has obtained 
patent forv.n improved chimn^ flue or tunnel, on a circular 'plan, v^^iich is 
peculiarly well adapted for machine sweejiing. 

Among other ^public bodies, besides those be'bre mentioned, who have 
done thewselv6'i honour by ordering their ''himne;^^ to be swept by machinery, 
are the beard excise, the Ironmongers' company, the corporation of Lon¬ 
don, the London Universily, the offices under the control of Mr. Peel and 
the I^ord Chamberlain, and all the police estabhslimcnts, 

f* 

5 7.—Mechanical and Useful Arts. 


* Sf^aw Plait for Ihitsjn Scotland, —^The Highland Society offemi several 
premiums in 1825 and IslJe for enco^ragirg the home manufaclt^ of straw 
plait, in imitation of ^Leghon;;^ straw; four communications were s* to them 
on the subject, whim they have thought worth publishing, and winch are ac¬ 
cordingly given in the last number of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agncul- 
tQre.’ The first communication i‘ from Messrs. J. wul A. Muir, of Greenock, 
who, after experiments on various kinds of straw, had confined themselves 
the use of rye itfaw, as plaited in the Orkney Isles. The straw is pro- 
f't^ured and prepared in Ihe^ following manner. Not being able to procure 
'wAeed in Qrkney, rye not attaining maturity there, they send annually Iruiii 
Leilh from 40 to 45 bolls, which are .sown on abouf 12,English acres of 
sandy soil, ^manured witlj, sea-weed. Several acres of heMh for bleacliing 
the straw, and water for* steeping it, are required in the neighbourlujttd of 
thfe rye fields. The rye is cut when the seed is beginning to form, and it is 
necessary to attend to the precise tim^, for ten days too early or too late 
produce a considerable difference in the look of the straw\ When the rye is 
' cut, women are employed to tie it at the lowTr extremity in handfuls; it is 
then put into boxes, and covered with boiling water, fn uhicb it remains for 
half an houf. After this it is sjirfvnd out upon the heath in a fen foim, and 
tiimed twice daily, until the bleaching, which takes about ten days, is com¬ 
pleted. Tf exposed to much rain while bleaching, llu* straw is injured in 
colour, and rendered vtry liable to take mildew, ft is of great importance 
to have the ciop well housed. From infTormation obtained by Messrs. Muir 
from the London Custom-house, it appears that there are imported to Lon¬ 
don alone, exclusive of those to Liverpool and Dublin, ujiwards of 20,000 
doaen of hats annually, a quantity which, if made in this country, would give 
employment to more than 20,000 females, besides tiiose already engaged in 
making the difterent kinds of straw hats. A straw plait manufactory, csla- 
blished at Strontion, on the estate, and by the exertions, of S,p* James 
Riddell, has been in operation two years. The cslablisliment for instruction 
was commenced in May 1827, withoab(pit twenty girls. The scholars soon 
became more numerous, and in November 1828 they amounted to sixty, of 
which fifty were employed in filaiting, and the lest in preparing the straw, 
in knitting, or making up the plait into l)onnet.s, hat-bodies, kc. The 
children are admitted when about seven years of a^e, but they*tjeldom re¬ 
ceive ])u} men! before ten or tvs'elve months after; th^Wirst 10,s. they make 
going for an apprentice-fee, and the*next 10s. clothing, w\tli which lliey 
are furnished by the managers. As they are'eonfined to certain branches, 
they soon attain to such proficiency in these, that a dexterous plaiier can 
earn from 5«/. to a-day, and a good knitter from 8<i. to' V- They are 
also to take to their houses materia^ for workkg, which, ^iw^epen- 

daat of the xest it must necessarily giv|Jo cle^ijine<is at home/ndds out & 
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stronpT mcenlive to those \\ho have a desifeto be industrious. The estR* 
jjli^hment is represented as lia^nc pioduced a j^eal charnfe in flie chaiacter 
-and deportment of the natives of the place, (liie male populatioiyif which is 
cluefiy uic;ai?od inwoikm^ot leadftynes,) exciting %faste forcipnhness and* 
neatness, which has been pioduced, not only ujion those enl^loyed#^ut also* 
iipon^e geneial appearance of tlie whoKi nciirhfiourhood /i^urd com¬ 
munication was tlial ot the pioceedinsrs of a Mis Giahai'n, who, about four 
y* ais airo, prociin d a bo^ of Oobbctt's * C'ottftge Economy. hom;i fainici^ 
in that ciistuct, and findin^tliere swme instruction about thefilaitirfg of Leaf- 
hoin bonnets, irninediahly set aUnit turiiiflg it 1s) advanlairt?^ l^w means of 
(Jobbotl s hguns and dcsciiptions, she succecdei in disioceiitie; the piopor 
soils ot glass in the fields, and then m bleaching, tleaniijg, and ]il.uyng il, 
as he ]>usciil)cd. Fuilhci trials gave her moie msft;ht, and iii this ^n^mch 
of the businiss she was soon perfect. The sewing ot thc^ilait togedhn cost 
hci more trouble', hut this also, by cxamiiuru»se\eial pieces of ual I lahom^ 
she at IftSit accomplished to hei satisfaction The gut of piessing, smooWnn,*, 
and tiimmmg the ])lait,was next JeaineJ, ancl,bcloic long, ^auous Leghorns 
ot her manulactiiie weie to be seen, m actual wear, iniliat ejuarter , indu'd, 
us mniv as she could make weie willingly bought by the shopkeepeis of 
Dumtiies A tcfuith commumcation details the pioccss adopted Iw Mr. 
f)a\id Strang, toachei of tlic subscnpti()n^=icliool of the village ot Loanhead, 
who found l!\e winle-straes, the IMcus lanatns of l)ot<mists, or soft meadow- 
grass, common m all parts of the country, well adapted for the pui pose ^ 

Ac//’ Bu)K fo) Tamnng.—A lannei ot Bern-Ckistcl, on tlie Moselle, 
named Itapedius^ has distovtred a new specnes of tan, adajiled loi the pH'- 
])diation ot lealbei this is no otlift than the m>itle (Vaccmhyii m)ilihu). 

It is,i^o l)e gatlicied in the spiin|:, lathei Ihair atrffiy olhti season bu-aiisc it 
then chics soonei, and is inoic easily giound. Tluce pounds and a hidf of 
fhis Ian IS sufficient to tan the saiye cpianlity «f leather which il would le- 
(juiiesix])ounds of oak tan 1o produce By the new process it is S4^id tanueis 
niiy gun foui months on tlu tune necessaiy for the nianufactine of stronjf 
Ic ithds A comujissmn .iiipcnntcd at Tieves foi the examination of leall>oi 
bo tanned have repoitcd tint they ucncj Intoie ^9^\^ any aiticIjj equal to^t , 
that .1 pan of shoes made fioin it would hist two months longer than lluJ|ie 
m which common Ic xtbei was used, that the skin of the neck, whu^i is gene- 
lally difhcult to be woulvcd, when chessed vwth fliis4aii becomes al*llie same 
time as sliong and elastic as the ollii; parts. The mjitle should not be toin 
up by the loots, Iml cut with a bill, in otdei to obi un the leprodmtion of 
the plant in the tollowing year. 'When cut, damp does no injmy to the tan, 
winch IS not tlie case of the Ian of oak, which loses ten pel cent of its \»hu 
by being welted —hunsf und Geweibehhdt~ 

Nf tn Patefif for Rhodes, jun., of AKeitlioip, Wakefield, 

spccified^on the 18th Mauji, his patent foi impioveincnls in the uiachnuiy 
foi spinning and twisting woisled yarn, and othei fibious substances, con¬ 
sisting oi an ingc menls connected#itlf a heait motion by winch the hoblnns 
aie mack to traverse on their '-pindles, that t^ie thread rpay be evenly wound 
upon them , and by which, when the liobbms are full, the tram of levers can 
be d<t>K hi d fmm tb/,heait, and the bobbins pci milled to descend, clear ot 
the spindles, ‘are placed with their points downwards, removed and 

leplacttl by ^mj)ty olVes with great faciiy ^.—Register oj ArU. « 

New Patmt Curhtdge.—iE. F. Orson^of Princes-square, Fmsbuiy, si^ifci- 
fied, on the ISIh Mmch, his patent for an impioved cartridge foi sjiorting 
pin poses, consisting ot a cylmdei for contamiiig the chlirge ot shot m the 
towlinj^piae, niacj^ of caid oi^trong paper, with longitudinal ^Jhi^s tinough 
whicl!fule«hot is prev|ijted ffom jfttssing: the piece is discharged by a covev 
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ing of thin paper pasted on th^exterior, and by a circular wadding; .of card, 
paced iu eafch end of the cylinder. The intention of this patent is to prevent 
the shot Trom being too much scattered, or thrown in clusters, before lliey 
• reach llieir destination.*— of ArU, 

Sun-Dial. —Mr. Jo^n Abram, of Canterbury, teacho^ af the 
mathematid^, and author of the ‘ Kentish Tide Tables,' has constructed a 
curious sun-dial, which is t^j'be fixed in the front^^f the Droit-house, Alar- 
gatc. beh^w the trknsparent clock. The following^are the curious properties 
of this dial On ilio upper pa’;! is the hour circle, to show the true solar 
time. Bi*ow the hour Vm-le is the tornd zone on a lari^e scale, with tlie 
parallels of the sun’s dl*chna1ion (hyperbolic curves), corresponding 1o every 
half llbur of the s#u's risin^^ and setting. These half houis are airain sub¬ 
divided into quai;]ers of an hour. The lime of the sun's mmg and setting 
lor the day IS indicated by the extreme iioinf of the shadow of the gnon;eu 
traversing the corresponding parallel of declination, which by its diuinid 
prog?ess over the surfiibc of the dial, alijp shows, at any given instant, the 
true bearing of'the sun by the com])a'ss, indicated by vertical straight lines, 
marked with differeill points of the compass. There are, likewise, other 
pmlJels of declination, corresponding to the entrance of the sun into each 
sigri of the Zodiac. In short, ihp dial points out tj^ic hour of the day, the 
sun's place in the Ecliptic, the time of the sun’s rising and setting, the length 
^ the natural day ftnd night, and the sun's true azimuth or bearing by the 
■ 'Zompas.s.— Ib. ^ 

Mode of discoi^erir/^ if Stones will resist Frost, —M. Brard, in the ‘ An- 
nales dc ("hiriuie et de Pliysique,’ recojiimends a procesv for quickly dis¬ 
covering whether stones Wll support frost. ^#This process c'onsists of boiling 
in^vi^ter, saturated cold witli sulphate of soda, samples cut into cubes of the 
stones which are required to be proved; after half-an-hour’s boiling, tlie 
cubes are to lie taken out of'the water, ?^d suspended separately over small 
vases filled with the solution in which they have been boiic<l, mid which 
should not contain in suspension any foreign matter. At the ex|>ira1u>n ot 
hours the cubes will be covered with a saline effl(?resc^nee; they should 
tljpn lie dipped in the liquid sevc'si times. The stone's liable to be injured 
by frost experience a very sensible alteration ; they leave fragments behind 
them in Jhe liquid; the cubes lose their angles and sharp edges. In this 
way a comparison may fJe made'of oivers descriptions ot stones. The ope¬ 
ration is entirely effected in the courses^ff five days. 

Fjrcbanire at Pans lipoled by Steam. —The new Exchange at Paris is 
heated by steam, by means of apparatus furnished by Messis, Manby and 
Wilson, directors of the toundiies of Cliarenton. The expense of filling up 
the apparatus amounted to y^,l)94 fr. 52 cent., of winch wliilesmiths’and 
plumbers’ work amounted to 4973 fr., the masonry to 9500 fr. There were 
consumed in the construction 70,0R4,90 kil. * ot i/on plates, cast iron,Vrought 
iron pipes, and costing, including al^,incidental expenses. 71,576 fr. 52 cent. 
Tiic grand hall of the Exchange, inclfidmg the gallciies, contains 18,336 
cubic nielresi of The ex])ehse of healing this amounted, during the yeais 
1826 7, to 5711 fr. 66 cent, for 16^0 days, during which Iheic were consuinetl 
67,000 kilograms of coal of Mons, at 75 tr. the 100 kil.^ Oi an expense of 
^ 419 kil. of coal, or of 31 fr. 43 c. per day of 8 hours 44 heating. .Dunng 
the )ear 1827-8, 68,000 kil. (at2fr. for ICO kil.) wen* coasdmed m 149 
dajgs' duration of healing; making^ sum of 48-96 fr. expended on the total 
heating, or 32 fr. 8.1 cent, per day of 6 hours during which theu* was 
burnt 456 kilograifiS of coal. The difference of expense in ilicjwo winters 

ii* Kilogramme, lbs, av, f M^tre, 3| b;et. 
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was occasion^ by the circumstance that durine; the first tlie ffreat hull pnjy 
^was heated, \™iie in the second all parts of the apparatus were^nd in opcA- 
'lion. The expense of healin^*tiie Exchange was originally estiinaKHl ai 400 
francs a year I , • ' % 

Contnva7icf for pcmmg Rivers tm Font, —M. Charles dfi Ma^/> 
ganari,® before celebrated for many ingeifious intentions, haJ^roLight iu 
perfection an apparatus, by means of which the mosfrapid rivers luny be 
passed on foot. In the Montli of March 1S*2ST M. Maycvf}, in th#; prescncN 
of a vast concourse of sp\;tHtoi>a made an eff'oit to cross fit* Daindu*. near 
the Lag(*i's])ifal of Pesih. Piovith'd with b?K)ts of lib, tlie ofwhn-h were 
furnished at the top uilh a sort of table, he triivwseJ llic river m an nblupie 
direction in perfect safely, taking a Inn* of 1,000 yards injength. He j^inused 
the spectators with various feais during his sin|;nlar promenade^' AUg* 
llandlung's Zeifung, * 

Economy in Gas Burners. —Mr. Lowry, of Greenock., in a coinmuni( idi»»j - 
to tile ‘ Philosopiiiciil Magazine^ gives the foIIov\Pifig accounts ol lusfvpeu 
nients to ascertain the best means of clmbinir^ economy inMie consumptmn 
of gas with tlie ohtaining the greatest linlliaricy of tfame:—Hurners wlmsc 
circle of holes were 5-8llis of an inch in diameter were tried v^ilh from fi\c 
to fifteen lioles in the (^rcle, and the co^yiunlptlon was always the least wnh 
the greatest number of hole.s j though no great dilference was obst j vcd whi^n 
the holes were so near each other as to allow the jets to be perfectly 
An enlargement of the holes also produced a Saving. When the eenlial nw-, 
aperture was stopped, or partially so, tlie flame rose consideitibly, but was 
conical and dnil;'but wlien Uie central and outer aj^ertures were j>ropi)r- 
tionally reduced, the flame b^*arae briglil and cylindrical *{hi shoiteipng 
thtiglass chimney, more light v^as oblainttl Intfn a given (luantdy of gas; * 
and on taking off llic glass altogether, less gas was consumed in prop^liou 
to the light given out. g • 

A jierforated plate was laid on tlie fop of the glass chimney, uiul the (|uan 
lily of light was iiicieased; and the same ettect took jilace Dy using ii glaas 
wliosc (liameler at ttf)) was equal to the openings found most ailvuntagaons 
in the jjeiforate^ plale. ^ « Jl • 

On doubling the height of the glass chimney, the flame fell to ahout ^ne- 
half of its former height. • 

From the trials made by Mr. Lowry, he drew llic conclusifln that* tiu* 
greatest ettect was produced whftj the holes were numerous, and rather 
large than small, the central aperture narrow, and the glass near the flame; 
the outer aperture being in such proportion to liie inner as U> keep the flame 
cylindrical. Tins construction, however, when carried to the exlu'ine, heiiig 
attended with the practical disadvantages that, burners being 4>tten placed 
in cxpt)sed situations, the least motion of the air brings the fliinie in eonlficl 
with glass, in such a way as to produce smoke; and the glass being in 
tensely healed, is more lirfble to be broken. He found it answered the pm- 
pose fully as well to enlarge tlie i^r aperture, makifig the glass chimney 
rather w-ider and shorter, redifting in tins manner tlie speed oi the*au* 
through it. • * 

E\])e riene e, concludes Mr. Lowry, has ahown that buniers made on tlr-“' 
plan WsT^HWyt'c il^sfcnbed, answer the purpose of requiring less gas tlmn 
other burners. aA ^giving at the same time as brilliant, and perhaps a more 
beautiful flilme, * 


Lnprnremefd in Micii()sc 0 j)es.—Thi Editor of the ‘ Technologic id Exposi¬ 
tory’ speaksavilh commendation of a microscope consljj^icled liy Mr. HaUcKs, 
jun. ot #e Strand, witli lefcse^ of his own grinding, of the sixtieth, and 
evA Qj^the eiglHie^ of aif*inah focus. The performance of'Uh.s instru- 
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ajent is mentioned as highly ratisfactory, when employed ^ viewing se- 
vdtal of the jnost difficult test objects. Mr. Bancks had likewise availed^ 
himself of a bronxivg process^ in giving a da/k hue to the brass-work of his* 
magnifiers, instead of blackening them as, usual with varnish. 

Meih(^t^^forming G/am—A Dr. Engelhardt has received fro.li the 

Prussian Society for the Enco^uragement of Arts a gold medal for his com- 
^munication of a rtiode of manufacturing red andyfiame coloured glass by 
flashing ^lass, a process, observes^ the Edvtor of the * Technological 
Repository^ wbxh has long, been used in Jliis country ; and paiticularly by 
the late Mr^'Honeybourne, Brierly Hill, near Stourbridge, who was cele¬ 
brated for his skill in making coloured glass. The small red glass lamps, 
used iif public illunflnati^ns, are thus formed. The process may not, how¬ 
ever, -it'is added, ^ave been practised in modern times in Prussia; and the 
communication will, therefore, ;no doubt, prove highly useful there, as well 
• as in other countries also^ 


^ —Antiquities. 

Research uf A^iliquiiies in Frafice. —In order to encourage the research 
after national antiquities, the Frerch government pfaees at the disposal of 
the Academy of .Sciences three gold mcdals,<o be distributed annually to the 
i ' •'hors of the best antiquariat\, works produced in the course of the year. The 
•-nlinister of 1825 had susjjended this donation, but it was renewed last spring 
by the administration which now governs France, and the three medals of 
the )ear were awarded to the Count d’All<yiville,prefetof*thc Meurllie, for a 
memoir on the liomau eamjjs of the departmowt of the Meurfhe; to M. Jou- 
annet, for a memoir on the reniains of antiquity at Bordeaux; and to*^]VI. 
Rev&, for a memoir on a munber of small statues in terra cotta, found in 
1825 in the forest of Evreux, department itf the Eure.— BuIL Vttir. 

*'Roman Theatre (tl Oroitge in France. —A plan is in rq;Uation fof rejjairing 
anef preserving the Theatre Orange, and converting it to modern us(‘s not 
incQni])atib]e wth the preservation Si the ancient form* of the construction. 
ThR is kngwn to bo one of the mosi important of the Roman monuments 
remaining,,not only in France but even in Italy. In dimensions it exceeded 
the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, and, lijfe that monument, has been used 
for domestic purposes, and converted info dwellings. The noithem side is 
still in a fine state of preservation, and is composed of arcades ornamented 
with pilasters. Many Of the stairs and dormitories, and of the chambers 
called by the ancients kospitalia arc still existing. It is proposed, if a slight 
aid can be procured from the government, by the contributions of the rich 
of the departnicnf, to lay open the orchestra, a labour which it is expected 
will be lernuncrated by the antiquities and articles of value to be found there. 
When the repairs are pnislied, the edifice will be assigned as a site for liolding 
lhafairs and markets of the town .—Buh UUv. 

* t- 

FaTavations at Frrjus. —The Minister of the Interior lias placed a sum'of 
4 (1(H) francs at the disposition of the local authorities of Fre}v.j, lu-bc cm- 
jiloyed in making excavations in the amphitheatre of Several dis- 

(y/veries have already been mAde, su^icas seats ;^ell preserved, a,broken shaft 
of a column in white marble, a bronze coin, bearing the effigy of Adrian, and 
severSl fragments of marble finely vV6rked, which/appear to have formed 
part of a frieze. 

Aniiquiik^ of Bavau —The ancient remains df Roman ^^afistructiona ar^ao 
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numerous in ^avai, department du Nord, thatthe inhabitants, who want hxnld/t 
ifi^* material, have only to dig: to a certain ‘de])lh in a ganden’or field, nm 
they are sure to find as much they require, ready cut and worked * A short 
time since, a man at work in his cfaraen, discovered a tall skelehm Ijinjr in h% 
position from east to west, having;‘between the a two^difed Aword^ot, 
whicli tbe blade only w as three feet and a half in length. Toitch^^ 

a helmet of bronze, without crest, and having the form of a large skull-piecM 
with vizor. Near the head was a small vase ^ gray eartji, in which was 
Roman medal of the age (\Autot)jnus Pius. , , 

rafologur of Cardinal Mazari?is Furniture, ]-toyal^oci(?ty of An¬ 
tiquarians of France have published in their‘TraIft^aertons,'^^)l. vii. p an 
evtrael from the inventory or proces verbal of sale pf llm goods of 1‘atdinai 
Maziirin, sold under a decree of cbnfi.scalion of the parliament in Kil'k . The 
extract was made from the draft itself of llic inventory ; Hie articles chosen 
are to the numher of 120, and comprise a qilantily of objects more t>r lesg . 
precious; and which prove that the furniture of tk^ canlinal was of cha¬ 
racter fully corresponding in vailety aftd magnificence to file high dignities 
with w'lueh he was invested. The inventoi 7 sflows tcfwhal an extreme the 
luxury of tins prince of the Church, and first minister of France, was earned. 

French and, Hcotoh Ahtiqvarian SocieMes .—At a sitting of tlie Society of 
AnlKpiaries of Normandy on Jaif. 10., Sir Walter Scott, Thomas TiionnJscnj, 
Esq. Dr. llrunton, I^Hii^ter, DrurnmoiKl Hay, ineinhcrs oi ttp 

Society of AntiqujgiSp«||i3||||lanaw admitted corresponding inernberR m ' 
the Society of AnnQutaiefflnNormandy, by th5 desii^ ot the Scitfculi Society, 
which gave notice of tne intention^o admit five of the Society of Nornmndy 
as corresponding members. • , ^ * 

t^iLVon Antiquarian i^ovieiy ,—A society lias been formed in Saxonffor^ 
the discovery and preservation of|ancient national monuments, under the 
title of Tlmnngian and Saxon Society for the; discovery of Antiquities, and 
has lately published three luimhers of ‘ Transactions.’ In the second, oirt 
of^ the most interestfiig articles is the desciiption of SorbcnwcndenscHcn 
tombs near Pnlhitz, iq Upper Lusatia. »The toifibs, which of hlocky oi 
granite, ate arranged in radii, departing from a round piece of walling, blilt 
in the form of an altar, which seems as a soit of centre, and rofind which 
the rays of tombs are«placed in a half circle. Evei^ tomb contain? a lunffral 
urn, and near it a smaller vase. IQic disposition of these tomiis, observes 
the Anzeigen of Gottingen, is particularly remarkable, and hince much 
anxiety has been lately manifested to find some characteristic distinction be¬ 
tween German and Wendisli tombs, antiquaries might heic find a point 
whence to start from in their further inquiries. But this cemetci> is a (le.sli 
proof that no conclusion as to the origin of a people can ever be justly formed 
from thcjir mode of sepullure. 

Study of National Antiquities in I^Mssia .—The Russia Impenal Academy 
of Sciences has set on foot an arAfcflogical tour of exploration thmughdUt 
Russia, under the direction of M. Stroeft*. « j 
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■ 

Freund, fh^il nj'Thoruialdsen,^!!^,J^smsh sculptor, Hermann FnMindr 
well known at Rome, and. to all visitors of that capital, as the principal as¬ 
sistant of the celebrated T^horwaldsen.i^ returned toCopenh^en atier erev(»n 
years* absence, in ten of w/hiclj he worked uninteirupledl^ with Thorwaldsen, 
and i% sdflposed to have donfc the principal part of the chisdAsoik to the 
^irotjLictkns of limf#i^ter/fee •skill of the latter, it Is said, \fi balidling 
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diiEffil not bem^ equal lohr power of modelling. A colossal stat.ic of 
1^. Luke* alneedy e^tcuted by him, has laised §;ieat expectations in his naliv^ 
country.* The first work in which he enga^^after his letuni is a bas-ithef, 
iQnji subjed jtaken ftont the Northern theogony. 


10 —General Literajure and Education ® 

0 The Peirwrth Ltbiary.— 'TYie king of Fiance, by the advice of ilie 
^Baron de BonillerK, the Inttndant Genei^l hi^thou'^ohold, has made the 
acquisition of valuable (ollcc*ion of vorious editions of the woiks of Pe¬ 
trarch, foirued during a number of yeais by Piofcssor Maisand, of tht Ifni- 
yersity of Padua This collection, of which a descriptive catalogue has been 
pubhsued at Milan,\mdir the title of Bihltoieta Ppfiai(hes(u,\\\ one vol ilo, 
is composed of 'JOp volumes, and is divided into tliiee parts The insl com¬ 
prises a complete senes of the editions which have been published of the 
poetical works of Pctiarch, from the year J470 toourds}s The second con¬ 
sists ^ all tlie Latin, French, Spanish, Gci m/in, andFnglish translations winch 
have been made ot those poems, all the comment uics winch have been 
written on them, and all the notices winch have been publislud leeaiding tin 
life of Petrarch The third is composed of a collection of ancient and jne- 
cious manusciipts on vellum or pjoiei, with miniatures, having lefcitnci to 
the poetry of Petrarch. This library is to be deposited in one of tlie c ibiucls 
the private libraiy of the king, an(i_of tiie^Cojuicil of btalc at the 
Louvre —Bull, Untv, ' 

MS D&sfjipUonnf Ai£^oh\ by M Jiarhie? df '—Among the pa 
pypTS left by M'Barbier de Bocage, at his death in wis a manuscnpl 
entitled difi^oitde, in which all that part ot the Morta is dcstiibed in nn,^ui1(* 
detad, on the authority of ancient and modern authors, up to 1810 A tojio- 
graphical map accompanies the manuscript Measures aie taken toi tin 
publication of tins woik, and the Fiench government is slated to have cx- 
ipessed a dtsire to encourage it — Ib, 

Meinour of Madaine Duharrt —Tlie secret and unedited mcnioii s outlie 
coyi^ts of FraCce in the l‘>th, IGIh, .7th, and IStb ctntitries—^the mtmoiis of 
Ihfe Countess Dubarri - has had gred siuciss m Pans, and become quite a 
fashion ^ he authoress of tlu memous, says ‘ Le Globe, has sought her rc- 
tiospections even in the pamphlets whicU the public inaignation gave biilh to 
in France dvning her reign. The woik iS founded on iinon>nious wiitings. oii 
public notoriety and on the journals and scjuibs of the day llie book must 
be Iheiefoie considered as ahclion and h is suececdtcl,jg/tire to the taleutof 
the edit 01 He has fell that Madame Dubani was not the principal pei- 

sonage, but he has intioduccd his leadeis to her boudoir, to commune with 
the piincipal jiersonrfges of the peilod Iheie it was that the fall ot Lhoiscul 
was prejiaied, Iheie it was that, in sporting with the black slave of xiadamc 
li Cointessc, Maupeon caused the banishment ot the paiUanicnts, kc 8t,(. 
TUetiiaracltrs, baysuie same journal, Are'ikelclied with ability, and tlu con- 
veis itions ot the personages are ^musing The editor has taken niucli pains 
^o connect her stiies of anecdotes together, the book is interesting, amusing, 
and pieseiits a lively pictuie of the vices of the court qf It is 

diveiting to sec the jesiiils making use of the presentation of Mailame J)u 
Niriii and negotiating with her as eniuil with eerus^l i 

Fnmch SfatuUs of Archery, —A httle pamphlet has lately appealed lu 
France, containing the stitutes and geneial rules for all comnauies tit the 
noble sport bow, and conftalernilies of Saint Sebastian, in Ih kingdom 
of Franoe..-'thosc ancient statutes consiSi erf ,.70 The ^bow^de 
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fill 


Saint ^Jt^ard les Soisson^ Is the grand ma^er of the order of archery; ufii 
in .his absence the reverend father the gi’and prior of the same-aldiey aciras 
his deputy, with the title vicar general. The statutM are ohlmatory 
throughout France. They are the^charter of the knifhts of the pfthle science^ 
nobody could be admitted kniglil unless lie wefe rat^njdu^ue 
romaif*. ^ « 


Ausiriait (V/Asor.s///;^—A Vienna correspoijflent of a (^niau jxTiodicid. 
speaking of the rigid ceti'wrsliip in Austria, laments that itseeks o\eiy where ^ 
for significations and alhreuflis iftver intended; ami even i^jioelTy looks for 
evpiy thing but poetry. For three Acars past, says- flie sauif^ letter, lias 
Grillpar/cr eomjileted two national tragedies, Death ot me Kniperor 
Albert,’ and the ‘ Frateinal Strife of 44,udolf and IMattras-,’ niasleiiMeees of 
the poet's talents. There is not fhe slightest hope, nowever, that Ihi'ftrjnting, 
or even tlie representation, of either of these pieces wiinie )>enuitti‘d. His 
last piece was bought up after the third or fburth time of acting, and e\ery„ 
copy of it has disappeared, so that the Ilungarmif gentry of either ^e\ eau 
derive no liad example from it.® * OHaker’ remains on the memory ot the 
censois untorgiven. An account of this traj^dy, anil of Grillpar/er and his 
style ;uiil writings, will be found in No. V. of the ‘ Foreign lleview, in which 
he IS treated as a very Jiarraless writer, iii another sense perhaps timu that 
in vvhicli the Austrian censorshij) might interpret the term. 


Ilun^ariatt Literature. —A collection of Hungarian ])oenis, lruHsl/P(^ 
into fiemian, with a st49tjj||||^f IhcHistory of Hungarian lileraiure, has been* 
lately published af Vienna. According to this worU, fhe carlies* pioduelum 
in poetry of tjje Hungarians is jo be dated much about tWe time of 
Johan. It is a jioein on Kii?g Ladislaus, J 8-nd a|)pears^o be ti chili eh , 
song or b) inn in Celebration of a festival in honour of that king. 'I'iie mcond 
is thongiit to he one of those heroic songj, whieh were sung by the old' 
Iluuganans at their repasts. Caiunions have been long divided on ihe anti¬ 
quity of tins monument. But since thrco’new concluding sfiophes lu^\e 
been discovered, it ^-s concluded to have been composed about the pi*iiml of 
life unfoilunate battle near Varna, in 14 44 ; the more, as in those limes these 
sort of table songs’were much in usi^. The mird autl fourih poems,•imtli 
from m:imiscrij)ts, aie ascribed to ir)03 and to between I4'>il and 
Tinodi Sclu’slycn Dcah (Schastianus Uleralus de Tinod) was om^of the piosl 
prolific waiters of the^lGth centurif, and flourished between l.SJOand IG.M. 
lie probably, as a writer, came attt;r the celebrated hero, Valentine Toriik, 
governor of Ofen, under the government of King Johan. When, after the 
kings death, the capital was taken by Soliman, and Torok was sent ])iisoner 
to the Seven Towers, Tinoch left Torok's eastle, S/uget, and often changei! 
Ins abode from low'll to town, gaming his livelihood by the ise of lus 
poetical t.ilents, celebialing several battles in verses which he sung to 
melod^^'s composed for tli^m. A collection of his writings was made by him¬ 
self, and piildislied at Klausenburg m two small (p;*arto volumes m 
The first Tlungarian poet of renov^, ^ount Balassa, was born in his talker’s 
castle, Kekko, in 1550, and was brought up to niilitaiy hie. He still 
enjoys a reputation, considerabk' for fhe time in winch he lived. . ^ 

Piihfiratiofi of iiif})peU's Travels .— Mr. Fdward Kuppell, of Frankfort-on- 
Ma>ne. about ito publish a narrative of his travels in Arabia Petra^JL 
Dongdla.^and Kordoian. w'orli«will be accompanied with maps ana 

jdates, and brought out af the expeiftpe of Frederick Wilraans .—I 
lAierntur ZnUmg. 

New ^onl (f Oripnial ytmguageB in Odesm .—^The Emjft'/)!* of Russia 
has^l'^r^ved a ^iect formation of a scholastic estalilishment for 
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^>4ching.the oriental lan| 2 ;uages in Odessa, and has assigned a sum of 10.OOd 
rubles from the imperial treasury towards the undertakinjr. The governor- 
general is* besides, authorized lo levy from ‘ht income of the city of Odessa 
^d of ^ sttm of 4000 ruble-, to be applied in support of the 

.eatablishpf'int. The sehuol will soon be opened, says the ‘ Leipsiger Lite¬ 
rary Giizcfu ^^and it is to he hope;^ that in a short time the want of inter¬ 
preters for the oriental languages will be less than it is at present. 

State of Reli^ioh and Ednhition in Sweden. —A»nevv edition of ihe Scrip¬ 
tures is preparu.g in Sweden, under the urecstio’* of a commission. Bible 
societies co^tmlU^ to distrlbiih? Ihe'Bible ; the (Jatechisni has been translated 
into the languages of Finlai^d and Lapland. The division and classification 
of the curacies, the separation of tin: glebes, and the construction of new 
churche^s proceed. Meas^hres have been taken for the diffusion of education 
in Lapland and oWier provinces. The king, convinced of the gical advnn- 
t:y];es of mutual instruction, encourages it in every way. A decree has been 
‘’Issued containing a digested project for the establishment of primary schools 
throughout the country jiarishes. Sclviol-raoms have been erected, an aid 
having been granted tor'ards expense by the king from his private purse, 
and 2000 rix dollars (460Z.) have been contributed by a society at Stockholm 
for the propagation of mutual instruction. New colleges (gymnases) havelicen 
founded at Stockholm, in the island bf Gottland, and at Soolvitzberg, in tlie 
diocese of Lund. The academy of the last-^mcntioued place had liccn made 
ffic^object of especial financial provisions in its favour ; but the sum of 5000 
•rix dollars (1150Z.), granted to the iimveiHity the^fllid toJhat of l^psal, for 
the medical and theological toundations, had l>een reduced To 2000 rix dollars, 
in osmphaiice willi the desire of thestates-g;“neral. Aids liad U'cn granted for 
, the*promotion of scientific travels ^'n foreign coir.ntries. Preparatory arrange- 
ment'^bave been made for the discussion of a plan for a general change-'or 
'aiodiftcaiion in the system of public education.— Siafo Paper presented to 
the Diet on the part of the Kirig, — Bull, Uf ir. 

^nivernty of Gottingen. —In the late winter half-year l.'ISfi sliulents 
frequented the university of Giiltingen ; this w as 15 moie than in the summer 
half-year, Of^this number," of wlio^i 750 were natives of the country and 
627pVoreigners, 377 studied theology, 573 law, 2S3 medicine, and 153 other 
sciences and arts.— Leipsiger Lit. Zeit, 

tfrnvmify of Breslaw.^ln the university of Bresla^v there are at present 
1112 matriculated students, besides 100 ybuths .studying medicine and sur¬ 
gery. Thus the whole number is 1208. In the former year, at the same 
period, the number did not exceed 1094; an increase, therefore, has taken 
place of 124 students. 

Death of the Chevaddei* von ArnoL —A Russian aulhor of considerable 
note, Christian Gottlieb von Arnot, died at Heidelberg in January l«st, at 
the age of 85 years. The deceased at onetime stodd liii;h in favour with the 
empress Catherine, ofVhose cabinet hewas a member, andwhom he assisted 
greatly in her literary pursuits. He \^’a.^^also held in much esteem hy the 
emperor Alexander, ann acquired'^for himself considerable fame by writings 
*w^uich bespeak a higlily-cultivated mind, and display great acuteness aud 
extensive information. His last work but oi?e, on the originvarious 
affinities of Euiopcan languages, has extended his famn^even to America, 
ftis memoir on the Russiah language?'is rank«^ by Russians, even on the 
score «f diction, as a classical work.— ^eipxiger Literaiur Zettung. 

^ 1’.—Military and Naval Economy. 

Swedish ^^y.—Funds have been assigtied'tiy Ihe Svf.-dish govei/injent 
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for evti^ndiniit in tlvp Swedish army Ih^ custom of EryulnAsfic exerciser TlW^^ 
aitilieiy has been increased bj^lhe liinds foimerly appropriated t6 the 
ifiontof the kine:, vs Inch has l)eeir dissolved. 

At Stockholm, kitchens have lieen established for the troops^ ft reerulatuiQ ^ 
which has been attended with atfvantajjeous oonSeqnencos to IlJe health, 
comfort, order, and disdphne of the soldierj'. Tht' manufactiC^? of arms of 
Carl GustaJ\iKs been incieased, and the construction'ot the'fortresses of 
^tanJR>ftnd Carlkiona proceed.— Eipo\t nf Me King U ihe IMet, —Ai/A 

• 9 

Hwpdtkh Artillery .— In Swedon Ihere i8 no ft)ot*ailillery‘?or 1V?ld-service,^ 
but only tvio batteries of horse artillery ; the rest 'n lormed, half of hoise 
artillery, half of flyiiifi; ai Idler}. For tK^iervice of a siA-nounder there ,aie six 
cannoneers seated on the chest, and thiee others mduntrfon horsebiigK. The. 
suhidtern couiinandini'the piece stands near th^eft oUlfi* fiist horses of the 
tram; on the infill of which there is anotlittj|c$|[^r^||w has the chaise 
of the horse of the subaltern, and whos^} hfWHI^tlraRame time u scseivai 
lioise. Thus the pun-e, when i| moUon, has the vvidth ot4 horses abreast. 
The cannonocis aie furnished with sabres, jiwhich,4o prevent their incom¬ 
moding; the men ni the service of the piece, are fixed to the horses and to the 
front ot the cbesf, si as to be leadily seized m case of need. Each battery 
ot SIX ]neces, incliuiinj^ officers and truiftpeters, presents a front of ZH or .'tO 
j)eisons, anti resembles a smallwquadrou ot cavalry. capaDle, by its iuranj!:e* 
mcnl and shi;ht depth, of executnifi: evety*nianaBiivTe with the pfreawyT 
lapidily, il tan stop suddenly to give the hoises time to breallie.—* 
AhlihetltiN^eu* , 

* _ * 

ISJ,—U£0(»R\PH\, SlAllSTICS, J^OLITICAL EWNOMS. 

r 

Gold Medal ofi^e Gcogiaphical Sodfly pte&ented to 

Frauhtni ~liy|t|Rd<:Hin( al Syut} of P<arts have piesenltd their annual 
gold nudal, jf tme thousand francs, to Captain Fcanklm, as a 

ttslimoii} of their sense ot the impoitanee of his second expedition to ihi* 
>ffioies of the Polar Sea. The letter announting tins honour is t^xpu'ssrtl m 
terms cakulated to bt* highl} prratifymj^lo ('apftiin Ftanklin^as may Ixi ga- 
liicrtd hour the followingtxtiact —‘ Lcsdeim^ics anntcs out <t( fttomlAtm 
dtcouvciltsdiinehautcimportance; maisparmi louleslesconquetes fades A 
la science jiai les\o}Aueiiisdetoutesles nations, achevt es peiuTunt le c^ms 
deramuc 1827,laSocu'k adistinjut surtout v ot re sccondc expedition vers la 
Mei Polane. Ce voyage est connu de toiite 1 Euiope ; son mmte el &es it- 
sultats sold juslemeiit appiCcu s et honou's de 1 approbation gtn^rale, depuis 
la pulduMlion sHvantc (pii les a fait tonnaitre.' The letter also makes 
known to Captain Fianklm tiiat he is inscnbtd on the list of toicit;n (oiie 
spondenK of t lie Society. Among the individuals signing tlie Jettei, as officers 
ot thc^society, are the Huron Cuvier, piesidcnt; MM. Jomaid, presuleut of 
the ctmtial committee ; aftd Sjmeon vice-president. ^ 

^ Eumher of Jews tn different \'o^fitries .—The number of .Tews scatlifed 
thioughoiit the world, amountet^ m 182> ft) about 3,#03,800 intUvuludls, ex- 
cluavc ot 13,000 Samaritans, and 500 Jslunaelites, making u hital df 
. 3.1 bI, iTTTT^he Mowing ja a calculation of their dispersion and of their 
iniiiibeis in the v^ious states.— 

Euuopl^r-w-ln Russia , Austria 453.524; EuropeaTi 

Turkey 321,000: Slates of the Gennan Confederation 138,000, P^u.ssia 
131.000 , Netherlands 1*0.000 ; FranTe 60,000 , Italy 30,000 ; Gie.it Hn- 
tain 12,imp • (bacow 7300 ; Jonian Isles 7000 ; DenmaA 6000 ; Switzerland 
1970^ bedell 150. TotaMiumber of Jews in Europe, or a 

proportfbn of 1J oi 4Te iKipulation calculated al 122 mflhous. 
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Asia.—A siatic Turkey :i 00 p 00 ; Arabics 200 , 000 ; Hindftsitan 100,000 ; 
Cmna O^Soo*; Twkistan 40,000 ; Province ^tflraa 35 * 000 ; Russia in Asia 
3000 . Total 738 , 000 . 

♦ . <AFRiCA.-mVIoroeco®attd Fez 300 , 000 ;^ Tnnis 130 , 000 ; Algiers 30 , 000 ; 

• oKHabesoh 20 , 00 O; Tripoli 12 , 000 *; Egypt 12 , 000 . Total 504 , 000 . 
AMERicjw'^North Afnerica . 4000 ; Netherlandish Colonie.s 500 ; Deme- 

^ rara and Esseqnibo 200 , Total 5700 . New Holland 50 .— Weimar^ Q^Si, 
Spkemeris, 


Vommertte hhw^en GT^at^BriiAin and F/ance, —fn a small wo^^lTentitleSf 
* Questions Commerciales,’ M. Ilodet^ives the following statement of the 
interchange of commodities between fi^ country and France. Importations 
from Gfeat Britain ta Frjftice in 1823, 22,352,085 francs ; in 1824, 28,490,088* 

, Exportation from F raiice Tg. England in 1823,43,457,075 francs. In 1824, 
53,900,573 francs. 


t 


Prmch Cottr)fk Trade in —^The supply of cotton \n France on the 

Isl Januaiy, 1829, was about f 5,000 bales ; of which 27.000 bales at Havre, 
23,800 at Marseilles, 5200 in the other ports. Of this quantity 27,551 bales 
was cotton of the United States of America; 3045 B^i;azilian ; 18,500 Egyp* 
tian • 6904 from other countries. '^On the Ist January, 1828, the supjdy 
amounted to 84,700 bales of the various growths; on the 1st January, 1827, 
"^’^00 bales; and on the 1st January, 1826,35,000. The actual consumption 
' in Prance, in 1826, was 4000 hales, or 72,000,000 of pounds, besides about 
2000 bales'‘of manufaefured articles exported. In 1827, the Actual con- 
siurption was 2.4,000 bales. In 1828, fhe..jotton consumed \s oslimated at 
23O;OO0 ImleSj^or 60,900,00^' potinds. The exportations of manufactured 
articles, between 2000 and 3000 bales. The re-transport ifl transit of the raw 
*<^aterial trom France diminished greatly in 1828. 

Compared Produce of the Indirect Taxei in France nr 1^25 and 1828.— 
The following is a resuh of a table of the comparative produce of the indirect 
tkxdA, during the first nine months of the years 1825 and 1828, made use o7 
in forming the'budget of last year. * ' 

^ . 182.5. 1828. 


Hester dutyj stamps, &cT 
Cti^oms, navigation, &c. . . ^ 

Salt made on the coast 
Sait made in the interior . 

Wme-and other beverages 
PuWic carriages and navigation 
Produce of sale of tobacco . 

Froduce of sale of powder 
Produce of tax on lettjers and per centage 
i jnittance of money . .1 

Passage money, mails yid packet^ 

I^ottery. 

Total augmentation 


francs 

128.^69,000 
70,828,000 
36,973,000 
4.790,000 
74,601.000 
19,669,000 
49,758,000 
2,877,000 

^ 19,192,000 

. 1,253,000 

. 12,697,000 

22,194,000 francs. 


fianrs 

136,540,000 

83,377,000 

36.808,000 

4,447.000 

76 , 182.000 

19,671,000 

50,284,000 

2.?ri9,000 

21,178,00(4, 

1,614,000 

10,641,000 


^Trade in Coffee at Aniw0rp.-^\n 1^8, Antw‘*rp received 362,573 bales, 
antf ^8 ruiKlletsknd hogsheads of coffee; tlie sales amounted to 341,120 
bales, and 3330 hogsheads and rundlfers. The supply at the beginning of 
the present year waai»145,000 bales, and 300 hogsheads; on the 3 j st of De¬ 
cember, 1827^ llie town possessed 14O,OO0*baJe8, and 600 h 0 gsheaus.-T/owr- 
nal du Ch?ninSree^ ^ ' 

A 
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Navi^atio7i and Commerce of ike A^etherh/ids,^Tkii followinp statement;* 
fho.w the progressive incioase of the im-vigation and consmerce of Neth^- 
iAicK during the last liM^yearsf • 


Vessels entered in 1 S 54 . 

The poit of AnfvM»rp 6S1 

Anisfer'am" IT'iO 

TheNense andGoree 137A 
Osfetul 400 


1825. 


1 ^ 7 . 

1828 ' 

800 

92H 


955 

}ho$ 

*1887 


2132 

* 139S 

I5H7 

4731 

2(W5^ 

438-* 

182 

501 

574 


The bales of Coffee imported 14 yie last four y^ars were asVollosss ■— 

' 1825. 1826. ^ 1827. ,* IS'Jfl. 

270,0041 V> 11,000 .1?0.000 167,000 

102,000 . 150,b00 ilU,#00 10‘^000 

^34,000 08,0g0 ]i;(.00l> 


In Antwerp 
Amsteidam 
Rotterdam 


PopuUiiioyi of Ftweden. —Aeoo^ling to official documents* the populafiAn o#*' 
Sweden iiUMOased 110,621 in the internal between I8y> ana 1820, or ‘^13,025** 
a yeHi*. At the e|il of 1820, "the total amounted to 2,r>48,fi!»0- Fioni 
1820 to ]82>, Ihe toral'merease was 186, >62, or about 37,3)2 a year* It 
amounted at thy eiul of 1825 to a total M 2,771,252 souls. The increase of 
4 >,s>o souls in 1S2.J, w.is, until liicn, \Mlhout example. For the end of 1828, 
llie ]H)i)u]iition IS to be estimated at 2,H60,00y; s(f that the population j • 
liases, in aslioit time, to etpial the amount at nlnoh it was leckoned befuiU ' 
the cession ol Fin^nd.—and Bull Citn\ • , 


<r - 

ImprovedAdmuusiralion oJkAffmr^iu I^wdei ^.—The ‘ Jhtlbfm I niversel 
of Fehiuai y, 111 ail abstract ot an eipo&ty submitted by the king oi Sweden to 
the Du I, ])ul)lish|s some inieiesting partieulais ot the important improvi* 
nu nts and niodincations^wluch :u| in ac( uise*of adoption m tlie go\eniine»)t 
of tliat (ounliy. ('oinmordal treaties on the system ot re(‘n>rocitv have 
hten (oncluddl with ^reat Hntain, Denmark, Prussia, the Porte, tin* United 
^?^Ies of Ameiiea, the Netheilands, and the State of the (’hureh RehgioH 
and ediiiMlion are emSouragtd. A civil fnd ci iminal code are 11 preparation; 
and iinanyeinenls aie making for an iniiirosed organization of thy hospif«l*i. 
New houses of eoirectiou ha\e been eonstiueled : the formatioij ot a corps 
of jnoneejs, to consist M 300 eon\je1s, has been (fi'deied by the king, with It 
■view to Iheir reclamation, tliiough fhe effect ot a suitable employment, milw 
tai^^ diseiiiline, and a system of correction. Agiicultuic is promoted t»y the di- 
Msion of lands, by facilities afforded to alienation and colonization. la- 
eeuses fiave tieen granted for new' furnaces for the manufacturing of non, to 
tlu‘ amount of 12,800 ske})piiiids of bar iron, and 4000 of raw iron, ( 100 lbs. 
the ske^)pinid,j the foipier piodiicc did not exceed tOOO skc'ppimds. 

Bud^vioJ l^weden —FiSm the years 1816 to 1823 jntlusive, tlieie was 11 
surplus levcnue of >01,OP) rix dollai^s (11 5,238/.) lowanls paying oil the 
debt, fiom JH21 to IS27 intlusive^ tlie revenue is estimated at J.ooo.obo 
rix dollars, (020,000/,) and Wie net surplus to hiore than 2,000,000. 
The nf pioduce of the customs after the redtidion of the dufiek 

shows the following’])rogresj^:M‘ increase; 1821, 110,670 nx dollars ; 1824, 
117,784 11 ^ dollais^,'Jb2>, #11,906 rn. dollars j 1826, 420,130 nx dollars ; 
1827, about ^30,000. ^ 

I ■ 1 » 

iSari/?g-«’ Bonks in Sweden .—The savings' hanks in Sweden have gone On 
incjeasmg^ncc their first ^itabUshment, They now anftunt to sevenlten, 
with a t«t<ucapital 4»f nearly4)0(5^000 ylx dollafs, (138,000^)%^ ^ 


« . 
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Mean Atmoal^herie pressure, 89.65.'^?<khe8t tyiperature at nrm. 70®. 
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